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SOCIETY  JEERS— By  Lucius  Beebe 
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leine  Carroll 


REVELATIONS  FROM  STARS'  PALMS 


WHY,  MY  SUIT  LOOKS  SIMPLY 
STUNNING  ON  YOU!    IF  LOOKS 
MEAN  ANYTHING-,  YOU'RE 
CERTAINLY  GOING  TO 
LANP  A  JOB  TO  PAY 


YOU'RE  A  DEARTO  LET  ME  BORROW 
YOUR  THINGS  AN p  I  HOPE  YOU'RE 
RIGHT.  I'VE  GOT  TWO  &00P  PROSPECTS 


SEVEN  YEARS  EXPERIENCE 
CAN  PO   10  WORDS 
A  MINUTE  ...  AN  P  HERE 
ARE  MY  REFERENCES. 


I'LL  CHECK  THEM  UP. 
PLEASE  CALL  TUESDAY. 
THE  JOB  PAYS  $30. 


YES,  AMISS  STACY.  SAIPSHE  WORKEP 
FOR,  YOU.   SHE  IMPRESSEP  ME  VERY 
FAVORABLY  EXCEPT  FOR.  ONE  THING, 
WHICH  MAY  BE  MERELY  TEMPORARY- 
HE  R.  BREATH 


YOU'VE  HIT  ON  IT,  I'M  SORRY  TO 
SAY,  MISS  STACY  WAS  ONE  OF  OUR. 
MOST  EFFICIENT  EMPLOYEES,  BUT 

HER  ASSOCIATES  COMPLAINED. 


1 


I'M  SORRY,  MISS  STACY,  BUT  THE  POSITION 
HAS  BEEN  FILLED.  WE  FELT  THAT  A  GIRL 
OF  MATURER  NATURE 
WOULP  SUIT  HER 
ASSOCIATES  BETTER. 


/ 


I'M  SORRY,  MISS  JONES, 
BUT  I'D  COUNTED  SO  MUCH 
ON  THIS.  DESPERATE, 
I  GUESS,  AND  HUNGRY. 


WHY  YOU  POOR  DEAR! 
COME,  WE'LL  HAVE  LUNCH 
TOGETHER-  MAYBE  THINGS 
WILL  SEEM  BRIGHTER. 


I'M  GOING  TO  BE  FEARFULLY  FRANK 
WITH  YOU,  MISS  STACY,-  YOU  COULD  HAVE 
HAD  THAT  JOB  TODAY  BUT  FOR  ONE  THIN&- 
YOUR  BREATH.  WHY  DON'T  YOU  USE 

LISTERINE?  THEN  COME  BACK  AND 
SEE  ME  LATER. 


THANK  YOU!  I  NEVER 
DREAMED  THAT  WAS 
MY  TROUBLE.  NO 
WONDER  I  COULDN'T 
GET  A  JOB! 


s 


I'VE  GOT  A  WONDERFUL  JOB- 
$30  A  WEEK.  MISS  JONES  IS  SUCH 
A  PEACH!  FIRST  TOLD  ME  WHAT 
MY  TROUBLE  WAS,  THEN  WHEN 
THEY  FOUND  THEY  DIDN'T  LIKE 
THE  OTHER  GIRL,  GAVE  ME  I've  BEEN  IN 

^^^pBUSINESS  I'VE 


TO  THINK  I 
HADN'T  the 
COURA&E  TO 
TELL  YOU  TO 
USE  LISTERINE  ! 
EVER  SINCE 


HER  JOB. 


USED  IT 
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IS  YOUR  BREATH 
BEYOND  SUSPICION? 

Come,  tell  the  truth;  you  don't  know!  That's 
theinsidious  thing  about  halitosis  (badbreath). 
You  don't  know,  but  others  do  and  are 
offended.  Why  run  this  foolish  risk  when  you 
can  make  your  breath  sweet,  more  whole- 
some, and  agreeable,  by  simply  rinsing  the 
mouth  with  Listerine  Antiseptic?  Use  it  morn- 
ing and  evening  and  between  times 
before  social  and  business  engage- 
ments. Listerine  Antiseptic  first 
cleanses  the  entire  oral  cavity  then 
overcomes  breath  odors.  You  know 
you  won't  offend. 


led— 

-^4602  \\ 


Lambert  Pharmacal  Co. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


INI  BUSINESS,  MANY  ) 
FIRMS  INSIST  THAT  J 
THEIR  EMPLOYEES 
KEEP  THEIR  BREATH 
AGREEABLE 
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^  Hours  for  her  lovely  hands— 

Not  a  minute  for  her  tender  gums 


How  often  such  neglect  leads 
to  real  dental  tragedies . .  • 
give  your  gums  the  benefit 
of  Ipana  and  Massage. 

<«OUCH  lovely  HANDS,"  her  friends  ex- 
O  claim.  Why  shouldn't  they  be  the 
envy  of  others,  for  she  lavishes  hours 
of  time  and  patience  upon  them. 

But  look  at  her  smile— her  dull,  dingy 
smile  — then  watch  how  quickly  her 
beauty  fades,  how  her  charm  disappears. 

Shocking,  yes— but  shockingly  true! 
Yet  she's  like  thousands  of  other  girls 
who  might  have  possessed  a  radiant 


smile— who  might  have  had  bright,  spar- 
kling teeth— had  she  only  learned  the 
importance  of  care  of  the  gums.  What 
a  price  to  pay  for  neglect— what  a  pity 
she  failed  to  heed  nature's  warning, 
"pink  tooth  brush." 

Don't  Neglect  "Pink  Tooth  Brush" 

If  your  tooth  brush  "shows  pink,"  see 
your  dentist  at  once!  Very  often  he'll 
blame  our  modern  menus— soft,  creamy 
foods  that  deprive  the  gums  of  health- 
ful exercise.  And  usually  his  verdict  will 
be,  "Strengthen  those  gum  walls  with 
harder,  chewier  foods"— and,  as  many 
dentists  suggest,  "the  helpful  stimula- 


tion of  Ipana  Tooth  Paste  and  massage." 

For  Ipana,  with  massage,  is  especially 
designed  to  help  gums  as  well  as  keep 
teeth  sparklingly  bright.  Massage  a  lit- 
tle extra  Ipana  into  your  gums  each 
time  you  brush  your  teeth.  Gradually, 
as  circulation  increases  within  the  gums, 
they  become  firmer,  healthier. 

Change  to  Ipana  and  massage  today 
—see  how  sparkling,  how  lovely,  how 
much  more  attractive  your  smile  can 
be— a  smile  that  will  be  your  proud  pos- 
session for  the  years  to  come. 

•         •  • 

LISTEN  TO  "Town  Hall  Tonight"-every Wed- 
nesday, N.B.C.  Red  Network,  9  P.M.,  E.S.T. 


a  good  tooth  paste, 
like  a  good  dentist, 
is  never  a  luxury. 


IPANA 
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NO    PICTURE    HAS    EVER    EQUALLED  "CONQUEST"! 
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GRETA  GARBO 
CHARLES  BOYE1 


IN 


CLARENCE  BROWN'S  PRODUCTION 


THE  LOVE  STORY  OF  ■MARIE  WALEWSKA 


Even  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer — with  the  greatest  productions  in  motion  picture  history  to  its 
credit — has  never  before  made  a  picture  on  so  lavish  a  scale  as  this.  Its  grandeur  will  dazzle  your 
eyes ...  as  its  romance  fills  your  heart.  Garbo,  as  the  temptress  who  is  used  to  ensnare  Charles 
Boyer  as  Napoleon;  a  glorious  seductive  pawn  in  an  amazing  international  intrigue.  A  cast  of 
thousands  including  Reginald  Owen,  Alan  Marshall,  Henry  Stephenson,  Leif  Erickson, 
Dame  May  Whitty,  C.  Henry  Gordon.  Directed  by  Clarence  Brown.  Produced  by 
Bernard  H.  Hyman  . .  .  Screen  Play  by  Samuel  Hoffenstein,  Salka  Viertel  and  S.  N.  Behrman. 

A  GIANT  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  BRILLIANT  M-G-M  MANNER 
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A  LETTER  FROM  LIZA 

DEAR  BOSS: 
Hollywood  movie  stars  don't  seem  to 
realize  that  June  is  the  month  for 
weddings— I  suppose  taking  Christmas  art 
in  July  and  Easter  art  in  December  does 
get  them  rather  confused— because  here  it 
is  fall  and  everybody  who  has  a  partner  is 
doing  an  off  to  Yuma. 

Of  course,  Jeanette  MacDonald  and  Gene 
Raymond  did  try  to  give  Hollywood  a  bit 
of  prestige  or  dignity  or  something  by  get- 
ting married  very  properly  in  a  church 
(you  get  better  presents  that  way)  but 
Miriam  Hopkins,  Alice  Faye  and  Anne 
Shirley  are  carrying  on  the  tradition  of  the 
stage  and  screen  by  eloping  in  the  impul- 
sive manner. 

Everybody  said  Miriam  wouldn't  marry 
Anatole  Litvak,  Russian  director,  because 
Miriam  is  fickle  and  not  the  marrying  type 
(despite  the  fact  that  she's  had  two  hus- 
bands) but  Miriam  showed  'em  by  planing 
out  of  the  Burbank  airport  with  her  "Tola" 
one  Saturday  night,  when  she  had  finished 
at  RKO  and  he  had  seen  the  day's  rushes 
of  "Tovarich." 

In  the  chartered  plane  were  also  Mady 
Christians,  Miriam's  best  friend,  and  Fritz 
Lang,  European  director,  who  went  along 
for  the  ride  and  to  see  that  Miriam  got 
her  ring  on  her  right  finger.  Thanks  to 
the  extra  holiday  of  Labor  Day  they  had 
two  days'  honeymoon  which  they  spent  in 
Mexico  and  then  back  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing to  their  respective  sweatshops,  and  boy, 
I  mean  sweat. 

And  everybody  said  that  Alice  Faye 
wouldn't  marry  Tony  Martin  because  they 
were  always  fighting  and  squabbling— 
mercy,  after  all  the  movies  we've  had  it 
does  seem  that  by  now  people  would  realize 
that  fighting  and  squabbling  only  means 
luerve.  Anyway,  Alice  and  Tony  left  in  a 
chartered  plane  for  Yuma  early  of  a  Satur- 
day morning  (the  same  Saturday  that 
Miriam  chose)  and  arrived  in  that  little 
Arizona  town  when  the  temperature  was 
reaching  a  new  high  of  114.  It  was  indeed 
a  hot  wedding  and  they  could  hardly  wait 
to  get  back  to  Hollywood  where  they  spent 
their  honeymoon  at  the  air-conditioned 
Trocadero.  Alice  had  to  go  to  work  Tues- 
day morning  —  Hollywood  honeymoons 
aren't  what  they  should  be. 

Little  Anne  Shirley  chose  Santa  Barbara, 
instead  of  Yuma,  for  her  elopement  to  John 
Howard  Payne,  and  what  with  a  handsome 
husband  and  a  swell  performance  in  "Stella 
Dallas"  Anne's  been  walking  on  clouds 
ever  since. 

What  I  like  most  about  the  Hollywood 
preview  is  the  perfect  strabismus  (squint 
to  me)  it  gives  you  on  the  romance  situa- 
tion. Having  lost  faith  in  the  printed  word 
at  the  age  of  seven  (I  think  it  was  "pretty 
is  as  pretty  does"  that  threw  me)  I  nver 
believe  anything  I  read  in  the  Hollywood 
gossip  columns  and  so  I  have  to  see  the 
romantic  matings  for  myself.  When  a  boy 
takes  a  girl  to  a  preview  these  days  it 
means  he  is  willing  to  do  more  than  pose 
with  her,  he  likes  her  enough  to  fight  for 
her,  and  so  preview  dates  are  rather 
authentic.  The  most  avid  preview  trotters 
are  Simone  Simon  and  Gene  Markey,  the 
double  talk  lady  and  Twentieth  Century's 
fair  haired  boy.  Hollywood  is  still  wonder- 
ing over1  this  bit  of  mating,  one  school  of 
thought  would  have  you  believe  that  Mr. 
Markey  has  been  ordered  by  the  "front 
office"  to  teach  Mile.  Simone  a  few  manners 
(always  say  "Thank  you"  to  a  fan  and 
"Yes,  Sir,"  to  a  cop),  but  another  school 
would  have  you  believe  that  Simone  re- 
minds Gene  of  Joan  Bennett,  who  recently 
divorced  him.  Liza 
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1H/S  is  the  cool,  fragrant  freshener  you 
need  every  summer  day.  The  finest  quality 
imported  talcum  powder,  scented  with  love- 
ly April  Showers,  "The  Perfztn/e  of  Youth" 
...yet  priced  low  for  debutante  allowances. 

The  Talc,  exquisite  but  not  expensive,  284. 
the  Perfume  (in  purse-sizes),  284,  50c  and  $1.00, 


Ralph  Forbes,    Marion   Claire,   Bobby  Breen 
and    Charles    Richman    gather    around  the 
piano  in  "Make  A  Wish." 


ADVENTUROUS  BLONDE,  THE — Fair. 
Because  of  a  murder  mystery  which  they  feel  it 
is  up  to  them  to  solve,  the  marriage  between  De- 
tective Barton  MacLane  and  Newspaper  Reporter 
Glenda  Farrell  is  indefinitely  postponed,  with 
some  results  that  are  humorous  and  some  that  are 
not. 

BROADWAY  MELODY  OF  '36— Fine.  This 
is  swell  entertainment  for  all  those  who  like  vari- 
ety shows,  with  plenty  of  exceptional  tap  dancing 
by  Eleanor  Powell  and  Buddy  Ebsen,  good  songs 
rendered  by  Sophie  Tucker  and  Judy  Garland, 
romance  by  the  one  and  only  Bob  Taylor,  and 
comedy  by  Bob  Benchley  and  Willie  Howard. 

BULLDOG  DRUMMOND   COMES   BACK — 

Fair.  This  is  the  least  striking  of  the  films  con- 
cerning that  heroic  detective.  Bulldog  Drummond, 
now  played  by  John  Howard  capably,  but  in  some- 
what college  senior  fashion.  John  Barrymore's 
role  as  Scotland  Yard  inspector  calls  more  for 
adroitness  of  makeup  than  for  skilful  dramatic 
playing.  (Reg.  Denny). 

DEAD  END— Excellent.  This  is  a  relentless 
study  of  life  as  it  is  lived  in  that  corner  of  New 
York's  most  poverty-stricken  street,  fronting  the 
East  River  and  towered  over  by  one  of  the  city's 
most  opulent  apartment  houses.  Played  by  a 
group  of  boys  who  are  nothing  short  of  marvelous, 
in  addition  to  such  old  reliables  as  Sylvia  Sidney, 
Joel  McCrea  and  Claire  Trevor,  the  drama  of  the 
story  cannot  help  but  click. 

DOCTOR  SYN — Exciting.  Everybody  who 
loves  tales  of  high  adventure  in  the  swashbuckling 
days  of  pirates  and  smugglers  will  appreciate  this 
colorful  English  film  starring  the  suave  George 
Arliss  in  the  title  role,  a  dual  one  that  gives  him 
plenty  of  scope.  (John  Loder,  Margaret  Lock- 
wood.) 

EXPENSIVE    HUSBANDS— Fair.  Beverly 

Roberts  plays  a  fading  film  star  who  goes  to 
Europe  to  annex  a  title  for  publicity  purposes  and 
finds  love  eternal  instead !  This  is  a  shaky  little 
comedy  that  may  hold  you  because  of  the  evident 
charm  of  its  leading  man,  Patric  Knowles,  a  new- 
comer from  England  who  is  on  Errol  Flynn's  type. 

FIT  FOR  A  KING— Good.  Another  Joe  E. 
Brown  opus,  which  has  a  certain  brisk  and  lively 
style  that  will  carry  you  along  in  case  you  catch 
it  on  a  double  program  and — in  case  you  haven't 
a  liking  for  Mr.  Brown.  Here  Joe  plays  a  strug- 
gling newspaper  reporter  who  stumbles  on  to  a 
lively  murder  story  concerning  royalty.  (Paul 
Kelly,  Helen  Mack.) 

GANGWAY — Fair.  A  musical  film  from 
England  which  sets  out  to  satirize  our  American 
gangster  methods  with  very  mild  results  indeed. 
It's  too  bad  that  Jessie  Matthews,  who  has  plenty 
of  what  it  takes,  should  not  get  a  better  break. 
Speaking  in  gangster  fashion — they  sure  done 
wrong  by  our  Jes.  And  how  they  dress  her !  It's 
a  crime. 

GOOD  EARTH,  THE— Excellent.  Especially 
interesting  now  is  this  grim  tale  of  China's  poverty 
stricken  inhabitants  who  try  to  wield  a  living 
from  the  soil.  Luise  Rainer  and  Paul  Muni  give 
magnificent  performances  in  the  two  principle 
roles.  • 


IT  HAPPENED  IN  HOLLYWOOD— Inter- 
esting. The  locale  is  always  interesting  to  fans. 
Richard  Dix  plays  the  western  movie  hero  who 
loses  his  public  and,  when  he  wishes  to  make 
good  a  promise  to  a  sick  youngster,  has  to  hire 
the  doubles  of  famous  stars  to  attend  a  party  he 
gives  because  he  no  longer  belongs  to  the 
"charmed  circle."  (Fay  Wray.) 

LIFE  OF  THE  PARTY— Fair.  Although  this 

musical  boasts  the  names  of  four  topnotch  come- 
dians, Joe  Penner,  Helen  Broderick,  Victor 
Moore  and  Parkyakarkus.  it  is  not  as  amusing  as 
it  might  be.  It  just  misses  out.  The  romantic  love 
interest  and  the  torchy  songs  are  allotted  to  Gene 
Raymond  and  Harriet  Hilliard,  but  they're  not  the 
life  of  the  party  either. 

MAKE  A  WISH — Fine.  A  highly  sentimental 
yarn  about  a  boy  at  a  summer  camp  who  meets 
a  famous  composer  of  operettas  and  introduces 
him  to  his  widowed  mother  who  was  a  former 
musical  comedy  singer.  The  camp  setting  affords 
an  interesting  and  beautiful  background  to  the 
film,  especially  with  Oscar  Straus'  lovely  melodies 
filling  the  air.  The  denouement  is  just  what  you 
expect.  (Bobby  Breen,  Basil  Rathbone,  Marion 
Claire.) 

MY  DEAR  MISS  ALDRICH— Fair.  In  which 
the  little  schoolma'am  from  Nebraska  inherits  the 
big  city  newspaper  and  proceeds  to  scoop  her  city 
editor  and  other  experienced  members  of  the  staff 
on  the  important  stories  of  the  day.  (Maureen 
O'Sullivan,  Walter  Pidgeon,  Edna  May  Oliver.) 

MAYER  LING — Excellent.  You  can  catch  this 
French  picture  at  one  of  the  art  theatres  in  your 
city,  and  don't  pass  it  up  because  the  dialogue  is 
in  French.  There  are  English  subtitles  which 
make  the  action  very  clear.  Mayerling  is  the 
hunting  lodge  in  which  those  unfortunate  lovers. 
Archduke  Rudolph  of  Austria,  and  Marie  Vet- 
sera,  met  their  mysterious  and  unhappy  fate  back 
in  1889.  Charles  Boyer  is  superb  as  Rudolph  and 
lovely  Danielle  Darrieux  is  subtly  convincing  as 
Marie. 

SOPHIE  LANG  GOES  WEST— So-so.  Sophie 
not  only  goes  west — in  the  interests  of  the  plot — 
but  she  also  goes  quite  good  on  us,  and  in  the 
soul-cleansing  process  she  lost  all  her  verve  and 
dash,  the  attributes  which  made  her  such  an  ex- 
citing character  in  mystery  fiction.  (Gertrude 
Michael,  Lee  Bowman.) 

THIN  ICE — Fine.  That  ice-skating  marvel, 
Sonja  Henie,  proves  that  she  is  just  as  adept  On 
skis  as  she  is  on  skates — well  almost,  because 
it  would  take  a  Nijinsky  to  outdo  the  lovely 
Sonia  when  she  hits  the  ice  pond.  Tyrone  Power 
is  effective  as  a  Prince,  living  incognito  in  a  Swiss 
village  while  his  country's  politics  are  being  ad- 
justed, and  Raymond  Walburn,  Arthur  Treacher 
and  Joan  Davis  are  excellent  in  comedy  hits. 

VICTORIA  THE  GREAT— Splendid.  The  pri- 
vate life  of  one  of  the  greatest  queens  in  history  is 
stressed  here,  with  just  enough  data  about  her 
public  life  to  keep  the  audience  aware  of  her 
political  importance  in  history.  Anna  Neagle  is 
superb  as  the  queen  and  Anton  Walbrook  makes 
a  magnificent  Prince  Consort.  This  is  a  lavish 
production,  _  half-Technicolor,  suavely  played. 
Don't  miss  it. 
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Silver  Screen 


^i^ouVe  heard  the  hit  tunes  from 

this  great  Kern-Hammer  stein  musical  ad- 
venture romance  on  the  radio  .  .  .  "Can  I 
FoFget  You?"  "The  Folks  Who  Live  On  the  Hill." 
You've  seen  stories  about  it  everywhere. 

At  two-a-day  showings  in  New  York,  Los  Angeles, 

and  London  audiences  have  paid  two 
dBHBH^a" ticket.  The  N.Y. '  Times  called  it. . . 
"The  Best  Show  In  Town,"^topping  even  the  big 
summer  ^Jp-  musicals,  the  hit  plays.  Now,"High, 
Wide  and  Handsome"  comes  to  your  home 
town  theatre  at  popular  prices .  . .  with  anthe  excite- 
ment, the  beauty,  fi  JMk^&JB  the  drama  of  this 
picture  which  combineTthe  adventure  of  "Cimarron" 
with  the  charm  of  "Showboat."  &JH   Watch  for  it. 


Irene  Dunne  ..^ > 

■HIGH,  WIDE  and  HANDSOME 

Randolph  Scott 

Dorothy  Lamour  •  ^JZZ  *'»-*-  —  Prod"Cti°° 

Ben  Blue  .  0— «^ »  ~~  ^ 


Silver  Screen 


FELLOWS  NEVER 
LOOKED  AT  HER 

until  she  found 
\Sf        a  way  to  add 
nf  V\    11  LBS.  QUICK 
with  I  RONS  ZED  YEAST 


NEVER  HAD  A 
DATE  WHEN  SHE 
WAS  THIN.  NOW 
EVERYBODY 
REMARKS  ABOUT 
HER  BETTER 
LOOKS,  AND  SHE 
HAS  ALL  THE 
DATES  SHE 
WANTS! 


I KNOW  what  it  is  to  be  skinny  and  pale. 
The  fellows  never  look  at  you.  Finally  I 
got  Ironized  Yeast  tablets.  Soon  I  felt  a  lot 
peppier,  my  skin  got  smooth  and  in  just4  weeks 
I  gained  eleven  pounds.  Everybody  says  how 
pretty  I've  gotten  and  I  have  all  the  dates  I 
want." — Ella  Craig,  Lancaster,  S.  C. 

Thousands  gain  10  to  25  lbs. 

Skinnv.  friendless  girls  who  never  could  gain  an  ounce, 
have  easily  gained  10  to  25  pounds,  normally  rounded 
curves,  this  new  easy  way — in  just  a  few  weeltsl  What 
is  more,  this  new  discovery  has  given  them  naturally 
clear  skin  and  normally  lovely  color,  new  pep  and  charm, 
loads  of  new  friends  and  popularity. 

Scientists  have  discovered  that  many  are  thin  and  run- 
down simplv  because  they  do  not  get  enough  yeast  vitamins 
(Vitamin  B)  and  iron  in  their  daily  food.  Without  these 
elements  vou  may  lack  appetite  and  not  get  the  most 
bodv-building  good  out  of  what  you  eat.  One  of  the  richest 
sources  of  marvelous  health-building  Vitamin  B  is  the 
special  yeast  used  in  making  English  ale. 

Now  by  a  new  and  costly  process,  perfected  after  long 
research,  the  vitamins  from  this  imported  English  ale 
yeast  are  concentrated  to  7  times  their  strength  in  ordinary 
yeast  1  This  7-power  vitamin  concentrate  is  then  com- 
bined with  three  kinds  of  strength-building  iron  (organic, 
inorganic  and  hemoglobin  iron) ;  also  pasteurized  English 
ale  yeast.  Finally,  for  your  protection  and  benefit,  every 
batch  of  Ironized  Yeast  is  tested  and  retested  biologically, 
to  insure  its  full  vitamin  strength. 

The  result  is  these  new  easy-to-take.  marvelously  effec- 
tive little  Ironized  Yeast  tablets  which  have  helped  thou- 
sands of  the  skinniest  people  who  needed  their  vital 
elements  quickly  to  gain  just  the  normally  attractive 
pounds,  natural  development  and  peppy  health  they 
longed  for. 

Make  this  money-back  test 

If,  with  the  very  first  package  of  Ironized  Yeast,  you 
don't  begin  to  eat  better  and  get  more  enjoyment  and 
benefit  from  your  food — if  you  don't  feel  better,  with 
more  strength,  pep  and  energy — if  you  are  not  absolutely 
convinced  that  Ironized  Yeast  will  give  you  the  pounds  of 
normally  attractive  flesh  you  need — your  money  will  be 
promptly  refunded.  So  get  Ironized  Yeast  today. 

Special  FREE  offer! 

To  start  thousands  building  up  their  health  right  away, 
we  make  this  absolutely  FREE  offer.  Purchase  a  package 
of  Ironized  Yeast  tablets  at  once,  cut  out  the  seal  on  the 
box  and  mail  it  to  us  with  a  clipping  of  this  paragraph. 
We  will  send  vou  a  fascinating  new  book  on  health,  "New 
Facts  About  Your  Body."  Bemember.  results  with  the  very 
first  package — or  money  refunded.  At  all  druggists.  Iron- 
ized Yeast  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  2611,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

WARNING:  Beware  of  the  many  cheap  sub- 
stitutes for  this  successful  formula.  Be  sure 
you  get  the  genuine  IRONIZED  YEAST, 


Get  Ready  For  That  Heavy 


Date! 


Your  Skin  Must  Radiate 
Good  Health/  For  Eve= 
Gowns  Demand 


nms 


Perfection. 


By  A/lary  L 


ee 


NOW  that  the  season  for  dancing  dates 
and  theater  parties  is  in  full  swing 
every  girl  wants  to  show  a  face  she 
can  be  proud  of!  Ginger  Rogers,  blonde 
beauty  in  RKO-Radio's  "Stage  Door," 
keeps  her  complexion  in  the  pink  of  con- 
dition, just  as  she  does  her  twinkling  toes. 

It's  a  good  time  to  get  an  honest  mirror 
view  of  your  face  and  neck,  after  you've 
removed  every  trace  of  powder,  rouge,  lip- 
stick and  eye  embellishments.  Consider 
your  complexion  point  by  point,  and  be 
honest  about  its  defects.  And  remember 
your  complexion  doesn't  stop  at  the  chin- 
line  but  includes  your  neck,  too. 

If  powder  cakes  on  your  nose,  there  are 
little  flakes  on  your  cheeks,  you  see  new 
lines  showing  up  around  your  eyes  and 
mouth,  or  your  neck,  has  a  sandpapery 
roughness— those  are  sure  signs  your  skin 
is  too  dry.  It  needs  to  be  lubricated  with 
a  cream  that  makes  up  for  the  natural  oils 
your  own  system  is  being  too  stingy  with. 

The  idea  that  a  lubricating  cream  has 
to  be  left  on  all  night  is  being  exploded 
with  a  bang.  The  time  such  a  cream  does 
the  most  good  is  after  your  skin  has  been 
thoroughly  washed  with  soap  and  water, 
it's  deep-pore  clean,  and  the  healthy  circu- 
lation has  been  brought  to  the  surface. 

Are  you  surprised  when  I  tell  you  a  dry 
skin  should  be  washed  with  soap  and 
water?  It's  a  positive  fact.  Only  you  must 
be  careful  in  your  choice  of  soap.  A  true 
and  tried  beauty  soap  that's  mild  enough 
for  the  finest  skin  is  your  old  friend  Ivory. 
It's  action  is  gentle,  yet  its  snowy  lather 
gets  down  into  those  pores  and  cleans  them 
out  so  that  the  lubricating  cream  can  do 
its  best  work. 

Soap-and-water  washing,  especially  if 
you  use  a  complexion  brush,  helps  bring 
the  healthy  circulation  up  to  the  surface. 
We're  going  to  tell  you  some  other  ways  to 
make  your  own  bloodstream  bring  natural 
health   and   beauty   to   your  complexion. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  methods  is  the 
DuBarry  Beauty-Angle  Treatment.  It's 
been  such  a  startling  success  since  the  treat- 
ment was  started  at  the  Hudnut  Salon, 
that  it's  just  been  adapted  for  home  use. 
In  the  salon,  treatments  are  given  in  a 
specially  constructed  chair  that  is  grad- 
ually adjusted  so  your  head  is  lower  than 
your  feet,  and  the  natural,  free  flow  of 
circulation  goes  to  your  cheeks.  Not  only 
are  you  comfortable  and  wonderfully  re- 
laxed in  this  position,  but  your  skin  is 
prepared  to  get  the  best  possible  results 
from  each  preparation  applied.  When  you 
get  up  after  the  treatment,  your  mirror 
tells  you  that  your  skin  is  looking  its 
loveliest  and  you  feel  full  of  mental 
energy,  as  if  all  the  cobwebs  had  been 
swept  away  from  your  brain! 

You    can    give    yourself    the  DuBarry 


Ginger  Rogers  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  girls  in  Hollywood.  No 
wonder,  when  she  looks  as  rav- 
ishing as  this  in  her  evening 
togs! 


Beauty-Angle  treatment  at  home  with  the 
help  of  an  attractive  kit  called  the  Du- 
Barry Beauty-Angle  Box.  It  contains  the 
necessary  preparations  and  a  booklet  tell- 
ing you  just  how  to  take  the  treatment  as 
it's  given  in  the  salon.  Your  own  bed  and 
pillows  placed  at  the  right  spots  take  the 
place  of  the  beauty-angle  chair. 

Soap-and-water  washing  and  stimulation 
are  even  more  important  for  an  oily  skin 
than  a  dry  one.  It's  the  lazy  pores,  letting 
too  much  oil  seep  through  to  the  surface, 
that  cause  "shine,"  make  your  face  attract 
dust  and  dirt  like  a  magnet,  and  lead  to 
coarsened  texture,  blackheads  or  blemishes. 
Make  those  pores  work  through  stimula- 
tion, and  they'll  tighten  up  so  that  the 
natural  flow  of  oil  normalizes  itself. 

There  are  special  preparations  that  are 
effective  in  helping  to  clear  up  a  skin  that's 
marred  by  blackheads  and  blemishes.  An 
excellent  one  is  Noxzema,  a  greaseless, 
medicated  face  cream  that's  won  an  en- 
viable reputation  for  results. 

Exciting  news  on  the  beauty  front  is  the 
sweeping  popularity  of  a  new  line  of  facial 
preparations  made  from  sun-ripened  fruits, 
luscious  avocados  and  the  Southern-grown 
papaya  melon.  There  are  four  products, 
all  liquid  or  semi-liquid  and  put  up  in 
matching  bottles.  These  include  a  cleansing 
cream,  lubricating  cream,  astringent  skin 
tonic  and  foundation.  We've  used  them  all 
and  are  enthusiastic  in  our  praises.  Their 
name  is  "Sunclyme"  and  they  come  from 
Florida.  Department  stores  carry  them. 

If  you  want  to  make  your  skin  especially 
alluring  for  evening,  you  should  know 
about  Miner's  Liquid  Make-up.  It  gives  a 
youthful,  velvety  finish  to  face,  arms  and 
neck  that  won't  rub  off  or  streak.  You 
simply  pour  a  small  quantity  in  the  palm 
of  your  hand,  apply  it  with  your  finger- 
tips and  blend  it  evenly  over  the  surface 
that  shows.  It  comes  in  several  skin-tone 
shades.  Some  women  like  to  use  it  as  an 
all-day  complexion  make-up,  too. 
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Silver  Screen 


——the  rehel  genius  life  never  tamed — strides 
across  the  screen  to  become  an  immortal  char* 
deter  in  the  motion  picture  gallery  of  the  great! 


The  outstanding  prestige  picture  of 
the  season  — Time 

The  most  distinguished  and  most 
important  contribution    to  the 

screen  this  year. 

—  Kate  Cameron, 
N.  Y.  Daily  News 

The  finest  historical  film  ever  made 
and  the  greatest  screen  biography. 

—  Frank  Nugent,  N.  Y.  Times 

So  far  superior ...  so  superlative . . . 
that  this  department  temporarily 
abandoned  its  job  of  being  critical. 

— Tne  Digest 


Warner  Bros,  proudly  present 


c £.      MI  NI  *  tie  un  of  EMILE  ZOLA 

WITH  A  CAST  OF  THOUSANDS  INCLUDING: 

Gale  Sondergaar J  ....  Joseph  Scliildkraut 

Gloria  Holden  •  Donald  Crisp  •  Erin  O'Brien-Mo  ore  • 
Henry  O  Neill  •  Louis  Calhern  •  Al.orris  Carnovsky  •  Directed 

Ly  William  Dieterle     Screen  play  by  Norman  Reilly  Raine,  Heinz  Herald  and  Geza  Herczeg. 

Soon  to  be  shown  Don  t  miss  the  picture  that  packed  America's  leading  theatres  for 

at  popular  prices!  weeks  at  $2.20  a  seat.  Coming  to  your  favorite  theatre  soon. 


Silver  Screen 
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At  parties,  dances,  every- 
where —  does  your  skin  re- 
main flawless,  alluring, 
youthful?  Compliments  and 
'  a   flattering   skin   can  be 
yours  with   Miner's  Liquid 
Make-Up.  Apply  it  to  face, 
neck,  arms  —  then  feel  the 
velvety  skin  texture.  A 
""J^JF      *     miracle?  No — Just  Miner's! 
<3s^       Lasts  all  day.  Won't  rub  off  or 
streak.  Shades:  peach,  rachel, 
A      brunette,  suntan.  At  drug  and 
""t^f/P      dep't  stores.  50c.  Trial  sizes  at 
_J    all  10c  counters, or  mail  coupon. 

jTAirfER^^TTlo  Tf7"N.*Y!,,cr"' 

i  Enclosed  find  10c  (stamps  or  coin)  for 

'trial    bottle    Miner's    Liquid  Make-Up. 

NAME  -, 

!  ADDRESS.__  


Hearty  Breakfasts 
For  Chilly 

M  ORNINGS  / 

By  Ruth  Corkm 


...Shade ... 


Even  though  she's  mar- 
ried to  Bob  Cobb,  owner 
of  a  restaurant  in  Holly- 
wood, Gail  Patrick  does 
not  hesitate  to  try 
her  hand  at  pancakes. 
There's  been  no  com- 
plaint from  Bob  —  as 
yet! 


If  you  would  serve  a  different  ham  and 
egg  dish,  split  some  English  Muffins  and 
toast  on  both  sides.  Butter  while  hot 
and  place  them  where  they  will  stay  hot. 
Broil  some  slices  of  cooked  ham  lightly, 
cut  the  size  of  the  halved  muffin.  Place  on 
muffin  and  cover  with  a  poached  egg.  Serve 
with  cream  sauce. 

BACON  SCRAMBLE 
8  slices  bacon   (dice  4) 
4  eggs 

Dash  of  pepper 
6  small  slices  bread  (diced) 
14  cup  milk 

A  little  salt 

Fry  bacon  until  brown.  Remove  whole 
slices  from  pan,  add  bread  and  toss  with 
diced  bacon  and  Crisco  until  well  seasoned 
and  slightly  browned.  Add  eggs  beaten  with 
milk  and  seasoning.  Scramble  as  usual  and 
lay  over  each  serving  a  slice  of  bacon. 
Serve  with  grilled  sliced  tomatoes  and— 

GINGER  CHEESE  MUFFINS 

2  cups  Swansdown  Flour 
14  teaspoon  baking  soda 

i/2  teaspoon  salt      i/2  cup  milk 
4  tablespoons  melted  Spry 

3  teaspoons  Royal  Baking  Powder 
i/2  teaspoon  ginger 

1  beaten  egg 
\/%  cup  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses 
2/3  cups  grated  cheese  (Krafts) 

Sift  all  dry  ingredients  together.  Beat 
egg  well  and  add  gradually  the  milk,  then 
dry  ingredients,  stirring  constantly,  then 
molasses.  Slowly  add  second  mixture  to 
dry  ingredients,  stirring  constantly.  When 
smooth,  add  melted  Spry.  Fold  in  grated 
cheese  last.  Half  fill  greased  muffin  tins 
with  mixture  and  bake  in  moderate  oven 
(3500  F.)  20  minutes.  Serve  hot  with  butter. 

Pancakes  are  a  universal  favorite  and  are 
welcome  for  any  type  of  menu.  They  may 
be  served  plain  or  with  various  accom- 
paniments. 

FLANNEL  CAKES 
Beat  1  egg  well.  Add  cup  milk,  a  table- 
spoon of  sugar,  14  teaspoon  salt,  2  cups 
sifted  flour,  3  tablespoons  vinegar  and 
lastly  14  teaspoon  of  soda.  Egg  may  be 
omitted  but  it  makes  them  lighter.  Cook 
on  griddle  'til  nicely  brown  on  both  sides. 


FRENCH  PANCAKES 
i/2  cup  flour  2  teaspoons  melted 

1  teaspoon  Royal  Crisco 
Baking  Powder         1  egg 
14  teaspoon  salt  1  cup  hot  milk 

Sift  flour,  baking  powder  and  salt  to- 
gether. Beat  egg  lightly  and  add  hot  milk 
and  melted  Crisco.  When  slightly  cool  stir 
into  sifted  ingredients.  Beat  until  perfectly 
smooth.  Grease  heated  griddle  with  Crisco. 
Use  about  2  tablespoons  batter  for  each 
pancake.  Spread  about  size  of  a  salad  dish, 
very  thin,  and  cook  to  a  golden  brown. 
Wrap  them  around  little  pig  sausages  or 
serve  with  butter  and  syrup.  They  may  be 
served  funnel  shape  and  filled  with  brown 
sugar  and  butter  which  melts  to  a  thin 
syrup,  with  preserves  or  marmalade. 

SUNDAY  BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit  or  Orange  Juice 

♦Grilled  Shad  Roe 
♦Scrambled  Eggs  Supreme 

Hot  Coffee  Milk 

GRILLED  SHAD  ROE 
Open  a  can  of  shad  roe.  Drain,  split  and 
season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Dredge  lightly 
with  flour  and  broil  or  grill  in  hot  fat. 
Put  2  tablespoons  butter  into  a  small  fry- 
ing pan.  Add  juice  of  one-half  a  lemon. 
Boil  up.  Pour  over  shad  roe. 

SCRAMBLED  EGGS  SUPREME 
Break  into  a  bowl  as  many  eggs  as 
needed.  Add  1  dessertspoon  of  milk  or 
cream  for  each  egg.  Season  well.  Add  small 
piece  of  butter.  Turn  eggs  into  double 
boiler.  Begin  to  "whisk"  them  at  once, 
continue  until  eggs  are  nearly  done.  Then 
take  boiler  from  hot  water  and  finish  cook- 
ing off  the  stove.  Put  on  platter  with  roe 
and  garnish  with  sliced  tomatoes. 

No  breakfast  menu  article  would  be  com- 
plete without  waffles.  And  here  is  one  of 
the  finest  recipes  I  have  ever  found. 


2  eggs  (yolks) 
1 14  to  2  cups  flour 
1  cup  milk 

1  teaspoon  salt 

2  egg  whites 


3  teaspoons  baking 

powder 
2  tablespoons  melted 

Crisco 
2  tablespoons  sugar 


Measure,  mix  and  sift  all  dry  ingredients. 
Add  milk  gradually,  then  egg  yolks  and 
Crisco.  Mix  thoroughly.  Lastly,  fold  in  egg 
whites,  stiffly  beaten. 
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Broadway's  sensational  stage  success 
becomes  the  outstanding  highlight  of 
I  the  screen's  new  big  pictures!... 
Authored  by  two  of  the  greatest  living 
.playwrights,  EDNA  FERBER  and  GEORGE 
KAUFMAN . . .  Thrillingly  directed  by 
the  genius  behind  "My  Man  Godfrey", 
^GREGORY  LA  CAVA . . .  Glamorousfy 
produced  by  Hollywood's  ace  picture- 
maker,  PANDRO  S.  BERMAN... inti- 
mately played  by  stars  daringly  cast 
to  sweep  you  off  your  feet  with  curi- 
osity- and  satisfaction! ...  At  last 
the  one  picture  you  simply  MUST  see! 


I     G     E  R 


SCREEN  PLAY  BY 
MORRIE  RYSKIND  AND  ANTHONY  VEILLER 


HEPBURN  *  ROGERS 

A    0    0    L    P    H  E 

MENJOU 

GAIL  PATRICK  CONSTANCE  COLLIER  ■  ANDREA  LEEDS 

SAMUEL  S.  HINDS  •  LUCILLE  BALL  •  FROM  THE  PUT  61  EDM  FERBER  AND  6E0R8E  S.  KAUFMAN 

DIRECTED  BY  GREGORY  LA  CAVA  •   PRODUCED  BY  PANORO  S.  BERMAN 


Md 

PICTUHtS 

If 


Silver  Screen 
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EYES 
MEN  ADORE 

SPARKLING,  glamorous  eyes  can  hold 
a  man  entranced— fascinated! 
But  eyes  that  are  tired,  dull,  or  red, 
disillusion  men! 

Before  going  out,  think  first  of  your 
eyes.  Use  ibath...the  wonderful  new 
solution  that  is  the  exact  formula  of  a 
specialist's  prescription. 

Quickly.. .safely. ..\ba\U  acts  in  4ways 
to  step  up  brilliance: 

1.  It  gently  washes  away  surface  dirt 

2.  Safely  relaxes  tired  eye  muscles 

3.  Reduces  redness 

4.  Promotes  natural  secretions,  which  keep 
your  eyes  bright,  lustrous 

How  much  better  your  eyes  feel  — in- 
stantly! Rested.  Relaxed.  How  much 
better  they  look!  Sparkling.  Young. 

Get  Ibath  at  any  good  drug  depart- 
ment. Only  50  cents  — the  price  of  a 
manicure— and  an  eye-cup  comes  with 
every  bottle.  Ibath  is  made  by  McKesson 
&  Robbins,  who  have  supplied  physi- 
cians and  hospitals  for  over  100  years. 
So  you  see— it  must  be  safe. 

MCKESSON  &  ROBBINS   


ibath 


Personal  to  Fat  Girls!  -  Now  you  can  sum 

down  your  face  and  figure  without  strict  dieting 
or  back-breaking  exercises.  Just  eat  sensibly  and 
take  4  Marmola  Prescription  Tablets  a  day  until 
you  have  lost  enough  fat  —  then  stop. 

Marmola  Prescription  Tablets  contain  the  same 
element  prescribed  by  most  doctors  in  treating 
their  fat  patients.  Millions  of  people  are  using 
tham  with  success.  Don't  let  others  think  you 
have  no  spunk  and  that  your  will-power  is  as 
flabby  as  your  flesh.  Start  with  Marmola  today 
»nd  win  the  slender  lovely  figure  rightfully  yours. 


John  King  and  Joy 
Hodges  in  a  photo 
finish  in  Universal'* 
"Merry-Go  -  Round 
of  1938" 


By  S.  R.  Mook 


here  Are  Many  Films  In  The 
Mak  ing  And  The  Busy 
Studios  Are  The  Most 


UP    WITH  the 
birds  and  sing- 
ing like  a  lark 
(Liar!)    over  the 

prospect  of  visiting  the  studios  today.  So  off 
we  go.  There  is  most  doing  at— 

R-K-O 

CO  WE  start  here.  Of  course,  their  biggest 
3  picture  is  "Damsel  in  Distress"  starring 
Fred  Astaire— alone  for  the  first  time  since 
he  met  Ginger  Rogers.  Joan  Fontaine,  who 
goes  from  picture  to  picture  with  the 
agility  of  a  monkey  swinging  from  limb  to 
limb  (no  inference  intended)  is  his  leading 
lady.  Joan  bids  fair  to  outdistance  sister 
Olivia  deHavilland.  RKO,  it  seems  to  me, 
have  overlooked  a  great  publicity  stunt  in 
failing  to  tell  the  public  she  is  a  descendant 
of  the  famous  Havilland  china  makers. 
But  that's  their  funeral— not  mine. 

It  seems  at  Totleigh  Castle  (the  ancestral 
home  of  Lord  Marshmoreton  (Montague 
Love)  and  his  beautiful  daughter  (Joan) 
the  servants  are  drawing  for  a  sweepstakes 
on  the  coming  betrothal  of  Joan,  who  is 
being  held  practically  a  prisoner  until  she 
announces  whom  she  is  going  to  marry. 
Most  of  the  servants  think  Ray  Noble 
(adored  stepson  of  Joan's  doughty  aunt 
(Constance  Collier)  will  be  the  lucky  man. 
The  butler  (Reginald  Gardner)  draws 
Ray's  ticket  but  a  page  boy  (Harry  Wat- 
son) insists  Joan  is  in  love  with  a  mysteri- 
ous stranger  and  enters  a  ticket  on  this 
"Mr.  X." 

Joan  eludes  her  guards  and  hurries  to 


r      Intcre  stins   Places  In 
Hollywoo  d.    A    S  urvey 
Oi  The  Pictures  To  Come. 


London.  In  London  an  American  dancer 
(that's  right.  Fred  Astaire)  has  become  a 
celebrity,  thanks  to  the  high-pressure  pub- 
licity of  his  press-agent  (George  Burns)  and 
his  secretary  (Gracie  Allen).  They  flood 
the  papers  with  lurid  stories  of  Fred's  love- 
life  and  conquests.  As  Fred  gets  into  a 
cab,  Joan  jumps  in  and  begs  him  to  help 
her  escape.  They  are  overtaken  by  Reg- 
inald Gardner  and  Harry  Watson.  Harry, 
thinking  Fred  is  the  mysterious  "Mr.  X", 
promises  to  help  him.  A  policeman  comes 
up  to  arrest  the  disputants  but  Fred  gets 
away  during  an  "ingenuous  street  dance 
routine"  as  he  sings  "I  Can't  Be  Bothered 
Now."  Imagine  stopping  to  sing  and  dance 
with  a  cop  after  you!  But,  of  course,  this 
is  a  musical  comedy. 

To  make  a  long  story  short  (or  should 
I  have  started  sooner?)  Fred  gets  smuggled 
into  the  castle  by  Harry,  and  into  Joan's 
boudoir.  Her  flustered  actions  convince 
him  she  is  in  love  with  him  so  he  rents  a 
cottage  in  the  neighborhood— against  Mr. 
Burns'  objections. 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  seen 
Mr.  Astaire  when  he  really  looked  like 
one  of  the  world's  ten  best  dressed  men, 
but  he  is  sure  wearing  clothes  today. 
"What  is  it?"  he  demands  gruffly  of  Joan. 

"May  I  come  in?"  she  smiles. 
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HAIL !  the  conquering  hero  comes! 


WALTER  WANGER 

presents 


Hollywood  hails  Atterbury  DodcL.the  timid 
soul  who  took  the  studios  to  town!  Are 
there  laughs?  Is  there  romance?  Are  there 
thrills?  Clarence  Buddington  Kelland,  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  author  who  gave  you 
"Mr.  Deeds"  and  "Catspaw",  never  wrote  a 
funnier  adventure... and  with  this  star-studded 
cast  tossing  the  excitement  together . .  .Wow ! 


LESLIE  JOAN 

HOWARD  BLONDELL 


,„  HUMPHREY  BOGART 

ALAN  MOWBRAY  •  MARLA  SHELTON 
C.  HENRY  GORDON   •  JACK  CARSON 

Directed  by  TAY  GARNETT 
Screenplay  by  GENE  TOWNE  and  GRAHAM  BAKER 
Released  thru  United  Artists 


Silver    Scre  en 
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To  Quickly  Relieve 

j&COLD 

DISCOMFORTS 


use 


MENTHOLATUM 


Gives 

LCOMFORT] 

Daily 


BEAUTIFUL 

in  3  to  5  weeks  by  the 


Parisian  Methods 


!F 


FORM 


IF 


Byour   bust  has 
■  lost   its  beauty 
through  illness, 
cares,  mother- 
hood,   or  agre. 
a  your  bust  is  in- 
sufficiently or 
over  developed. 

LET  ME 
HELP  YOU 

by  mv  famous  treat- 
ments for 

STRENGTHENING 
DEVELOPING  or 

REDUCING 

each  treatment  be- 
inpr  entirely  differ- 
ent. 

These  methods  are 
applied  external  ly 
and  can  not  have  any 
i  1 1_  effect:  they  en- 
tail no  special  re- 
gime, no  fatiguing 
exercise,  no  inter- 
nal medicament,  and 
for  26  years  have 
been  used  al  I  over 
the  world  with  re- 
markable success. 

FREE  OFFER 

Readers  of  SCREENLAND  will '"  receive,  under'  pla... 
£iy£r,„fu'1  fletilils  about  DEVELOPING  or  STRENGTH- 
or  REDUCING.  Mail  today  to  Mme.  HELENE 
DUROY,  11  rue  de  Miromesnil,  Div.  UI3D.  Paris  (8e) 
France.  Please  frive  address  in  block  letters  and  en- 
close 10  cts.  stamp  for  answer.  Postage  6  cts. 


Fred  grouchily  opens  the  lower  half  of 
the  door.  Joan  peeps  under  it  very  coyly, 
so  he  gets  a  bored  look  on  his  face  and 
opens  the  top  half.  Then  she  steps  into 
the  room. 

"1  suppose  it  seems  very  odd  to  you— 
my  coming  here  like  this,"  she  begins. 

"Not  at  all,"  Fred  rejoins  sarcastically. 
"Neighborly.  Won't  you  have  a  seat?" 

"No,  thank  you.  I  can  only  stay  a  mo- 
ment," she  replies. 

"Please  do,"  he  urges  her.  "I'll  feel  safer 
if  you're  sitting"— remembering  the  bop  on 
the  jaw  she  gave  him  when  they  were 
standing.  "Is  there  something  I  can  do 
for  you?" 

"No-o-o,"  she  stammers,  embarrassed.  "I 
—I  wanted  to  see  you." 

"You've  come  just  in  time,"  he  tells  her. 
"I'm  leaving  for  Paris  almost  immediately. 

"You-you're  never  coming  back?"  she 
gasps  in  dismay. 

"Don't  worry,"  Fred  reassures  her.  "You 
can  always  buy  a  punching  bag." 

"That's  what  I  came  to  see  you  about," 
she  begins  and  then  confusion  overtakes 
her  as  her  embarrassment  grows.  "Father 
has  just  explained  everything  to  me  and 
now  I  understand  how  it  happened." 

"I  see,"  Fred  agrees.  "Your  father  ex- 
plained to  you  why  you  slapped  me." 

"No,  no.  You  see,  things  are  frightfully 
mixed  up.  Father  made  a  mistake  about 
you,  and,  after  he  spoke  to  you  yesterday, 
you— naturally  thought  you— you  were 
somebody  else." 

"Oh,  I  did,  eh?"  Fred  puts  in. 

"And,"  she  rushes  on,  "you  didn't  know, 
of  course.  I  thought  you  were  being— your- 
self. And  then— father  explained  that  he 
thought  you  were  the  other  man,  and  then, 
of  course,  how  were  you  to  know  I  didn't 
mean  you.  Do  you  understand?" 

"Perfectly,"  Fred  assures  her. 

"Now,  do  you  see  why  I— I  slapped  you?" 
she  inquires  eagerly. 

"Just  a  minute,"  he  interrupts.  "Whom 
did  you  slap— me  or  the  other  man?" 

It  sounds  like  one  of  the  Marx  Brothers' 
routines  to  me  but  the  director  is  ap- 
parently satisfied  because  he  says,  "All 
right,  let's  take  it!" 

"For  heaven's  sake,"  my  guide  whispers, 
grabbing  me  by  the  sleeve,  "don't  stand 
there.  You're  right  in  his  line  of  vision  and 
if  he  looks  up  and  sees  a  strange  face  he 
has  a  fit!" 

"I  suppose,"  I  rejoin  sarcastically  as  I 
move,  "when  he  was  on  the  stage  for  fifteen 
years  the  hundreds  of  people  in  the  audi- 
ence every  night  were  all  intimate  friends 
of  his?  None  of  them  were  strangers,  huh?" 


The  atmosphere  is  getting  pretty  tense 
around  here  so  we  leave  and  proceed  to  the 
next  set.  Here  Wheeler  and  Woolsey  are 
at  work  on  "High  Flyers— their  last  picture 
together  for  a  long,  long  time— account  of 
Woolsey's  stomach.  It's  on  the  blink. 

This  picture  has  more  plot  than  any  of 
the  other  comedies  these  boys  have  made 
and  1  hope  it  will  be  their  best— so  they 
can  part  on  a  high  note  as  it  were. 

Things  are  continually  disappearing  in 
the  household  of  Paul  Harvey  and  despite 
the  crystal-gazing  efforts  of  his  wife  (Mar- 
garet Dumont)  no  one  can  find  them  and 
no  one  suspects  that  the  culprit  is  a  canine 
kleptomaniac— a  cute  little  Boston  bull 
named  Spots. 


The  next  set  is  "Love  in  a  Basement." 
R-K-O  made  this  picture  years  ago  with 
Ginger  Rogers  and  Norman  Foster.  It  was 
called  "Rafter  Romance."  Now  they've 
changed  the  locale  from  an  attic  to  a 
basement  and  substituted  Whitney  Bourne 
and  James  Dunn  for  the  other  two. 

When  I  get  inside,  they  are  lining  up  for 
the  next  shot.  The  script  girl  says  some- 
thing to  Dunn  and  Jimmie  whirls  on  her 
and  says,  "Will  you  please  let  me  relax  for 
a  minute?  I  worked  until  2:00  o'clock  this 
morning  and  I  was  here  again  at  9:00." 

"Say!"  Scriptie  screams.  "Who  da  ya 
think  yah  talkin'  to?" 

Jimmie  grins  and  pinches  her  cheek. 
"The  sweetest  girl  in  the  world,  DEAR," 
he  murmurs.  So  bloodshed  is  averted. 

This  was  a  cute  picture  before  and  it 
should  be  again.  Jimmie  and  Whitney 
room  in  the  same  house.  Both  are  behind 
with  their  rent.  Jimmie  works  nights  and 
Whitney  works  days.  The  landlord  (Solly 
Ward)  hasn't  the  heart  to  turn  them  out 
so  he  hits  on  the  idea  of  having  them 
occupy  the  same  room— in  the  basement. 
They'll  never  meet  he  assures  them.  They 
never  do  meet  but  they  hate  each  other 
and  write  sarcastic  notes.  She  sends  an 
undertaker  to  remove  Jimmie's  body  while 
he's  asleep  and  he  puts  a  live  lobster  in 
her  bed.  Nice  kids. 

But  they  do  meet— at  a  nearby  restaurant 
one  evening  and  fall  in  love.  Jimmie  gets 
into  a  fight  on  Whit's  account  and  gets 
knocked  cold.  She  has  him  brought  into 
her  room,  little  dreaming  it  is  also  his 
room. 

She  is  reluctantly  explaining  to  Jimmie 
that  she  shares  the  room  with  an  unknown 
stranger.  "There!"  she  finishes  triumph- 
antly. "I've  explained  it  all.  You  see,  I've 
never  even  seen  him." 

"I  see,  darling,"  he  begins,  tongue  in 


Alan  Mowbray,  Lola  Lane,  Allyn  Joslyn  and  Grant 
Mitchell  in  a  dramatic  sequence  in  "Hollywood  Hotel" 
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Whitney  Bourne,  Frank- 
lin   Pangborn   and  James 
Dunn  working  in  "Love 
in  a  Basement'' 


cheek,  when  the  door  bursts  open  and  the 
landlord  and  the  daughter  of  Jimmies  boss 
(who  is  on  the  make— the  daughter,  I 
mean,  not  the  boss)  and  a  lot  of  the 
roomers  rush  in. 

"Mary,"  the  landlord  begins  to  Whitney, 
"this  isn't  right.  You  know  the  agreement." 

"What  agreement?"  Whitney  asks  in 
puzzlement.  "Perhaps  someone  will  be  kind 
enough  to  explain." 

Jimmie  doesn't  want  her  to  know  he  is 
the  hapless  individual  who  shares  the  room 
with  her,  so  he  puts  in  his  two-bits  worth, 
rather  apprehensively.  "I  don't  know  why 
one's  privacy  must  be  disturbed  like  this." 

"Now,  Mary,"  the  landlord  continues,  a 
tear  in  his  voice,  "after  all  my  trust,  I  see 
you've  broken  your  word."  He  points  to 
Mary.  "You  from  eight  in  the  evening  to 
eight  in  the  morning  and  him,"  indicating 
Jimmie,  "from  eight  in  the  morning  to 
eight  in  the  evening." 

"You!"  Whitney  screams  at  Jimmie  in 
her  best  ten,  twenty,  thirty  manner  as  the 
situation  dawns  on  her. 

As  Robert  Benchley  has  often  remarked, 
"Love  conquers  all." 


A.  ND  so,  Allah  be  praised,  we  come  to 
*  the  last  set  on  this  lot.  It  is  "There 
Goes  The  Groom"  starring  Ann  Sothern 
and  Burgess  Meredith.  There  are  signs  all 
over  the  place  "No  visitors."  "You'd  better 
wait  here,"  my  guide  suggests,  "while  I  go 
see  if  I  can  get  you  on  the  set." 

[Continued  on  page  60] 


NEW  AND  BETTER 

PICTURE  TITLES 

"Don't  Forget  To  Remember"  (Bur- 
gess Meredith)  has  been  changed 
to   "There  Goes  the  Groom" 

"A  Love  Like  That"  (Barbara  Stan- 
wyck) has  been  changed  to     . . 

"Breakfast  for  Two" 

"Don't  Pull  Your  Punches"  (Wayne 
Morris)  has  been  changed  to  ...  . 

"The  Kid  Comes  Back" 

"The  Great  Diamond  Mystery''  (Cesar 
Romero)  has  been  changed  to   .  . 

"Dangerously  Yours" 

"It  Never  Happened  Before"  (Lily 
Pons)  has  been  changed  to 

"Hitting  a  New  High" 


POPULAR  MODEL  GIVES 
TIP  ON  SAVING 
STOCKINGS!  ^* 


3  col£'yvuj|  afockuAn 
&Mo  IN  HALF  Jfaf 


Here's  the  girl  you  see  in  lots  of  fashion 
photographs  —  lovely  Evelyn  Kelly.  "I 
furnish  my  own  stockings,"  she  says,  "and 
Ivory  Flakes  save  me  money.  Stockings 
washed  with  pure  suds 
wear  twice  as  long.' 


ACTION !  DEMANDS  PHOTOGRAPHER.  Look  at  the 
strain  on  Evelyn's  sheer  stockings!  They 
can  take  it,  because  they're  kept  fresh  and 
strong  by  Ivory  care! 


ONE  MINUTE  PLEASE!  Evelyn  Kelly,  popular 
photographers'  model,  takes  one  minute  at 
bedtime  to  dash  her  stockings  through  Ivory 
Flakes  suds.  "Now  they  wear  twice  as  long." 


Pure  soap  prevents  weakening 
of  silk  stockings 

"Protecting  the  freshness  of  silk  is  the 
whole  secret  of  getting  real  wear  from 
stockings,"  say  fine  stores.  "That's  why  we 
advise  the  soap  flakes  made  from  the  fa- 
mous pure  Ivory  Soap— the  soap  that  pro- 
tects even  a  baby's  young  skin." 

Don't  pile  up  stockings  you've  worn— 
don't  use  any  soap  less  pure  than  Ivory 
Flakes— don't  let  your  stockings  get  stale. 
All  these  make  silk  grow  weak  and  old. 

Start  tonight  with  Ivory  Flakes.  One 
minute  of  daily  care  can  add  weeks  of 
wear— Ivory  Flakes  are  pure  economy! 


— 
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awacSi  at* 

SrW^ackier 
rr-m  Sing-  0 


Ton6n  \oryou!  "  -Our 
be9'        •  \  Sv/'"1^  "  "the 


HI!  HI! 


Darryl  F.  Zanuck 
in  charge  of  production 


[LIFE  BB?/NS 
IN  CbLLfGf] 

with  a  glo-roarious  casr 
of  entertainment's  top- 
no  tchers! 

JOAN    D  AV I 
TONY  MARTIN 
GLORIA  STUART 

FRED  STONE  •  NAT  PENDLETON 
DICK  BALDWIN  •  JOAN  MARSH 
DIXIE  DUNBAR   •  JED  PROUTY 
MAURICE  CASS   •  MARJORIE 
WEAVER    *   ROBERT  LOWERY 
LON  CHANEY,  JR. 
Directed  by  William  A.  Seiter 

Associate  Producer  Harold  Wilson  •  Screen 
Play  by  Karl  Tunberg  and  Don  Etllinger 
Suggested  by  a  series  of  stones  by  Darrell 
Ware  •  Ritz  Brothers  Specialty  Routines  by 
Sam  Pokraji,  Sid  Kvller  and  Ray  Golden 


HA!  HAI 

VlOTtA 

LIFE  I 

WOTTA 
RIOT  I 

WOTTA 
LAPPA- 

pALOOZA* 


l^ybe,ysssfoo,M.. 
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Little  Shirley 
Temple  is  growing 
up,  and  what  a 
pretty  girl  she  is 
going  to  be!  With 
Charles  Cavanaugh 
in  "Heidi." 


S 


I IV  E  R 


s 


C  R  E  E  N 


JEANETTE  MacDON- 
ALD  and  Grace  Moore 
will  have  you  believe 
that  there  is  nothing  to  the 
rumor  that  they  are  feuding.  It  all  started 
when  a  Hollywood  columnist  wrote  a  long 
article  to  the  effect  that  Jeanette  MacDon- 
ald  was  the  best  singer  on  the  screen.  So  it 
was  just  assumed  that  La  Moore  would 
resent  that— there  is  not  any  evidence  that 
she  did— and  when  Norman  Shearer  gave  a 
dinner  party  recently  and  sat  Jeanette  right 
next  to  Grace  everybody  said,  "Oh  goodie, 
there'll  be  a  bit  of  verbal  clawing  now." 
To  their  annoyance,  Grace  and  Jeanette 
were  very  cordial  to  each  other.  And  a 
week  or  so  later  when  the  Basil  Rathbones, 
Hollywood's  Number  One  Party  Tossers, 
gave  a  party  in  honor  of  the  newly-weds, 
the  Gene  Raymonds  and  the  Buddy 
Rogers,  Hollywood's  top  flight  prima 
donnas,  Jeanette  and  Grace  and  Lily  Pons 
and  Gladys  Swarthout,  chatted  together  con- 
genially all  evening.  What  they  said  to  each 
other  was  all  very  very  pleasant,  but  what 
they  thought  of  each  other  we'll  never  know. 
«—«#»— 

A.  FTER  living  in  rented  apartments  and 
'  small  un-chic  houses  for  the  last  nine 
years  Kay  Francis  has  finally  decided  to 
become  a  Hollywood  resident  and  is  build- 
ing a  home  of  her  own.  It  will  be  the 
usual  movie  star  showplace— a  hilltop  and 
a  swimming  pool. 

—»#»—» 

GLENDA  FARRELL  and  Mary  Brian 
introduced  the  very  last  note  in  fash- 
ion innovations  when  they  attended  a 
supper  dance  recently  at  the  Beverly  Wil- 
shire.  Glenda  carried  an  evening  bag  fash- 
ioned of  real  gardenias,  lined  in  satin  with 
white  satin  straps.  Mary  carried  an  eve- 
ning muff  designed  from  seventy-five  white 
gardenias,  with  tiny  blue  bachelor  buttons 
furnishing  a  decorative  design. 

» — «#" — » 

FROM  London  comes  the  news  that 
Merle  Oberon  and  David  Niven  are  both 
working  there  in  the  same  studio  but  you'd 
never  know  from  the  supreme  indifference 
with  which  they  ignore  each  Other  that 
they  were  once  Hollywood's  most  romantic 
couple.  Why,  Merle  even  used  to  follow 
David  around  the  Bel  Air  golf  course,  and 
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David  even  sat  in  a  beauty  salon  while 
Merle  was  having  her  hair  done.  Alas  and 
alack,  another  day  another  love. 

«—"#»—" 

DOLORES  DEL  RIO  is  the  proud  re- 
cipient of  an  exquisite  new  evening 
gown,  sent  her  from  Paris  by  Chanel.  The 
gown  is  designed  from  red  and  white  rib- 
bons, woven  basket-like  into  a  moulded 
line.  Del  Rio  wears  it  with  her  customary 
dash  and  sweep. 

■ — -<#" — ■ 

VY/HENEVER  Buck  Jones  issues  a  per- 
*  *  sonal  check,  he's  actually  giving  some 
one  an  autographed  photo  of  himself. 
Buck's  checks  have  a  picture  of  himself 
astride  a  bucking  horse,  and  his  bank  won't 
accept  any  others.  Which  isn't  conceit  on 
the  western  star's  part,  but  simply  a  novel 
and  effective  method  of  avoiding  the  dan- 
ger of  getting  his  autograph  on  a  blank 
check  and  then  filling  in  the  figures. 

Bank  clerks  used  to  have  fifty  million 
fits  trying  to  figure  out  whether  or  not 
Carole  Lombard's  checks  were  forgeries  or 
the  real  thing.  Carole,  it  seems,  never 
writes  her  name  twice  in  the  same  manner, 
and  you  can  readily  see  how  it  might  be  a 
trifle  confusing  to  the  boys,  in  the  cages. 
But  Fieldsie,  her  secretary  manager,  finally 
came  to  their  rescue  and  devised  a  plan 
whereby  every  Lombard  check  must  have 
a  special  notation  on  it  before  a  bank  clerk 
is  to  honor  it. 

BILL  POWELL  gave  Myrna  Loy  a  bushel 
of  cookies  on  her  birthday.  Her  hus- 
band, Arthur  Hornblow  Jr.,  did  much  bet- 
ter by  her,  however,  he  came  across  with 
diamond  and  sapphire  earrings,  necklace 
and  bracelet. 

„_„#,„_. 

WHAT  makes  movie  stars  laugh?  The 
following  paragraph  which  appeared 
in  one  of  the  daily  gossip  columns  has  been 
repeated  at  practically  every  dinner  table 
in  Hollywood,  with  dozens  of  glamour  girls 
laughing  so  hard  over  it  that  they  choke 
on   the  consomme.  This  is  what  throws 


them  into  stitches:  Herbert 
Marshall  was  asked  if  he'd 
pose  for  a  picture  showing 
the  rear  view  of  his  head 
for   a  guessing  contest   that   one  of  the 
magazines  is  running.  "Certainly,"  said  Mr. 
Marshall,  "but  the  contestants  won't  have 
much  trouble  identifying  me  if  they  saw 
my  last  film,  'Angel,'  with  Marlene  Diet- 
rich." 

A  ND  there  are  those  who  say  that  poor 
*  Marlene  will  have  nothing  less  than 
a  stroke  when  she  reads  in  the  Paris  news- 
papers that  Lubitsch  made  re-takes  on 
"Angel"  with  Herbert  Marshall  and  Melvyn 
Douglas— and  having  no  Dietrich  around 
he  used  the  back  of  her  stand-in's  head 
for  the  new  scenes! 

> — «<$>' — • 

SOMETHING  new  in  tangoes  was  danced 
by  Mary  Pickford  and  Cesar  Romero  at 
a  party  the  other  night.  Mary,  who  comes 
right  about  to  Cesar's  belt  buckle,  did  the 
entire  tango  without  once  having  her  feet 
touch  the  floor. 

■ — °#>» — ■ 

|N  THE  swell  fight  finish  of  "Big  City" 
*  you  will  notice  that  Man  Mountain  Dean 
does  his  fighting  on  a  pair  of  crutches, 
which  happens  to  be  authentic,  not  a  gag. 
Dean  broke  his  leg  before  he  had  to  do 
his  scene  in  "Big  City,"  and  to  move,  him 
about  on  the  set  the  studio  property  de- 
partment had  a  huge  wheel  chair  made  up 
for  him.  "It's  much  more  comfortable  than 
the  one  I  have  at  home,"  Dean  commented 
to  the  star  of  the  picture,  Luise  Rainer, 
one  day  when  she  was  chatting  with  him 
on  the  set.  "It's  bigger,  and  the  back  is 
easier."  The  next  day  when  Man  Moun- 
tain arrived  on  the  set  he  found  a  note  on 
the  chair  informing  him  that  the  chair  was 
his  for  keeps,  a  gift  from  Luise  Rainer. 

DON'T  ever  accept  an  invitation  to 
lunch  with  Joan  Blondell  when  she  is 
on  a  diet,  because  she'll  hate  you  if  you 
don't  share  her  diet  lunch,  and  you'll  hate 
her  if  you  do  (it's  that  bad).  "Anything 
that  tastes  good,  don't  eat,"  is  her  simple 
solution. 
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Allan  Jones  relaxes  with  Irene  Hervey. 


Charles    Boyer    serving  Margaret 
Lindsay  at  a  crowded  buffet. 
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One  of  the  most  popular  pools  in  town 
is  at  the  West  Side  Tennis  Club. 


Jeanette  MacDonald  wards  off  bad  luck. 
Adrian  is  flattered  to  hear  that  she  sings 
better  in  the  gowns  that  he  designs. 


THERE  was  heat  lightning  over  Hollywood,  for  the  Basil  Rath- 
bones  were  giving  a  dinner  party  in  honor  of  the  Gene  Ray- 
monds   (Jeanette   MacDonald).   The   Buddy    Rogers  (Mary 
Pickford)  and  all  of  the  photographers  and  all  of  their  accom- 
panying flash  bulbs  were  in  attendance. 

During  the  long  wait  for  dinner,  held  up  until  almost  eleven 
o'clock,  one  had  ample  chance  to  notice  the  guests.  Most  of  the 
stars  were  there:  Paul  Muni,  Kay  Frances,  Miriam  Hopkins,  Grace 
Moore,  Allan  Jones,  Charles  Boyer,  Gladys  Swarthout,  Fay  Wray, 
Anita  Louise,  Harold  Lloyd  and,  besides  these,  many  names  im- 
portant to  the  industry,  such  as  The  Jesse  Laskys,  brilliant  Frances 
Marion,  the  Mervyn  LeRoys,  Hedda  Hooper,  Hollywood's  "First 
Lady,"  The  Winfield  Sheehans,  the  Jack  Warners  etc.,  etc. 

In  other  words  it  was  a  photographer's  paradise,  and  as  it's  of 
photographers  in  Hollywood  that  I  am  primarily  writing,  the 
nonsense  of  the  evening  made  a  perfect  setting. 

All  the  men,  who  shoot  the  pictures  that  you  see  in  the  fan 
magazines  of  the  stars  who  make  the  pictures,  were  there.  In  fact, 
there  was  some  hard  feelings  amon?  them  because  some  com- 
paratively  unimportant  guys  had  been  made  welcome.  And  why 
not?  It  was  like  asking  Vogue's  Cecil  Beaton,  Harpers  Bazaar's  Bason- 
Hoyningen-Huene,  and  International  News'  Tony  Sarno  and  some  tabloid 
photographers  'o  shoot  the  same  shots  at  the  same  time. 

Photographers  all  have  their  peculiar  trade  tricks  and  they  don't  like 
to  perform  in  front  of  competitors  any  more  than  any  one  else  does. 

At  best  the  life  of  the  off  studio  cameraman  is  not  an  easy  one,  but 
before  I  go  into  that  let  me  finish  with  Basil  and  Ouida's  party. 

Out  on  the  lawn  a  dance  floor  had  been  built.  There  was  a  table  of 
honor,  for  the  brides  and  grooms  and  a  few  choice  friends,  that  was  flower 
laden  and  shaped  like  the  crescent  moon.  A  buffet  was  at  one  side  of  the 
dance  floor  and  the  food  was  delicious.  People  danced,  ate,  drank,  stayed 
late,  had  a  wonderful  time  and  the  photographers  had  a  field  day.  The 
only  one  who  objected  to  the  presence  of  the  photographers  was  a  one- 
time star  whom  they  ignored. 

Now,  if  the  studios  had  their  way,  no  men  would  have  been  allowed 
to  take  pictures  that  night.  All  of  the  studios,  and  M.G.M.  in  particular, 
want  to  supervise  all  of  the  pictures  taken  of  their  players.  They  all  are 
in  fear  that  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  the  "illusion"  of  the  stars  will 
be  shattered.  Actually  the  stars,  with  their  hair  down,  still  look  far  lovelier 
than  most  people  with  theirs  up.  A  few  unusual  shots  are  not  only 
humanizing  but  give  the  fan  magazines  a  much  needed  variety. 

The  studios  have  gotten  incredibly  smug  and  many  of  them  turn  out 
countless  dull  shots  that  they,  somehow,  expect  will  delight  their  public. 
Paramount  is  especially  lucky  in  it's  photographic  department.  Not  only 
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This  is  real  relaxation  and  the  subject  behind  Sandra  Storm  and  George  Rigaud  at 
the  glasses  and  mustache  is  Fred  MacMurray.         Santa  Monica.  Newly  risen  from  the  sea. 


Basil  Rathbone  and  Miriam 
Hopkins,  Mrs.  Litvak  to  you. 


The  Author  And  His  Candid  Camera 
Are  Famous  At  The  S  wankiest 
Night  Spots  In  New  York.  Here 
Is  What  He   Shot   In  ■  Holly  wood. 


in  having  Don  English  and  Eugene  Ritchee,  but  because  they 
have  John  Engstead,  whose  tact  in  handling  both  stars  and 
photographers  has  made  him  a  tremendous  asset.  Visiting  firemen 
are  not  over  welcome  and  even  before  the  studios  were  closed  to 
Eastern  photographers  by  labor  unions  it  was  not  very  easy  to  get 
what  you  wanted. 

Two  years  ago,  I  was  anxious  to  shoot  Crawford.  I'd  shot  almost 
every  one  else  and  wanted  studies  of  her  to  round  out  my  collec- 
tion. One  evening  the  'phone  rang— "Miss  Crawford's  appoint- 
ment is  for  Ten-thirty  tomorrow  morning,"  the  voice  from  the 
studio  was  saying  to  a  very  delighted  me.  Surely  few  women  of 
the  screen  have  greater  beauty  and  allure  than  is  hers,  and  few 
have  worked  harder  or  more  intelligently  to  achieve  just  that 
result. 

I  was  up  early  and  waiting  in  the  publicity  department  at 
M.G.M.  by  ten-fifteen  the  next  morning.  At  eleven  it  was  ex- 
plained that  they  were  shooting  outdoor  shots  and  Miss  Crawford 
preferred  to  wait  until  they  came  indoors,  and  so  I  waited.  I 
waited  just  six  and  one-half  hours,  to  be  exact.  She  apologized 
charmingly  and  as  casually  as  though  it  had  been  six  and  one- 
half  minutes.  I  then  took  some  dozen  photos  of  her,  of  Director  Van  Dyke 
and  of  Brian  Aherne,  who  is  an  old  friend  of  mine.  Crawford,  herself,  I 
found  even  lovelier  looking  than  I  had  anticipated  and  with  not  unex- 
pected sparkle  and  humor.  As  the  studio  is  very  strict  about  photos  taken, 
the  film  packs  are  turned  over  to  one  of  the  publicity  men  to  be  developed 
and  printed  on  the  lot.  Miss  Crawford  was  to  put  her  personal  O.K.  on 
them  the  next  morning  and  I  was  to  get  them  at  noon.  What  I  did  get 
back  was  one  print  of  Miss  Crawford  and  one  of  Mr.  Van  Dyke.  The 
others,  of  my  own  photos,  I  was  never  shown  and  I  have  yet  to  learn 
what  became  of  the  ones  of  Brian  Aherne.  Of  course,  such  high-handed 
treatment  is  quite  an  exception,  for  in  the  first  place,  most  of  the  stars 
are  exceedingly  considerate;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  studios,  realizing 
photographers  can  be  as  temperamental  as  their  own  prima  donnas, 
handle  them  with  care. 

Carole  Lombard  is  the  very  opposite  of  Miss  Crawford.  Forthright, 
witty  and  naturally  very  beautiful,  Carole  can't  take  a  bad  photo.  Once 
I  arrived  at  her  house  very  early  for  a  sitting.  Fieldsie,  her  friend  and 
secretary,  insisted  on  waking  her,  and  down  she  came,  no  make-up  and 
the  mist  of  sleep  still  on  her  eyes,  and  she  was  incredibly  lovely.  How 
few  of  us  ever  look  human  when  we  have  just  wakened,  I  know  I  don't. 
Carole  was  also  one  of  the  first  to  take  an  interest  in  candid  camera 
photography,  and  one  of  my  first  such  shots  made  in  New  York  was  of 
her  at  the  Central  Park  Casino  with  William  Rhinelander  Stewart. 

Marlene  Dietrich  is  another  star  whom  I  find  [Continued  on  page  70] 


A  real  beauty  like  Carole  Lombard  can 
make  a  face  like  this  and  still  be  beautiful. 


Mary  Pickford  primps.  Harold  Lloyd  has 
his  giggle  water  in  hand. 
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According  to  some 
pictures,  all  great 
ladies  are  upholstered 
sea-going  dowagers. 


UCIUS 

Illustrated  by  James  Trembath 

Film  Versions  Of  Life 
Among  The  Affluent/ 
Reveal  A  Complete 
Unfamiliar!  ty  With 
Upper  Case  Society. 


IN  THE  world  of  crime  and  violence  the  films  may  have 
progressed  from  the  era  when  the  heroine  saved  the  hero,  just 
in  the  nick,  of  time,  to  the  civilized  and  convincing  humors  of, 
say,  "The  Thin  Man."  In  character  delineation  they  may  emerge 
from  a  farrago  of  dubious  youths,  convinced  that  they  are  imper- 
sonating the  noble  scion  of  the  House  of  Montague,  to  Paul  Muni 
as  Emile  Zola.  When  the  epic  is  their  chosen  field  of  endeavor 
they  have  risen  from  "The  Fall  of  Babylon"  to  "The  Good  Earth" 
and  in  the  realm  of  frontier  heroism  from  William  S.  Hart's  "Hell 
Hinges"  to  "High,  Wide  and  Handsome." 

But  one  setting,  dearly  beloved  of  the  silver  screen,  is  as  yet 
almost  wholly  virgin  of  any  tempering  of  probability  which  might 
tend  to  abate  the  sneezes  and  jeers  of  the  impious,  and  that  is 
what  is  known  with  a  snort  as  society.  Society,  heaven  knows,  is 
a  pretty  comprehensive  thing  nowadays,  as  the  24,000  names  in 
the  New  York  Social  Register  alone  will  tell  you,  and  its  legions 
embrace  some  pretty  ex- 
pansive ways  of  living.  A 
variety  of  fancy  notions  as 
to  what  is  au  fait  may  be 
subscribed  to  by  its  various 
members,  but  listen  to  the 
snickers  in  such  a  carriage 
trade  house  as,  say,  the 
Plaza  in  Fifty-eighth  Street, 
when  scenes  alleged  to  be 
cultivated  doings  among 
the  bon  ton  are  thrown  on 
the  screen,  and  you'll  know 
what  we  mean. 

Reticent  and  dis- 
creet in  other  fields, 
possessed  of  technical 
advice  and  sources  of 
research   which  can 
recreate  any  atmos- 
phere or  the  details 
of  any  event  within 
recorded  history,  the 
pictures  can  duplicate  any- 
thing their  fancy  dictates 
from  palace  ritual  in  the 
Egypt   of   Amen-hotep  to 
the  type  of  weapons  with 
which  the  Little  Corporal 
triumphed  at   the  Bridge 
of    Lodi.    But    can  they 

even  approximate  the  man-  The  dinner  feature  of  a  dancing 
ners,  language  and  accus-  girl  emerging  from  a  pie  has  gone 
tomed   habits    of    what  the  way  of  flaming  youth. 


passes  in  the 
same  country, 
contemporane- 
ously, '  for  for- 
mal society?  No 
more  than  they 
can  put  correc- 
tive makeup  on 
the  man  in  the 
moon! 

The  errors 
stem,  appar- 
ently, from  two 
principal 
sources:  a  com- 
plete unfamili- 
arity  on  the 
part  of  directors 

with  the  life  technique  of  the  sort  of  person  in  process  of  repre- 
sentation, and  a  curiously  Byzantine  notion  of  Newport  and  Fifth 
Avenue  subscribed  to  by  the  players  of  the  films,  whose  entire 
concept  of  polite  usage  and  formal  existence  derives  from  the 
shambles  of  amateur  night  at  the  Trocadero  and  from  the  largely 
professional— not  formal— social  razzle  dazzle  of  Jack  and  Charlie's 
in  Manhattan.  The  actors  make  the  mistake  of  imagining  that 
cafe  society— a  non-cohesive,  very  loosely  defined  although  amusing 
and  vital  assortment  of  professional  celebrities— is  the  same  thing 
as  established  upper  case  Society,  and  the  men  who  direct  them 
don't  know  any  better.  All  these  generalities,  mark  you,  with 
exceptions.  But  all  too  infrequent  exceptions. 

Everything  in  the  film  version  of  life  among  the  privileged  and 
affluent  is  laid  on  with  a  trowel  and,  as  a  result,  phoney.  The 
motor  cars  of  heiresses  are  almost  invariably  imported  sports 
models,  rolling  gin  palaces  with  liveried  footmen  hanging  to  foot- 
boards. The  films  have  never  heard  of  the  Ford  station  wagon 
which,  for  every  purpose  save  town  use  during  the  season,  is 
probably  the  most  widely  driven  car  type  of  any  along  Bellevue 
Avenue  or  in  the  most  conservative  reaches  of  Boston's  North 
Shore,  and  in  all  New  York  there  are  only  three  families  who 
drive  out  with  footmen  beside  the  driver,  and  then  only  to  the 
opera  and  the  most  magnificent  of  levees. 

Is  there  a  ballroom  scene,  a  cocktail  rout,  a  musicale  or  a  din- 
ner deathlessly  perpetuated  in  imperishable  celluloid?  Posterity 
will  get  the  impression  that  in  American  country  club  circles  the 
single  eyeglass  and  its  feminine  version,  the  lorgnette,  were  as 
common  as  dinner  jackets,  which  they  simply  are  not.  It  is 
infrequent  that  at  any  gathering  of  Manhattan  chivalry  it  is 
possible  to  count  three  monocles  in  a  room  and  then  only  if  Jules 
Bache,  Nino  lo  Savio  and  Auriel  Lee  are  present.  The  best  known 
lorgnettes  in  New  York  are  those  of  Libby  Holman  who  uses  them 
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because  she  can't  see  a  foot  in  front  of 
her  face  without  them,  and  who  would 
smack  you  down  if  you  classed  her  with 
the  silly  Astors  or  the  Belmonts,  whose 
name  never  was  Belmont  anyway. 

Or  take  the  matter  of  night  clubs. 
There  is  only  one  night  club  between 
the  North  and  East  Rivers  that  even  ap- 
proximates the  Hollywood  version  of  an 
intimate  boite  de  nuile.  It's  the  French 
Casino  and  a  very  amusing  place,  too, 
but  not  the  exclusive  romping  ground  of 
the  Flicks  and  the  Frelinghuysens.  If  a 
screen  director  should  show  a  factual  in- 
terior of  El  Morocco,  the  Stork  Club,  the 
Colony  Restaurant  or  the  St.  Regis  Roof 
on  the  screen,  the  film  patrons,  accus- 
tomed to  whoopee  Taj  Mahals  only  a 
little  less  gaudy  than  the  Crystal  Palace, 
would  hoot  him  into  oblivion.  Nor  are 
these  gay  night  spots  jammed  to  the 
guard  ropes  with  beautiful  youths  in  full 
evening  attire  and  maidens  bowing  their 
shoulders  under  ropes  of  ancestral  pearls. 
To  be  sure,  during  the  season,  and 
especially  at  Morocco,  everybody  neces- 
sarily wears  formal  clothes,  but  the  new 
elegance  hasn't  entirely,  as  yet,  banished 
the  dinner  jacket  from  general  polite 
usage. 

If  there  has  been  any  abatement  in 
studio  enthusiasm  for  the  rococo,  the 
florid  and  the  preposterous  in  Holly- 
wood's versions  of  life  in  the  foie  gras 
faubourgs— and  the  dancing  girl  leaping 
to  the  midst  of  the  dinner  table  from  the 
innards  of  a  lamb  pot  pie  which  has  gone 
the  way  of  youth  aflame— it  has  as  much 
as  anything  been  clue  to  the  informed 
worldliness    of    Adolphe    Menjou  who, 


At  any  rate  the 
movies  no  longer 
serve  pheasant  en 
casserole    at  tea. 


"iff  ■ 


On  the  screen, 
life  in  society 
is  misrepre- 
sented and,  as 
a  result,  is 
phoney.  Time 
was  when  the 
screen  overdid 
everything  — 
even  grand 
dukes  came  in 
bunches. 


while  he  is  said  lo  be  an  arbitrary  and  in- 
sistent fellow,  has  still  contrived  to  persuade 
directors  not  to  serve  pheasant  en  casserole  lor  tea  or  provide  more 
than  one  grand  duke  suitor  for  every  American  heiress. 

There  was  a  time,  and  that  not  so  long  ago,  when  the  directorial 
notion  of  ton  was  Katharine  Hepburn  at  a  beach  party  with  an 
imperial  sable  wrap  covering  her  swimming  suit,  but  Mr.  Menjou 
has  rendered  such  excessive  chichi  as  this,  at  least,  tolerably 
obsolete.  The  public's  illusion  of  grandeur,  however,  has  been 
fostered  to  such  an  extent  as  to  demand  the  vastly  improbable 
extreme  of  elegance  in  screening  the  400,  and  Mr.  Menjou  told 
the  reporter,  during  the  filming  of  "Cafe  Metropole"  on  the 
Twentieth  Century-Fox  lot  last  winter,  that  the  reason  for  such 
an  unconscionable  number  of  extras  in  French  officer's  uniforms 
during  one  scene  in  the  restaurant  for  which  the  film  was  named, 
was  that  audiences  wouldn't  believe  it  was  a  French  setting  unless 
it  had  P.  Christopher  Wren  overtones  of  military  magnificence. 


Expert  film  observers 
are  willing  lo  con- 
cede that  in  no  way 
during  his  long  film 
career  has  Mr.  Men- 
jou ever  overreached 
himself  in  the  prov- 
ince of  worldly  de- 
portment, which  is 
more  than  can  be 
said  for  scores  of 
actors  who  have  rep- 
resented Mrs.  Astor  s 
horse  to  a  gaping  yokelry. 

I  recall  from  the  swirling  mists  of 
the  middle  twenties  a  film  dealing 
with  a  fragment  of  international  cafe 
society  which  had  some  pretentions  to 
veracity,  if  only  because  the  author  of 
the  original  story,  who  was  asked  to 
assist  in  the  atmosphere  of  its  filming, 
was  a  celebrated  character  in  bistros 
and  Trans-Atlantic  smoking  rooms  of 
that  era.  Jack  Thomas,  late  of  Yale 
and  Dan  Moriarity's  celebrated  Fifty- 
eighth  Street  college  boy's  rendezvous, 
wrote  a  little  feuilleton  of  life  in  the 
Ritz  Bar  called  "Dry  Martini."  All  the 
more  celebrated  Ritz  Bar  boys  of  the 
generation,  Erskine  Gwynne,  the  Es- 
quimo.  Berry  Wall,  Donald  Rogers, 
Pete  Chambers  and  innumerable  other 
gilded  youths  and  gentlefolk  of  the 
mid-F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  era  were  in  it 
and  they  were  transferred  bodily  and 

almost  in  person  into  the  picture.  So  was  Frank,  the  Ritz  Bar's 
head  barman,  celebrated  in  every  legend  of  the  time  of  the  great 
Place  Vendome  pilgrimage.  The  principal  set  of  the  film  was 
laid  right  in  the  Ritz  Bar  itself  with  shots  of  the  Steam  Room, 
where  girls  used  to  wait  across  the  corridor  for  endless  hours  for 
their  escorts,  and  there  was  even  a  shot  of  Olivier,  the  only  waiter 
captain  extant  to  sport  both  whiskers  and  a  monocle.  It  was  to 
cry  for  sheer  nostalgia.  Here  was  a  justified  monocle  and  here 
was  a  character  actor  with  long  mustaches  and  a  stock  collar 

playing  Berry  Wall  for  fifteen 
dollars  a  day  in  a  justifiable 
pearl  gray  topper. 

The    most    characteristic  and 
lifelike   scene,    if    fond  memory 
recalls,  of  this  long  since  vanished 
nonpareil  of  realism  in  the  plush 
faubourgs,    showed    two  college 
\ouths  drinking  champagne  cock- 
tails   at    the    bar    and  cashing 
spurious  cheques  as   a   not  too 
convincing    gesture    of  making 
some  boat   or   other   for  home, 
perhaps  it  was  the  "Disgrace"  as 
the  Degrasse  was  in  those  days 
known.  They  had  been  there  so 
long  they  had  gotten  a  little  con- 
fused about  the  seasons  and  were 
wearing  racoon  fur  overcoats  of 
the  type  then  favored  by  Amer- 
icans from  Princeton,  and  straw 
hats.   There   sat   down   next  to 
them  a  patron  who  was  clearly  a 
Frenchman,    black    gloves,  wing 
collar  and  four  in  hand  tie,  a  sad  black  suit, 
button  top  boots  and  a  Homburg  hat,  and 
one  of  the  collegians  turned  to  the  other— 
this  was  at  the  Ritz  Bar,  mark  you,  in  1924 
—and  enquired  "Who  is  that  foreigner?"  It 
captured  the  spirit  of  an  age  as  clearly  as 
an  epigram  of  Aretino  or  a  drawing  by 
Michelangelo  might  have  done  at  another 
time. 

But  for  all  the  exceptions,  films  of  society 
continue  to  show  all  great  ladies  as  up- 
holstered and  seagoing  dowagers  and  every  dinner  party  in  a 
private  home  a  microcosm  of  a  state  ceremony  at  Windsor  Castle. 
More  and  more  the  screen  version  of  existence  among  the  head- 
liners  of  wealth  and  fashion  becomes  a  caricature,  a  parody  cf 
the  simple,  and  frequently  not  too  glamorous  truth,  its  every  pat- 
tern one  of  stereotyped  fraudulence,  its  every  aspect  a  cliche. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  were  just  as  well  not  to  interfere  with  the 
progress  of  such  a  legend,  which  is,  if  you  look  at  it  that  wav.  a 
part  of  the  providential  scheme  of  things.  When  people  in  the 
know  go  to  see  themselves  in  the  films  they  go  to  get  a  laugh  out 
of  the  howlers;  when  other  folk  go  they  do  so  to  get  a  load  of 
glamour.  It's  Jack  Spratt  and  his  wife  all  over  again. 
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In  "A  Star  Is  Born," 
Janet  Gaynor,  mag- 
nificent in  the  part, 
very  simply  spoke 
the  memorable  line 
that  originated 
through  the  genius 
of  Dorothy  Parker. 


Bits  of  Perfection 


It  Is  The  Brief  Moments  Of  Perfect  Artistry  That 
Set  y0  ur  Pulses  Racing  In  Appreciative  Fervor 


By  H  owar  J  B 


IN  A  recent  article  here  I  wrote:  "It  may 
have  been  the  assistant  cameraman  or 
an  electrician  or  the  script  girl  who 
thought  up  the  business  that  intrigued  you 
in  the  film  you  saw  yesterday."  I  still  stand 
on  that  statement.  The  stars,  with  their 
color,  glamour  and  artistry,  flood  a  produc- 
tion with  warmth  and  excitement.  The 
writers  outline  a  story  in  images  and 
dialogue  and  the  director  shapes  it  to  film 
terms.  In  every  notable  and  entertaining 
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that  make  the  real  difference  between  sit- 
ting through  a  show  with  moderate  en- 
joyment and  coming  away  from  it  so 
excited  and  moved  that  you  tell  your 
friends  not  to  miss  it.  They  are  the  dis- 
tilled essence  of  all  the  thought  and  feel- 
ing in  a  motion  picture.  To  put  it  another 
way,  they  form  an  artistic  yardstick,  which 
critics  and  public  alike  carry  somewhere  in 
the  back  of  their  heads,  to  measure  each 
new  achievement  of  the  screen  and  say: 


It  is  because  this  set  was 
so  vivid  that  "Dead  End"  has 
so  much  power.  Julie  Heron 
designed     the     scenic  effect. 


picture  I  have  seen,  though,  there  is  some 
fleeting  passage  which  expresses  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  film.  Very  often  it  has  been 
inspired  by  someone  connected  with  the 
production  in  a  minor  way  who  has 
reached  out  and  touched  the  very  heart  of 
the  offering.  Not  even  25  per  cent  billing 
for  him  or  her,  though.  There  is  the  satis- 
faction of  a  good  job  well  done— and 
anonymity. 

If  you  stop  and  consider  for  a  moment, 
it  is  these  brief  moments  of  perfect  artistry 


"this  is  good,"  "this  is  great"  or  "this  is 
magnificent." 

Make  no  mistake— I  do  not  claim  that 
these  small,  stirring  interludes  of  perfec- 
tion are  not  contributed  to  enormously  by 
the  stars,  featured  players  and  directors. 
Usually  they  find  these  top  craftsmen  of 
film-making  at  the  very  top  of  their  form. 
It  seems  to  me  terribly  important,  however, 
to  place  one's  finger  surely  on  these 
passages.  Once  this  has  been  done  I  am 
terribly  curious  to  find  out  just  who  con- 
tributed the  inspiration  for  the  particular 
passage.  I  repeat— it  may  have  been  the 
assistant  cameraman  or  an  electrician  or 
the  script  girl. 

Of  this  much  I  am  certain.  If  you  really 


want  to  understand  and 
appreciate  films,  you  must 
constantly  bear  in  mind 
that  behind  every  name 
in  bright  lights,  behind 
every  individual  cited  for 
distinction  by  screen  re- 
viewers, there  stand 
dozens  of  experts  who  are 
almost  never  celebrated 
by  word  of  mouth  or  in 
print.  Their  individual 
contributions  to  a  film 
may  be  small,  but  it  is 
the  sum  total  of  their 
skill  that  makes  for  the 
sum  total  of  a  photo- 
play's quality.  The  mo- 
tion picture  involves  the 
greatest  collaboration  of 
diverse  genius  and  talent 
of  any  art  form  that  the 
world  has  known.  It  is 
what  makes  it  the  most 
exciting  medium  in  the  world  today.  Hun- 
dreds of  signatures  could  be  placed  on 
every  film.  Hundreds  of  artists  and  tech- 
nicians are  responsible  for  whether  each 
one  is  good  or  bad. 

In  no  other  manner  can  you  explain  the 
fact  that  even  the  most  popular  and  best- 
liked  stars  can  give  really  atrocious  per- 
formances. If  I  had  never  seen  Barbara 
Stanwyck  before  and  watched  her  in  "This 
Is  My  Affair,"  I  would  have  called  her  one 
of  the  most  wooden  and  uninspired  ac- 
tresses I  had  ever  had  the  misfortune  to 
see.  In  her  very  next  picture,  "Stella 
Dallas,"  I  found  her  extraordinarily  fine- 
moving,  honest  and  terribly  appealing.  Her 
acting  talents  hadn't  gone  from  bad  to 
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director,  producer  and  featured  players. 
How  about  the  artistic  yardstick?  To  me, 
there  is  one  haunting  sequence  in  "The 
Life  of  Emile  Zola"  which  not  only  ex- 
presses the  whole  spirit  of  the  show  but 
binds  it  together  surely.  It  comes  just  be- 
fore the  middle  when  the  production  is  on 
the  edge  of  falling  to  pieces.  Zola  has  be- 
come a  great  success— rich  and  famous.  His 
old  friend,  Paul  Cezanne,  the  great  French 
painter,  visits  him  and  tells  him  he  is  going 
away— forever.  Before  the  final  farewell,  he 
turns  to  Zola  and  says: 

"Your  soul's  gone  to  sleep  .  .  .  asleep  and 
snoring  under  layers  of  fatty  complacence: 
I'm  sorry,  Emile.  But  I  had  to  say  it.  I 
couldn't  go  without  telling  you  this." 

Zola  begs  him  to  stay  to  remind  him  of 
the  old  struggling  days— fighting  for  a 
foothold,  but  Cezanne  answers: 

"You  can  never  go  back  to  it  and  I've 
never  left  it  .  .  ." 

They  walk  together  toward  the  door. 
Again  Zola  speaks: 

"You'll  write  .  .  .  ?" 

Cezanne  shakes  his  head. 

"No  .  .  .  but  I'll  remember.  .  .  ." 

Muni,  needless  to  say,  is  great  in  the 
scene.  But  it  is  a  character  actor  you  prob- 
ably never  heard  of— Vladimir  Sokoloff— 
who  makes  it  so  hauntingly  beautiful.  The 
script  doesn't  call  for  it  but  he  actually 
whispers  that  last  line  and  as  he  turns  and 
shuffles  off  awkwardly,  a  lump  comes  up  in 
your  throat. 

Now,  skip  down  through  the  picture  to 
the  scene  where  Mme.  Dreyfus  is  begging 
Zola  to  come  to  the  defense  of  her  hus- 
band. In  his  "fatty  complacence,"  he  does- 
n't want  to  have  any  part  of  the  affair. 
She  goes  out,  leaving  behind  a  portfolio  of 
evidence  of  the  case.  He  picks  it  up  and 
is  about  to  hurl  it  from  him  savagely  when 
he  looks  up  at  Cezanne's  portrait.  His  hand 
reaches  out  and  touches  the  picture  frame 
tenderly— he  sits  down  with  the  evidence 
and  launches  on  his  famous  defense  of 
Dreyfus,  the  turning  point  of  the  film. 


brilliant  that  quickly,  though.  It  required 
the  applying  of  the  artistic  yardstick  I 
mentioned  earlier  to  understand  the  tre- 
mendous change.  It  will  be  actually  applied 
a  bit  later  in  this  article. 

Before  that,  consider  "The  Life  of  Emile 
Zola,"  one  of  the  finest  photoplays  of  this 
or  any  other  year.  I  know  perfectly  well 
and  you  know,  if  you  have  already  seen 
the  picture,  that  it  is  the  inspired  and 
inspiring  portrayal  of  the  great  French 
novelist  by  Paul  Muni  that  makes  this  a 
memorable  screen  offering.  It  has  had  a 
fine,  eloquent  script  and  imaginative  direc- 
tion by  William  Dieterle.  Give  credit  to 
Warner  Brothers,  too,  for  having  had  the 
daring  to  make  a  straight  biography  with- 
out a  shot  in  the  arm  of  romance  and  for 


having  handled  the 
Dreyfus  case,  that  takes 
up  a  great  deal  of  the 
production,  with  un- 
derstanding and 
power.  And  to  Joseph 
Schildkraut  for  his 
Dreyfus,  Gale  Sonder- 
gaard  for  her  impas- 
sioned Mme.  Dreyfus, 
Donald  Crisp  for  his 
fiery  Maitre  Labori 
and  Erin  O'Brien 
Moore  for  her  ex- 
quisite realization  of 
Nana. 

There  you  have  the 
credits— picture,  star, 


(Above)  The  assistant 
cameraman  was  respon- 
sible for  the  splendid  sea- 
scapes that  set  the  tone 
for  this,  the  greatest  of 
sea  pictures.  (Right) 
Paul  Muni  as  Zola  and 
Vladimir  Sokoloff  as 
Cezanne.  It  was  the  lat- 
ter's  beautiful  and  mov- 
ing acting  which  makes 
this  scene  so  hauntingly 
real.  (Left)  In  "Stella 
Dallas,"  an  anonymous 
screen  artist  made  this 
sequence  memorable. 


Without  that  first  scene— without  Soko- 
loff's  beautiful  and  moving  acting,  the  pic- 
ture never  could  have  shifted  smoothly  into 
the  Dreyfus  case.  Even  through  a  portrait, 
his  brilliant  character  acting  has  afforded 
motivation  and  urgency  to  the  plot.  Here 
is  indeed  an  artistic  yardstick.  What  about 
the  man  who  inspired  it? 

He  is  a  Russian,  once  the  most  famous 
member  of  the  Moscow  Kammertheater. 
Later  he  became  a  leading  actor  in  the 
German  theater.  He  came  to  this  country 
in  1927  with  Max  Reinhardt  but  went 
back  to  Europe,  mastered  a  fourth  lan- 
guage, French,  and  appeared  in  French 
plays  and  pictures,  among  the  latter  "Lac 
Aux  Dames"  with  Simone  Simon.  He  has 
never  had  a  leading  role.  For  character 
acting  I  can  remember  few  scenes  to  equal 
that  one  in  "The  Life  of  Emile  Zola," 
[Continued  on  page  74] 
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Three  Careers  Have  Started  Brilliantly/  But 
Ahead  Are  The  Hazards  Of  I^ove  And  Life. 


IN  ALL  Hollywood  town,  and  you'd  be  surprised  what  a  lot  of 
territory  this  area  embodies,  I  have  never  encountered  three 
more  enthusiastic  or  vivacious  young  actresses  than  Jane  Wy- 
man,  Olympe  Bradna  and  Jane  Bryan. 

Of  course,  strictly  speaking,  there's  Martha  Raye,  whose  ecstatic 
zeal  amounts  to  a  mania:  and  Lupe  Velez,  with  a  sprightliness 
something  akin  to  an  Indian  brave  energetically  scalping  a  de- 
fenseless white  settler  .  .  .  but  they're  rather  exceptional  cases  and 
not  to  be  confused  with  the  issue  at  hand.  For  downright  genuine 
enthusiasm  and  vivacity,  give  me  my  trio  every  time. 

Unlike  as  nations,  they  possess  one  characteristic  in  common, 
each  is  utterly  without  pose,  each  is  honestly  sincere.  In  my 
perambulations  about  the  film  colony  these  many,  many  years, 
I  have  met  practically  every  personality  ever  to  set  foot  in  a 
studio,  but  I  can  recall  no  three  persons  so  absolutely  devoid  of 
guile  as  my  three  little  gals. 

To  each  of  them,  her  career  is  all-absorbing,  all-consuming.  "I 
can't  remember  the  time  I  didn't  want  to  act," 
exclaimed  Jane  Bryan  breathlessly  (I  hope  you 
won't  get  my  two  Janes  confused)  when  I  asked 
her  when  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  be  an 
actress.  "La!"  cried  Olympe,  my  petite  French 
one,  in  her  cunning  youthfulness,  "I  'av  nevaire 
weesh  to  be  an'theeng  else."  "I've  always  acted, 
whenever  I  could,"  smiled  Jane  Wyman  .  .  .  "at 
school,  in  Little  Theatre  groups,  every  place  I 
could." 

So  that  you  may  more  readily  identify  my 
maids,  I've  definitely  decided  to  adopt  'em  all, 
because  they  ARE  newcomers  to  the  screen,  and 
you  may  be  somewhat  doubtful  about  them  .  .  . 

Jane  Bryan  played  Bette  Davis'  sister  in 
"Marked  Woman,"  Edward  G.  Robinson's  sis- 
ter in  "Kid  Galahad"  and  Kay  Francis'  daughter 
in  "Confession." 

Olympe  Bradna  was  leading  lady  in  "Last 
Train  from  Madrid"— remember  her  scenes  with 
Lew  Ayres?— and  figured  prominently  in  "Souls 
At  Sea,"  as  Frances  Dee's  maid. 

Jane  Wyman  out-Simoned  Simone  Simon  as 
Babette  in  "The  King  and  the  Chorus  Girl," 
.nid  appeared  opposite  Kenny  Baker  in  "Mr. 
Dodd  Takes  the  Air." 

Now  that  you  know  them— and  you  most  cer- 
tainly would  recollect  them  if  you  saw  any  of 
those  pictures,  let's  get  on  .  .  . 

Their  birthplaces  were  as  far-flung  as  their 
talents  are  diversified.  Jane  Wyman— watch  your 
Janes,  now— first  saw  the  dawn  of  life  in  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  one  January  1,  and  probably  from 
her  French  actress  mother  inherited  a  love  for  1|l 
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Charming  Olympe 
Bradna  sparkles — it's 
the  Parisienne's  birth- 
right. The  girl  with 
rod  and  reel  is  Jane 
Bryan,  and,  below, 
Jane  again.  Her  gray 
eyes  glow  when  she 
mentions  her  career. 


expressing  herself.  Olympe  Bradna  was  born  at 
the  Olympic  Theatre  in  Paris,  between  the  mat- 
inee and  evening  shows,  of  circus  parents,  on  an 
August  12,  and  from  the  very  first  was  destined 
So  join  her  mother  and  lather  in  their  famous 
bareback  act.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one  in  Jane 
Bryan's  family  had  any  connection  with  the  en- 
tertainment world,  and  when  small  Jane  arrived 
that  June  nth  day,  only  a  stone's  toss  from  a 
Hollywood  studio,  her  parents  wished  nothing 
more  than  to  see  their  child  happy  in  years  to 
8  come. 

My  two  Janes  attended  school  as  any  other 
children  their  age,  engaging  in  the  studies  and 
games  of  a  normal  existence.  Olympe,  though— the 
French    pronunciation    of    her    name    sounds    something  like 
"O-lamp,"  but  in  Hollywood  it's  changed  to  "O-lim-py"— never 
saw  the  inside  of  a  school.  Her  education  was  acquired  through 
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private  tutors  and  from 
the  teachings  of  her 
parents  .  .  .  yes,  and 
from  a  study  of  life,  for 
the  little  foreign  one  is 
a  close  observer. 

So  many  girls  come 
to  Hollywood,  and  pose. 
They  try  to  make  peo- 
ple believe  they  are 
something  they  aren't, 
and  can  do  what  they  know  they  can't.  The  majority,  in  other 
words,  put  on  "an  act,"  and  do  their  best  to  impress  whomever 
they  meet. 

Through  the  strict  training  each  of  my  gals  received,  there  was 
little  danger  of  their  following  the  usual  custom  when  they  finally 
entered  upon  studio  recognition.  Not  one  makes  a  claim  to  any- 
thing but  honesty  and  sincerity  of  purpose.  Reflection  of  their 
true  natures  is  seen  in  Jane  Bryan's  retort  to  a  cosmetic  company, 
when  that  concern  wrote  and  asked  her  to  what  she  attributed 
her  beauty.  Jane's  succinct  reply  was:  "I  haven't  any  beauty." 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  months,  Olympe  made  her  public  debut 
with  her  parents  in  their  equestrian  act.  When  she  was  six,  the 
bareback  act  was  discarded  for  a  trick  dog  number,  but  shortly 


thereafter  disaster 
overtook  the  small 
family.    All    the  dogs 
sickened,  and  died. 
Having   no   money  to 
buy    and    train  more 
dogs,    the  resourceful 
Papa   Bradna   began  to 
train  Olympe.  He  taught 
her  dancing.  So  proficient 
did  she  become  that  at 
eight  she  made  her  terpsi- 
chorean   debut,   scoring  a 
terrific  hit  with  her  spe- 
cialty and  acrobatic  dancing 
in  "Hit  the  Deck,"  on  the 
Paris  stage.  It  was  in  this 
show  that  she  received  the 
tag,  "Smallest  Sailor  in 
France,"   a   title   which  she 
retains  to  this  very  day. 
"But  I  av'  want  to  be  cinema 
actress  aftaire  I  see  my  first 
picture,"  the  naive  Olympe  in- 
forms   one,  joyously.  "I  work 
hard  in  the  Folies  Bergere,  for 
almos'  two  year,  and  I  travel  all 
Europe,  but  always   I   look  to 
being  actress  in  the  cinema." 
After  acquiring  fame  as  a  dancer 
in  Europe,  Olympe  came  to  this 
.    country  for  an  engagement  at  the 
French  Casino  in  New  York.  But 
she  came  with  two  French  picture 
appearances  under  her  belt.  While 
dancing  in  New  York,  Oscar  Serlin, 
Paramount  talent  scout,  caught  her 
act,  and  straightway  arranged  for  a 
film  test.  Studio  executives  were  so 
delighted  at  her  obvious  talent  that 
she  was  summoned  west  forthwith, 
securely  bound  by  a  long-term  con- 
tract. 

Of  our  trio,  Olympe  was  the  only  one 
with  years  of  professional  experience 
behind  her  when  she  embarked  upon 
her   Hollywood   career.   Jane  Wyman 
sang  over  the  radio,  from  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  for  two  years,  and  appeared  in 
Little  Theatre  plays  both  there  and  in 
her  home  town,  but  insofar  as  actual 
stage  training  was  concerned— apart  from 
amateur  theatricals— she  had  none.  Nor 
had   Jane    Bryan,   whose   real    name  is 
O'Brien,  by  the  way,  with  the  exception 
of  what  school  and  Little  Theatre  dra- 
matics she  had  engaged  in. 
When  Jane  Wyman  left  Kansas  City  for 
Los  Angeles  on  a  visit,  the  possibility  of  a 
screen  career  was  farthest  from  her  thoughts. 
"Of  course,"  she  declares,  in  her  crisp  man- 
ner of  speaking,  "I  had  always  dreamed,  like 
any  other  girl,  I  suppose,  of  being  a  picture 
star,  but  I  didn't  expect  to  try  out  for  the 
movies  when  I  arrived  in  town.  It  was  purely 
accidental  that  I  landed  in  pictures." 
She  met  an  agent  one  day  who  told  her  she 
should   be   in   pictures.   "The  old  rib,"  she 
thought,  but  agreed  vocally,  dismissing  the  idea  from  her  mind. 
Scarcely  forty-eight  hours  later,  the  agent  called  her  to  go  out 
to  Universal  studios  with  him,  and  by  the  time  she  left  the  lot 
she  had  been  signed  for  a  small  part  in  "My  Man  Godfrey." 
Apparently,  the  agent  had  faith  in  her  and  was  a  hustler,  for  he 
convinced  Warners  she  should  be  given  a  test.  Outcome  .  .  . 
CONTRACT! 

The  same  studio  that  signed  Jane  Wyman  caught  Jane  Bryan's 
appearance  at  about  the  same  time,  in  a  play  which  Jean  Muir 
produced  at  her  experimental  theatre,  "Green  Grow  the  Lilacs," 
it  was— and  those  who  saw  her  were  so  impressed  with  her  pos- 
sibilities that  she  immediately  was  placed  under  contract.  Which 
shows  their  far-sightedness,  for  both  Janes  have  developed  into 
splendid  actresses  since  they  joined  the  Warner  Brothers'  banner. 

But  though  they  invariably  give  excellent  accounts  of  them- 
selves on  the  screen,  both  personally  and  professionally  they  are 
opposites.  Jane  Wyman  is  slender,  sophisticated  in  bearing  and  in 
speech,  and  excitingly  attractive.  Jane  Bryan  is  more  the  "little 
sister"  type— and  I  do  not  mean  this  derogatorily.  She  is  the  sweet 
maid  that  every  man  would  spring  to  defend;  wholesome— again, 
I  do  not  mean  to  be  unkind— and  intense. 

For  her  part,  Olympe  is  typically  French.  Naive,  she  casts  won- 
dering brown  eyes  upon  life,  and  thrills  to  every  situation.  One 
would  like  to  cuddle  her,  and  everybody  [Continued  on  page  8<  ] 
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Joan  Crawford's  hand.  Mrs.  Meier 
tells   what    the    impression  reveals. 


Read  how  this  impres- 
sion of  Dinehart's  hand 
shows    his  character. 


From     the  lines 
Myrna's  hand,  the  pa. 
ist  tells  her  true  natv 


NOTHING,  it  seems,  has 
been  left  to  the  im- 
agination where  the 
motion  picture  folk  are  con- 
cerned. The  publicity  writers 
take  the  whole  world  into 
their  confidence.  Lives  of  the 
great  and  the  near  great  are 
turned  inside  out  for  world- 
wide inspection.  As  for  pri- 
vacy, their  home  life  is  just 
another  bowl  of  guppies! 

It  seldom  happens  that 
these  written  statements  in 
the  press  concern  anything 
but  the  best  in  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  screen. 
Even  the  worst  is  given  the 
best  interpretation  until  one  wonders  if  they 
really  are  so  nearly  perfect?  Don't  they  have 
any  faults?  Are  all  their  character  traits 
virtues?  No,  indeed!  They  are  quite  hu- 
man, even  as  you  and  I.  When  taken  apart 
to  see  what  makes  them  tick,  one  finds  the 
same  frailties  that  are  found  in  most  of 
us,  and  in  no  place  is  this  shown  so  con- 
clusively as  in  the  hands  of  the  stars  them- 
selves. 

Those  funny  little  lines  running  through 
the  palms  of  the  hands,  to  the  initiated,  are 
real  life  maps.  They  tell  an  amazing  story. 
By  studying  these  lines  in  the  hands  of  the 
celebrities,  we  may  see  the  same  lines  in 
our  own  hands.  If  they  mean  flaws  in  char- 
acter, we  will  correct  them  if  we  are  clever. 
All  that  is  required  is  a  little  introspection. 


Joan  Crawford 


We  will  soon  see  what  we 
need  to  change,  or  what 
we  need  to  strengthen.  We 
will  also  discover  what  can 
be  advantageously  modi- 
fied. 

Having  been  one  of  the 
privileged  who  has  had  the 
opportunity  of  holding  the 
hands  of  outstanding  per- 
sons of  two  generations,  I 
can  state  with  authority 
that  the  potentialities  for 
a  successful  career  literally 
lie  in  your  hands. 

Please  let  me  make  my- 
self perfectly  clear.  Know- 
ing the  significance  of  the 
lines  in  the  palms  is  not  fortune  telling! 
There  is  no  fatalism  about  it!  These  lines 
may  be  likened  to  the  muscles  controlling 
the  body.  I  always  refer  to 
the  lines  as  "mental  muscles" 
because  they  indicate  natural 
tendencies  of  character. 

We  are  born  with  some  of 
these  tendencies,  others  are 
acquired  through  environ- 
ment, early  training,  or  just 
plain  habit. 

The  hands  of  Hollywood's 
favorites  are  interesting,  and 
we  will  find  them  much  like 
our  own.  We  know  about 
everything  else  there  is  to 
know  about  them  so  let  us 


Revelations 


Alan  Dinehart 


look  for  their  faults  and  see  what  we  dis- 
cover. 

Here  is  Joan  Crawford's  hand.  Is  it  so 
different  from  the  hand  of  any  other 
woman?  Not  at  all.  Here  are  lines  showing 
tendencies  outstanding  in  thousands  of 
hands.  There  are  faults  Joan  must  over- 
come if  she  is  ambitious  to  keep  her  light 
bright  and  shining  when  old  Father  Time 
has  taken  his  toll  of  her  youth  and  beauty. 

Note  the  length  and  shape  of  her  first 
finger.  The  index  finger.  It  denotes  not 
only  a  love  of  power,  but  a  liking  to  shine 
through  external  means  .  .  .  such  as  clothes 
.  .  .  surroundings  and  associates.  Then  con- 
sider the  length  of  the  first  phalange  of 
her  middle  finger.  That  indicates  a  ten- 
dency to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
personal  affairs. 

These  tendencies  run  through  the  whole 
human  family.  They  are  grave  faults.  Less 
ego,  more  disregard  of  per- 
sonal importance,  an  attempt 
to  win  the  love  and  approba-  • 
tion  of  our  associates  would 
give  all  of  us  who  have  these 
characteristics  a  stable  founda- 
tion. In  Joan's  case,  she  could 
build  a  lasting  and  permanent 
place  for  herself. 

Here  is  another  little  fault 
Miss  Crawford  could  easily  cor- 
rect. That  high  mount  at  the 
outside  of  the  palm  between 
the  head  line  (which  runs 
across  the  middle  of  the  hand) 
and  the  heart  line  (the  long 
line  under  the  fingers)  tells  me 
the  little  lady  can  be  exceed- 
ingly blunt  when  her  com- 
bativeness  is  aroused.  If  she 
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Stars1  Palms 


The  "Impressions 77  A.bove  Were  A4ade 
By  A/lrs.  A/lcter  Who  Inked  The  Famous 
Hands  And  Then  Pressed  Them  On 
White  Paper. 


Myrna  Loy 


d  Young 


Roland  Young's  hand. 
A  difficult  hand  to 
print,  says  Mrs.  Meier. 

will  work  to  subdue  that  nat- 
ural tendency  she  will  prob- 
ably never  have  occasion  to 
use  it.  The  outside  influences 
that  arouse  this  fighting  de- 
sire, will  gradually  fall  away. 
There  will  be  nothing  in  her 
character  to  attract  it.  If  she 
eliminates  this  trait,  it  is  quite 
likely  the  change  will  show  in 
her  hands. 
Being  a  slave  to  the  emotions  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  bad  habit, 
one  that,  can  be  broken  if  the 
person  so  desires.  This  emo- 
tional nature  is  indicated  in  the 
Mount  of  Venus,  which  lies  di- 
rectly under  the  thumb,  and  the 
heart  line  starting  immediately 
under  her  middle  finger. 

True,  Miss  Crawford  needs 
emotion  in  her  acting.  In  every 
day  life,  however,  emotions  must 
be  controlled  lest  they  dominate 
the  will  and  eventually  control 
the  individual.  It  then  amounts 
to  a  weakness.  A  detriment  to 
the  person  lacking  the  intelli- 
gence to  practice  self-control. 

When  you  see  that  wide 
stretch  between  the  thumb  and 
fingers  and  between  the  fingers  themselves, 
you  can  be  pretty  sure  the  owner  of  the 
hand  has  a  tendency  to  disregard  estab- 
lished traditions.  The  emotional  nature  has 
the  right  of  way.  In  other  words,  the  heart 
rules  the  head.  In  Joan's  case,  her  heart 
can  rule  her  acting,  but  for  happiness  and 
peace  of  mind,  her  head  should  be  taught 
to  rule  her  heart. 

Now  here  is  Roland  Young's  hand.  It 
is  such  a  decided  opposite  it  makes  a  good 
comparison. 

When  I  made  the  impressions  of  Mr. 
Young's  hands  I  had  some  difficulty  in  get- 
ting a  good  print.  His  palms  were  hard  and 
unyielding.  This  may  be  indicative  of  his 
Scotch  ancestry,  but  it  tells  me,  here  is 
a  will  amounting  to  stubbornness.  When 
you  find  unyielding  palms  coupled  with 
a  long  first  phalange  of  the  thumb  you 
are  safe  in  assuming  the  line  between 
stubbornness  and  determination  is  finely 
drawn! 

Mr.  Young  has  a  fine  hand-shake.  He 
grasps  your  hand  fearlessly  and  with 
sinceiity.  No  doubt  he  applies  that 
will  as  a  driving  force  in  his  stage  and 
screen  work.  It  is  for  him  to  determine 
which   mental    groove   he   will   use.  One 


mon  Novarro's 
hand,  is  writ- 
ten his  great- 
est weakness. 


The  hand  of  Douglas 
Fairbanks,  Jr.,  shows  he 
is  prone  to  a  real  fault. 


Ramon  Novarro 


makes  for  success,  the  other  blocks  the 
path. 

His  fingers  are  smooth  to  the  second,  or 
middle  joint.  This  indicates  inspiration— a 
faculty  applied  to  Jupiter— also  a  quickness 
to  take  advantage  of  an  opportunity.  The 
middle  finger  shows  mental  flexibility.  The 
third  finger,  brilliancy  to  apply  artistic 
expression.  The  little  finger,  the  power  of 
speech  and  action.  But,  and  here's  the  rub, 
all  these  attributes  are  stopped  by  the  de- 
velopment of  those  joints  indicating  the 
attributes  of  law  and 
order  which  must  govern 
every  inspirational  ex- 
pression. 

The  speed,  which  by 
application  of  the  qual- 
ities noted,  would  enable 
Roland  Young  to  rise  to 
great  heights,  is  lost  in 
the  desire  for  reason  and 
logic  in  every  action.  One 
can  have  too  much  head 
and  not  enough  heart! 
There  must  be  a  balance. 

Here  we  have  a  hand 
showing  an  undeveloped 
richness  of  expression 
wThose  owner  places  ob- 
stacles of  his  own  fashion- 
ing in  his  path.  Will  he  realize  this  fault 
and  correct  it  so  he  can  attain  the  heights 
to  which  he  is  entitled?  This 
is  a  riddle  that  only  the  future 
cat?  answer. 

In  Douglas  Fairbanks  Jr.'s 
hand  the  potentialities  for 
being  a  personality  on  the 
screen  or  in  any  phase  of  pub- 
lic life  are  outstanding.  Make 
no  mistake,  the  lines  denoting 
his  limitations  are  also  out- 
standing. It  is  for  him  to  de- 
cide whether  he  becomes  a 
planet,  or  just  a  shooting  star! 

Look  in  your  own  hand  and 
notice  whether  there  is  a  join- 
ing of  the  life  line— the  line 
around  the  thumb— with  the 
head  line,  that  line  across  the 
center  of  the  hand.  Also  note 
if  the  pads  in  the  first  joints  of  the  fingers 
are  well  developed. 

If  you  find  this  arrangement  you  will 
probably  admit  that  you  have  at  some  time 
in  your  life  missed  out  on  an  opportunity 
because  of  the  desire  to  avoid  censure  or 
criticism.  A  desire  to  play  safe.  Those  well 
developed  pads  indicate  super-sensitiveness 


and  the  close  joining  of  the  head  and  life 
lines  denote  caution. 

Now  look  at  the  hands  of  Douglas  Jr. 
Note  the  space  between  the  life  and  the 
head  line.  No  caution  shown  there.  In- 
stead, the  space  shows  an  aggressiveness.  An 
independence  leading  to  exaggeration  of 
action  and  statement. 

Doug's  short  fingers  coupled  with  the 
combination  mentioned  reveal  he  is  prone 
to  come  to  hasty  conclusions.  It  also  indi- 
cates a  dislike  for  detail.  That  large  mount 
under  the  first  finger  means  self  pride.  A 
desire  for  spectacular  activity. 

His  head  line  shows  that  concentration 
is  not  one  of  Douglas'  strong  points.  He 
will  close  his  mental  door  to  wise  council 
and  open  it  too  quickly  to  the  warm  rays 
of  adulation. 

I  feel  sure  that  if  young  Mr.  Fairbanks 
submitted  to  wise  guidance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  innate  possibilities,  he  could 
become  a  writer  of  ability,  or  he  could  be 
a  lasting  star  in  the  dramatic  firmament. 

Unlike  the  Fairbanks  scion  Myrna  Loy 
has  not  reached  the  pinnacle,  but  her  hands 
indicate  that  she  will  arrive.  How  long  she 
will  remain  is  another  story.  Her  head  line 
running  clear  across  her  hand,  shows  she 
has  marked  determination.  She  will  never 
stop  until  the  thing  she  undertakes  has 
been  accomplished. 

The  softness  of  Myrna's  palms  indicates 
her  ardent  dislike  for  any- 
thing which  could  be 
classed  as  manual  labor. 
Her  long  smooth  fingers 
show  a  demand  for  detail. 
However,  the  detail  will 
have  to  be  worked  out  by 
some  one  other  than  her- 
self. She  has  no  interest  in 
applying  her  energy  to  pa- 
tient laborious  detail. 

All  her  fingers  are  ex- 
tremely flexible.  This  re- 
veals a  chameleon-like 
mental  quality.  Miss  Loy 
reflects  her  environment 
and  associations.  There  is 
a  marked  tendency  to  drift 
with  the  current  of  life, 
especially  if  it  leads  into  the  smooth  waters 
of  material  pleasure. 

If  Myrna  will  take  the  trouble  to  change 
her  viewpoint,  accepting  things  that  are 
really  worth  while,  those  mental  muscles 
of  will,  shown  by  the  length  of  the  nail 
phalange  of  the  thumbs,  could  be  tools  for 
[Continued  on  page  77] 
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PROJECT  TONS**" 


WHEN  she  was  twelve  years  old  that  lady 
of  looks  named  Madeleine  Carroll  was 
having  a  very  dull  time  of  it.  She  was, 
of  all  depressing  things,  a  child  prodigy.  And 
her  twelfth  birthday  found  her  enrolled  in  the 
freshman  class  of  Birmingham  University  where 
she  flaunted  her  knowledge  of  the  quaint 
idiosyncrasies  of  French  verbs  with  such  brazen 
abandon  that  her  classmates  and  instructors 
considered  her  quite  obnoxious.  They  referred 
to  England's  future  Dream  Girl  as  "that  damned 
little  genius,"  and  sincerely  hoped  that  she 
would  choke,  or  at  least  break  out  with  measles. 

It  was  no  fault  of  her  own  that  she  was  a 
child  prodigy.  She  just  happened  to  be  born 
into  the  erudite  home  of  the  professor  of 
languages  of  the  University  of  Birmingham, 
England,  and  from  the  day  of  her  birth- 
February  26,  1910  to  be  exact— the  good  pro- 
fessor decided  that  his  little  daughter  should 
follow  in  his  esteemed  footsteps,  graduate  from 
the  University  with  high  scholastic  honors,  at- 
tend the  Paris  Sorbonne,  and  academically  set 
the  world  on  fire.  Madeleine  barely  had  time 
to  get  her  thumb  out  of  her  mouth  before  the 
tutoring  started. 

Now  Madeleine  didn't  want  to  grow  up  to  be  a  school  teacher. 
"I  wanted  to  be  a  nun,"  she  says,  "and  look  ethereally  beautiful 
and  other-worldish  like  Lilian  Gish  in  'The  White  Sister,'  but  my 
father  was  Irish  and  adamant."  She  might  have  gone  on  saying 
"Yes,  Papa"  in  the  best  Elsie  Dinsmore  tradition,  improving  her 
French,  and  minding  her  own  business  for  a  number  of  semesters 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  annual  University  play  along  about  her 
junior  year.  Her  classmates  had  finally  forgiven  her  for  being  such 
a  smarty-pants— after  all  it  wasn't  her  fault  and  she  was  a  sweet 
little  thing— and  they  began  to  say  all  over  the  campus  that  a  girl 
as  pretty  as  Madeleine  with  beautiful  blue  eyes  and  all  that 
gorgeous  golden  hair  ought  to  be  in  the  annual  play. 

So  she  was  given  a  leading  part  in  the  college  play  that  year, 
which  was  "Salma,"  and  she  was  so  surprisingly  good,  or  maybe 
only  beautiful,  that  after  the  performance  Barry  Jackson,  head  of 
the  Birmingham  Repertory  Company,  came  backstage  and  asked  her 
if  she'd  like  to  sign  a  contract  and  turn  "professional."  Madeleine 
said  Yes.  But  the  profes- 
sor said  No,  and  he  said 
it  so  emphatically  that  his 

daughter    scurried    right  In  the  Columbia  film  "It's  All 

back  to  her  class  rooms  Yours,"  Madeleine,  co-starred 

and  eventually  graduated  with    Francis    Lederer,  turns 

with  a  B.A.  degree.  comedienne  with  rare  success 


As  the  Princess  Flavia  in  "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda," 
with    Ronald    Colman.     A    most    romantic  story. 


Madeleine  Carroll 


After  graduation  she 
taught  "very  nice  little 
girls"  in  a  girls'  seminary 
at  Brighton,  and  you  don't 
have  to  be  a  mind  reader 
on  the  Keith  Circuit  to 
gather  that  the  year  she 
spent  with  the  little  pets 
wasn't  the  happiest  in  her 
life.  The  more  she  saw  of 
the  younger  generation  the 
more  she  thought  of  Barry 
Jackson's  offer  which  she 
had  turned  down,  so  at  the 
end  of  the  term  she  kissed  her  darling  little  charges  goodbye, 
congratulated  herself  on  curbing  her  murderous  instincts,  and 
caught  the  train  for  Birmingham.  She  told  her  father  that  she 
was  through  with  teaching  and  would  be  an  actress,  whether  he 
liked  it  or  not.  He  didn't  like  it  at  all.  There  was  a  terrific  scene 
in  which  he  played  the  heavy  and  said  with  gestures,  "Go,  and 
never  darken  my  doors  again."  Or  words   to  that    effect.  So 


She  is  the  fashion  designer's  de- 
light. At  left,  wide  shirred  bands 
add  distinction  to  the  extremely 
low  decolletage  of  her  Empire 
period  black  velvet  evening  gown. 
Above,  for  dinner  in  a  restaurant 
and  a  visit  to  the  theatre  after- 
wards, Madeleine  wears  a  full- 
skirted  taffeta  wrap,  in  a  heav- 
enly shade  of  green,  that  swishes 
enticingly  when  she  walks. 


Madeleine  Carroll  with 
her     husband,  Captain 
Philip  Astley. 


Madeleine  went.  It  was  a  cold 
night,  but  it  wasn't  snowing  and 
she  wasn't  going  to  have  a  baby. 
Life  really  isn't  as  difficult  as  the 
screen  would  have  you  believe. 

Naturally,  after  that  scene,  she 
couldn't  ask  her  family  for  money, 
besides  she  was  much  too  proud, 
so  when  no  producer  seemed  at 
all    concerned    that  Madeleine 
Carroll  was  sitting  in  his  outer 
office,  had  been  sitting  there  for 
days  in  fact,  she  decided  that 
teaching  was  better  than  starving, 
if  nothing  else.  She  answered  an 
ad  in  the  newspaper  and  for  $3.50 
a  week,  plus  bed  and  board,  she 
became  the  tutor  of  the  six  chil- 
dren of  a  second  hand  clothing 
dealer,  and  never  even  attempted 
to  poison  one  of  them. 
On  her  day  off  she  would  pretty  herself  up  as  much  as  possible 
on  her  small  salary  and  continue  to  make  her  rounds  of  the 
producers.  Her  first  "break"  came  when  she  was  given  a  small 
part  in  a  touring  company  of  "The  Lash,"  wherein  she  practically 
ruined  her  digestion  in  third  rate  boarding  houseSj  all  for  the 
magnificent  sum  of  $15  weekly. 

When  the  company  disbanded  she  modeled  hats,  until  one 
bright  day  by  some  hook  or  crook  she  managed  to  worm  her  way 
into  the  office  of  Seymour  Hicks,  the  actor-producer,  who  signed 
her  to  a  contract  and  proceeded  to  teach  her  a  lot  she  didn't 
know  about  acting.  While  she  was  touring  the  provinces  with 
him  in  one  of  his  plays  her  press  agent  back  in  London,  a 
former  instructor  at  the  University  who  was  just  a  little  bit  in 
love  with  his  former  pupil,  entered  her  photograph  in  a  moving 
picture  contest,  and  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  applicants 
Madeleine  was  chosen.  The  prize  was  the  lead  in  "Guns  of  Love." 

When  England  saw  how  easy  on  the  eyes  Miss  Madeleine 
Carroll,  B.A.,  was,  the  movie  offers  began  to  pour  in  and  Made- 
leine was  in  quite  a  dither— the  stage  was  more  fun,  but  the 
movies  were  more  money.  She  did  not  inherit  her  father's  aversion 
to  money. 

So  for  the  next  few  years  she  alternated  between  the  two  and 
has  to  her  credit  such  stage  successes  as  "Beau  Geste,"  "The 
Roof,"  "Mr.  Pickwick,"  "Pleasure  Cruise"  and  "French  Leave,"  the 
last  with  Charles  Laughton.  And  on  the  plus  side  among  her 
screen  productions  are  "Young  Woodley,"  "The  W.  Plan,"  "I  Was 
a  Spy,"  "The  39  Steps,"  and  "The  Secret  Agent."  Practically  every 
Hollywood  studio  sent  their  scouts  around  to  the  London  dressing 
room  with  instructions  to  tell  Miss  Carroll  in  flowing  language 
about  the  sunshine  in  California,  the  swimming  pools  with  cupids, 
and  the  gold  in  them  thar  hills.  But  just  at  the  moment  Miss 
Carroll  was  far  more  interested  in  gangsters.  "Will  they  kidnap 
me?"  she  inquired,  "I  don't  want  to  be  put  on  the  spot  in  Holly- 
wood." After  being  assured,  or  almost,  that  the  American  gangster, 
like  the  American  Indian,  was  biting  the  dust,  and  hadn't  she 
heard  about  the  American  G-Man,  Madeleine,  on  a  loan-out  to 
Fox,  insured  her  jewelry,  and  crossed  the  Atlantic. 

That  was  in  1934,  and  her  first  American  picture  was  made 
at  Fox,  and  it  was  called,  "The  World  Moves  On."  "But  it  didn't 
move  fast  enough,"  Madeleine  adds.  It  was  certainly  no  great 
shakes  as  a  picture,  and  the  Hollywood  Glamour  Girls  breathed 
a  deep  sigh  of  relief,  (Oh  you  know  how  girls  are),  and  Miss 
Carroll  returned  to  England.  There,  among  other  pictures,  she 
made  the  famous  "39  Steps"  with  Robert  Donat,  which,  when 
released  in  America,  had  every  Hollywood  producer  on  the  trans- 
atlantic telephone.  Contracts  were  arranged  and  re-arranged,  with 
Walter  Wanger  winning  out,  and  in  May,  1936,  Miss  Carroll  again 
crossed  the  Atlantic  and  immediately  went  to  work  on  "The  Case 
Against  Mrs.  vAmes,"  which  picture  put  her  right  up  on  top  as 
a  Hollywood  star.  After  that  came  "The  General  Died  at  Dawn," 
"On  the  Avenue,"  "Lloyds  of  London,"  "It's  All  Yours"  and  the 
muchly  publicized  "Prisoner  of  Zenda."  Miss  Carroll  is  here  to 
stay.  She  is  beautiful,  and  what's  more  she  can  act.  The  Glamour 
Girls  might  just  as  well  face  it. 

But  it  wasn't  gangsters  who  scared  [Continued  on  page  78] 
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Charles  Ruggles,  own- 
er of  the  "Terrier 
Shop,"  boards  the  pet 
dogs  when  owners  are 
away.  It's  a  business 
that  only  a  pet  lover 
would  have.  Charlie 
has  seven  champions  of 
his  own. 


REVEAL  the  untold  facts  about  a  per- 
son's pet  and  you'll  be  reporting  the 
inside  secret  of  his  character!  Tyrone 
Power  said  this  to  me  emphatically,  only 
it  was  a  "her"  instead  of  a  "his"  as  he 
ended  the  suggestion.  It  always  is— his 
mind  just  will  run  forever  to  the  feminine 
sex.  Regardless  of  this  dominating  trend  in 
Tyrone,  however,  I  had  to  admit  that  he 
really  had  something  there.  The  important 
clique  I  have  somehow  completely  over- 
looked in  my  monthly  spotlighting  of 
Hollywood's  star  coteries  is  the  animal- 
loving  circle.  Talk  about  the  tennis  enthus- 
iasts, the  golf  nuts,  the  music  addicts!  They 
are  mild,  seemingly  cold-blooded  souls  in 
comparison  to  these  players  who  impetu- 
ously choose  pets  for  pals.  For  there  is  no 
belonging  to  this  particular  crowd  unless 
the  heart  is  genuinely  warm.  Affection 
must  be  given  freely.  And  what  returns  it 
rates! 

Hollywood  is  heaven  to  pets.  Here  they 
are  more  than  a  mere  hobby.  No  dog  is 
kept  outside  nor  shifts  for  himself.  Cats 
aren't  mistrusted.  Prized  birds  sing  more 
gayly,  speak  more  amazingly.  A  turtle  I 
met  practically  goes  into  a  truckin'  step 
when  its  master  comes  home.  The  pets  of 
the  famous  are  honored  guests  in  the 
Beverly  mansions  until  wooed  into  becom- 
ing favored  friends.  They  are,  invariably, 
taken  care  of  correctly  and  the  resulting 
loyalty  is  obviously  gratifying  indeed. 

You  may  have  heard  of  the  swank  dog 
show  at  the  Ambassador  Hotel,  but  do  you 
realize  how  much  preparation  goes  into 
such  an  event?  Pure- 
bred   dogs,    like  the 
local  film  rulers,  have 


that  extra  glamour  because  they  have  beei 
literally  treated  to  a  dose  of  beauty-cultur 
ing.  The  best  dogs  are  manicured,  plucked 
combed;  their  teeth  are  polished  regular! 
and  their  coats  are  constantly  glossed. 

Stu  Erwin  possesses  Hollywood's  chamv 
pion  Scotties  and  English  bulls;  in  fact,  hii ' 
Scotties  are  the  country's  foremost.  (Think, 
ing  of  another  dog,  Stu  fingered  through 
his    mail    and    discovered    a    check,  jus: 
enough  to  purchase  the  one  he  wanted.  So« 
he  named   it  Technicolor  Dividend,  ane' 
that's  how  strange  names  are  born.)  Marior 
Davies'  Mahatma  Gandhi  hasn't  materiall 
ized  at  the  show  yet,  but  he's  been  acknowl 
edged  the  colony's  snappiest  dachshund,  st 
maybe  he  won't  take  the  trouble  to  bow 
Jeanette  MacDonald's  sky  terrier,  Storm) 
Weather,  is  a  champion  of  his  breed,  an^ 
is  after  still  another  blue  ribbon. 

Boris  Karloff  wants  a  cup  for  his  Bed-I 
lington  terrier  that  resembles  a  lamb; 
Charlie  Ruggles  has  seven  champions  om 
display  —  miniature  schnauzers,  afghani 
hounds,  and  a  West  Highland  White  Ter- 
rier. He  is,  actually,  the  owner  of  the  most 
champs.  Errol  Flynn  boasts  two  Rhodesian 
lion  dogs  straight  from  South  African  safari 
assignments.  Even  if  he  did  have  to  give 
away  the  dog  he  had  on  hand,  to  suit  the 
imports,  he's  scoring  as  the  sole  owner  of 
this  kind  of  animal  in  America.  Mary 
Pickford,  as  a  contrast,  has  the  cutest  dog: 
in  the  show— Ming  Toy,  the  tiniest  pure- 
white  toy  Peke 
in  existence.  Of 
course,  you 
know  that  a  dog 
cannot  be  called 


Errol  Flynn  has 
two  Rhodesian 
lion  dogs  and  is 
the  sole  owner 
of  this  kind  of 
animal  in  Amer- 
ica. (Right)  A 
trailer  for  his 
dogs  is  Basil 
Rathbone's  idea 
for  going  a  - 
hunting  in  fine 
style. 
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By  Ben  A4add 
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a  champion  until  he  has  topped  in  at  least 
three  major  shows. 

There  is  something  about  the  excitement 
of  the  dog  show  that  sLnply  slays  Edward 
Everett  Horton.  His  dogs  could  walk  away 
with  ribbons,  but  he  can't  feel  that  they 
should  have  to  go  forth  and  compete  when 
he  already  senses  how  swell  they  are.  He 
isn't  old-fashioned;  he's  individual.  For 
instance,  he  has  microphones  for  his  dogs' 
benefit!  Many  of  his  rooms  are  wired  with 
them,  and  the  kennels  are  fixed  up  with 
loud-speakers.  At  breakfast -time  he  says, 
"Good  morning,  good  morning!"  And  they 
all  bark  back.  If,  of  a  night,  they  should 
awaken  and  sound  off  he  can  reach  for 
the  mike  on  his  bedstand  and  give  them  a 
quiet  talk  about  good  little  dogs.  Quite  a 
convenient  set-up! 

I  am  certain  that  you  have  heard  of 
star  diets,  but  are  you  aware  of  Holly- 
wood's fancy  canine  dietetic  services  that 
send  over  an  attendant  with  the  proper 
meals  for  your  pooch?  You  don't  even  have 
to  do  the  serving,  no  stoop,  no  bother! 
Anita  Louise  is  a  steady  client.  Speaking 
of  Anita,  she  now  has  a  fence  around  her 
back  yard,  built  at  a  cost  of  $75  even 
though  she's  only  renting  her  place.  Her 
Scottie  ran  away  so  often  during  the  past 
year  that  she  was  out  $150  in  rewards.  Joan 
Crawford,  on  the  other  hand,  demands  to 
feed  Baby  and  Pupchen,  her  faithful 
dachshunds,  right  along  with  herself.  They 
settle  at  her  feet,  even  when  she's  throwing 
one  of  those  Saturday  night  suppers,  and 
there  is  elegance  everywhere.  They  eat  di- 
rectly under  her  fond  eyes. 

When  a  Hollywood  dog 
steps  out  it  naturally  ap- 
pears in  an  expensive 
tailored  sweater.  Except  for 
Connie  Bennett's  spaniels 
—she  has  Spic,  who's  tan- 
and-white,  and  Span,  who's 
black-and-white,    and  she 


Gossip  and  Pub= 
licity  Might 
Lead  You  To 
Think  That  PIay= 
ers  Are  //Differ= 
ent//  —  Dogs 
Don't  Think  So. 


Alice  Brady  is  a 
militant  defend- 
er of  dogs.  She 
has  six.  (Left) 
The  Mauch 
Twins  have  two 
pet  dueks  that 
they  raised 
themselves. 


Imagine  tough 
Victor  M  c- 
Laglen  having 
ant-eaters  for 
pets! 


attires  herself  according  to  which  she's  tak- 
ing with  her!  The  lady  dogs  are,  as  a  rule, 
going  further  this  season;  they're  introduc- 
ing knitted  dog  pajamas. 

When  a  Hollywood  dog  is  ill  the  best  is 
none  too  good.  So  there  are  all-white  hos- 
pitals where  a  uniformed  nurse  tenderly 
handles  the  case.  Registered  dog  doctors 
prescribe  and  operate  when  necessary. 
Drama  rears  with  a  typical  movie  touch 
occasionally.  When  Marion  Davies' 
dearest  sealyham  took  suddenly  sick 
she  telephoned  long-distance  from 
her  ranch,  secured  a  diagnosis,  and— 
learning  that  a  transfusion  was  the 
answer— had  a  nurse  and  a  dog 
blood-doner  hop  a  special  airplane. 


Even  for  a  bath  there's  generally  a  whisk 
to  a  convenient  hospital  for  the  works. 
Bette  Davis  must  be  a  sister-under-the-skin 
to  Joan  Crawford,  for  she  insists  upon 
bathing  her  Scottie  and  her  sealyham  her- 
self. Not  in  an  elaborate  and  appropriate 
room,  as  some  stars  wish,  either.  Bette  has 
a  big  iron  washboiler  in  her  back  yard  and 
there  she  splashes  them  with  delightful 
abandon. 

To  an  indulgent  master  or  mistress  a  dog 
deserves  a  pleasant  vacation.  Charlie  Rug- 
gles  caters  to  this  instinctive  unselfishness. 
He  owns  the  leading  vacation  kennels.  First 
there  is  the  clinical  laboratory  for  an  en- 
trance examination.  Next  the  happy 
boarder  receives  a  [Continued  on  page  66] 
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In  Hollywood  The  Players  Who  Click 
In   Radio    Settle    Down    In  Luxury. 
Their  Homes  Are  Show  Places 

By  Radie  Harris 


BACK  in  the  good  old  days  when  "Fanny" 
was  still  a  girl's  name,  there  used  to  be 
a  sentimental  dim  called,  "My  Little 
Grey  Home  In  The  West." 

The  melody  lingers  on,  but  out  here 
along  Hollywood's  Radio  Row,  the  words 
have  come  to  have  a  different  meaning. 
Earthquakes  and  "unusual  climate"  not- 
withstanding, the  homes  are  still  in  the 
west  but  they  are  rarely  grey  and  they 
certainly  are  far 
from  little! 

In  other  words, 
dear  readers,  the 
men  who  make 
dated  coffee  out  of 
tin,  six  delicious  flav- 
ors, lotions  of  love 
and  cigarettes  that 
satisfy    (sponsors  to 


vasion  is  to  Hollywood  real  estate. 

Take  Gertrude  Niesen,  for  instance  (pro- 
vided that  Craig  Reynolds,  Columbia  Pic- 
tures, Inc.,  and  Richfield  Oil  will  let  you!), 
Miss  Niesen  has  just  bought  a  three-acre 
estate  of  Mediterranean  design  in  the  ex- 
clusive Holmby  Hills  section  where  her 
neighbors  on  Ferring  Road  are  Claudette 
Colbert  and  Irene  Dunne— two  very  nice 
reasons  to  "Love  Thy  Neighbor,"  even  if 


It  was  only  four  years  ago  that  she  made 
her  radio  debut  in  a  guest  spot  on  the 
Vallee  variety  show,  emanating  from  New 
York.  Her  remuneration  was  $200.  Within 
that  span  of  time  her  rise  has  been  so 
rapid  that  her  salary  is  now  in  the  upper 
brackets.  Her  fame  as  a  torch  singer  pre- 
ceded her  to  Hollywood,  where  Universal 
signed  her  for  a  featured  spot  in  "Top  of 
the  Town."  (She  would  just  as  soon  not 
revive  that  memory!)  Now,  she  is  "carry- 
ing the  torch"  for  Columbia  and  will  soon 
be  seen  in  "Freshman  Follies,"  a  gay 
musical  with  score  by  Johnny  Green,  with 
whom  she  will  be  united  again  for  the  first 
time  since  she  was  his  featured  soloist  in  a 
sustaining  series  called,  "Music  in  the 
Modern  Manner." 

Yes  indeed,  La  Niesen's  "singing  for  her 
supper"  has  given  her  a  pretty  good  meal 


you! 


have  made  it 


possible  for  croon- 
ers, comedians  and 
just  plain  color- 
aturas to  heed  Para- 
mount's  advice  and 
"Go  West  Young 
Man"  to  dig  for  the 
gold  in  them  thar 
Beverly  Hills. 

I  can  remember  as 
far  back  as  the  win- 
ter of  1932  when 
Hollywood  and  ra- 
dio were  as  far  apart 
as  Connie  Bennett 
and  the  press.  To- 
day, you  can't  twist 
a  dial  without  hear- 
ing the  ethereal 
tones  of  your  fa- 
vorite "moom  pitch- 
er" actor.  Unless 
your  talents  encom- 
pass both  the  radio 
and  the  screen  you 
just  don't  rate  any 
more  (off  stage  in- 
come tax  voices  of 
Eddie  Cantor,  Al 
Jolson,  Walter  Win- 
chell,  W.  C.  Fields: 
"Maybe  you  don't 
know  how  lucky  you 
are!"). 

The  result  of  this 
interchange  of  talent 
is  slowly  but  surely 

shifting  the  radio  scene  from  New  York  to 
Hollywood.  N.  B.  C.  and  Columbia  are  al- 
ready building  large  studios.  Radio  artists 
can  broadcast  anywhere,  but  screen  stars 
can  only  act  in  Hollywood.  (There  are 
those  who  may  refute  this  point,  but  we 
won't  go  into  that  now!)  Consequently,  if 
Edgar  Bergen,  Deanna  Durbin,  Joe  Pen- 
ner,  Gertrude  Niesen,  Bobby  Breen, 
Frances  Langford,  Kenny  Baker,  Jack 
Benny  and  Burns  and  Allen,  to  mention  a 
few,  want  to  combine  both  mediums,  they 
must  adopt,  "California  Here  I  Come— And 
Stay"  as  their  theme  song. 

I  have  yet  to  find  anyone  to  object— least 
of  all  the  California  realtors.  What  Lom- 
bard is  to  Gable,  that's  what  the  radio  in- 


you  have  to  walk  a  couple  of  acres  to  bor- 
row cream  and  sugar! 

"The  afternoon  I  bought  the  house,  I 
left  on  a  personal  appearance  tour,"  Ger- 
trude told  me,  as  she  took  me  on  an  attic 
to  cellar  inspection  of  twelve  rooms  and 
four  baths— with  not  an  escalator  in  sight! 
"I  expected  to  be  gone  for  five  weeks  and 
stayed  four  months.  When  I  finally  came 
back,  my  mother  and  father  drove  me  up 
to  the  entrance  and  said,  "Remember,  this 
belongs  to  you?" 

Before  purchasing  this  Holmby  Hills 
Mediterranean  palazzo,  Gertrude  had  made 
a  bid  on  the  Rudy  Vallee  estate  which 
was  on  the  market  at  the  time.  And  therein 
lies  a  story. 


Gertrude  Niesen,  radio  singer,  is 
also  cast  for  "Freshman  Follies." 
Between  calls  she  relaxes  on  her 
circular  bed.  It  is  covered  with 
velvet  in  a  lovely  shade  of  tur- 
quoise. A  large  wall  mirror  of 
dusky  blue  reflects  two  built-in 
lamps. 

ticket  in  Hollywood.  She  may  be  "Moanin' 
Low"  in  song,  but  she  really  is  the  happiest 
girl  this  side  of  Holmby  Hills. 

Not  far  from  the  Niesen  hunk  of  house, 
lives  another  "torch  singer"  who  is  doing 
all  right  for  herself,  too.  Her  name  is 
Frances  Langford. 


Magic!  Beautiful  Homes  Ou 
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It  was  her  expert  "canarying"  over  the 
major  networks  that  first  brought  Frances 
to  the  attention  of  the  movie  moguls. 
M-G-M  imported  her  to  Culver  City  on  a 
long  term  contract  and  "Hollywood  Hotel" 
immediately  annexed  her  as  a  permanent 
guest.  The  result  of  her  combined  salary 
in  these  two  separate  fields  of  entertain- 
ment is  epitomized  in  the  large  Italian 
facade  set  back  imposingly  on  Sunset 
Boulevard. 

It  is  unusual  enough  for  a  twenty-three- 
year-old  youngster  to  be  the  owner  of  such 
an  elaborate  domain,  but  what  is  even 
more  unusual  is  the  fact  that  Frances  hails 
from  Florida!  And  what  Florida  thinks  of 
California  is  somewhat  akin  to  what  the 
Duke  of  Windsor  thinks  of  English  politics. 

However,  Frances  is  not  quite  as  traitor- 
ous to  her  native  soil  as  you  might  suspect. 
She  has  also  invested  a  goodly  share  of  her 
California  earnings  in 
an  orange  grove  in  her 


On  Maple  Drive  in  Beverly  Hills, 
Burns  and  Allen  —  George  and 
Gracie — have  a  house  that  is  real 
evidence  of  their  success.  It  lifts 
their  spirits  like  tumultuous  ap- 
plause, and  it  is  a  splendid  home 
for  them  and  the  children.  (Left) 
The  charming  boudoir  of  Frances 
Langford  is  made  attractive  by  the 
simplicity  of  the  white  painted 
furniture  and  lovely  drapes,  which 
are  of  pale  blue  moire.  The  chaise 
tongue  is  upholstered  in  blue  satin 
in  an  harmonious  tone.  The  win- 
dows, which  overlook  an  expanse 
of  lawn,  have  white  Venetian 
blinds. 


Florida  birthplace- 
Lakeland,  to  you,  suh! 
She  may  be  living  in  high  estate  on  the 
gold  coast,  but  the  oranges  on  her  break- 
fast table  every  morning  come  from  the 
sunny  south.  And  if  you  have  ever  tasted 
California  oranges,  that's  not  half  so  much 
loyalty  as  good  common  sense! 

Speaking  of  sense,  reminds  me  of  that 
non  sensical  duo,  Burns  and  Allen,  who 
through  the  courtesy  of  Paramount  Pic- 
tures and  General  Foods,  are  also  property 
owners  in  Hollywood. 

Their  dwelling  is  a  charming  structure 
of  Colonial  Monterey  design,  situated  on 
Maple  Drive  in  Beverly  Hills.  It  is  "the 
house  that  gags  built"— a  magnificent 
monument  to  the  self-made  success  of  these 
tireless  troupers.  It  is  the  story  of  this  suc- 
cess in  capsule  form  .  .  .  hotel  trunk  .  .  . 
one  room  flat  .  .  .  parlor,  bedroom  and 
bath  .  .  .  duplex  apartment  .  .  .  rented 
house— each  a  forerunner  to  the  twelve 
room  estate  with  swimming  pool,  play- 
house, nursery  and  landscaped  gardens  that 
they  now  call  "home." 

When  they  moved  in,  the  only  posses- 
sions they  brought  with  them  from  the 
"past"  were  a  Capehart  radio  and  Gracie's 


modernistic  boudoir  clock.  The  radio  is 
now  concealed  in  an  early  American  cab- 
inet hundreds  of  years  old,  and  the  mod- 
ernistic clock  has  been  replaced  by  an 
antique  alarm. 

Wisely,  they  have  conceded  their  lack  of 
experience  in  the  art  of  decoration  and 
have  turned  over  the  entire  job  of  fur- 
nishing to  the  exquisite  taste  of  Harold 
Grieve.  In  only  one  thing  did  George  and 
Gracie  have  a  personal  hand.  And  they 
have  lived  to  regret  it. 

It  was  their  brilliant  idea  to  install  a 
separate  playground  off  the  nursery  for 
their  adopted 
youngsters,  Sandra 
and  Ronnie.  A 
gravel  walk  was 
set  in,  and  the  first 
day  both  children 
fell  and  cut  their 


Edgar  Bergen, 
the  radio  ven- 
triloquist, and 
the  most  fam- 
ous dummy  in 
the  world  — 
Charlie  Mc- 
Carthy by  their 
swimming  pool. 


knees.  The  gravel  was 
quickly  changed  to  as- 
phalt, but  it  seems  that 
the  asphalt  caught  the 
rays  of  the  sun  and  the 
reflection  hurt  their  eyes. 
Again,  the  carpenters 
were  summoned  and  as 
the  asphalt  was  being 
dug  up  once  more,  a 
chip  flew  into  one  of  the 
workman's  eye.  He  im- 
mediately sued  for  dam- 
ages. 

P.S.  Gracie  and  George 
are  now  saving  all  their 
"brilliant"  ideas  for  radio. 

On  the  same  mapled 
drive  as  Burns  and  Allen, 
a  little  further  south,  is  another  home  for 
the  movie  guides  to  point  out.  For  here  at 
612  live  Edgar  Bergen  and  Charlie  Mac- 
Carthy. 

Last  summer  when  they  were  in  Holly- 
wood, playing  a  supper  club  engagement 
at  the  "Casanova,"  and  no  one  could  fore- 
see their  radio  and  screen  possibilities,  the 
best  they  could  afford  was  a  small  fur- 
nished apartment,  with  a  kitchen  large 
enough  for  Ma  Bergen  to  prepare  the 
home  cooked  meals. 

Now,  by  the  grace  of  Chase  and  San- 
[Continued  on  page  71] 


f  The  Air! 
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MY  BATTERED  Ford  finally 
to  climb  the  lasi  hill  a 
way  around  the  bend  froi 
I  could  see  the  Hollywoodland  s 
the  opposite  hill.  Jungfrau, 
Sondergaard's    long,  streamli 
dog,  came  out  to  meet  me  an 
wagged  his  greeting.  I  knew  I 
had  found  the  right  place,  the 
last    house  on   the  highest 
point.  Standing  on  the  from 
steps,  one  can  look  down 
across  Holh  wood  to  the  sea. 

Gale,  herself,  was  in  the 
garden  watching  her  pro- 
ducer husband  plant 
roses.  Each  time  I  meet 
Gale,  I  am  more  sur- 
prised. Each  time  she 
seems  more  striking  than 
the  time  before.  Her 
charm  lies  in  her  over- 
abundance of  vivacious- 
ness.  She  is  naturally  ex- 
otic and  much  younger 
than  she  appears  on  the 
screen. 

She  greeted  me  with 
her  broad  smile  and  out- 
stretched hand.  She  was 
wearing  a  print  dress  .  .  . 
red  roses  on  a  black  back- 
ground. Her  blue-black 
hair  w;as  parted  in  the 
middle  and  combed  back 
behind  her  ears.  Her 
long,  gold  earrings  cut 
the  severity  of  this  style. 

We  had  no  sooner  set- 
tled ourselves  in  her 
sunken  living  room  and 
begun  to  make  plans  for 
our  day  together  when  a 
call  came  from  the  studio. 
She  had  to  return  for  re- 
takes for  "The  Life  of 
Emile  Zola."  And  so  our 
plans  were  made  for  us. 

Gale  didn't  seem  to 
mind  this  additional 
work,  which  she  had  not 
counted  upon. 

"I  don't  mind  doing 
anything  for  Warners," 
she  said.  "It  seems  like 
my  'home  lot.'  Although 
I'm  not  under  contract  to 
them,  I've  made  two  of 
my  three  pictures  there." 

Gale,  an  established  ac- 
tress with  The  Theatre 
Guild  in  New  York,  never 
has  been  particularly  in- 
terested in  pictures.  It 
was  only  after  innumera- 
ble actresses  had  been  tested  for  the  part 
of  "Faith"  in  "Anthony  Adverse"  that  she 
was  persuaded  to  accept  the  role.  Imagine 
her  delight  to  discover  that  she  was  to  play 
opposite  Claude  Rains,  with  whom  she  had 
appeared  on  the  Broadway  stage.  It  was 
this,  her  first  role  in  Hollywood,  that  won 
her  the  Academy  award. 

"You  will  be  surprised,"  she  said,  "to 
find  me  in  a  sympathetic  role  at  last.  I  play 
the  wife  of  Dreyfus,  who  was  banished  from 
France  when  he  was  accused  of  selling  in- 
formation to  a  foreign  agent.  You  remem- 
ber his  case  was  carried  on  in  France  from 
1894  to  1906. 

"Besides,"  she  added  with  a  twinkle  of 
her  eye,  "I'm  glad  to  be  in  a  picture  with 
Paul  Muni,  who  has  always  been  one  of 
my  favorite  actors.  Oh,  yes."  she  replied  to 
my  expression  of  astonishment,  "I'm  a 
movie  fan,  too.  I  have  my  favorites.  I  run 
to  see  every  picture  in  which  Leslie  How- 
ard, Herbert  Marshall,  Helen  Hayes  and 
Greta  Garbo  appear." 

This  vivid,  interesting  daughter  of  the 
Vikings  is  the  daughter  of  Hans  Tjellesen 
Sondergaard,  a  Professor  at  the  University 


V  I  K  I  N  G'S 
DAUGHTER 


The  Immediate  Recognition  Which  Gale  Sonder= 
gaard's   Talent   Received   Has   Made   Her  Rise 
Remarkable.  SheHasWonTheHigh= 
est  Honors  in  The  Fewest  Pictures. 


By  Alyce  SK 


yce 


lupper 


of  Wisconsin.  She  was  born  at  Litchfield, 
Wis.,  and  attended  high  school  in  Minne- 
apolis and  college  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  She  was  always  prominent  in 
school  dramatics  and  graduated  directly  to 
the  stage.  Her  first  professional  engagement 
was  as  Jessica  in  "The  Merchant  of  Venice." 
She  then  played  in  stock  with  Jessie  Bon- 
stelle's  company  in  Detroit. 

Already  a  seasoned  trouper,  she  has  no 
ambition  beyond  acting.  She  was  with  The 
Theatre  Guild  for  three  years,  playing  in 
"Faust"  and  "Karl  and  Anna"  before  she 
graduated  to  leading  woman  in  "Red 
Rust,"  "Alison's  House"  and  "Doctor 
Monica."  She  also  played  the  neurotic  Nina 
in  "Strange  Interlude"  for  six  months,  a 


test  for  any  actress,  since  the  play 
he  afternoon  and  ran  through 
ing  with  time  out  for  dinner, 
has  traveled  in  England,  Den- 
k,  Sweden  and  Germany.  She  is 
arried    to    Herbert  Bibennan, 
Theatre  Guild  director  of  such 
outstanding  successes  as  "Val- 
ley Forge"  and  "Green  Grow 
the  Lilacs."  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Mervyn  LeRoy  is 
responsible  for  her  first  pic- 
ture opportunity,  she  lists 
her   husband    as   her  fa- 
vorite director. 

As  Gale  turned  into  the 
road  leading  to  Burbank 
and  the  studio,  she 
warned  me  that  there 
might  be  some  difficulty 
getting  me  in  on  the  set. 

"Muni  has  been  giving 
so  much  to  his  role,"  she 
explained,  "that  he  has 
been  pretty  high-strung 
and  all  visitors  have  been 
barred.  But  we'll  see  what 
we  can  do." 

It  was  all  easier  than 
we  anticipated.  By  a 
stroke  of  luck,  yve  had  no 
sooner  turned  into  the 
studio  gates  than  we  saw 
Muni  leaving  the  set.  He 
came  over  to  say  "hello." 
Finding  him  in  a  serene 
mood,  Gale  explained  the 
situation.  He  said  he 
thought  it  would  be  all 
right  for  me  to  visit  the 
set,  and  took  us  in. 

The  scene  was  a  court 
room.  The  first  person  I 
encountered  yvas  Louis 
Calhern,  looking  his  most 
villainous  self  in  a  uni- 
form with  red  tunic.  I 
stayed  to  talk  with  him 
while  Gale  went  to  get 
into  her  costume  and 
make-up. 

A  feyv  minutes  later 
Muni  returned  and  again 
the  cameras  began  grind- 
ing. He  stroked  his  beard, 
which  I  supposed  was  a 
hangover  from  the  one  he 
greyv  for  "The  Woman  I 
Love." 

The  luncheon  call  came 
in  before  Gale  had  a 
chance  to  emote.  I  had  a 
peculiar  feeling,  sitting- 
there  in  the  green  room 
of  the  commissary.  With 
the  exception  of  the  director,  I  was  the 
only  one  in  our  group  in  modern  dress. 
For  a  moment  I  wondered  whether  the 
present  day  courturiers  aren't  making  a 
mistake.    The    yvomen    looked  beautiful. 

I  mentioned  this  to  Gale.  She  said,  "Just 
yvait  until  you  see  me  in  costume  for  my 
favorite  role,  which  I  hope  to  play  some 
day.  It's  the  loveliest  period  of  fashion  in 
history.  My  secret  ambition  is  to  play 
Josephine.'  " 

Gale  had  reached  the  dessert  course 
when  she  was  told  that  they  were  ready 
for  her.  I  declined  joining  her  and  prom- 
ised that  I  yvould  come  back  for  her  within 
a  few  hours,  during  which  I  hoped  to 
snoop  around  some  of  the  other  sets. 

When  I  returned,  I  was  surprised  to  find 
her  finished  and  in  street  clothes  waiting 
for  me.  We  drove  back  to  Hollywoodland 
so  that  I  could  pick  up  my  flivver,  which 
I  felt  had  rested  long  enough  to  make  the 
trip  back  home.  Besides,  it  yvas  all  down 
hill!  I  hestitated  long  enough  to  sip  a  glass 
of  sherry  as  a  bracer.  Gale  joined  me,  al- 
though she  didn't  seem  to  need  a  bracer, 
even  though  she  had  been  doiii?  the  work. 
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-  We  Point  With  Pride 


In  "The  Bride  Wore  Red,"  Robert  Young  and  Joan 
Crawford.  (Below)  One  of  his  great  successes 
was  with  Claudette  Colbert  in  "I  Met  Him  In 
Paris."     (Bottom)     Living    room    in    his  home. 


To  Robert  Young 


HE  has  introduced  to  the  screen  a  new  type— a  character 
actor  who  is  neither  a  slave  to  make-up  nor  yet  a  comic. 
He  has  played  youthful  lovers,  but  escaped  the  label 
"Great  Lover."  Comedy  is  natural  to  him,  yet  in  straight 
dramatic  parts  he  has  few  superiors. 


When  My  Ship 


f  Comes 


Reading  from  left 
right — Eleanor  WhitnJ 
Wendy  Barrie,  Franc 
Farmer,  Dorotl 
Lamour,  Mary  Maguir 
Ida  Lupino,  Ann  Sol 
era,  Ann  Sheridan.  Gt 
Patrick,  Eleanor  Pow» 
and  Nan  Grey,  Plead 
to  meetcha! 


y  Girl  Who  Signs 
icture  Contract 
ts  Dreaming  Of 
orious  Days 
ame  And  Fortune. 


THE  salaries  that  are  paid  to  the  girl  stars  seem  to  most  of  us  quite 
out  of  proportion  to  the  work  they  do.  But  that  is  because  we  forget 
the  essential  character  of  this  business  of  the  movies. 
If  a  girl  plays  a  role  so  well  that  she  endows  a  character  with  real 
personality,  we  feel  a  bond  of  sympathy  with  the  stranger  that  talent  has 
created.  If  fifty  prints  are  made  and  if  the  picture  reaches  even  one  half 
of  the  theatres,  at  least  ten  million  people  will  thrill  to  the  inspired 
moment  when  the  picture  was  made.  If  the  actress  gives  you  a  penny's 
worth  of  pleasure,  she  has  truly  earned  ten  million  cents— one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  And  many  stars  receive  as  great  amounts,  or  even 
greater,  during  the  year. 

No  wonder  that  actresses  are  anxious  to  lend  their  beauty  and  artistic 
skill  to  the  screen.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  each  one  of  the  girls  looks  for- 
ward eagerly  to  the  day  when  the  ship  of  her  dreams  will  come  in. 


The  Silver  Screen  Comedy 

Hall  Of  Fame 


The  Comedy  Stars  Deserve  Pedestals  A 
Little  higher  Than  Dramatic  Actors,  For 
Comedians  Are  Born  With  A  Great  Gift 


■ 
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FROM  among  the  many  players  who 
are  blessed  with  a  sense  of  comedy 
there  are  those  without  whom  no 
Hall  of  Fame  could  be  fairly  repre- 
sentative. These  particular  ten  have 
given  us  a  share  in  their  droll  per- 
sonalities. Their  art  has  wakened  the 
whole  world  to  laughter.  At  left,  Har- 
old Lloyd,  in  his  famous  bespectacled 
character,  Alice  Brady.  Jack  Benny, 
Joe  E.  Brown,  Gracie  Allen,  Charhe 
Chaplin,  Martha  Rave,  W.  C  Fields, 
Edward  Everett  Horton  and  Jack 
Oakie.  Under  their  make-up,  the  play- 
ers are  modest  and  human  and  no  one 
will  look  at  our  Hall  of  Fame  with 
more  interest  than  they. 


I 
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(Left  to  right)  Frank  McHugh.  Bob 
Bench  ley,  Una  Merkel,  Ned  Sparks,  Ro- 
land Young,  Mary  Bolond,  Patsy  Kelly, 
Charles  Butterworth,  Bob  Burns,  Stu 
Erwin,  Mischa  Auer  and  Billie  Burke. 
They  are  all  potential  pedestal  toppers. 


The  Cowboys  Are  Calling 


The  Drumbeat  Of  Running 
Horses  Still  Stirs  The  Blood, 
And  The  Scenery  Of  The  West= 
ern  Trails  Is  Incomparable. 


Lovely 
To  Look  At 


Olivia  De  Havilland  in  a  shim- 
mering glacier  blue  satin  frock 
with  a  graceful  swooping  train  to 
the  skirt,  and  latticed  inserts  of 
braided  satin  accentuating  the 
wide  belt  and  tight  fitting  sleeves. 
(Below— left)  Black  velvet  and 
crisp  white  taffeta  fashion  Anita 
Louise's  quaint  frock  with  its  cor- 
selet waistline  and  shoulder  straps 
reminiscent  of  a  bye-gone  age. 
(Next)  For  the  theatre  Marguerite 
Churchill  dons  a  luscious  raisin- 
colored  satin  ensemble,  the  skirt 
of  which  sveltly  molds  her  slender 
figure,  and  the  jacket  having 
modified  leg  o'  mutton  sleeves. 
(Below)  Pat  Paterson  goes  di- 
vinely romantic  in  a  sheath  of 
black  velvet  with  a  swinging  skirt 
and  dropped  puffed  sleeves.  (Next) 
Canary  yellow  chiffon  with  a  high 
neckline  is  Verree  Teasdale's  choice 
for  a  formal  ball.  An  embroidered 
panel,  in  blue  and  silver  and  wine, 
draws  attention  to  the  bodice, 
while  the  flowing  train  adds  charm 
to  the  softly  flared  skirt.  A  three- 
quarter  length  chinchilla  wrap  lends 
true   elegance   to   this  costume. 


(Above — left)  An  evening  tur- 
ban of  gold  metal  cloth 
wrapped  over  black  crepe  is 
sponsored  by  Joan  Woodbury, 
and  (above)  Anita  Louise 
wears  a  black  velvet  "boy's 
cap"  trimmed  with  lilies  of  the 
valley  for  informal  night  club 
"partying." 


(Above — left)  The  last  word  in  ultra- 
sophistication  is  this  luxurious  silver  fox 
cape  of  Ann  Sothern's  .  .  .  lovely  for 
the  opera!  (Next)  Ginger  Rogers  smiles 
happily  in  her  smoke  gray  crepe  Eliza- 
beth formal  gown,  over  which  is  worn  a 
casual  bolero  trimmed  with  a  border  of 
pale  yellow  and  plum  crepe  to  match 
the  long,  carelessly  knotted  sash.  (Next) 
Translucent  mousseline  de  soie  in  delicate 
pink  is  Barbara  Stanwyck's  selection  when 
she  wants  to  look  particularly  feminine 
and  illusive.  The  decolletage  and  pointed 
tunic  are  subtly  etched  with  silver  sequins. 
(Next)  Flame  and  gold  lame  is  Barbara 
Read's  choice  for  a  glamorous  evening. 
(Right)  Grace  Moore  makes  a  dramatic 
appearance  in  an  opulent  black  evening 
coat  lavishly  bordered  with  silver  fox, 
worn  over  a  dinner  gown  of  black  and 
white  striped  organza.  A  flowered  top 
knot  is  perched  on  her  golden  hair  some- 
thing after  the  fashion  of  an  off-the-face 
hat. 


Evening  Fashions  Enhance 
A  Woman's  Natural  Charms 


WITH  the  holiday  season  close  at  hand  one's 
thoughts  turn  joyously  to  the  many  parties 
ahead.  And  parties  mean  getting  decked  out 
in  one's  very  gayest  clothes.  Illustrated  here  is  a 
variety  of  modes  that  should  answer  the  require- 
ments of  the  most  exacting  among  you  ...  for 
instance,  the  long  sleeved,  jacketed  model  to  take 
you  to  the  restaurant  or  the  theatre,  the  long 
sleeved  hostess  gown  when  you  entertain  -in  your 
own  home,  the  casual  "Sunday  Night"  frock,  the 
"Sweet  Girl  Graduate"  affair  for  weekend  dances 
at  college  or  that  house  party  in  the  country,  as 
well  as  the  sophisticated,  formal  gowns  that  look 
as  if  you  had  been  plastered  right  into  them. 


New     Pictures  For 


Frank  McHugh,  Wayne  Morris  and  Pat 
O'Brien  in  "Submarine  D-l" 


Roger  Imhof,  Burgess  Meredith  and 
Mary  Boland  in  "There  Goes  the  Groom." 


November 


Evenings 


Olivia  de  Havilland  and  Brian  Aherne  in 
"The  Great  Garrick" 


Joan    Blondell    and    Leslie    Howard  in 
"Stand-In" 


June    Lang    and   Tony   Martin    in  "AIT 
Baba  Goes  to  Town" 


William    Powell    and     Myrna    Loy  in 
"Double  Wedding" 


Adia     KuznetzofT,     Luis     Alberni  and 
Gladys  George  in  "Madame  X" 


Addison   Richards  and   Jean   Parker  in 
"The  Barrier" 


Stills  That  Reveal  The  Postures 
Of  Fis  ures  In  Mov  ement. 


Action 


In 


Mischa  Auer  and 
Adolphe  Menjou  play 
checkers.  They  must  be 
training  to  become  fire- 
men! 


Judy    Garland,  whose 
voice    is    a  sensation. 
She    may    soon  be 
starred 


Lorraine    Krueger  and 
Joan  Woodbury  in 
some  of  the  regulation 
poses  of  fencing 


Sequence 


(Below)  Carole  Lombard.  Bowling 
is  down  her  alley.  (Bottom)  Joan 
Davis  is  very  pretty,  but  she 
Isn't    interested    in    beauty  prizes 


Nobody  likes  to  have  to  spend  lunch 
money  on  stockings.  Why  not  keep 
stockings  like  new  longer ,  with  Lux? 

Lux  cuts  down  on  runs  by  saving 
stocking  elasticity.  Soaps  contain- 
ing harmful  alkali — and  cake-soap 
rubbing — tend  to  weaken  elasticity. 
Lux  has  no  harmful  alkali  .  .  .  cuts 
down  costly  runs ! 


saves  E-L-A-S-T-l-C-l-T-Y 


Down 
Memory 


The  Great  Char= 
aeter  Actresses 
On  The  Sere  en 
Are  An  Honor 
To  Their  Profes= 
sion. 


Lane 


THESE  girls  of  yester- 
year, pretty  and  tal- 
ented, were  fine  ac- 
tresses. Many  nights  they 
looked  out  across  the 
footlights,  thrilled  to  the 
applause  from  "the 
house,"  and  learned  the 
art  of  expression.  Their 
faces  have  changed,  their 
talents  have  grown  richer 
until  today  they  are 
among  the  acknowledged 
artists  of  Hollywood. 


When  she  was  about 
16  years  old,  Helen 
Broderick,  whose  recent 
portrait  is  below, 
started  on  the  career 
that  has  now  made  her 
famous.  (Below)  Edna 
May  Oliver.  Taken 
from  a  group  photo- 
graphed on  the  piazza 
steps  a  long  time  ago 


Elizabeth     Patterson    as  she 
yas  at  18,  and,  below,  as  she 
Is   now.   She   almost  stars  in 
I' High,  Wide  and  Handsome." 


Jane  Darwell 
in  1917  when 
she  was  with 
the  Wilkes 
Stock  Company 
in  Seattle, 
Washing- 
ton.  Always  at- 
tractive —  al- 
ways important 


Jane   Darwell,  today 


Helen  Broderick,  today 


Edna  May  Oliver,  today 

m 


IT  WAS  late  February 
afternoon  in  1930,  and 
Wesley  Ruggles,  the  direc- 
tor, and  William  LeBaron, 
then  RKO  Radio  produc- 
tion chief,  sole  occupants 
of  a  studio  projection  room, 
were  beginning  to  weary. 
For  eight  hours,  with  only 
a  brief  intermission  for 
lunch,  their  gaze  had  been 
fixed  on  the  screen  before 
chem,  where  they  had 
viewed  tests  of  more  than 
50  of  Hollywood's  out- 
standing actresses  in -their 
search  for  a  co-star  for 
Richard  Dix  in  "Cimarron." 

Neither  had  uttered  a 
word  during  the  running 

of  the  last  five  reels,  Ruggles  conveying  his  repeated 
disapproval  by  a  mere  shake  of  his  head.  Finally, 
though,  it  was  he  who  broke  the  silence. 

"It's  beginning  to  look  hopeless,  but  let's  glance  at 
one  more,  then  we'll  call  it  a  day,"  he  said  to  his 
superior. 

"One  more,"  volunteered  the  other,  "for  tomorrow's 
a  new  day." 

The  celluloid  shadow  of  another  beauty  flashed  on 
the  silversheet.  Ruggles,  who  had  been  slumped  in  his 
chair,  suddenly  leaned  forward.  Eyestrain  and  bodily 
and  mental  fatigue  were  forgotten.  With  the  final  fade- 
out,  he  called  to  the  projectionist  to  re-run  it. 

"Whoever  she  is,  I'm  sure  she's  the  one,"  he  told 
LeBaron. 

"She's  Irene  Dunne,  a  new  contract  player,"  ex- 
plained the  latter.  "Plenty  of  Broadway  musical  ex- 
perience, but  very  little  in  the  dramatic  line,  and  no 
picture  record  whatsoever." 

"Well,"  replied  the  director,  "if  it's  agreeable  to  you, 
we'll  not  only  provide  her  with  the  camera  experience, 
but  we'll  make  her  a  full-fledged  star  in  'Cimarron!'  " 

"Fine!"  agreed  the  studio  boss. 

And  another  Ruggles-made  satellite  had  begun  her 
flight  across  the  cinematic  horizon. 

"Star  builder!"  That's  the  title  Hollywood  long  ago 
bestowed  upon  Wes  Ruggles,  who  has  been  convert- 
ing neophytes  into  stellar  material  ever  since  he 
chucked  his  make-up  kit  for  a  megaphone,  and  that's 
almost  a  decade  and  a  half  ago. 

Jack  Oakie  was  penniless  and  hungry,  and  the  soles 
of  his  only  pair  of  shoes  beyond  repair  from  daily 
trudging  between  film  plants  in  his  fruitless  search  for 
work,  when  Ruggles,  seeing  in  the  comedian  something 
that  all  other  executives  had  overlooked,  signed  him 
to  a  personal  contract  and  gave  him  his  lens  baptismal 
in  "Finders'  Keepers,"  which  he  filmed 
for  Universal.  Oakie  was  made! 

Gladys  George  deserted  Broadway  in 
1934,  and,  under  contract  to  M-G-M, 
appeared  in  "Straight  Is  the  Way." 
Neither  Miss  George  nor  the  picture 
clicked,  and  her  stock,  insofar  as  Holly- 
wood was  concerned,  rated  far  below 
par.  A  year  later,  Wesley  Ruggles  saw 
her  in  "Personal  Appearance,"  on  the 
New  York  stage,  to  which  she  had  re- 
turned, and  signed  her  for  the  starring 
role  in  "Valiant  Is  The  Word  For 
Carrie,"  in  which  she  gave  one  of  the 
finest  portrayals  in  the  history  of  the 
silversheet. 

Arline  Judge,  with  bits  in  a 
couple  of  Broadway  musicals  to  her 
credit,  was  a  glorified  extra  on  the 
RKO-Radio  lot  when  Ruggles  se- 
lected her  for  "Are  These  Our 
Children?"  in  which  he  practically 
zoomed  her  into  the  talkie  heavens 
overnight.  He  cast  Eric  Linden, 
until  then  in  minor  roles,  opposite 
Miss  Judge,  and  definitely  estab- 
lished him  as  one  of  the  better 
young  actors. 

He  plucked  George  Raft  out  of 
the  featured  player  ranks  and 
boosted  him  into  top  position  in 
"Bolero."  In  the  same  production, 
he  gave  Ray  Milland,  now  one  of 
Paramount's  brightest  hopes,  a 
"bit,"  then  went  to  the  front  office 
and  argued  his  superiors  into  plac- 


ing Ray  under  a  long-term  contract. 

Fred  MacMurray  had  played  his  first  talkie  role  in  a  rather 
weak  picture  made  on  another  lot,  and  interest  in  him  was 
near  the  zero  mark  when  Ruggles  handed  him  the  lead 
opposite  Claudette  Colbert  in  Paramount's  "Gilded  Lily"  and 
definitely  established  a  place  for  him  among  the  better  male 
luminaries. 

In  "No  Man  of  Her  Own,"  he  ripped  a  figurative  shroud 
from  Carole  Lombard,  and  revealed  her  for  the  first  time  as 
one  of  the  finest  of  light  comediennes. 

Fleeing   the  parental    roof   in   San   Francisco   when  he 

was  only  sixteen,  Ruggles 
joined  a  roving  repertoire 
troupe  staging  melodramas 
in  cross-road  "opera  houses," 
and  unconsciously  pointed 
his  steps  along  a  path  that 
was  destined"  to  lead  him, 
years  later,  to  fame  and 
riches  via  the  flickers.  To- 
day, heads  of  the  motion 
picture  industry  look  upon 
him  as  a  "super  showman." 
He  is  one  of  the  very  few 
rating  the  dual  berth  of 
producer-director.  Behind 
his  business-like  mien,  he 
hides  the  soul  of  an  artist. 

Since  Paramount  elevated 
him  to  a  position  of  absolute 
command  over  his  own  pro- 
ductions, he  has  turned  out 
two  smash  hits,  "Valiant  Is 


Jack  Oakie,  Irene  Dunne 
and  George  Raft  were 
taught  by  star  builder  Rug- 
gles. (Below)  Ray  Milland 
and  Gladys  George,  both 
members  of  this  club. 
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The  Word  For  Car- 
rie" and  the  more  re- 
cent "I  Met  Him  In 
Paris."  Even  before 
the  latter  was  released, 
his  unexpired  contract 
was  replaced  with  an- 
other continuing  him 
as  both  producer  and 
director  for  another 
two  years. 
.;  Star    Builder  Rug- 

gles draws  a  very  def- 
inite line  between  the  terms  "new 
faces"  and  "new  names."  The  pic- 
ture business  is  suffering  from  too 
many  of  the  former,  too  few  of  the 
latter,  he  insists. 

"How  often  does  the  screen  turn 
up  a  new  Claudette  Colbert,  a  new 
Robert  Taylor  or  a  new  Deanna 
Durbin?"  Ruggles  asks,  then  answers 
his  own  query 
with:  ''Not 
often  enough, 
and  the  fault,  I 
believe,  lies 
with  the  direc- 
tors. There  is 
sufficient  talent 
right  here  to 
keep  the  screen 
supplied  with 
glamorous  new 
names  for  years 
to  come.  But," 
he  added,  "it 
||  isn't  handled 
right." 
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A.n  Unexpected  Flirta= 
tion  May  Ob  scure  The 
Wa  r  m  t  h  And 
Glory  Of  True 
Love. 


Fictionisation  of 

MET  My  LOVE 
AGAIN." 

Produced  by  Walter 
Wanger  and  Directed 
by  Arthur  Ripley  and 
Joshua  Logan.  Screen 
Play  by  David  Herb?. 
From  the  novel  by 
Allene  Corliss.  (The 
cast  will  be  found  at  the 
end  of  this  story). 


Imprisoned  by  the  storm, 
Julie  (Joan  Bennett) 
found  the  stranger  in  the 
cabin  irresistibly  charming. 


LYNBORO  had  not  changed.  Julie 
Weir,  looking  from  the  window  of 
.    the  station  taxi  saw  the  same  giant 
elms,   the   familiar  white  houses  with 
green  blinds.  Girls  in  sweaters  and  sneak- 
ers carried  their  books  to  class  across  the 
college  campus.  Boys  glanced  after  them  and 
hastened  to  catch  them  up.  Lynboro  of  1937 
was  like  the  town  of  ten  years  before,  but  Julie 
Weir  had  changed!  ^fe. 

Outwardly  she  still  bore  the  trim,  almost  girlish 
figure  of  1927.  Her  face  had  that  same  eager,  youth- 
ful beauty.  But  life  had  done  things  to  the  heart  of 
Julie  Weir  that  she  was  almost  afraid  to  remember.  Life  ^jj 
and  her  own  youthful  folly  had  snatched  that  Julie  Weir 
from  the  arms  of  a  man  she  loved  and  given  her  to  a  tragic 
fool.  She  was  no  longer  the  romantic  girl  who  had  attended 
classes  in  Lynboro.  She  was  a  widow  and  beside  her  in  the  taxi 
sat  a  seven  year  old  daughter  whose  father  had  died  a  tragic 
death  in  Paris.  Ten  years  was  a  bridge,  a  long  bridge  in  dreary 
perspective  at  whose  far  end  stood  a  wistful  eyed  Julie  Weir  she 
scarcely  could  recognize. 

Returned  from  abroad  after  ten  years,  Julie  told  herself  she  had 
come  to  Lynboro  only  to  see  her  Aunt  William  who  was  closer  to 
her  heart  than  her  own  mother  had  been.  But  it  was  mostly  of 
a  man  that  Julie  thought  as  the  taxi  hurried  on.  He  was  the  man 
she  once  had  been  engaged  to  marry— the  man  she  loved  still. 
His  name  was  Ives  Towner. 

That  spring  morning  when  Julie  returned  he  was  meeting  his 
class  in  Advanced  Biology,  on  time  to  the  minute  as  he  always 
met  his  classes  through  term  time.  He  was  saying  in  that  dry, 
weary  voice  that  poorly  concealed  his  impatience  with  it  all, 
"Monday  we  discussed  the  morphology  of  the  ant.  Today  we  shall 
study  its  polymorphism." 

He  still  resembled  the  Ives  Towner  of  1927,  a  studious,  intent 
man  with  the  mature  good  looks  that  ten  years  had  added.  Every 
gesture  he  made,  every  sudden  glint  of  his  dark  eyes  showed 
practised  restraint  of  nerves  that  were  tortured  by  his  tragic 
loneliness. 

Ives  Towner  and  Julie  Weir  had  been  boy  and  girl  sweethearts. 
Julie  had  meant  everything  to  the  studious,  imaginative  young 
man— his  dream  of  beauty,  romance,  ambition!  He  had  been  the 
happiest  man  alive— in  1927. 

On  Christmas  eve  Julie,  hurrying  home  to  Aunt  William's,  lost 
her  way  in  the  blizzard.  Fate  turned  her  to  the  cottage  rented  by 
Michael  Shaw.  She  had  mistaken  Michael's  practised  sophistication 
for  the  one  great  love  and  next  day  Julie  left  Lynboro  and  Ives 
Towner  forever— so  she  thought. 

Ives  lingered  on,  the  shell  of  a  man  who  taught  Biology  B.2 
and  remained  a  dutiful  son  to  a  managing  mother.  His  life  in- 
cluded neither  past  nor  future,  only  a  dreary  present.  He  was 
pointed  out  as  one  man  who  had  never  lost  his  head  over  a  woman. 

A  girl  student  in  Ives'  biology  class  knew  this.  Her  name  was 
Brenda  Lane,  the  daughter  of  a  rich  man.  She  knew  it  partly 


By 

Jack 
Beckdolt 


f  1  n  in 

campus 
gossip  and 
partly  from 
the   sure  intui- 
tion   of    a  young 
woman  romantically  in 
love   with   her  teacher. 
She  was  used  to  gratifying 
her  impulses  ai  any  cost,  in  Ik  r 
own  mind  she  was  perfectly  certain 
that  some  day  she  would  make  him  love  her. 
From  this  you  will  see  that  two  women  came 
into  Ives  Towner's  life  that  spring  day  that  brought 
Julie  Weir  home  from  Paris  at  last. 

Julie  was  talking  to  her  Aunt  William,  their  topic  Ives  Towner. 

"I  loved  him  so  much  I  was  too  happy,"  she  said.  '  Darling,  do 
you  know  what  I  mean?  Sometimes  something  makes  you  so  happy 
you  don't  realize  what  it  is— and  you  think  it's  everything  else  in 
the  world  except  the  thing  it  is.  And  you  never  know  until  you've 
lost  it." 

Bed-ridden  Aunt  William  answered  with  a  note  of  pleading. 
"He's  old  already,  Julie— beaten.  All  the  things  he  could  have 
been  are  gone.  He's  lost."  She  leaned  forward  and  her  eyes  begged 
her  niece,  "Unless  you  find  him  again?" 

Julie's  smile  was  regretful.  "I  suppose  I  still  look  young— and 
feel  young  to  your  fingers— but  I'm  not.  I've  thrown  my  youth 
into  a  Paris  ash  can  .  .  .  Whatever  it  was  we  once  had  that  was 
young  and  fresh  and  new— now  it  would  be  old  and  stale.  I  can't 
bring  it  back.  I  don't  want  to  bring  it  back.  It's  gone." 

But  Brenda  Lane  was  young  and  she  had  the  beauty  and  lure 
of  youth.  And  the  will! 
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For  Ives  (Henry  Fonda) 
and  Julie  the  woodland 
glade  rang  with  the 
magic  of  love's  orchestra. 
(Right)  Brenda  (Louise 
Piatt)  glared  at  Julie's  Brenda  lingered  when  Ives 

terror  stricken  face  with  dismissed  his  class  in  Advanced 

joy.  She  had  broken  the        Biology   that  day.   She  suggested    to  Ives 
spell  between  Julie  and        that  her  father  would  offer  Ives  a  splendid 
Ives.  position  if  she  asked  him  to.  In  fact,  said 

Brenda  sweetly  and  quite  unabashed,  she 
was  in  love  with  him,  terribly  in  love.  Ives  might  have  whatever 
he  wished  if  .  .  . 

Reluctantly,  because  he  was  gentle  to  all  living  things,  Ives  re- 
plied with  the  one  insult  that  would  get  rid  of  this  persistent 
wooer,  "I'm  a  very  bad  audience  for  your  play  acting,  Miss  Lane." 

She  took  it  in  silence,  all  her  young  love  and  pride  and  defense- 
lessness  swelling  up  in  her.  Then  she  slapped  his  face,  burst  into 


tears  and  ran  away.  And  Ives,  with  a  weary  sigh,  picked 
up  the  routine  of  bis  dusty  life. 

Ives  went  on,  but  something  had  happened  to  him  that 
spring  clay.  The  restlessness  of  the  season  was  swelling  in 
his  heart.  He  could  not  bear  the  gentle  nagging  of  his 
managing  mother  or  the  unfeeling  curiosity  of  his  sister 
and  brother-in-law.  He  went  down  to  the  stream  to  escape 
them  and  on  the  other  bank  he  saw  the  ghost  of  his  lost 
love,  Julie  Weir,  so  little  changed  and  yet  so  greatly! 

They  looked  at  each  other,  the  stream  between  them, 
saying  commonplace  things  stiffly  and  self  consciously.  The 
old  bitterness  was  between  them  like  the  stream,  but  that 
bitterness  was  a  wide  ocean  over  which  they  scarcely  could 
recognize  each  other,  strain  their  eyes  as  they  would.  Out 
of  common  decency  Julie  made  her  plea  in  the  name  of 
old  friendship.  At  least  they  had  that  left  to  share! 

"Ives!  You  have  that  cast  iron  look  of  a  statue  of  Nelson 
at  Trafalgar.  What  are  you  staring  at?" 

He  answered  slowly,  grimly,  "Oh,  all  the  things  a  statue 
stares  at— windy,  cold  streets  and— strangers  walking  by." 

He  left  her  standing  beside  the  stream  and  when  the 
little  girl,  Michael,  asked  her,  "Mummy,  who  is  that  man," 
Julie's  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "Oh,  just  someone  I  used  to 
know." 

Brenda  Lane  inherited  the  persistence  that  had  made  her 
father  rich.  Determined  to  fight  for  Ives  she  hid  herself 
in  his  car.  He  had  to  listen  to  the  story  of  her  infatuation 
again.  It  was  the  old  story  of  a  girl  who  glanced  up  from 
the  reading  of  Heloise  and  Abelard  in  the  college  library 
and  saw  the  man  of  her  dreams  crossing  the  campus,  a 
bundle  of  books  under  his  arm.  A  silly  story  about  a  silly 
girl  that  sharply  reminded  Ives  of  another  silly  boy  and 
silly  girl  who  had  broken  their  hearts  ten  years  ago.  Sud- 
denly it  made  Ives  Towner  laugh. 

He  explained  hastily  that  he  was  not  laughing  at  Brenda, 
but  at  himself.  "You  mustn't  ever  make  yourself  unhappy 
over  me.  Ten  years  from  now  you'll  laugh  when  you  re- 
member hiding  yourself  in  my  car.  If  I'd  managed  to  laugh 
ten  years  ago  .  .  .  Come  on,  forget  your  melancholy  and  be 
happy  now!" 

She  moved  closer  to  him,  her  lips  tempting  him.  Til 
laugh  if  you'll  say  you  could  love  me  ...  if  you  could  ever 
love  me—" 

He  took  her  into  his  arms  and  kissed  her  swiftly,  im- 
petuously. He  still  laughed  a  little  as  he  kissed  her.  "If 
you'll  just  say  that  you'll  love  me  some  day—"  Brenda  per- 
sisted through  his  kisses. 

"No,"  said  Ives.  "I'm  not  in  love  with  you.  I'll  never  be 
in  love  with  you.  I'm  not  in  love  with  anyone  and  I'll  never 
be  in  love  with  anyone."  He  held  her  at  a  little  distance, 
laughing  at  his  folly.  "You're  very  pretty,  aren't  you?  You 
don  t  mind  that  I'll  never  love  you,  do  you?" 

"I  think  I  do  mind," 
Brenda  said,  laughing  too 
because  his  kisses  had 
dazed  her.  "I  think  I 
mind,  but  I'm  too  happy 
to  care,  just  now!" 

Ives  had  made  a  great 
discovery.  He  had  learned 
to  laugh  at  himself  and 
the  old  heartbreak  over 
Julie.  If  you  could  laugh 
—and  keep  on  laughing— 
and  if  there  was  a  pretty 
girl  like  Brenda  to  help 
you  forget— life  wasn't  so 
bad,  after  all! 

Brenda  was  eager  to 
teach  Ives  to  forget.  At 
a  roadhouse  she  taught 
him  to  dance  and  to 
laugh  more  at  himself. 
And  in  the  back  of 
her  shrewd  brain  Brenda 
cherished  her  unfailing 
purpose,  someday  to  make  him  love  her. 

Ives  didn't  love  her.  He  made  that  plain  to  her.  But  he  was 
grateful  to  the  girl  whose  foolish  young  infatuation  with  him  had 
shown  him  how  foolish  was  his  infatuation  with  Julie,  ten  years 
ago.  He  came  back  to  campus  and  his  classes  a  changed  man, 
eager  to  laugh  more.  His  sister  reminded  him  of  the  annual 
faculty  dance.  His  mother,  fearful  that  her  son  was  slipping  away 
from  her  and  blaming  Julie  Weir  for  his  change,  urged  him 
nervously  not  to  take  Julie  to  the  dance.  Promptly,  Ives  went  to 
the  telephone  and  invited  Julie. 

She  had  reached  an  honest  realization  of  herself.  She  knew  now 
that  always  at  the  back  of  her  mind  had  been  the  faint  hope  of 
returning  to  Lynboro  and  finding  again  the  love  she  had  thrown 
aside  in  1927.  Ives'  invitation  to  the  faculty  dance,  delivered  with 
new-found  optimism,  convinced  her  that  the  miracle  had  come 
to  pass.  Julie  went  to  the  dance  with  [Continued  on  page  68] 
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Allan  Jones  Is  Different  From  The 
Accepted  Type  Of  Singer — Bigger 
And  Better. 


Born  With  It! 
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A  LLAN  JONES  knocked  the  pins  right 
y  \  out  from  under  me.  Now,  in  case 
you  haven't  heard,  when  a  reporter 
gets  his  pins  knocked  out  from  under  him 
there's  bound  to  be  NEWS  in  large  capital 
type  some  place  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
There  was!  And  I'm  still  wondering  vaguely 
just  who  was  interviewed  ...  a  singer 
named  Jones,  a  scribe  named  Morgan,  or 
three  and  a  half  horses.  That  may  sound 
a  bit  wacky,  I  know,  but,  those  three  and  a 
half  horses  are  very  important  and  will  be 
explained  a  little  later  on. 

In  the  first  place,  when  I  received  this 
assignment  I  thought  to  myself,  "Hmmm 
.  .  .  Jones,  Jones  ...  no  relation  to  Buck 
Jones  or  John  Paul  Jones  or  even  to  Bobby 
Jones,  that's  sure.  Let's  see  .  .  .  Oh,  sure 
.  .  .  Allan  Jones,  synonymous  with 
operettas,  the  concert  stage  and  the 
opera.  Ordinary  routine  assignment." 

So  I  glanced  sketchily  through  the 
"Book  of  the  Opera,"  made  sure  I 
still  knew  the  meaning  of  such  words 
as  "fugue,"  "cantata,"  and  "arpeg- 
gio," and  sallied  forth  to  Brentwood 
to  interview  an  opera  star.  Which  all 
goes  to  show  just  how  wrong  a  guy  can  be 
at  times. 

A  butler,  sartorially  elegant  in  his  but- 
tling habiliment,  admitted  me  and  glided 
off  in  search  of  Mr.  Jones.  He  was  in  the 
study,  he  thought.  I  wandered  about  the 
huge  living  room  and  admired  the  Stein- 
way  concert  grand  and  the  framed  photo- 
graphs of  Irene  Hervey,  his  beautiful  wife, 
and  wondered,  idly,  what  an  opera  singer 
wore  on  hot  afternoons  .  .  .  purple  silk 
lounging  pajamas  or  satin  smocks.  Or  pos- 
sibly semi-formal  afternoon  attire  as  illus- 
trated in  the  newspaper  advertisements. 

It  was  then  that  Mr.  Allan  Jones  entered. 
Or  rather,  I  should  say,  he  sauntered  in. 
That  was  the  moment  when  my  underpin- 
nings first  began  to  buckle.  For  Mr.  Jones 
was  tastily,  if  slightly  informally,  attired  in 


(Above)  Allan  Jones 
with  his  lovely  wife, 
nee  Irene  Hervey. 
(Below)  He  owns  a 
blooded  Arabian  Mare, 
and  is  he  proud! 


a  pair  of  faded 
blue  dungarees  .  .  . 
the    kind  sailors 

wear  when  they're  scrubbing  the  decks  .  .  . 
a  blue  woolen  polo  shirt  (nicely  ripped 
across  the  shoulder)  that  looked  as  if  it  had 
been  used  variously  as,  (a)  a  dust-mop, 
(b)  a  saddle  blanket,  and  (c)  something  a 
large  police  dog  had  taken  a  fancy  to  .  .  . 
this  whole  natty  ensemble  being  topped  off 
by  a  pair  of  very  tired  looking  house  slip- 
pers. For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  actually 
felt  like  O.  O.  Mclntyre's  description  of  a 
well  dressed  young  man. 

"Hi'ya,  boy?  What's  on  your  mind?"  was 


his  greeting  and  we  shook  hands.  I  glanced 
down  quickly  to  see  whether  any  blood  had 
spilled  on  the  carpet  and  if  there  would  be 
any  chance  of  ever  pounding  a  typewriter 
with  that  hand  again.  Faintly  assured,  but 
still  worried,  I  admitted  to  being  a  reporter 
with  nothing  on  my  mind  but  an  interview. 

"Interview?  Oh,  that."  He  dismissed  the 
subject  as  something  not  very  important. 
"Sure  .  .  .  anything  you  like.  Shoot." 

I  grasped  a  pencil  in  my  still  benumbed 
mitt  and  prepared,  determinedly,  to  find 
out  how  come  a  concert  stage  star  hap- 
pened to  have  the  physique  of  an  inter- 
collegiate heavyweight  wrestler,  the  taste  in 
clothes  of  an  unemployed  longshoreman, 
and  a  set  of  teeth  that  looked  exactly  like 
a  dentifrice  ad.  And,  incidentally,  to  find 
out  how  he  could  stay  so  busy  and  still 
manage  to  keep  a  tan  which  can  only  be 
described  as  being  two  and  a  half  shades 
darker  than  an  old  mahogany  sideboard.  I 
found  out,  all  right. 

"Is  it  true  that  you're  planning  to  quit 
pictures  and  return  to  the  concert  stage?" 
I  asked. 

"Gosh,  nol  Where'd  you  ever  hear  that?" 
"Oh,  'round  and  about  town.  I  just  won- 
dered." I  said. 

"Silliest  thing  I  ever 
heard  of."  He  paused 
to  light  his  pipe,  then, 
on  a  sudden  thought, 
he  said,  "Hey,  want  to 
see  something  swell? 
Come  on  outside  .  .  . 
we  can  talk  better  out 
there  anyway."  He  arose 
and  led  the  way  out 
through  the  back  of  the 
house  and  around  to 
to  the  side  where  there 
was  an  adjoining  field, 
or  rather,  a  fenced-in 
pasture.  We  perched 
ourselves  on  the  top 
rail  of  the  fence  and  I 
wondered  if  he  was  go- 
ing to  show  me  a  new 
autogyro  or  something, 
but  all  I  could  see  were 
three  horses  and  a 
brand  new  colt. 

"Just  look  at  that!"  he  said, 
and  sighed  ecstatically.  "Isn't 
that  the  prettiest  sight  you've 
ever  seen?" 

I  followed  his  enraptured 
gaze  and  sure  enough  it  was 
the  horses  that  held  him  spell- 
bound. Nothing  so  commonplace  as 
an  airplane  or  a  pet  camel.  Just 
three  and  a  half  horses  ...  a  brown 
one,  a  white  one,  and  one  and  a  half 
gray  ones. 

"Know    anything    about  horses?" 
he  asked. 

"Only  enough  to  keep  away  from 
south  end  of  them.  Say,  how  about 
this  interview?  Where  were  you  born,  Mr. 
Jones?" 

Allan  grinned.  "Oh,  sure.  Scranton,  Penn- 
sylvania. See  that  gray  mare  over  there? 
Pure  Arabian.  That's  her  colt." 

"Darned  cute  colt,"  I  said.  "When  did 
you  first  commence  to  sing?" 

"Back  home  at  St.  Luke's  Episcopal 
Church  when  I  was  eight  years  old.  Just 
look  at  those  withers  will  you.  Just  look  at 
them!"  Dutifully  I  inspected  the  mare's 
withers. 

And  so  help  me,  that's  the  way  I  had  to 

[Continued  on  page  72] 
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:eviews  of  Pictures 


ONE  HUNDRED  MEN  AND  A 
GIRL 

Recommended  To  Everybody— Especially 

Music  Lovers—  V 
TF  THIS  doesn't  give  you  one  of  the  grand- 
*■  est  evenings  you've  ever  spent  in  a 
theatre  there's  something  wrong  with  you. 
Little  Deanna  Durbin  once  more  wraps 
herself  around  your  heart,  just  as  she  did 
in  "Three  Smart  Girls,"  and  when  she 
sings  "Exultate  Jubilate"  and  "La  Tra- 
viata"  with  Leopold  Stokowski's  symphonic 
orchestra  it's  all  too  ecstatically  beautiful 
to  be  true. 

The  story  is  about  a  little  girl,  Deanna, 
who  is  the  pride  and  joy  of  her  daddy, 
Adolphe  Menjou,  a  poor  musician  who 
hasn't  been  able  to  get  work  in  ages.  One 
night  he  finds  a  purse,  jammed  with  bills, 
and  to  make  Deanna  happy  he  tells  her  he 
has  a  job  with  Stokowski's  orchestra.  She  is 
heart-broken  when  she  discovers  that  he 
has  lied  to  her  and  insists  upon  returning 
the  purse  to  its  rightful  owner,  Alice  Brady, 
flutterbrain  wife  of  a  radio  magnate, 
Eugene  -Pallette.  Miss  Brady  promises  to 
sponsor  an  orchestra  on  the  air  for  her 
if  she  will  organize  it,  then  promptly  for- 
gets the  child  and  sails  for  Europe. 

The  rest  of  the  picture  is  centered  about 
Deanna's  disappointment,  her  search,  and 
her  eventual  success  in  getting  work  for 
her  father  and  a  hundred  hungry  mu- 
sicians—you will  cry  a  little,  laugh  a  lot, 
and  enjoy  it  all  most  thoroughly.  There 
has  never  been  a  more  thrilling  scene  in 
any  picture  than  the  scene  in  which  the 
celebrated  Stokowski's  fingers  begin  to 
move  and  he  directs  the  jobless  musicians 
whom  Deanna  has  smuggled  into  his  home. 

The  cast  is  grand,  couldn't  possibly  be 
better,  with  much  praise  going  to  Frank 
Jenks  in  a  stand  out  bit  as  a  taxi  driver 
music  lover,  and  Mischa  Auer  in  a  com- 
pletely new  characterization.  Stokowski 
plays  Stokowski  excellently,  and  never  be- 
fore has  there  been  such  music  on  the 
screen.  You  mustn't  miss  this  one. 

STAGE  DOOR 

What  Goes  On  Behind  The  Scenes— RKO 

YYVHAT  a  lot  of  fun  you'll  have  when 
you  see  this  picture,  fun  galore,  but 
a  good  old  heart -ache  too.  The  locale  is 
The  Footlights  Club  in  New  York,  where 


The  new  comedian,  Rufe  Davis,  and  Betty  Grable  enliven  "This  Way,  Please.'' 


girls  with  stage  ambitions  can  live  on 
thirteen  dollars  a  week,  with  lamb  stew 
every  night  and  a  community  bathroom. 

Into  this  theatrical  boarding  house  one 
night  comes  Katharine  Hepburn,  with  her 
three  trunks  and  her  fur  coats,  and  imme- 
diately the  girls  take  a  dislike  to  her  be- 
cause of  her  obvious  wealth  and  her  fond- 
ness for  Shakespeare.  She  and  Ginger 
Rogers,  a  hard-boiled  little  hoofer  looking 
for  a  "break,"  share  a  room  together  and 
their  non-flattering  exchange  of  repartee 
is  really  something. 

Hepburn's  rich  father,  hoping  to  cure 
his  daughter  of  her  desire  to  become  an 
actress,  secretly  backs  a  show  so  that 
Adolphe  Menjou,  a  producer,  will  give  her 
the  lead,  the  idea  being,  of  course,  that 
his  daughter  will  be  so  bad  the  play  will 
flop.  All  unbeknowst  to  Hepburn,  the  part 
her  father  "buys"  for  her  in  the  play  has 
been  promised  to  Andrea  Leeds,  a  poor 
and  talented  young  actress,  who  broods  so 
over  losing  it  that  on  the  night  of  the 
opening  she  jumps  off  the  roof. 

Ginger  blames  Hepburn  for  her  death 


a  few  minutes  before  the  curtain  goes  up. 
and  Hepburn,  who  had  been  a  wooden 
Indian  in  the  rehearsals,  now  completed 
broken  by  the  tragedy,  gives  a  beautiful 
emotional  performance  that  makes  her  a 
star  over-night.  The  different  character- 
izations in  the  picture  are  simply  marvelous 
and  the  picture  is  a  terrific  triumph  for 
Gregory  La  Cava  who  directed  it  with 
nothing  less  than  inspiration.  Andrea  Leed^ 
will  doubtless  become  a  star  after  thi-. 
performance. 

Outstanding  in  small  parts  are  Gail 
Patrick,  Franklin  Pangborn,  Constance 
Collier,  and  the  entire  Footlights  Club. 

THIS  WAY,  PLEASE 

Just  A  Fair  Comedy— Par. 
T'HIS  picture  marks  the  return  to  the 
•*  screen  of  Charles  "Buddy"  Rogers,  but 
it  is  no  great  shakes  as  pictures  go.  Buddy 
plays  an  orchestra  leader  in  a  combination 
stage  and  screen  theatre  and  falls  in  love 
with  Betty  Grable,  an  usherette,  with  am- 
bitions to  become  a  chorus  girl.  Bett\  s 
fired  because  of  the  popular  Buddy's  at- 


"Music  for 
Madame." 
Joan  Fon- 
taine and 
Nino  Mar- 
tini in  the 
romantic 
mood. 


"Stage  Door" 
is  a  knock- 
out. Adolphe 
Menjou  and 
Ginger  Rog- 
ers are  two 
of  the  leads 
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CAUY 
X 


NOW  BETTER  THAN  EVER! 


..and  you'll 

*  •*  after  takin< 


g  it! 


People  everywhere  are  praising  the  new 
Scientifically  Improved  Ex-Lax!  Thousands 
have  written  glowing  letters  telling  of  their 
own  experiences  with  this  remarkable  laxative 

"I  always  liked  the  taste  of  Ex-Lax,"  many 
said,  "but  now  it's  even  more  delicious!"  .  .  , 
"It  certainly  gives  you  a  thorough  cleaning 
out ! "  was  another  popular  comment  .  .  .  "We 
never  dreamed  that  any  laxative  could  be  so 
gentle!"  hundreds  wrote. 

And  right  they  are!  For  today  Ex-Lax  is 
better  than  ever!  A  more  satisfactory  laxative 
in  every  way!  ...  If  you  are  suffering  from 
headaches,  biliousness,  listlessness  or  any  of 
the  other  ailments  so  often  caused  by  consti-*- 
pation — you'll  feel  better  after  taking  Ex-Lax  ! 

Your  druggist  has  the  new  Scientifically 
Improved  Ex-Lax  in  10c  and  25c  sizes.  The 
box  is  the  same  as  always — but  the  contents 
are  better  than  ever!  Get  a  box  today! 

FREE!  If  you  prefer  to  try  Ex-Lax  at  our 
expense,  write  for  free  sample  to  Ex- Lax,  Dept. 
S117,  Box  170,  Times-Plaza  Sta„  Brooklyn,  NX 


Evelyn  Daw  and  a  new  Jimmy  Cagney  in 
"Something  to  Sing  About" 


tentions  to  her,  but  everything  gets 
straightened  out  amicably  with  a  wedding 
on  the  stage. 

Mary  Livingstone,  Jack  Benny's  wife,  and 
two  other  radio  favorites,  Fibber  McGee 
and  Molly,  make  their  screen  debuts  in  this 
picture.  A  comic  named  Rufe  Davis  steals 
the  show  with  a  song  number  called,  "The 
Sound  Effects  Man." 

MUSIC  FOR  MADAME 

Art  and  the  Underworld  Get  Tocether 
-RKO 

LOVERS  of  Nino  Martini's  gorgeous  tenor 
-r  voice  will  enjoy  this  picture  because  it 
gives  him  an  opportunity  to  sing  once 
again  "Vesta  la  Giubba"  in  which  he  is  at 
his  vocal  best.  And  besides  the  Pagliacci 
aria  he  sings  two  new  musical  numbers, 
"Music  for  Madame"  and  "I  Want  the 
World  to  Know,"  which  are  bound  to  be 
popular  hits.  Unfortunately  the  plot  is 
not  as  strong  as  it  could  be  and  is  fre- 
quently cluttered  up  with  old  gags. 

Martini  is  on  his  way  to  Hollywood  to 
crash  the  studios  when  he  meets  up  with  a 
couple  of  jewel  thieves  who  represent 
themselves  as  his  "benefactors."  They  take 
him  to  a  big  Hollywood  wedding  and 
while  he  sings  his  Pagliacci  aria  in  make- 
up they  steal  a  valuable  necklace;  later 
they  throw  him  out  of  the  car  and  warn 
him  that  if  he  ever  sings  again  he  will  be 
recognized  and  be  sent  to  jail  for  the 
robbery. 

The  rest  of  the  picture  involves  the  great 
conductor,  Radowsky's  search  for  the  un- 
known voice,  and  the  district  attorney's 
search  for  the  singing  jewel  thief.  The  pic- 
ture is  at  its  best  in  the  Hollywood  Bowl 
sequence  where  Martini  sings  with  Radow- 
sky's symphony  orchestra.  Joan  Fontaine 
plays  a  young  composer  in  love  with  Mar- 
tini. Alan  Mowbray  is  excellent  in  his 
satire  of  Stokowski  (hands  and  hair  and 
everything). 

BIG  CITY 

Life  In  The  Lower  Brackets— M-G-M 

AN  entertaining  picture  starring  Luise 
Rainer  and  Spencer  Tracy,  cleverly 
directed  by  Frank  Borzage,  and  with  a 
knock-out  finish  that  will  have  you  leaping 
from  your  seats  in  excitement.  The  picture 
has  as  its  background  the  taxicab  war  in 
a  big  city,  (New  York,  no  doubt),  which 
a  couple  of  gangsters  are  promoting  in 
order  to  shake  money  out  of  the  head  of 
one  of  the  taxi  companies. 


Rainer's  brother,  an  independent  cab 
driver,  is  killed  by  the  gangsters  and  the 
picture  goes  into  a  slump  while  all  the 
police  force  look  for  Rainer  to  deport  her. 
But  it  comes  to  with  a  bang  and  a  wallop 
when  Spencer  (Rainer's  cabbie  husband) 
discovers  the  identity  of  the  murderer  and 
rushes  to  the  Mayor,  who  is  presiding  at 
a  sports  dinner  at  Jack  Dempsey's  cafe, 
begging  him  to  rescue  his  wife  from  being 
deported  on  a  boat  ready  to  sail  in  ten 
minutes. 

What  a  chase,  with  all  the  sportsmen 
at  the  banquet  joining  in!  At  the  docks 
they  bump  into  another  cab  fight  pro- 
moted by  the  gangsters,  and  while  Rainer 
has  a  baby,  Spencer  walks  the  pier,  and 
the  Mayor  pretends  not  to  notice.  The 
fighters  from  the  banquet,  including  Demp- 
sey,  Jim  Jeffries,  Maxie  Rosenbloom,  Man 
Mountain  Dean,  Bull  Montana,  and  a  slue 
of  others,  simply  take  over  the  brawl  and 
make  mince  meat  of  the  gangsters  in  no 
time.  As  usual,  Spencer  Tracy  is  nothing 
less  than  marvelous. 

WIFE,  DOCTOR  AND  NURSE 

The  Triangle   Acain— But   No  Weeping 

Is  Done—  Twentieth  Century-Fox 
|  HIS  is  the  most  amazing  picture  of  the 
*■  month.  Amazing  in  that  it  takes  the 
oldest  and  dullest  plot  in  the  world,  the 
"wife  versus  secretary"  one  (which  wasn't 
any  good  even  when  played  by  Gable,  Loy 
and  Harlow),  and  makes  it  into  a  delight- 
fully gay  comedy  with  clever  dialogue  and 
most  amusing  situations.  Much  credit 
should  be  given  the  director,  Walter  Lang, 
for  skipping  so  merrily  over  the  old  thread- 
bare plot  that  never  once  are  you  aware 
that  you  are  seeing  a  triangle  picture  about 
women  who  suffer. 

In  this  smart  bit  of  gayety  (not  once  do 
the  women  suffer  sufficiently,  so  it  simply 
isn't  cricket)  Warner  Baxter  plays  a  suc- 
cessful Park  Avenue  surgeon  who,  after 
a  whirlwind  courtship,  marries  Loretta 
Young  who  has  millions  and  a  sense  of 
humor.  She  loves  him,  but  Virginia  Bruce, 
his  very  beautiful  and  capable  assistant 
loves  him  too— and  he,  why  he  loves  both 
of  them! 

How  they  solve  their  problems  is  much 
fun  indeed,  perhaps  not  too  logical,  but 
lots  of  fun.  Loretta  and  Virginia  and 
Warner  gets  the  prize  for  the  best  drunk 
scene  since  Myrna  Loy  removed  the  ice 
pack  off  her  throbbing  brow  in  the  first 
Thin  Man. 


Now  improved  — better  than  ever! 

EX-LAX 

THE  ORIGINAL  CHOCOLATED  LAXATIVE 
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Silver  Screen 


Now- 


is  new  ^ream 


Or 


brings  to  Women  the  Active 

"Skin-Mtamiif 


Applied  right  on  the  Skin— 
this  special  Vitamin  helps 
the  Skin  more  directly 


IT'S  WONDERFUL,"  says 
Mrs.  C.  Henry  Mellon,  Jr. 

one  of  the  first  women  to  use 
Pond's  new  "skin-vitamin"  Cold 
Cream.  "It's  wonderful,"  she 
says.  "My  skin  is  so  much  bright- 
er— and  finer  textured.  The  new 
cream  is  even  better  than  before. 
Congratulations  to  Pond's — and 
to  all  women." 


This  new  cream  does  more  for  the 
skin  than  ever  before!  It  contains 
a  certain  vitamin  found  in  many 
foods — the  "sAriH-vitamin." 

When  you  eat  foods  containing  this 
vitamin,  one  of  its  special  functions  is 
to  help  keep  skin  tissue  healthy.  But 
when  this  vitamin  is  applied  right  to 
skin,  it  aids  the  skin  more  directly. 
Here  is  great  news  for  women! 
First  doctors  found  this  out.  Then 
Pond's  found  a  way  to  put  "skin- 
vitamin"  into  Pond's  Cold  Cream. 
Now  everyone  can  have  Pond's  new 
"skin-vitamin"  Cold  Cream! 

Famous  beauty  cream  now  has 
""Something  More" 

Pond's  Cold  Cream  has  always  been 
more  than  a  cleanser.  Patted  into 


m, 


Badminton  and  horse- 
back riding  are  Mrs. 
Mellon's  favorite 
sports.  Both  of  them 
mean  the  out-of- 
doors.  And  the  out-of- 
doors  dries  your  skin. 
Mrs.  Mellon  says: 
"The  new  Pond's  Cold 
Cream  with  'skin- 
vitamin'  in  it  keeps 
my  skin  better  than 
ever.  It's  never  dry  or 
rough  now,  in  spite  of 
sports." 


Same  jars,  same  labels,  same  price 

Already  this  new  Pond's  "skin-vitamin" 
Cold  Cream  is  on  sale  everywhere. 

The  cream  itself  has  the  same  pure  white 
color,  the  same  delightful  light  texture. 

But  remember,  as  you  use  it,  that  Pond's 
Cold  Cream  now  contains  the  preciou3 
"skin-vitamin."  Not  the  "sunshine"  vita- 
min. Not  the  orange-juice  vitamin.  Not 
"irradiated."  But  the  vitamin  which  espe- 
cially helps  to  maintain  healthy  skin — skin 
that  is  soft  and  smooth,  fine  as  a  baby's! 


the  skin,  it  invigorates  it,  keeps  it  clear, 
soft,  free  from  skin  faults. 

But  now  this  famous  cream  is  better 
than  ever  for  the  skin.  Women  say  its 
use  makes  their  pores  less  noticeable, 
softens  lines;  best  of  all,  seems  to  give  a 
livelier,  more  glowing  look  to  their  skin! 
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TEST  IT  IN  9  TREATMENTS 

Pond's,  Dept.  7SS-CL. 
Clinton,  Conn.  Rush 
Bpecial  tube  of  Pond's 
new  "skin-vitamin'* 
Cold  Cream,  enough  for  9  treatments,  with 
samples  of  2  other  Pond's  ""skin-vitamin"  Creams  and 
5  different  shades  of  Pond's  Face  Powder.  I  enclose 
10{  to  cover  postage  and  packing. 

Name  . 

Street  . 

City  


-State- 


Copyright,  1937,  Pond's  Extract  Company 
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AMERICA'S  Tial, , ._  . 
MOVIE  CAMERA  M 


Beautiful  Ida  Lupino,  youth- 
ful Paramount  star,  takes  time 
out  from  her  1  at  est  p  icture; 
**Artists  and  Models**  to  shoot 
some  personal  movies  with  her 
lifetime  UniveX  Cine  "8". 


Columbia's  popular  young  star 
whose  next  picture  will  be 
''Park  Avenue  Dame.** 


ALL  AMERICA  NOW  TAKING  MOVIES 
AT  LESS  COST  THAN  SNAPSHOTS! 


Outstanding  performance  —  not 
mere  price  made  this  sensational 
new  movie  camera  click  with  movie 
stars  themselves  !  Not  price  —  but 
performance  has  sold  all  America 
on  UniveX  Cine  "8"  ! 

And  no  wonder!  Because  it's  the 
only  movie  camera  in  the  world  that 
takes  sharp,  brilliant,  theatre-quality 
movies  that  actually  cost  less  than 
ordinary  snapshots !* 

Compact  .  .  .  easy  to  load  and  oper- 
ate, the  UniveX  Cine  "8"  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  use.  Why  not  get  the  most  for 
your  money?  Stop  in  at  your  dealer's 
today,  and  see  the  glorious  movies 
you,  too,  can  get  with  UniveX ! 

*  UniveX  Cine  "8"  uses  the  amazing 
30-ft.  UniveX  Cine  Film  that  sells 
everywhere  for  only  60c  a  roll,  and 
takes  as  many  scenes  as  60  feet  of 
expensive  16  mm.  film! 


UNIVERSAL  CAMERA  CORPORATION 

World's  Largest  Unit  Manufacturers  of  Cameras 
NEW  YORK    .    .   .    HOLLYWOOD    .    .   .  CHICAGO 


FIRST  LADY 

A  Satire  On  Washington's  "Upper  Crust" 
-W.  B. 

'THIS  is  a  witty  and  slightly  acid  poke  at 
*■  Washington  society  and  those  stuffed 
shirts  which  conceal  senators,  justices,  and 
newspaper  magnates.  It's  all  done  in  a  very 
gay,  tongue-in-the-cheek  manner  and  rates 
as  one  of  the  best  of  the  smart,  topical 
films. 

Kay  Francis,  as  Mrs.  Secretary  of  State, 
would  very  much  like  to  have  her  husband 
in  the  White  House  and  sets  out  to  do  a 
little  diplomatic  arranging  over  the  tea- 
cups. The  high  spot  of  the  picture  is  her 
feud  with  Verree  Teasdale  (who,  incident- 
ally, steals  the  picture  so  completely  that 
she  wraps  it  up  and  takes  it  home)  who 
is  unhappily  married  to  Walter  Connally, 
a  Supreme  Court  justice  with  stomach 
trouble  and  a  passion  for  detective  stories. 
When  those  two  women  start  a  bit  of 
verbal  clawing  it's  really  something. 

Preston  Foster  plays  the  dapper  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Louise  Fazenda  runs  riot 
with  a  portrayal  of  the  guiding  spirit  of  the 
WPPP,  and  Marjorie  Rambeau  and  Mar- 
jorie  Gateson  stand  out  as  matrons  of 
Washington  society.  Anita  Louise  and  Vic- 
tor Jory  look  after  the  love  interest. 

There  isn't  much  action  for  you  action- 
fiends,  but  the  dialogue  is  nothing  less  than 
brilliant.  And  now  that  you  know  how 
pictures  are  made,  perhaps  you'd  like  to 
know  how  presidents  are  made— really. 

SOMETHING  TO  SING  ABOUT 

Swell  Entertainment— G.  N. 

TN  THIS  picture  Jimmy  Cagney  becomes 
*  a  hoofer  again  and  although  he  isn't  as 
good  as  Fred  Astaire  he  does  all  right,  and 
I'll  have  no  belittling  by  comparisons. 
Jimmy  plays  an  eastern  orchestra  leader 
who  is  signed  up  for  pictures  and  finds 
Hollywood  a  hell  of  a  place.  It  seems  the 
studio  had  been  having  a  bit  of  trouble 
with  its  pampered  stars,  so  they  give  poor 
Jimmy  the  works. 

Galled  by  the  hard-boiled  treatment, 
Jimmy  knocks  out  a  couple  of  guys,  wires 
his  eastern  girl  friend  to  meet  him  in  San 
Francisco,  marries  her,  and  they  leave  for 
a  honeymoon  on  a  tramp  steamer.  In  the 
meantime  Jimmy  is  a  hit  in  his  first  pic- 
ture and  the  studio  promises  him  every- 
thing in  his  new  contract—  that  is  every- 
thing except  marriage,  which  they  say,  will 
ruin  his  sex  appeal.  So  his  wife  nobly  con- 
sents to  be  known  only  as  his  secretary, 
and  that  of  course  brings  on  a  lot  of 
dramatic  and  amusing  situations,  partic- 
ularly when  a  publicity  stunt  has  him  en- 
gaged to  an  exotic  foreign  star. 

The  Hollywood  background  is  excellent 
and  authentic  and  will  remind  you  quite 
a  bit  of  "A  Star  Is  Born."  The  best  mo- 
ments of  the  picture  are  devoted  to  the 
ribbing  of  various  movie  types:  Gene  Lock- 
ley's  hard-boiled  press  agent,  and  Mona 
Barrie's  exotic  star,  William  Frawley's  hard 
boiled  press  agent,  and  Kathleen  Lockhart's 
fan  writer  (I  think  I'll  sue).  Evelyn  Daw 
plays  the  girl  friend  and  sings  prettily. 

THE  PRISONER  OF  ZENDA 

A  Charming  Romance  To  Brighten  Your 
Day — U.  A. 

'THANK  goodness,  that  grand  old  ideal- 
*  ized  romance  with  its  swashbuckling 
heroes  and  beautiful  heroines  isn't  com- 
pletely dead.  What  with  the  grim  reality 
of  wars  and  poverty  and  taxes  I  think  that 
we,  the  public,  can  use  a  bit  more  idealism 
and  romance  in  our  screen  fare,  and  I'm 
all  in  favor  of  more  romantic  revivals,  pro- 
vided they  are  as  welh  done  as  Mr.  Selz- 
nick's  "Prisoner  of  Zenda,"  which  of  course 
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Frieda  Inescourt  looks  with  awe  at  the 
little    film    pictures    which    mean  so 
much  to  her  whole  life.  A  clip  from 
"Portia  on  Trial." 


has  been  around  both  in  the  flesh  and  the 
celluloid  for  a  number  of  years. 

In  the  1937  version,  which  is  a  rare  treat, 
it  is  Ronald  Colman,  gentleman  de  luxe, 
who  plays  both  King  Rudolf  of  Rumania 
and  his  majesty's  English  cousin  and 
double,  Rudolf  Rassendvll.  Douglas  Fair- 
banks Jr.,  gives  a  delightful  performance 
of  the  theatrical  Rupert  of  Hentzau,  whose 
villainous  swordplay  is  really  something. 
Madeleine  Carroll  is  beautiful  and  charm- 
ing as  the  princess  whose  loyalty  will  not 
allow  her  to  abdicate,  and  Raymond  Mas- 
sey  as  Black  Michael  is  the  best  heavy  of 
the  year. 

Everybody  is  acquainted,  or  certainly 
should  be,  with  Anthony  Hope's  fascinat- 
ing novel  of  royalty,  romance,  and  thrilling 
adventure,  and  there's  no  doubt  but  what 
"The  Prisoner  of  Zenda"  will  again  find 
an  eager  audience.  Excellent  in  small  parts 
are  C.  Aubrey  Smith,  Mary  Astor,  David 
Niven,  Lawrence  Grant,  and  a  host  of 
others. 

ANGEL 

A  Delightful  Comedy  of  Manners— Par. 

HrHE   new   Dietrich    picture   is  decorous 
*  but    delightful    entertainment    with  a 
dash    of    that    justly    famous  "Lubitsch 
touch." 

The  beautiful  Marlene  plays  the  wife  of 
an  unemotional  British  statesman,  Herbert 
Marshall,  who  has  become  so  engrossed  in 
the  unrest  of  Yugo-Slavia  that  he  fails  to 
note  the  unrest  in  his  own  wife. 

While  he  is  at  Geneva  whipping  nations 
into  line  with  his  brilliant  statesmanship 
Marlene,  incognito,  pays  a  mysterious  visit 
to  the  salon  of  the  Grand  Duchess  in  Paris 
and  there,  under  very  romantic  conditions, 
meets  and  dines  with  Melvyn  Douglas, 
young  business  man  on  a   holiday  from 


India. 

They  meet  again  in  England  where  he 
learns  her  true  identity  in  the  drawing 
room  of  statesman  Marshall.  After  much 
fine  talk,  sometimes  witty,  sometimes  dull, 
Marlene  decides  to  stick  with  her  husband 
who  promises  to  give  her  the  attention  he 
once  bestowed  on  Yugo-Slavia. 

Dietrich  is  more  enchanting  than  ever 


as  the  restrained,  provocative  Angel,  and 
for  those  fans  who  ask  for  nothing  better 
than  to  sit  and  stare  at  her  this  picture  is 
a  field  day.  But  there  are  others,  and  count 
us  in.  who  think  it  would  have  been  far 
more  fun  if  there  were  less  close-ups  of 
Marlene  and  more  of  the  delicious  comedy 
of  Edward  Everett  Horton,  Ernest  Cossart 
and  Dennie  Moore. 


COLGATE  DENTAL  CREAM 
COMBATS  BAD  BREATH 


"Colgate's  special 
penetrating  foam 
gets  into  every  tiny 
hidden  crevice  be- 
tween your  teeth 
.  .  .  emulsifies  and 
washes  away  the 
decaying  food  de- 
posits that  cause 
most  bad  breath, 
dull,  dingy  teeth,  and  much  tooth 
decay.  At  the  same  time,  Col- 
gate's soft,  safe  polishing  agent 
cleans  and  brightens  the  enamel 
— makes  your  teeth  sparkle,  gives 
new  brilliance  to  your  smile!" 
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The  new  Maybelline 
Cream  Mascara — dark- 
ens, beautifies,  and 
tends  to  curllashes.  Ap- 
plies  smoothly  and 
easily  without  water. 
Black,  Brown,  or  Blue. 
Complete  with  brush  in 
dainty  zipper  bag. 


^oJJmf20lhMt-^t  First  Impression 


Everyone  notices  your  eyes  first — remem- 
ber this!  Eyes  without  proper  eye  make-up 
often  appear  dull  and  lifeless  —  bald  and 
unattractive.  Many  women  deplore  this  in 
their  appearance,  but  are  timid  about  using 
eye  make-up  for  fear  of  having  a  hard 
"made-up"  look,  as  with  so  many  ordinary 
mascaras. 

Maybelline,  the  eye  make-up  in  good 
taste,  has  changed  all  this.  Now  you  may 
have  the  natural  appearance  of  lovely, 
long,  dark  lashes — instantly  and  easily — 
with  a  few  simple  brush  strokes  of  harmless 
Maybelline  mascara.  Non-smarting  and 
tear-proof. 

You  will  be  delighted  with  the  other 
exquisite  Maybelline  Eye  Beauty  Aids, 
too!  Try  the  smooth-marking  Maybelline 
Eyebrow  Pencil  to  form  graceful,  expres- 
sive eyebrows — it  may  be  had  in  shades  to 
match  the  mascara.  Use  Maybelline  Eye 
Shadow  for  truly  glamorous  effects  —  a 
touch  gently  blended  on  the  eyelids 


intensifies  the  color  and  sparkle 
of  the  eyes  immensely. 

The  new  Maybelline  Cream 
Mascara  and  the  ever-popular  Solid 
Mascara  are  preferred  by  over 
10,000,000  discriminating  women 
the  world  over.  Either  form  is  only 
75c  at  leading  toilet  goods  counters. 
Generous  introductory  sizes  of  all 
Maybelline  Eye  Beauty  Aids  may 
be  purchased  at  all  leading  ten  cent 
stores.  For  the  finest  in  eye  make- 
up, insist  on  genuine  Maybelline! 


Solid  Form  Mascara — Black, 
Brown  or  Blue. 


THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST  SELLING  EYE  BEAUTY  AIDS 


Eye  Shadow — Blue, 
Blue-Gray,  Brown, 
Green  or  Violet. 


Pictures  On  The 
Fire 

[Continued  from  page  15] 

I  hear  her  whispering  to  Joe  Santley,  the 
director.  "Dick  Mook!"  Ann  screams,  over- 
hearing her,  "Bring  him  in." 

So  I  come  in,  simpering  like  an  I  don't 
know  what,  and  trying  not  to  look  self- 
conscious. 

"How  are  you,  honey?"  Ann  greets  me. 

"Fine,"  I  beam.  "And  how's  the  trans- 
continental wife?"  remembering  how  she 
is  always  flying  all  over  the  country  to 
spend  week-ends  with  her  husband,  Roger 
Pryor. 

"Isn't  it  awful?"  Ann  says  in  an  injured 

tone. 

"Wouldn't  it  be  worse  if  you  didn't  have 
the  money  to  fly  all  around?"  I  counter. 

So  Ann  brightens  visibly  and  says,  "I 
never  thought  .  .  . 

"Well,  think  about  it,"  I  suggest.  "What 
do  you  suppose  would  happen  if  my  true 
love  and  I  were  separated— if  I  had  a  true 
love." 

This  picture  is  another  frothy  little  af- 
fair. Burgess  is  engaged  to  Louise  Henry, 
goes  to  Alaska  to  seek  his  fortune  and  she 
waits.  But  it  takes  him  so  long  she  gives 
up  and  becomes  engaged  to  Onslow 
Stevens.  Burgess  finally  hits  it  rich  and 
returns  in  his  own  yacht  to  claim  his 
bride.  Her  brother  (William  Brisbane)  who 
was  Burgess'  room-mate  at  college,  and  the 
mother  (la  Boland)  receive  Burgess  rather 
coldly  as  he  is  still  in  his  shabby  sailor 
clothes  and  they  have  no  inkling  of  his 
true  worth  (see  Bradstreets).  To  get  him- 
self out  of  a  pickle  he  proposes  to  the  kid 
sister  (Ann  Sothern)  who  has  always  loved 
him— from  afar.  But  Louise  uses  her  nog- 
gin and  decides  she'd  be  a  chump  to  let 
all  that  dough  get  away  from  her  so  she 
tells  Burgess  she  has  broken  off  her  en- 
gagement—because she  loves  him.  Burgess 
is  still  under  her  spell  and  goes  to  her 
home  to  break  off  his  engagement  with 
Ann.  Miss  Boland  and  Brisbane  greet  him 
effusively  as  Bill  has  some  worthless  securi- 
ties he  wants  to  sell  Burgess.  Just  then  Ann 
comes  down  the  steps  in  her  wedding  dress, 
which  is  being  fitted.  She  is  smiling  but 
her  eyes  anxiously  search  his  face.  "What's 
up?"  she  wonders. 

"Why,  I— I,"  he  stammers,  the  wind  taken 
out  of  his  sails,  so  to  speak. 

"Don't  you  like  the  dress?"  she  inquires 
lightly. 

"Sure,  sure,"  he  stutters.  "It  isn't  the 

dress." 

"Well,  then,  what  is  it?"  she  demands, 
still  watching  him  closely. 

"Why,  nothing,"  he  gasps,  finding  breath- 
ing difficult.  "Not  a  thing." 

"But  you  came  tearing  up  here  like  the 
Pony  Express,"  she  insists,  smiling  but 
persistent. 

"I— I— just  wanted— to  see  you,"  he  grins 
feebly. 

Miss  Boland  has  been  a  little  worried  up 
to  this  point  but  now  she  relaxes  and 
turns  enthusiastically  to  Brisbane.  "Isn't 
that  sweet,  Potter?"  she  queries.  "Isn't  that 
siceet?  Oh,  you  impulsive  boy,"  shaking 
her  finger  at  Burgess,  and  then  continuing 
briskly,  "but  now  you  must  let  Betty  go 
back  to  her  fitting." 

"Yes,  of  course,"  Burgess  agrees  hastily, 
as  he  retreats.  "I'm  sorry.  Goodbye,  dear," 
to  Ann. 

"Goodbye,"  Mary  chirps  hopefully  with  a 
rising  inflection  in  her  voice  as  he  leaves. 
"Goodbye,"  I  echo  feebly  as  I  leave  for— 

Paramount 

nrHERE  is  more  doing  here,  too,  than  I 
care    for.    "The    Buccaneer"  starring 
Fredric    March    and    Cecil    B.  DeMille, 
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"Thrill  of  a  Lifetime"  with  Johnny  Downs, 
Eleanore  Whitney,  Busier  Crabbe  and 
Franklyn  Pangborn  (again),  and  "Yester- 
day's Cheers"  with  Lew  Ayres,  Benny 
Baker,  John  Howard  and  Mary  Carlisle. 
'  Thrill  of  a  Lifetime"  has  knocked  off  for 
the  day  while  they  re-write  a  sequence  so  I 
have  nothing  to  worry  about  there. 

"The  Buccaneer"  is  working  in  the  studio 
lank  where  they  can  throw  up  a  few 
shacks  on  the  side,  paint  backdrops  around 
the  rest  of  the  tank  and  make  it  look  like 
the  ocean  is  right  there  in  the  Paramount 
studio.  A  more  blood-thirsty  looking  bunch 
of  pirates  than  DeMille  and  the  make-up 
department  have  got  together  I  have  sel- 
dom seen.  Even  the  usually  peaceable  Mr. 
March,  with  his  curling  mustachios,  ap- 
pears quite  villainous.  This  is  one  picture 
in  which  DeMille's  bathtubs  could  un- 
doubtedly be  more  than  ornamental. 

Freddie  plays  the  great  pirate,  Jean 
Lafittc.  Some  of  his  men  have  scuttled  the 
Corinthian  a  ship  on  which  his  fiancee's 
(Margot  Grahame's)  sister  is  eloping  with 
her  lover.  March  has  told  his  men  they 
must  never  attack  an  American  ship.  One 
of  the  pirates  tries  to  conceal  Franciska 
Gaal  (a  little  Dutch  girl)  and  her  dog  but 
the  pirate  commanding  March's  ship  that 
scuttled  the  Corinthian  (is  all  this  clear) 
finds  them  and  orders  them  over  the  side. 
March  arrives  with  his  own  ship  just  in 
time  and  Frankie  and  her  dog  are  saved. 
He  hangs  the  man  who  attacked  the 
Corintliian.  Then  they  proceed  to  their 
home  in  Barataria.  But  the  pirates  are 
openly  resentful  of  Miss  Gaal. 

"She'll  give  us  hemp  fever,  that  slam- 
merkin  will,"  one  of  the  men  growls. 

"Mebbe  she  won't  live  so  long,"  another 
mutters. 

Frankie  glances  at  them  apprehensively 
while  her  friend,  Akim  Tamiroff,  glowers 
over  his  shoulder,  putting  his  hand  on  his 
cutlass. 

"Stow-  your  wind,  you  galley  growlers," 
he  orders  them  threateningly,  then  turns 
to  Frankie.  "Now  listen,  my  little  cabbage. 
You  are  safe  only  with  the  boss.  There  he 
comes.  Like  a  pilot  fish,  you  stick  to  him. 
Shake  a  leg,"  giving  her  a  push. 

"Good  morning,  Mister  Captain,"  she 
smiles  trotting  up  to  him. 

"And  how  are  you  today?"  he  smiles. 

"I  am  very  well,  but  these  men— they 
say  I  give  them  hemp  fever." 

"Did  you  hear  that?"  March  laughs  over 
his  shoulder  to  Tamiroff  who  is  hurrying 
after  them. 

"A  gentleman  does  not  laugh  at  a  lady," 
she  reproves  him. 

"Dominique,"  Freddie  laughs  to  Tami- 
roff, "she  says  you're  not  a  gentleman!" 

"No,"  she  persists,  "I  say  it  to  you." 

Tamiroff's  face  is  a  study  and  March, 
touched  in  a  tender  spot,  looks  down  at 
her  coldly. 

"What  makes  you  think  I'm  not  a  gentle- 
man?" he  asks. 

"Your  rings  tell  me,"  she  replies  glanc- 
ing at  two  jeweled  rings  that  flash  on  his 
hand  in  the  sunlight.  "One  ring,  it  is  a 
gentleman.  Two  rings— it  is  a  vain  and 
foolish  man." 

"Now  that  you  have  enlightened  me  as 
to  my  multiple  defects,"  he  yaps  in  a  flash 
of  temper,  "go  back  where  you  belong. 
Dominique,  keep  this  little  magpie  out  of 
my  sight." 

"But  you  did  not  tell  me  why  I  give 
the  men  hemp  fever,"  she  persists,  trotting 
along  beside  him. 

"Hemp  is  a  rope— and  men  sometimes 
die  of  a  rope,"  he  explains. 

"Yes,  I  remember,"  she  answers,  stopping 
short  as  she  recalls  how  he  had  the  com- 
mander of  his  boat  that  scuttled  the  Corin- 
thian hung  from  a  yardarm. 

He  moves  on.  "What's  that  one?"  one 
of  the  women  yells  jeeringly  to  her  com- 


LUCKY  FOR  ME 
I  LEARNED  THIS 
LOVELIER  WAY  TO 
AVOID  OFFENDING! 


LIFE'S  SO  different  when  a  girl  learns 
to  protect  her  daintiness  with  fragrant 
Cashmere  Bouquet  baths.  Perhaps  you, 
too,  will  find  greater  happiness  .  .  .  with 
this  exquisite  perfumed  soap  guarding 
your  daintiness  this  lovelier  way  I 


MARVELOUS  FOR 
YOUR  COMPLEXION  TOO! 

This  pure  creamy-white  soap  has  such 
a  gentle,  caressing  lather.  Yet  it  re- 
moves every  trace  of  dirt  and  cos- 
metics— keeps  your  skin  alluringly 
smooth  and  radiantly  clear! 

TO  KEEP  FRAGRANTLY  DAINTY— BATHE  WITH  PERFUMED 

CASHMERE  BOUQUET  SOAP 


Silver    S  c  r  e  e  n 
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REDUCE 

Guaranteed 


HOLLYWOOD  STARS  Reduce-Eajy  method: 
Read  a  Few  Selected  at  Random  Testimonials 
Received  In  Three  Days  from  Delighted  Users 
Everywhere:  *Mrs.  B.  Cook,  Pa. — Works  like 
magic,  I  lost  65  lbs.,  with  no  ill  effects  or  sag- 
ging skin, 'feel  wonderful.  Miss  H.  Olson,  Minn. — Lost  6 
lbs.  on  2  5c  size,  amazed  at  results.  Mrs.  J.  Best,  Wash. — 
Reduce-Eazies  improved  my  figure,  cleared  my  complexion. 
Mrs.  K.  Smith,  N.  Y. — Lost  48  lbs.,  feel  and  look  like  a 
young  girl,  had  not  slept  in  years,  now  sleep  like  a  baby. 
Beduce-Eazies  did  wonders  by  taking  the  fat  away  from  my 
heart.  Marion  Swanson,  225  N.  Kuakini,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 
— Reduce-Eazies  are  marvelous,  I  lost  I  I  lbs.,  ate  anything 
I  wished.  They  took  out  the  dark  circles  frmn  under  my  eyes. 

SEND   NO  MONEY 

You  need  not  send  one  cent;  Just  pay  postman  on  delivery. 
REDUCE-EAZIES  contain  no  dlnltrophenol — no  thyroid — 

no  dangerous  drugs.  Eat  what  you  like — no  strenuous  exercise; 
a  safe  Root  herb  leaf  and  other  pure,  harmless  medicinal 
Ingredients  method;   sold   under  a  certified   gold  bond 

MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE  of  SATISFACTION 

SEND  MONEY  ORDER,  CASH  OR  CHECK— $1.00  for 
30-day  trial,  60-day  illustrative  treatment  for  only  $2.00, 
or  save  money  by  getting  the  proven,  most  economical  six 
$1.00  box  treatment — on  free  money-back  trial  for  only 
$5.00  for  a  full  complete  combination  course. 

WHY  NOT  SEND  WHILE  THE  PRICE  REMAINS  LOW? 

Please  rush  me  boxes  of  your  famous  RED  UCE-EAZI  ES. 

Enclosed  find  $       to  cover  payment  or  send  0.0. D.  

I  will  pay  postman  on  delivery.  Include  your  priceless 
FREE  Book  on  Reducing. 

NAME   


ADDRESS 
CITY  


_STATE 


HOLLYWOOD  STAR  PRODUCTS,  LTD 

Studio  C-Q-2,  Box  375  Hollywood,  California 
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SEND  COUPON 


FOR  ^LIPSTICKS 


EBEE2B 


3 


AND  REJUVIA 
MASCARA  CREAM 

It's  our  treat!  Let  us  send| 
you  3  full  trial  sizes  of  thej 
famous  REJUVIA  Lit 
sticks"None  Better  Made' 
TREE  . . .  each  in  a  different  fascinating  shade, 
so  you  can  discover  the  color  most  becoming 
to  you.  To  introduce  our  newest  achievement, 
we  will  also  send  you  a  tube  of  REJUVIA 
Mascara  Cream,  with  brush.  It's  Guaranteed 
Waterproof  and  Smear-proof;  perfectly  Harm- 
less! Just  send  10c  in  stamps  to  cover  mailing 
costs.  For  beauty's  sake,  send  couponTODAY! 


REJUVIA 

II  LIPSTICK 


ONLY  10; 

AT  LEADING 
S  *  10*  STORES 


□anion,  loud  enough  for  Frankie  to  hear. 

"Cull"  orders  the  maestro.  He  turns  to 
the  woman— a  foreigner.  "Say,  'What's  that 
one?'  "  he  orders. 

She  tries  repeatedly  but  she  cannot  make 
her  tongue  accent  the  "that."  DeMille's 
lace  is  a  study.  It  looks  livid  to  me  but 
maybe  it's  his  natural  coloring.  "All  right," 
he  concedes  finally,  "we'll  change  the  line. 
Say,  'Who  is  that?" 

But  the  poor  woman  keeps  saying  "Who 
is  that?" 

"Why  do  you  accent  the  'is'?"  DeMille 
asks  patiently. 

But  the  hapless  creature  doesn't  know 
an  accent  from  a  shoe-button.  She  keeps 
repeating  confidently,  "Who  is  that?"  The 
assistant  director  finally  comes  to  the  rescue 
by  shortening  it  to  "Who's  that?"  At  first 
she  persists  in  saying  "Who's  that?"  but 
finally  they  get  her  to  accent  the  "that." 

About  an  hour  has  been  spent  on  this 
but  everybody  is  happy  at  last.  Personally, 
I  can't  see  what  difference  it  makes  which 
word  she  accents  or  whether  she  says  any- 
thing. 

So  we  come  to  "Yestei day's  Cheers."  This 
is  another  Annapolis  picture.  The  scene  is 
the  interior  of  the  mess  hall.  Twenty-two 
at  the  table.  A  first  classman  sits  at  the 
head  and  another  at  the  foot  with  first 
year  men  and  upper  classmen  on  their 
rights  and  lefts,  among  them  John  How- 
ard, Benny  Baker  and  Lew  Ayres.  Howard 
(an  upper  classman)   starts  to  rib  Lew. 

"Hey,  good  looking,"  he  calls. 

Lew  looks  up  as  do  all  the  other  plebes 
but  John's  remark  has  been  addressed  to 
him— and  he  has  fallen  into  the  trap. 

"So  you  think  you're  beautiful,  Mister?" 
Howard  asks.  Lew  looks  about  to  see  whom 
he  is  addressing.  "You,  Mister  Gorham," 
Howard  insists.  "Do  you  think  you're 
beautiful?" 

"No,  sir,"  Lew  answers. 

"You're  aware,  I  suppose,  that  lying  is 
followed  by  instant  dismissal,"  John  con- 
tinues. 

"Yes,  sir,"  Lew  agrees. 

"Do  you  think  he's  beautiful?"  John 
asks  the  plebe  next  to  Lew. 

"Yes,  sir,"  the  plebe  answers. 

"And  what  do  you  think,  Mister  Miller," 
Howard  goes  on,  addressing  Benny. 

"Oh,  sir,"  Benny  answers  with  feeling, 
"I  think  he's  very  beautiful." 

"Now,  Mister,"  John  returns  to  Lew, 
"Do  you  think  you're  beautiful?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  Lew  mutters  between  his 
teeth. 

"Shove  off,"  Howard  orders.' 

Lew  shoves  his  chair  back  and  is  left 
sitting  on  infinity. 

The  ribbing  goes  on  and  on  but  you 
get  the  idea.  Just  good,  clean  fun. 


CDWARD  ARNOLD,  John  Trent,  Shirley 
*-*  Ross,  Kitty  Kelly  and  William  Frawley 
have  the  leads  in  "Blossoms  on  Broadway." 

Kitty  Kelly  is  "Death  Valley  Cora."  She 
hits  it  rich  and  is  on  her  way  to  New  York. 
But  Arnold  gets  the  idea  of  foisting  Shirley 
off  on  the  public  as  Cora,  before  the  real 
Cora  gets  to  New  York.  Shirley  is  an  ac- 
tress, down  on  her  luck. 

Arnold  brings  her  into  the  lobby  of  the 
hotel  where  there  are  about  fifty  salesmen 
waiting  for  her,  each  with  something  to 
sell  her.  She  comes  in  attired  in  a  cowgirl 
outfit.  While  Arnold  is  registering  they  sur- 
round her.  Each  is  trying  to  show  her  how 
she'd  look  in  whatever  he's  selling.  One 
snatches  her  skirt  and  blouse  off  and  slips 
on  an  evening  dress.  Another  pulls  her  hat 
off  and  puts  something  on  her  hair  for  eve- 
ning wear.  Another  yanks  her  boots  and 
stockings  off  and  puts  on  opera  hose  and 
evening  slippers. 

As  Arnold  bursts  through  the  crowd, 
Shirley,  completely  transformed,  faces  him 

Silver  Screen 


dramatically.  "My  God!"  she  yells,  "I've 
been  robbed!" 

John  Trent  isn't  working  in  this  scene 
but  he's  on  the  set  and  I  meet  him  for  the 
first  time.  You  remember  him  in  "A  Doc- 
tor's Diary,"  I  hope?  He's  personable,  pleas- 
ant and  un-actorish.  But,  as  I  chat  with 
him,  I  can't  help  wondering  how  long  it 
will  be  before  he's  like  every  other  actor 
in  Hollywood.  It  gets  them  all. 

Columbia 

ONLY  one  picture  shooting  here— "I 
Married  An  Artist."  It  features  Luli 
Desti,  John  Boles  and  Helen  Westley.  This 
is  all  too  complicated  to  go  into  the  plot 
but  John  and  Luli  are  married.  He's  the 
artist.  She's  a  fashion  designer.  A  man  who 
has  her  under  contract  offers  to  lend  her  a 
fur  coat  to  wear  to  the  theatre  that  night. 
They  go  into  the  fur  vault  to  select  it.  It  is 
closing  time  and  one  of  the  saleswomen, 
not  knowing  they're  in  there,  locks  the 
vault.  John  is  pacing  the  floor  at  home 
waiting  for  her,  while  their  maid  of  all 
work  (Miss  Westley)  nonchalantly  plays 
solitaire.  When  the  night  watchman  finally 
lets  Luli  and  her  friend  out  of  the  vault 
about  2:00  A.  M-  they  are  nearly  frozen 
and  take  one  drink  after  another  to  keep 
from  getting  pneumonia.  Finally  she  drifts 
home,  drunker  than  a  hoot  owl. 

"Where's   Corval?"  John  yells.  "Where 
have  you  and  Corval  been?" 
"Safe,"  Luli  giggles. 

"Safe,  huh!"  he  rages.  "Nice  and  safe 
and  cozy.  So  you  admit— what  do  you 
mean— safe?" 

"In  a  safe,"  she  explains  drunkenly, 
"with  sables,  chinchin— foxes— piled  all  over. 
Couldn't  get  warm." 

"In  a  safe,"  he  mocks.  "Couldn't  get 
warm.  I  suppose  it  was  nice  and  dark  in 
the  safe!  Toni,"  he  goes  on  to  Luli,  "I 
want  the  truth!  You  left  here  this  morn- 
ing in  a  suit.  You  were  going  to  meet  me 
at  the  theatre—" 

"Yes,"  she  agrees.  "Beautiful  dress.  Philip 
says  sables— and  in  the  safe—" 

"She's  got  back  in  that  safe  again!"  Miss 
Westley  groans. 

"Go  on,"  John  orders  grimly.  , 

But  suddenly  Luli  sways  and  topples. 
John  rushes  in  and  catches  her  just  as  she 
falls.  He  picks  her  up,  puts  her  across  his 
right  shoulder  and  stares  at  Helen.  As  he 
starts  out,  Helen  murmurs  softly,  "Are  we 
happy?  Wow!" 

Some  day  I'm  going  to  manage  to  be 
introduced  to  Helen  Westley  and  then  I 
can  tell  her  in  person  what  a  grand  actress 
I  think  she  is.  No  one  who  saw  her  in 
"Liliom"  or  "John  Ferguson"  could  ever 
forget  her.  But  today  is  not  the  day,  it 
seems.  I  leave  her  and  pursue  my  way  to — 

Warner  Brothers 

'TRULY,  there  is  no  rest  for  the  weary.  In- 
*  stead  of  the  one  picture— or  maybe  no 
pictures— I  hoped  to  find  shooting  here, 
there  are  two:  "Larger  than  Life"  with 
Frank  McHugh  and  Jane  Wyman,  and 
"Hollywood  Hotel"  with  Frances  Langford, 
Dick  Powell,  Hugh  Herbert,  the  one  and 
only  Ted  Healy,  and  the  Lane  Sisters- 
Lola  and  Rosemary. 

This  "Hollywood  Hotel"  picture  is  to  be 
one  of  Warner  Brothers  big  efforts  of  the 
year.  It  was  originally  written  by  Maurice 
Leo  (author  of  "Daisy  Tells  All"),  who  was 
formerly  Joan  Blondell's  secretary.  He 
wrote  it  with  Joan  in  mind  for  the  lead. 
She  was  to  play  a  temperamental  star  and 
her  stand-in,  so  you  may  know  it  is  a  good 
part.  But,  for  some  reason  known  only  to 
themselves,  Warner  Brothers  decided  not 
to  have  Joan  play  the  part  that  was  written 
for  her.  In  her  stead  they  have  cast  Lola 
Lane  as  the  temperamental  star  and  her 
sister  Rosemary  as  the  stand-in. 

The  picture  opens  with  Dick  en-planing 


Shirley  Ross,  William  Frawley  and  Edward 
Arnold.  They  are  making  "Blossoms  On  Broad- 
way," but  Shirley  is  the  only  one  in  flower. 


(instead  of  en-training)  for  Hollywood  to 
work  for  All-Star  Pictures  Corp.  That  out 
of  the  way,  we  cut  to  Lola  working  herself 
up  to  a  fine  frenzy  in  her  suite  in  the 
Hollywood  Hotel  because  she  has  just  read 
that  All-Star  have  signed  some  other 
actress  to  play  a  part  originally  slated  for 
her.  Her  leading  man  (Alan  Mowbray) 
eggs  her  on  with  the  result  that  she  phones 
the  producer  (Eric  Stanley)  and  tells  him 
she  will  not  appear  that  night  at  the 
world  premiere  of  her  latest  film.  Then  she 
flounces  off  to  Santa  Barbara. 

Stanley  calls  in  his  press  agent,  Allyn 
Joslyn  (you  may  recall  him  as  the  news- 
paper reporter  in  that  libel  on  the  South— 
"They  Won't  Forget").  Joslyn  suggests  they 
find  a  double  for  Lola,  dress  her  up  in 
Lola's  clothes  and  send  her  to  the  pre- 
miere as  Lola.  Sister  Rosemary  is  the 
double  they  find  and  All-Star's  new  dis- 
covery, Dick  Powell,  is  elected  to  escort 
her.  They  don't  tell  Dick  of  the  ruse  being 
played  upon  the  public.  He  thinks  he  is 
really  escorting  Lola  and  immediately 
breaks  into  a  song  and  dance  routine— 
"Hitch  Your  Wagon  to  a  Star."  No  one 
at  the  premiere  suspects  Rosemary  is  not 
really  Lola.  Next  morning  when  the  papers 
carry  pictures  of  Lola  at  the  premiere  there 
is  hell  to  pay.  Lola  sees  the  pictures  in 
far-off  Santa  Barbara  (eighty  miles  away), 
flies  back  to  Hollywood,  grabs  her  Mr. 
Mowbray  and  beards  Mr.  Mitchell  in  his 
den.  Glenda  Farrell  sits  quietly  in  a  chair 
as  though  watching  an  oft-seen  play.  Mr. 
Mowbray  is  wearing  dark  glasses. 

"There  was  I,"  Lola  moans,  tears  in  her 
voice,  "living  in  utter  exclusion— my  nerves 
pounding  at  every  pore— rest  and  peace—" 
she  pauses  dramatically— "to  be  away  from 
it  all."  Suddenly  her  well  modulated  tones 
change  to  a  hard  Kansas  rasp,  "And  there, 
before  my  very  eyes,  is  this  awful  picture— 


this  girl— this  nobody!  Telling  the  world 
she's  Mona  Marshall!  A  girl  that  doesn't 
bear  the  slightest  resemblance  to  me—" 

At  this  point  Joslyn's  vanity  is  wounded 
and  without  thinking  he  blurts  out,  "That 
girl's  the  image  of  you— we  fooled  every- 
body!" 

"All  right,"  Lola  shifts  her  mood  again 
to  one  of  helplessness.  "No  one  cares  any 
more  about  Mona  Marshall!  I'll  step  aside." 
She  pauses  hopefully  but  no  one  makes  a 
move.  "Oh,  don't  protest.  I  know— my 
career  is  over— practically  in  my  teens—" 
she  sweeps  the  room  with  a  defiant  glance 


—"a  few  fans  will  remember  me,  I  sup- 
pose." Suddenly  she  notices  Glenda  reading 
a  magazine.  Lola  snatches  it  out  of  her 
hand.  "Pay  attention!"  Then  she  reverts  to 
her  soft  mood  again.  "There's  nothing  left 
for  me  now  but  a  monastery." 

I've  an  idea  Lola  would  do  all  right  in 
a  monastery.  That  gal  has  what  it  takes. 
And  let  me  add  right  here  and  now  I  don't 
know  of  anyone  on  the  screen  who  could 
give  a  better  impersonation  of  a  tempera- 
mental movie  star  than  Lola  is  giving  in 
this. 

"It's  the  chance  of  a  lifetime,"  she  says 


If  red,  chapped  hands 


could  only  talk  after  WaSkmg nt/iaOlM 


'  as; 


WASHING  windows  makes  a 
"mess"  of  tender  hands. 
Harsh  soaps,  ammonia 
water,  and  wind  roughen 
skin.  No  wonder  your  hands 
don't  get  loving  kisses! 


USE  HINDS!  It's  extra-creamy 
...works  fast  to  soften  harsh, 
dry  skin.  With  the  "sun- 
shine" Vitamin  D  in  it, 
Hinds  helps  your  hands  feel 
smoother  than  ever! 


WE'RE  PROUD  TO  BE  HIS 

Honeymoon tfANDS 


EVEN  one  application  of  Hinds  makes  work- 
aday hands  more  thrilling.  Use  faithfully 
—  before  and  after  exposure,  before  and  after 
household  jobs.  Hinds  helps  put  back  the  soft- 


ness that  wind,  cold,  heat,  hard  water,  and 
dust  take  away.  Gives  you  smooth,  feminine 
hands!  $1,  50c,  25c,  10c.  Dispenser  free  with 
50c  size  —  attached  to  bottle,  ready  to  use! 


HINDS  fo* 


HONEY  AND  ALMOND  CREAM 


Copyright,  1937,  Lehn  &  Fink  Products  Corp.,  Bloomfield,  N.  3. 
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Learn  to  Develop  the 
Glamorous  and  Vibrant 
Personality  of  the  Mo  vie  Stars 

A  BOOKLET  FOR  YOU  WITHOUT  COST 
You  who  ore  starting  forth  to  con- 
quer and  you  who  watch  the  years 
pass  by  without  the  romance  which  is 
your  birthright — may  now  learn  how  to 
capture  that  intangible  glamour  which 
brings  happiness  and  popularity. 

Men  Respond  to  Charm 

Josephine  Dunn,  glamorous  stage  and 
screen  star,  and  editor  of  "Real  Charm" 
Magazine  (the  authority  on  charm  and 
etiquette)  does  more  than  teach  you  the 
art  of  conversation,  poise  and  charm 
of  manner.  She  tells  you  how  to  intrigue 
and  hold  masculine  interest — how  to 
turn  indifference  into  friendship — and 
friendship  into  love.  Miss  Dunn  has 
successfully  worked  out  a  simple  method 
for  you  to  absorb  her  "Individualized" 
training  by  correspondence 
in  the  privacy  of  your  own 
home.  Write  today  for 

FREE  booklet  Secrets  of  Charm," 
yovr  "Personal  Charm  Test"  and 
also  recent  copy  (Free)  of  "Real 
Charm  Magazine." 

JOSEPHINE  DUNN 

125  E.  46th  St.,  Dept.  D..  N.  Y. 


GRAY 
HAIR? 


Correct  it  with  PATRICIAN 
TINTBEST.  Leaves  hair  soft,  lus- 
trous and  natural  looking.  Easy  to 
use,  no  experience  required.  Unaf- 
fected by  washing  or  permanent 
waving.  Send  for  FREE  sample. 
State  color  of  hair. 

PATRICIAN    LABORATORIES,  LTD.. 

Dept.  S.S..  17  East  48th  St.,  New  York 


THIS  IS  THE  FRIEND  YOU  SEEK! 

The  famous  European  astro- 
loger. Professor  SAHIBOL 
LAKAJAT.  He  will  state  who 
are  your  friends,  who  your 
enemies,  If  success  and  hap- 
piness await  you  in  mar- 
riage and  speculation;  also 
information  regarding  trav- 
els, illness,  happy  and  un- 
happy times, and  a  great  deal 
more  interesting  details. 

Royal  personalities  have  been  astonished 
at  the  wonder  of  his  great  knowledge. 

Write  him  today,  your  proper  name  and 
address,  the  day,  month  and  year  of  your 
birth,  sex,  if  married  or  not,  enclosing  also  a 
small  lock  of  your  hair  for  palping  purposes. 

YOU  WILL  THEN  RECEIVE  A  HOROS- 
COPE ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 

Postage  to  Holland  is  5  c.  Kindly  enclose 
20  c.  in  stamps  (no  coins)  for  postage  and 
handling.  His  address  is: 

PROFESSOR   SAHIBOL  LAKAJAT 
Dept.  855-A,  Postbox  72,  Den  Haag,  Holland 


Pets  for  Pals 

[Continued  from  page  31] 

warm  bath  and  a  rubdown  at  a  balmy 
temperature.  A  private,  long  screened  ex- 
ercise run  with  pepper  trees  for  shade  is 
the  finale.  It's  a  far  better  fate  than  being 
cooped  up  in  a  neighbor's  garage.  Yes, 
when  Kay  Francis  travels  to  Del  Monte  her 
adored  gets  an  even  break  taking  the  cure 
at  Charlie's  See-Are-Kennels. 

Anne  Shirley  won't  allow  her  collie  to 
learn  tricks— "He's  going  to  be  just  him- 
self!" she  exclaims  fondly.  Glenda  Farrell 
has  dubbed  her  mutt  Hindsie,  suspecting 
him  of  having  fifty-seven  strains.  Dick 
Arlen  has  a  small  skipper-key  that  orig- 
inally rode  the  logs  down  Washington 
rivers.  Fred  Keating  left  his  dog  to  watch 
his  house;  when  he  returned  several  weeks 
later  the  scene  was  an  exception  to  the 
rule.  The  house  was  full  of  people  giving 
him  a  welcome  party;  they  were  in,  all 
right,  but  he  had  to  stay  out— his  dog 
wouldn't  let  him  in! 

No  dogs  are  ever  allowed  on  studio  sets, 
excepting  Herbert  Marshall's  well-behaved 
Squire  who  knows  that  "Camera!"  is  the 
cue  to  be  thoroughly  rigid.  Last  week 
Squire  broke  his  record,  but  who  can  blame 
him?  A  rain  sequence  was  being  shot  and 
everything  was  wet.  At  the  director's  cry 
Squire  stopped  dead  still  as  usual;  un- 
luckily he  paused  right  atop  a  cable  which, 
being  wet,  shorted  and  gave  him  a  terrific 
shock. 

A  dog  in  a  star's  home  means  extra  fuss. 
Helen  Broderick  has  had  to  put  a  fence 
around  her  swimming  pool  because  the 
dogs  revelled  in  it  so  much  no  one  else 
could  do  any  swimming.  The  Gene  Ray- 
monds have  magnificent  quarters  for  their 
eight  dogs,  each  dog  being  fed  separately 
and  each  one  having  billing  above  his  own 
dog-house.  Jeanette's  old  sheep  dog  Cap- 
tain remains  in  exile,  but  she  hasn't  for- 
gotten him.  He  bit  her  secretary  and  thus 
brought  on  a  law-suit,  so  she  had  to  send 
him  away.  She  visits  him  once  a  week.  Basil 
Rathbone  even  selected  his  home  to  suit 
his  dogs— the  garden  was  so  beautiful  he 
knew  it  was  precisely  what  they'd  want. 
The  Patric  Knowles  stayed  home  from 
some  of  the  most  interesting  parties  be- 
cause their  Dobermans  were  blessed  event- 
ing and  they  couldn't  miss  that  happening. 

The  new  Columbia  star,  Luli  Deste,  has 
three  afghan  wolfhounds  she  can't  ever 
forsake.  When  she  appeared  on  the  stage 
in  Vienna  they  waited  in  her  dressing- 
room.  In  London,  where  she  made  her  first 
picture,  they  were  her  perpetual  pals.  Her 
one  regret  about  Hollywood  is  that  no  dogs 
are  allowed  in  the  studios.  But  she  has 
them  in  her  car  in  the  parking  lot  across 
the  street,  anyway. 

I'd  say  that  Alice  Brady  merits  the  title 
of  number  one  dog  devotee.  She  has  six- 
three  wirehaireds,  a  doxie,  a  Scottie,  and  a 
cocker.  She  never  leaves  home  without 
three  of  them,  alternating  to  be  perfectly 
fair.  She  won't  go  abroad  because  the  boats 
won't  let  her  park  her  dogs  in  a  cabin.  She 
has  no  carpets  on  the  floors,  and  her 
furniture  is  not  only  attractive  but  defi- 
nitely dog-proof.  No  dog-houses  for  her 
darlings!  More  than  any  other  star  she 
holds  out  help  to  fellow  dog-lovers.  An 
unfortunate  actor  who  had  a  trained  police 
dog  was  hauled  into  court  for  bankruptcy 
recently;  the  judge  ordered  the  valuable 
animal  sold  for  "liquidation."  Alice  read 
of  this,  hired  a  lawyer,  got  the  man  out 
and  paid  all  his  expenses  until  he  could 
obtain  work.  So  he  didn't  lose  his  dog.  Too, 
she  has  a  standing  sum  of  money  at  the 
Hollywood  pound;  it  is  to  pay  for  the  re- 
lease of  dogs  of  indigent  children  who  can't 
afford  license  tags.  She  was  made  general 
chairman  for  Southern  California  of  the 
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WINS  ADORATION 

Do  n  t  envy  the  woman 
with  fascinating  hair.  Colo- 
rinse,  the  modern  rinse, 
makes  it  so  easy  to  glorify 
your  hair  and  give  it  a 
youthful  brilliance.  Use 
Colorinse  to  have  hair  that 
women  envy  and  men  ad- 
mire. You'll  find  your  own 
correct  shade  on  the  Nestle 
Color  Card,  at  all  counters. 


W  ^  for  a  package 
^"  of  a  rinses  at 
5  and  1  o-cent  stores. 
25c  for  package  of 
five  rinses  at  drug  and 
department  stores. 


SO  SIMPLE  TO  USE 
After  a  shampoo,  dissolve  a 
package  of  Colorinse  in  warm 
water  and  pour  over  your  hair. 
Dry  hair,  brush  it,  and  you'llsee 
asparkleinyour  hairthat  willas- 
tonishyou.Try  Colorinse  today. 


COLORINSE 


unless  removed  Root*  and  all 

•  Paringcornsis  dangerous — leaves  therootto  come 
back  bigger,  more  painful  than  ever.  Play  safe  with 
the  new,  double-action  Blue-Jay  method  that  stops 
pain  instantly,  by  removing  pressure,  then  in  3  short 
days  the  corn  lifts  out  root  and  all  (exceptionally 
stubborn  cases  may  require  a  second  application). 
Blue-Jay  is  a  tiny,  medicated  plaster.  Easy  to  use — in- 
visible. 25(5  for  6.  Same  price  in  Canada.  Get  Blue-Jay 
today. 


BAUER  & 
BLACK 


BLUNAY 


CORN 
PLASTERS 


REMOVE  CORNS  ROOT  AND  ALL 


*A  plug  of  dead  cells  root-Iifee  In  form  and  position.  If 
left  way  serve  as  focal  point  for  renewed  development. 
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national  dog  week  celebration  last  month. 

Practically  every  star  with  a  dog  has 
joined  the  Tailwaggers,  an  ambitious  club 
whose  motto  is  "Lend  A  Paw."  It  cam- 
paigns for  free  clinics  for  needy  animals 
and  now  is  vigilanting  after  dog-nappers 
and  the  scoundrels  who,  in  the  past  ten 
days,  have  poisoned  thirty-seven  Holly- 
wood dogs.  Poisoned  hamburgers,  they  find, 
were  thrown  into  private  yards.  Alice  Brady 
is  general  chairman  of  the  star-studded 
committee.  I  remember  how  Jean  Arthur 
unceremoniously  dashed  out  of  her  draw- 
ing-room and  down  the  back  alley  when 
she  heard  a  neighbor's  dog  yelping  with 
pain.  She  won't  stand  for  any  such  beat- 
ings, and  so  she,  too,  is  on  Alice's  commit- 
tee. Anything  that  can  wag  a  tail  is  an 
eligible— Joe  Penner's  duck  and  Guy  Kib- 
bee's  goat  got  under  the  wire! 

Strong  attachments  link  master  and  dog. 
Humphrey  Bogart's  sealyham,  Butch,  is,  I 
believe,  the  greatest  attention-stealer.  No 
matter  where  Humphrey  happens  to  be 
Butch  follows  him  and  sits  up  for  minutes 
on  end  until  lavishly  regarded.  Dolores 
Del  Rio  still  grieves  over  the  loss  of  her 
pure  white  pit-bull  who  once  saved  her 
life  from  a  rattler.  She  was  sun-bathing  in 
her  patio  in  Santa  Monica  when  the  dog 
intercepted  the  snake.  Not  long  ago  an 
automobile  ran  over  her  pet.  Fred  Stone  has 
ceased  to  take  his  Keno  golfing,  for  he 
couldn't  teach  the  dog  not  to  retrieve  every 
drive.  Jack  Oakie,  libbers  declare,  built 
his  new  home  not  for  his  bride  but  for 
their  thirteen  dogs.  Jack  recalled  the  Bib- 
lical mention  of  afghans,  so  he  had  a  pair 
sent  up  from  New  Mexico.  It  debuted  with 
quints!  Snorky,  director  Al  Rogell's  pop- 
ular bulldog,  was  made  mascot  of  the  Bel- 
Air  Country  Club  last  month.  Yesterday 
afternoon  Snorky  tore  up  the  fourth  green 
and  now  Al  owes  a  $60  bill! 


In  "The  Adven- 
tures of  Marco 
Polo,"  Gary  Cooper 
plays  the  adven- 
turer and  Sigrid 
Gurie  is  the  Prin- 
cess, daughter  of 
Kublai  Khan  the 
13  th  century  Em- 
peror. 


It's  Douglass  Montgomery  who's  tackled 
the  giant  job.  He's  breeding  Irish  wolf- 
hounds, the  hardest  sort  of  dog  to  raise. 
They  grow  so  quickly  there's  a  constant 
danger  of  heart  trouble  for  them.  For 
three  and  a  half  months  they  had  to  be  fed 
once  every  hour.  Doug  was  up  at  all  hours 
of  the  night,  as  though  he  had  babies  on 
tap.  He's  converted  his  tennis  court  into 
their  playground.  Full-grown,  they  eat  nine 
pounds  of  raw  meat  a  day  apiece!  They 
have  something  to  show  for  it,  being  larger 
than   St.   Bernards.  The  dog-house  is  a 


bungalow  with  plate  glass  windows,  and 
Doug's  had  to  buy  a  car  especially  fitted 
for  them.  He  ought  to  glimpse  Basil  Rath- 
bone's  special  dog  trailer!  They  promptly 
knock  everyone  down  as  a  greeting.  Some 
fun!  On  the  lee  lawn  of  the  Montgomery 
estate  a  pet  sheep  grazes;  it  is  more  pet- 
table. 

But  while  dogs  are  supreme  as  pets,  ac- 
cording to  majority  preference,  they  aren't 
the  whole  thing  in  Hollywood.  Cat  fanciers 
know  that  cats  are  just  as  intelligent  and 
—they   claim— even  more  affectionate.  "A 


"to  be  sure  your  makeup  matches! 
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farfcMWUR  HRIR 
IT'S  VOUR  mOST  | 
RTTRRCTIVE  POIRT  h 

5iEVI«;  Your  hair  is  your  most  attractive  fea-  gr 
J^jStf*  ture — don't  neglect  it!  No  shampoo  alone  If, 
\jfjfj  can  do  your  hair  full  justice.  A  Golden  §3| 
rjgfj  G!int  R'nse  Quickly  adds  tiny  sunshine  jgg 
tints  and  delicate  overtones  to  every  hair 
shade.  Magically  transforms  dull,  spirit- 
less hair  with  new  life  and  beauty. 

BROWNETTES,  BRUNETTES, 
BLONDES  and  all  in-between  shades  find 
it  as  necessary  to  a  smart  appearance  as 
lipstick  and  rouge.   The  only  rinse  flex- 
ible enough  to  accurately  luVhlight  your 
individual  hair  shade  without  changing 
its  natural  appearance.   The  exact  shade 
and  highlight  you  require.    Not  a  dye, 
not  a  bleach.    Millions  use  it  regularly. 

SILVER  GLINT— A  rinse  created  espe- 
cially for  white,  platinum  and  very  gray 
hair.  Imparts  sparkling  silver  high- 
lights, leaving  the  hair  amazingly  soft 
and  manageable.  Adds  beauty  to  perman- 
ent and  natural  waves. 

THE  PRICE  IS  SMALL— THE  EF- 
FECT PRICELESS!  Golden  Glint 
Rinse  at  10c,  drug,  and  dept.  stores. 
Golden  Glint  Shampoo  and  Rinse  at 
drug  and  dept.  stores,  Silver  Glint 
Rinse  at  10c  stores  only. 


GOLD  Ell  GLim 

BRIGHTENS  EVERY  SHADE  OF  HAIR 


KILL  THE  HAIR  ROOT 


Remove  the  hair  permanently,  safely,  pri- 
vately at  home,  following  simple  directions. 
The  Mahler  Method  positively  prevents  the 
hair  from  growing  again.  The  delightful  re- 
lief will  bring  happiness,  freedom  of  mind 
and  greater  success.  Backed  by  35  years  of 
successful  use  all  over  the  world.  Send  6c 
in  stamps  TODAY  for  illustrated  Booklet, 
"How  to  Remove  Superfluous  Hair  Forever." 
D.  J.  Mahler  Co.,  Dept.  30- N,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Russell  Boyd 


VOU  don't  have  to  know  anything  about  a 
A  piano  keyboard  to  play  the  piano  by  ear 
.  .  .  you  don't  have  to  know  one  note  from 
another.  If  you  can  hum,  whistle  or  sing  a 
tune,  you  can  learn  to  play  by  ear  in  a  few 
easy  lessons.  Easy,  quick  and  natural.  So 
easy  it  might  almost  be  called  a  parlor  trick. 

No  mechanical   devices,    colors,  letters, 
books  or  technical  terms.  No  boring  scales 
tiresome  finger  exercises.   Only  a  few 


known  to  the  minutes  a  day  is  necessary  and  after  7 
Stage,  Screen 


and  Radio  as 


short  lessons  you  will  play  any  tune  you  can 


"Prof  Russell"  remember.  Be  the  one  on  the  top  of  the 
invitation  lists. 

Sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  $1 .00 
Sent  C.O.D.   plus  postage  if  desired. 

Money  hack  if 
not    sat  isfied. 


MAYFAIR 
PUBLISHING 

COMPANY, 
1270  6th  Ave., 

Dept.  11P27, 
New  York  City. 


TRY  THESE  LESSONS... AT  OUR  EXPENSE! 


Jimmy  Stewart  celebrates  his  return  to  health 
by  stepping   out  with  Virginia  Bruce. 
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cat,"  remarks  Josephine  Hutchinson  who 
has  seven,  "is  more  cautious  than  a  dog 
and  that's  why  some  people  are  afraid  of 
them.  But  a  cat  is  never  treacherous.  It 
creeps  because  it  thinks  first.  It'll  be  a  bit 
snobbish  if  it's  all  thoroughbred,  so  a  strain 
of  commonness  is  frequently  desirable.  You 
can  train  a  cat  as  easily  as  a  dog  and  it 
will  be  easier  to  care  for,"  she  continues. 
"Most  people  don't  give  a  cat  credit  for 
intelligence.  There's  where  they  make  a 
bad  mistake,  for  a  cat  is  an  intelligent  pet 
if  there  ever  was  one!"  Katharine  Hepburn 
will  crown  anyone  who  questions  the 
brightness  of  her  Maltese.  Hugh  Herbert 
was  all  agog  the  other  day;  his  cat  had  to 
have  a  Caesarean. 

Birds  are  smart,  too.  There  was  a  cocka- 
too in  the  picture  Lily  Pons  made  a  year 
ago.  It  was  reputedly  vicious  and  was  kept 
chained  to  a  perch.  Lily,  a  wizard  with 
animals,  strolled  onto  the  set  and  some- 
body neglected  to  warn  her.  She  spoke 
kindly  to  the  bird  and  it  immediately  was 
her  ally.  Ever  since,  it's  been  her  pet.  It 
sits  outside  her  house,  as  a  watchdog. 
Whenever  strangers  approach  it  ruffles  its 
feathers,  screeches,  and  threatens  to  bite. 
Lily  is  so  taken  with  Cocky  that  she's  had 
a  role  written  into  her  current  film  for 
him! 

A  few  stars  have  canaries.  Ann  Sothern's 
sings  when  Ann  is  in  the  bathtub  chirping 
herself,  and  since  word  of  this  got  about 
visitors  demand  a  performance  by  Amos 
(the  canary)  and  Annie.  The  Gene  Ray- 
monds' breakfast  room  is  done  in  blue, 
yellow,  and  white,  to  be  a  striking  contrast 
to  their  birds;  the  love  birds  are  blue  to 
complement  the  curtains  and  the  canary  is 
white  to  match  the  walls.  The  parrot  is 
his  natural  yellow  self,  by  special  permis- 
sion. 

In  Victor  McLaglen's  yard  there  are 
tame  deer  and  Mexican  ant-eaters  as  pets. 
The  turtle  I  mentioned  belongs  to  Basil 
Rathbone.  It  wandered  in  one  day  and 
he's  had  such  good  luck  ever  since  that 
already  it's  slated  to  move  to  the  new 
Rathbone  manse.  Dorothy  Peterson  has  the 
largest  tropical  fish;  she  keeps  them  in  an 
outside  pool  that's  always  heated.  But  I 
guess  the  ducks  the  Mauch  twins  have  are 
my  favorites.  Last  Easter  Billy  and  Bobby 
were  given  two  duck  eggs.  In-  a  minute 
they  had  resolved  to  hatch  the  ducklings 
scientifically.  They  hastily  invented  a  home 
incubator.  They  were  living  in  an  apart- 
ment at  the  time  and  almost  drove  their 
mother  crazy  with  the  various  and  sundry 
gadgets  which  went  to  make  up  this  orig- 
inal incubator.  Oddly  enough,  the  inven- 
tion worked  and  the  ducks  are  thriving 
and  happy.  They've  moved  to  a  house  so 
Goo-Goo  and  Gaa-gaa  will  have  all  the 
scope  decent  ducks  wish.  So,  you  there— 
wanta  raisa  duck?  It'll  get  you  in  the 
swing. 

Silver  Screen 


Hearts  Remember 

[Continued  from  page  53] 


Ives  wearing  a  brand  new  dress  that  was 
the  symbol  of  her  new-born  hopes. 

At  first  it  seemed  to  Julie  as  if  the  years 
had  never  been— as  if  the  clock  was  turned 
back. 

But  this  was  not  the  Ives  Towner  she 
had  known.  He  laughed  much,  but  there 
was  bitterness  and  callousness  in  his 
laughter.  He  was  as  she  had  been,  a  person 
numbed  by  suffering  who  snatched  at  the 
anaesthesia  of  ready  laughter  as  another 
man  might  snatch  at  drink.  Ives  laughed  to 
forget— and  his  laughter  grated  more  and 
more  on  her. 

"Oh  Julie,  I  was  such  a  dope,  wasn't  I?" 
Ives  said  as  they  danced.  "No  wonder  you 
left  me.  No  wonder  you  fell  in  love  with 
Michael  Shaw! 

"Oh,  I'm  not  jealous,"  Ives  said.  "I  could 
have  killed  him  then.  But  now  I'd  shake 
his  hand.  I  know  why  you  loved  him  .  .  . 
because  he  was  gay  and  slippery  and  wild. 
Well,  I'm  that,  too,  now!  Laugh  with  me, 
Julie!" 

His  words  were  like  so  many  blows  in 
her  face.  But  she  made  her  lips  smile.  She 
laughed.  So  they  danced  together,  laughing 
at  their  heartbreak  and  a  staid  faculty 
dance  became  their  private  mad  house. 

That  faculty  dance  was  a  torment  for 
Brenda,  too.  Brenda  tracked  Ives  to  the 
clubhouse.  She  saw  the  man  she  loved  hold- 
ing Julie,  laughing  wildly  with  Julie— and 
dancing  closer  .  .  .  closer. 

Brenda  snatched  a  glass  of  punch  from 
the  hand  of  a  man  in  the  stag  line.  She 
hurled  the  contents  into  Julie's  laughing 
face. 

The  music  stopped.  Dancing  stopped. 
Silence. 

Julie  looked  at  Ives,  a  long  look,  then 
ran  from  the  dance. 

There  was  a  terrific  thunderstorm,  the 
first  one  of  summer,  deluging  Lynboro  with 
rain,  ripping  open  the  skies  with  spectac- 
ular flashes.  Bareheaded,  unprotected,  Julie 
pelted  through  the  downpour.  After  her 
Ives  ran,  catching  up  with  her,  losing  her 
again,  both  racing  insanely  until  exhaustion 
brought  them  together  at  last  and  Ives' 
arms  were  about,  her  and  would  not  let 
her  go. 

"Ives,"  said  Julie,  her  voice  suddenly 
gentle  but  tinged  with  a  new  excitement, 
"Do  you  remember— I  think  it  was  in  the 
year  1200— we  stood  on  this  same  road.  And 
that's  why  I  raced  here  tonight.  Because  I 
still  love  you." 

They  were  drenched  and  out  of  breath 
and  beaten  on  by  the  storm,  but  they  were 
happy  again.  They  held  to  each  other  and 
knew  that  their  love  was  new  again.  They 
were  starting  life! 


Aunt  William  had  been  in  bed  for  ten 
years,  a  helpless  old  woman,  but  when  Julie 
and  Ives,  dripping  and  covered  with  mud, 
burst  into  her  bedroom  to  tell  her,  Aunt 
William  rose  and  swung  her  feet  to  the 
floor.  From  the  medicine  table  she  snatched 
up  a  noxious  compound  of  aloin,  bella- 
donna and  cascara  and  filled  three  glasses. 

"It's  all  we  have,"  she  beamed,  "but 
we're  going  to  celebrate.  Bottoms  up!" 
Breathless  with  laughter  that  was  happy 
now,  they  drank. 

Ten  years  are  not  so  easily  put  aside. 
There  was  Michael,  Julie's  daughter. 
Michael  had  been  reared  to  believe  her 
father  a  great  man  and  when  she  learned 
that  her  mother  was  to  marry  Ives  she  went 
into  hysterics. 

There  was  Mrs.  Towner,  Ives'  mother. 
Every  year  had  added  to  her  fanatic  de- 
termination to  hold  her  son  at  any  cost. 
Learning  he  was  to  marry  Julie,  she  raced 
to  Aunt  William's  house  ti«  protest. 

"We'll  get  married  tonight.  At  once," 
Ii:s  declared.  "We're  not  going  to  risk 
waiting  another  day!" 

But  there  was  Brenda  Lane! 

As  they  were  leaving  the  house  a  car 
dashed  up.  One  of  Ives'  students  brought 
him  word  that  Brenda  had  tried  to  hang 
herself.  Brenda  had  been  rescued  and  now 
she  waited  for  Ives  in  the  car  that  was 
at  the  door. 

"I  don't  believe  she  tried  to  kill  herself," 
Ives  groaned.  "I  don't  love  her  and  she 
knows  that.  She's  known  it  all  along!" 

Julie  said  in  a  dead  voice,  "I  didn't  love 
Michael,  either— but  look  what  he's  done  to 
my  life— and  yours." 

Julie  stood  by  the  window,  her  back  to 
Ives.  She  was  very  quiet,  staring  at  the 
sky  that  was  clearing  again.  She  turned  to 
him  at  length  and  all  the  hope  was  drained 
out  of  her. 

"We  can't  go  back,  Ives—" 

"I  won't  give  you  up,  Julie!" 

"No,"  said  Julie,  "it  would  be  the  same 
sort  of  selfish  thing  I've  done  all  my  life." 

From  outside  the  house  came  the  im- 
patient honk  of  a  motor  horn.  Brenda  was 
waiting— for  Ives.  Into  Julie's  face  came  a 
bright  gleam.  She  kissed  Ives  quickly  and 
ran  out  to  the  waiting  car  and  Brenda. 

For  the  moment  Brenda  had  been  left 
alone  in  the  car.  She  gave  one  questioning 
glance  at  the  woman  who  leaped  in,  then 
she  had  no  time  to  wonder,  for  the  car  was 
in  motion.  Julie  was  driving.  She  raced  it 
from  the  house  and  darted  into  the  first 
alley  that  offered  concealment. 

Julie  turned  to  the  astounded  passenger. 
"Do  you  love  him?"  she  asked  quietly. 

"Of  course  I  love  him!"  Brenda  felt  the 
need  of  being  utterly  convincing.  "I  love 
him  with  all  my  heart  and  soul,"  she  added. 
"I  can't  live  without  him!" 

Brenda  had  read  that  somewhere  .  .  . 
heard  it  spoken  on  the  stage.  It  didn't 
ring  true!  Julie  studied  her  for  a  moment, 
then  turned  to  the  wheel.  "Well,  neither 
can  I  live  without  him!"  she  announced 
and  started  the  car  so  violently  that  Brenda 
was  hurled  among  the  cushions. 

Brenda's  powerful  car,  Julie  driving, 
roared  back  onto  the  slippery  highway.  It 
leaped  forward,  spurred  by  Julie's  agony. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  Brenda  shrieked. 
No  answer  from  the  girl  at  the  wheel. 

The  speedometer  needle  was  climbing— 
65,  then  75,  then,  slowly,  up  to  80  miles! 
Julie's  foot  drove  the  accelerator  pedal 
downward.  A  sharp  curve  ahead!  Right  side 
wheels  slid  off  the  paving  and  a  shower  of 
mud  and  stones  roared  about  them.  The 
big  car  careened,  almost  overturned. 

"I  don't  want  to  die,"  Brenda  shrieked. 
"Slow  up!  Don't  kill  us  .  .  .  don't  kill  me!" 

Julie  flashed  her  a  grim  look.  Then  her 
eyes  went  back  to  the  speedometer.  The 
needle  climbed  again  .  .  .  ninety  miles! 

Brenda  fought  forward  to  claw  at  her 
shoulders.  "I  didn't  try  to  kill  myself  .  .  • 
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WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE... 

Without  Calomel— And  You'll  Jump 
Out  of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin'  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not  flow- 
ing freely,  your  food  doesn't  digest.  It  just  decays 
in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach.  You  get 
constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poisoned  and 
you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks  punk. 

Laxatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowel 
movement  doesn't  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those 
good,  old  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  these 
two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you 
feel  "up  and  up".  Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing 
in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter's  Little 
Liver  Pills  by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything 
else.  25c. 
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WORK  FOR  "UNCLE  SAM" 


Start  $1260  to  $2100  a  year 

MEN— WOMEN.  Common  Educa- 
tion usually  sufficient.  Short  hours. 
Qualify  at  once.  Write  immediately 
for  free  32-page  book,  with  list  of 
positions  and  full  particulars  telling 
how  to  get  them. 

FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE 

Dept.  H265         Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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RELIEF 

Dr.  Scholl's  KUROTEX— the  new, 
velvety-soft,  soothing,  cushioning  foot  plaster — gives 
instant  relief  from  sore  toes,  corns,  | — 
callouses,  bunions  or  tender  spots  I 
on  the  feet  caused  by  new  or  tight 
shoes.  Stops  shoe  pressure;  prevents 
blisters  and  sore  spots.  Dr.  Scholl's 
KUROTEX  is  most  economical — 
cut  it  to  any  size  and  shape  desired 
and  apply  it.  Costs  but  a  trifle.  Sold  I 
at  all  drug,  shoe,  department  and  i 
10»i  stores.  For  free  sample  and 
booklet  on  FOOTCARE,  write 
Dr.  Scholl's,  Inc.,  Dept.  37,  Chicago. 
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A  Lovely  Slender  0 
I  Fiqure  Under  1 

all  thai  controllable  ^ 

FAX 


#  Somewhere  under  all  that  ugly  controllable  fat  may  be 
a  beautiful  slender  figure  for  you!  Why  hide  your  real 
figure  under  a  mass  of  hideous  unsightly  fat?  Thousands 
of  others  are  finding  it  easy  to  reduce  by  this  easy  method 
without  starvation  diets  or  harmful  strenuous  exercises. 
This  method  supplies  a  needed  substance  often  lacking  for 
the  control  of  reducible  fat.  Read  these  exciting  stories, 
as  told  in  the  voluntary  words  of  happy  women  who  were 
once  **too  fat"!  Mrs.  L.  R.  Schulze  of  Jackson,  Mich., 
writes:  "After  being  overweight  almost  all  my  life  I  tried 
RE-DUCE-OIDS  and  lost  55  lbs.  I  look  10  years  younger!" 
»Mrs.  Jennie  Schafer,  1029  Jackson  St.,  Kansas  City, 
writes:  "I  lost  49  lbs.  with  RE-DUCE-OIDS  after  every- 
thing else  failed.  My  doctor  pronounces  me  in  better 
health,  and  I  feel  better  in  every  way!"  Mrs.  Porter  Tyler 
of  Crandon,  Wis.,  writes:  "Reduced  from  206  to  139 — a 
total  of  67  lbs.!  I  feel  like  a  new  woman!"  Miss  Elnora 
Hayden  of  Merion,  Pa.,  writes  of  reducing  30  lbs..  Gladysse 
Ryer.  Reg.  Nurse  of  Dayton  writes:  "Lost  47  lbs.  though  I 
did  not  diet,"  and  many  others  report  similar  experiences. 
Pleasant  to  take.  Genuine  RE-DUCE-OIDS  have  been 
sold  by  leading  stores  for  22  years. 

SATISFACTION  or  MONEY  BACK  IN  FULL — if  results 
do  not  please  you.  Sold  at  leading  drug  and  department 
stores.  If  your  dealer  is  out  send  $2  for  1  package  or  $5 
for  3  packages  direct  to  us.  Currency,  Money  Order, 
Stamps  ...  or  we  will  ship  C.O.D.  and  your  postman 
will  collect  on  delivery.  Plain  wrapper,  no  embarrassment. 
USE  COUPON. 

American  Medicinal  Products,  Inc.  Dept.  S  3711 

746  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Please  send  me  packages  of  RE-DUCE-OIDS. 

□  Payment  enclosed      □  Will  pay  postman 

NAME  

ADDRESS  

CITY  STATE  


BE  THE  WCMAN 
ADCREL! 

My  dynamic  key  to  personal  magnetism  will 
make  you  the  popular,  triumphant  woman  of 
poise,  charm  and  glamour  you  are  meant  to  bel 

Write  to  me  for  a  free  Personality  Analysis; 
learn  the  secret  of  Power  over  Men  I  Please 
enclose  6  cents  in  stamps  to  cover  mailing  costs. 

ANNE  BANCCCfT 

Personality  Consultant 
Rice  Bldg.  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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AT  LASTS  A  book  that  REALLY 
ANSWERS  the  QUESTION 
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HOWTOGETlN 
MOTION  PICTIIftFc 


* 

* 
* 


stop 


FIND  OUT  .  .  .  how  to  start  in  your  own  town 
.  .  .  what  to  do  .  ,  .  who  to  see  ,  .  .  then,  where  to 
write  .  .  .  you  do  have  a  chance  .  .  .  nol  technical  .  . '. 
easy  to  understand  .  .  .  gives  absolute  facts  .  .  .  120 
pages  of  honest,  authentic  information,  including  a 
most  valuable  appendix  which 

REVEALS  TO  YOU 

the  names  and  addresses  of  those  executives  at  Holly- 
wood's major  studios  whose  business  it  is  to  find  new 
talent . .  .  also  300  names  and  addresses  of  accredited 
representatives  in  the  United  States  now  looking  for 
new  faces  .  .  .  the  only  book  of  its  kind. 

ES'SI    HOWARD  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Bex  1470 

$l.w  OepL  £  Hollywood,  California 
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I  only  wanted  to  make  Ives  think  I  did  .  .  . 
to  get  him  back!" 

No  answer.  The  needle  was  creeping 
toward  95. 

"I  want  to  live!"  Brenda  wailed. 

"You  want  to  live  without  him?" 

"Yes!" 

"You  were  lying  before?" 
"Yes  .  .  .  yes!" 

Brenda  caught  at  Julie's  arm.  The  car 
swerved.  Then  it  skidded,  spinning  like  a 
crazy  top  on  the  slick  black  paving.  It  shot 
oft  the  road,  crashed  through  underbrush 
and  stopped  finally,  mired  in  the  middle 
of  a  pasture. 

Brenda  lay  huddled  among  the  cushions. 
She  was  whimpering  softly  and  the  eyes 
Julie  saw  were  filled  with  self  pity.  For  a 
moment  her  heart  relented.  "I'm  sorry.  But 
I  had  to  do  it  .  .  .  for  all  of  us." 

Ten  years  were  gone  from  Julie's  life, 
torn  out  as  one  would  tear  the  leaves  from 
a  calendar  pad.  Ten  years  were  gone  from 
Ives  Towner's  life.  They  were  free  to  begin 
again,  young,  foolish  but  crazily  happy  in 
their  new  found  love. 


THE 

CAST 

Ives   

 Henry  Fonda 

Aunt  William  .  .  . 

Dame  May  Whitty 

Michael   

 Alan  Marshal 

Tony   

 Alan  Baxter 

Budge   

 Tim  Holt 

Mrs.  Totvner  .  .  .  . 

.  .  Dorothy  Stickney 

Carol   

Michael   (daughter)  Genee  Hall 

Agatha   

....  Alice  Cavenna 

"Flasiisliots" 

[Continued  from  page  19] 

fascinating  to  photograph  and  to  meet. 
Her  very  real,  if  static  beauty,  has  moments 
of  gaiety  and  warmth  that  come  unex- 
pectedly to  the  surface,  making  her  a 
magnificent  subject.  She  insists  on  seeing 
all  her  pictures  and  writes  personal  sug- 
gestions on  the  backs  of  them.  Of  all  the 
great  names  that  turn  up  regularly  at  El 
Morocco,  New  York's  Zebra  striped  glamor- 
spot,  Dietrich  is  the  only  one  besides  Clark 
Gable  who  can  throw  that  sophisticated 
place  into  a  dither.  It's  amusing  to  watch 
the  season's  richest  and  loveliest  debutantes 
wide-eyed  with  awe  before  the  real  thing. 

But,  whether  it's  Dietrich,  Lombard  or 
Crawford  one  is  taking  pictures  of,  there 
is  always  a  new  and  exciting  side  to  the 
lot  of  being  a  cameraman. 

And  so,  if  you  want  to  know  the  stars 
as  they  really  are,  have  determination  and 
some  gall.  Get  accustomed  to  being  invited 
to  parties  W.C.  (without  camera)  and  then 
talk  your  friends  into  letting  you  bring  it 
anyway.  And— if  you  desire  as  varied  and 
interesting  a  life  as  one  could  wish  for— 
then,  become  a  candid-camera  photog- 
rapher. 


J)  AR  AMOUNT'S  technicolor 
1  special,  "Ebb  Tide,"  iuill 
give  the  screen  that  "ole  davil" 
sea,  but  it  remained  for  the 
old  davil  Sam  Goldwyn  to  put 
the  drama  and  terrifying  rage 
of  the  wind  into  pictures. 
"The  Hurricane"  drives  Doro- 
thy I. amour  into  the  arms  of 
Jon  Hall! 


ARE  YOU  ONLY  A 
THREE-QUARTER  WIFE? 


THERE  are  certain  things  a 
woman  has  to  put  up  with  and 
be  a  good  sport. 

Men,  because  they  are  men,  can 
never  understand  a  three-quarter 
wife — a  wife  who  is  all  love  and 
kindness  three  weeks  in  a  month 
and  a  hell  cat  the  rest  of  the  time. 

No  matter  how  your  back  aches 
— no  matter  how  loudly  your 
nerves  scream — don't  take  it  out 
on  your  husband. 

For  three  generations  one  woman 
has  told  another  how  to  go  "smil- 
ing through"  with  Lydia  E.  Pink- 
ham's  Vegetable  Compound.  It 
helps  Nature  tone  up  the  system, 
thus  lessening  the  discomforts  from 
the  functional  disorders  which 
women  must  endure  in  the  three 
ordeals  of  life:  1.  Turning  from 
girlhood  to  womanhood.  2.  Pre- 
paring for  motherhood.  3.  Ap- 
proaching "middle  age." 

Don't  be  a  three-quarter  wife, 
take  LYDIA  E.  PINKHAM'S 
VEGETABLE  COMPOUND  and 
Go  "Smiling  Through," 


WOMEN  WANTED 


$8  to  $12  weekly — Address  and 
Mail  free  samples  for  national 
Advertiser.  Free  details. 

HARBOR  MERCHANDISE  CO., 
100-P  Park,  Hartford,  Conn. 


HELP  WANTED 

FEMALE 

Address  envelopes  at  home  for  national 
advertiser.  Pay  weekly.  Everything  fur- 
nished. Apply  immediately. 

PREMIUM  REWARD  CO. 

G.P.O.  Box  231-B  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


TRAINED 


PRACTICAL  NURSE 


Study  at  home — train  the  "Pierce  Way."  Home  Study 
Course  or  6-months  Practical  HOSPITAL  Course 
for  resident  students.  Write  for  free  book.  PIERCE 
SCHOOL  ENDORSED  BY  AMERICAN  TRAINED 
PRACTICAL  NURSES'  ASSOCIATION. 

PIERCE  SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL  NURSING 

702  West  17th  St.  Secretary  C-27  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


IMPORTED 
SIMULATED 


RING 

15' 


DIAMOND 

To  introduce  Hollywood' s  NEW- 
EST Orizaba  Mexican  Diamond 
reproductions,  Dazzling,  Brilliant,  full  of 
Blazing  Fire —  (worn  by  Movie  Stars).  Wo 
will  send  a  I  Kt.  Simulated  Brazilian 
Diamond,  mounted  In  Solid  Gold  effect 
Ring  asi  illustrated — (looks  like  J150.  Gem) 
for  this  ad  and  15c.  Address  today 
FIELD'S  DIAMOND  CO.— Dept.  8U -5 10 
S.  Hill  St..  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  (2for25c) 


M: 


eet  your 
ovie  star 


favorite 


all  original  photos  of  your  favorite  stars 
and  scenes  from  any  of  your  favorite  re- 
cent photo  plays,  size  8x10  glossy  prints, 
4  for  $1.00.  12  for  $2.50.  Positively 
the  finest  obtainable  anywhere.  We  have 
the  largest  collection  of  movie  photos  in 
the  country.  Just  name  the  star  or  play 
you  want.  Remit  by  money  order  or 
TJ.  S.  2c  and  3c  stamps. 
Bram  Studio  Film  Center  Bldg., 
Studio  434,  630-9th  Ave.,  New  York  City 


AT  home: 

Learn  to  color  photos  and  miniatures 

in  oil.  Noprevioas  experienceneeded.  Good 
demand.    Send  for  free  booklet,  "Make 
Money  at  Home"  and  requirements. 
NATIONAL  ART  SCHOOL 
3601  Michigan  Ave.    Dept.  4438  Chicago 


SONG  POEMS  WANTED 

TO  BE  SET  TO  MUSIC 

Free  Examination.  Send  Your  Poems  To 

J.  CHAS.  McNEIL 

BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC 
4153-V  South  Van  Ness         Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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Magic!  Beautiful  Homes 
Out  Of  The  Air 

[Continued  from  page  33] 

born,  Sam  Goldwyn  and  Universal,  they 
dwell  in  a  manner  to  which  they  were  not 
accustomed  before  a  whole  nation  began 
to  applaud,  "Clap  Hands  Here  Comes 
Charlie!"  For  the  present,  their  home  of 
ten  rooms  with  the  inevitable  swimming 
pool  and  playhouse  and  separate  quarters 
for  the  servants,  is  only  leased,  but  Ed  has 
been  scouring  the  valley  for  acreage  to 
build  a  ranch  estate  any  minute  now.  W. 
C.  Fields  has  already  offered  to  present  Ed 
with  his  first  housewarming  gift— two 
Venitian  blinds  whittled  out  of  Charlie 
McCarthy! 

The  thing  that  intrigued  me  most  about 
their  present  abode  is  Charlie's  own  bed- 
room, where  his  polo  coat,  slacks,  muffler, 
beiet  and  the  rest  of  his  personal  wardrobe 
hang  in  a  closet  with  uncanny  reality. 
Charlie's  favorite  retreat  though,  is  the 
swimming  pool.  It  is  here  that  he  lies 
every  morning  and  takes  his  sunbath,  after 
Ed  has  given  him  a  fresh  coating  for  the 
day.  It  is  here  that  he  entertains  all  his 
visitors— especially  Bill  Fields.  Whenever 
Bill  sits  down  at  the  edge  of  the  pool, 
Charlie  never  fails  to  invite  him  to  "drop 
in."  (And  it's  good  to  the  last  drop.) 

The  day  that  Shirley  Temple  came  over 
was  a  red  letter  event  on  Charlie's  calen- 
dar. Of  course,  Charlie  is  pretty  blase  to 
women  now— spending  every  Sunday  with 
Dorothy  Lamour  as  he  does— but  Shirley 
knocked  him  for  a  dummy  anyway.  Ever 
since  Carole  Lombard,  he  sort  of  goes  for 
blondes!  .  .  .  but  not  very  far.  Bergen  has 
made  it  quite  clear  that  their  career  is  the 


dominating  influence  in  their  lives  now. 

And  when  he  looks  at  Charlie,  you  can't 
blame  him  for  "knocking  wood,"  can  you? 

Enfin,  let's  wind  up  this  tour  of  "Castles 
of  the  Air"  with  a  pause  at  the  home  that 
Rinso  and  RKO  helped  to  buy— the  Bev- 
erly Hills  domain  of  Parkyakarkas,  and 
his  bride,  Thelma  Leeds. 

Parky  bought  the  house  (a  lovely 
white  edifice  of  Colonial  Monterey  design 
too)  in  five  minutes.  He  bought  a  Steinway 
baby  grand  in  five  minutes.  But  when  it 
came  to  selecting  $100  worth  of  hardware, 
it  took  him  eight  hours! 

It  was  while  he  was  shopping  around  for 
Oriental  rugs  that  he  ran  into  an  amusing 
incident. 

A  high  pressured  salesman  started  his 
attack   by  announcing  that  Parkyakarkas 


had  bought  all  his  rugs  for  his  new  home 
through  him. 

"Why  should  that  interest  me?"  Parky 
asked  with  a  dead  pan. 

"Because  nobody  knows  rugs  like  those 
Greeks!"  was  his  answer. 

"I'd  like  to  meet  him.  Maybe  he  can 
give  me  some  pointers  on  my  selections," 
Parky  suggested. 

"Oh,  sure,  sure,  anytime  you  like,  I'll 
take  you  up  there"  was  the  glib  retort. 

For  days  afterward,  Parky  would  call  up 
every  morning  just  to  see  what  new  excuse 
he  would  invent  next  for  failing  to  keep 
his  promise.  The  day  he  was  told  that  "Mr. 
Parkyakarkas  was  very  sorry  but  there's  an 
old  Greek  custom  that  no  strangers  are 
allowed  to  walk  on  the  rugs  of  a  new 
home,"  he  called  quits! 


"I  have  always  depended  on  Pond's  Vanishing 
Cream,"  Mrs.  Morgan  says,  fc*for  smoothing  lit- 
tle rough  places.  It's  a  grand  powder  hase  and 
overnight  softener.  But  now  with  the  new  'skin- 
vitamin'  in  it,  it  is  hetter  than  ever  for  my  skin." 


SEND  FOR  THE  MEW  CREAM! 

Try  it  in  9  Treatments 

Pond's,  Dept.7SS-VX,CHntoii,  Conn.  Rush  special  tube 
of  Pond's  new  "skin-vitamin"  Vanishing  Cream,  enough 
for  9  treatments,  with  samples  of  2  other  Pond's  "skin- 
vitamin"  Creams  and  5  different  shades  of  Pond's  Face 
Powder.  I  enclose  10f!  to  cover  postage  and  packing. 

NamH   -  ■ 

Street™  

City  State  _ 

Copyright.  1937,  Pond's  Extract  Company 
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"SkinMtamin 


DOCTORS  have  known  for  some  time  that  a 
certain  vitamin  is  particularly  beneficial  to 
the  skin.  When  we  eat  foods  that  contain  it, 
this  vitamin  helps  to  keep  skin  healthy. 

Then  doctors  applied  this  vitamin  right  to 
skin  in  cases  of  wounds  and  burns — and  found  it 
healed  the  skin  more  quickly!  This  is 
the  "skin-vitamin"  that  you  now  get 
in  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream. 


BETTER 
THAN  EVER 
FOR  SKIN 


MRS.  W.  FORBES  MORGAN 
OF  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Always  grand  for  flaky  skin.  Pond's 
Vanishing  Cream  has  always  been  espe- 
cially good  for  a  powder  base  and  overnight 
softener. 

But  now,  this  cream  is  even  better  for  the 
skin.  Use  it  for  helping  your  skin  in  every 
way.  Its  use  makes  the  skin  smoother, 
softer,  softens  lines;  best  of  all,  gives  the 
whole  skin  a  livelier,  glowing  look! 


The  same  jars,  same  labels,  same  price 
The  new  Pond's  "skin-vitamin"  Vanishing 
Cream  is  on  sale  everywhere. 

Remember  —  it  now   contains  the  pre- 
cious "skin-vitamin."  Not  the  "sunshine'' 
vitamin.    Not  the  orange-juice 
vitamin.  Not  "irradiated."  But 
the  vitamin  that  especially  helps 
to  maintain  skin  health. 
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Only  ENDURA 
HAS  BEEN  PROVEN 

BY  MORE  THAN 
200,000  Women 


★  PERMANENT  WAVE 
YOUR  HAIR  YOURSELF 
AT  HOME... A  COMPLETE 
PERMANENT  $1.00 

Pleasantly  and  inexpensively,  Endura  gives  you  the 
best  permanent  you  have  ever  had.  Endura  banishes, 
once  and  for  all,  the  hours  of  discomfort  of  old- 
fashioned  methods.  Without  machines,  heat,  or  elec- 
tricity, Endura  permanent  waves  your  hair  at  home 
while  you  work  or  read  or  even  sleep.  It's  so  easy 
to  use,  and  so  inexpensive.  More  than  200,000 
women  have  changed  to  Endura  permanents. 
Endura  is  sold  in  two  sizes;  the  $1.00  complete 
permanent  wave  and  the  25c  Endura  Ten-Curl. 
Endura  Ten -Curl  gives  you  10  winsome  curls,  per- 
manent waves  those  straggly  end  and  side  curls. 
Endura  is  featured  at  drug,  department  and  5  and 
10c  stores.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  ask 
him  to  order  it... THE  ENDURA  CORPORATION, 
HOLLYWOOD,  CALIFORNIA. 
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You  Can  Regain  Perfect  Speech,  if  you 

STAMMER 

Send  today  for  beautifully  illustrated  book  entitled 
"DON'T  STAMMER/*  which  describes  the  Bogue 
Unit  Method  for  the  scientific  correction  of  stam- 
mering and  stuttering.  Method  successfully  used  at 
Bogue  Institute  for  36  years — since  1901.  Endorsed 
by  physicians.  Full  information  concerning  correc- 
tion of  stammering  sent  free.  No  obligation.  Benjamin 
N.  Bogue,  Dept.  572,  Circle  Tower,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


DON'T  LET 


ROB  YOU  OF 
ROMANCE 
AND  FUN 


•  Life  is  so  different  for  girls  who  know  this  se- 
cret—the easy  way  to  relief  from  constipation's 
"blues."  Millions  depend  on  it— Feen-a-mint,  the 
delicious  chewing-gum  laxative.  Feen-a-mint 
rates  3  stars  for  3  special  benefits:  -fal.  NO 
STOMACH  UPSET-With  Feen-a-mint  you  don't 
swallow  a  heavy,  bulky  dose ;  there  is  nothing 
to  further  burden  an  already  over-burdened  di- 
gestion. *2.  CHEWING  AIDS  DIGESTION— 
The  chewing  stimulates  the  flow  of  the  same 
natural  alkaline  fluids  that  help  food  digest. 
*3.  ACTS  WHERE  YOU  NEED  IT-Feen-a- 
mint's  tasteless  laxative  ingredient  does  nothing 
in  the  stomach.  It  passes  to  the  intestine  and 
does  its  work  where  it  should— easily,  pleasantly, 
comfortably. 

Why  don't  you  let  Feen-a-mint  help  you  keep 
fit  and  healthy— ready  for  all  life's  joy  and  ro- 
mance. Get  a  package  today  at  your  druggists', 
or  write  for  generous  FREE  sample  package. 
Dept.  106,  FEEN-A-MINT,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Errol  Flynn  takes 
his  ease  and  good 
wife,    Lili  Damita, 

smiles  with  pride  

Errol  is  the  tennis 
singles  champion  of 
the    movie  courts. 
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World 


Born  With  It! 

[Continued  from  page  54] 

piece  together  the  story  of  Allan  Jones. 
When  I  left  late  that  afternoon  I  actually 
had  two  stories  .  .  .  the  rise  of  a  brilliant 
)oung  singer  to  an  envied  place  on  the 
stage  and  screen  .  .  .  and  the  life  story  of 
our  friend  the  horse. 

Born  in  Scranton,  Pennsylvania  of  Welsh 
parents,  Allan  was  the  son  of  a  coal  mine 
foreman.  Even  at  the  age  of  four  he  showed 
unmistakable  signs  of  having  an  unusual 
voice  and  by  the  time  he  was  eight  he  was 
the  boy  soprano  soloist  at  St.  Luke's 
Church,  where  he  held  forth  until  he  was 
eleven. 

"And  then  came  the  change,"  grinned 
Allan.  "I  reached  for  a  high  note  one  Sun- 
day morning  and  something  horrible  hap- 
pened! What  came  out  sounded  like  one 
of  Bing  Crosby's  better  low  tones.  I  was 
horrified!  So  was  everybody  else,  including 
the  choir  master.  But  when  your  voice 
changes  there  isn't  much  you  can  do  about 
it.  I  was  a  strict  alto  then  until  I  was 
fourteen  when,  miraculously,  my  voice  sud- 
denly changed  back  to  tenor." 

So,  with  that  second  change  of  voice  came 
likewise  a  change  of  heart.  While  it  was  a 
heck  of  a  lot  of  fun  to  sing,  still,  it  was  a 
heck  of  a  lot  more  fun  to  sing  and  be 
paid  for  it.  He  switched  from  the  Episcopal 
to  the  Baptist  church  which  paid  him  for 
his  singing  and  which,  he  says,  just  goes 
to  show  how  mercenary  a  young  man  of 
fourteen  can  become. 

By  this  time  his  mind  was  made  up  .  .  . 
definitely.  He  would  follow  music  as  a 
career  or  know  the  reason  why.  With  the 
money  he  earned  singing  in  the  church 
choir,  running  errands  for  a  clothing  store, 
and  working  as  a  bank  messenger  he  saved 
enough  to  pay  for  vocal  lessons,  but  Allan 
wanted  the  very  finest  training  money 
could  buy  so  he  plugged  away  and  saved 
his  money  and  determined  some  day  to  go 
to  New  York  or  to  Europe. 

When  he  graduated  from  high  school  he 
got  a  job  driving  a  coal  truck.  (Maybe  that 
explains  those  arms)  Wage:  three  bucks  a 
day. 

"But  about  that  time,"  said  Allan,  "pros- 
perity hit  me.  That's  when  I  became  a 
gasoline  shovel  engineer.  The  company  I 
worked  for  also  owned  this  gas  shovel  and 
the  engineer  who  operated  it  was  in  the 
habit  of  going  on  what  is  commonly  known 
as  a  wingding.  So  one  day  he  over-trained 
on  some  extra  potent  white  mule  and 
passed  completely  out.  That  was  my  chance. 
The  boss  was  going  crazy  because  there 
was  nobody  in  the  gang  who  could  operate 
the  shovel  so  I  climbed  down  from  the 


truck  and  said  that,  with  a  little  practice, 
I  could  handle  the  darned  thing.  And 
much  to  my  surprise  he  told  me  to  go 
ahead  and  give  it  a  whirl.  After  a  little 
"rehearsing"  I  found  out  what  the  dif- 
ferent gadgets  were  for  and  in  a  couple  of 
days  I  was  loading  more  coal  with  that 
shovel  than  the  engineer  had.  I  got  the 
job  and  what  was  more  important  the 
salary  that  went  with  it.  Seventy-five  a 
week." 

(At  this  point  Allan  is  busy  feeding 
lumps  of  sugar  to  the  Arabian  mare  which 
has  ambled  over  to  the  fence  where  we 
are  sitting  and  gazes  hopefully  into  Allan's 
face,  completely  ignoring  me.) 

"Just  take  a  look  at  those  fetlocks,  will 
you,"  Allan  commanded.  "Have  you  ever 
seen  anything  neater  in  all  your  life?" 

I  admitted  that  the  mare  had  as  neat  a 
fetlock  as  I  had  ever  run  across,  although 
I  wasn't  quite  sure  just  where  to  look  for 
them.  "How  long  did  the  job  last?"  I 
asked. 

"What?  Oh,  yes.  Well,  you  see,  the  com- 
pany went  broke  that  summer  and  I  went 
to  work  in  the  coal  mines  bossing  a  gang 
of  laborers.  But  still  I  wasn't  making 
nearly  what  I  had  on  the  gas  shovel  so  I 
offered  to  work  a  double  shift  .  .  .  sixteen 
hours  a  day  instead  of  eight.  It  almost 
killed  me  off  but  by  late  fall  I  had  saved 
fifteen  hundred  dollars,  enough  to  go  to 
New  York  and  enroll  in  the  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity School  of  Music." 

And  did  the  vocal  teachers  in  New  York 
sit  up  and  take  notice!  They  took  such 
notice,  in  fact,  that  he  won  scholarships  at 
both  Syracuse  and  New  York  Universities 
and  later  with  Claude  W^rford,  noted  New 
York  voice  teacher.  Vocally  he  was  going 
places  in  a  hurry,  but  financially  he  was 
practically  in  reverse.  So,  as  he  still  had  a 
terrific  yen  to  go  to  Europe  and  study  with 
the  famous  European  coaches,  he  hit  upon 


SEND  FOR  FREE  Rhyming  Dictionary  and 
Writers  Guide.  Submit  best  poems,  melodies 
today  for  our  bonafide,  superior  OFFER. 

MMM  MUSIC  PUBLISHERS 

Portland,  Ore. 

IT'S  FUN  TO  WRITE! 

It's  fun  to  write  short  stories,  articles,  novels,  plays,  etc. 
— and  profitable,  too,  as  witness  the  accomplishments  of 
our  students.  If  you  have  the  urge  to  write — and  want  to 
start — you  will  be  interested  in  our  book  CAREERS  IN 
WRITING — absolutely  FREE.  CAREERS  IN  WRITING 
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and  indicates  the  money-making  opportunities  in  each. 
Send  a  post-card  today,  requesting  your  free  copy.  Write 
promptly! 
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Silver  Screen 


an  audacious  plan.  And  this  will  give  you 
an  insight  into  the  character  and  deter- 
mination of  Allan  Jones. 

He  returned  boldly  to  his  home  town, 
Scranton,  and  staged,  single-handed,  a  one- 
man  concert.  To  say  that  he  received  a 
royal  welcome  is  putting  it  mildly.  Those 
hardy  coal  miners  and  their  families  all 
but  tore  down  the  hall  in  their  enthusiasm 
and  Allan  was  only  allowed  to  stop  when 
he  had  become  so  hoarse  he  could  do  noth- 
ing but  whi  per.  That  one  concert  netted 
Allan  Jones  eleven  hundred  dollars  and 
the  same  summer  he  went  to  Paris  and 
enrolled  in  the  Warford  summer  school. 
He  also  studied  with  Reynaldo  Hahn, 
noted  French  composer  and  conductor,  and 
with  Felix  Le  Roux,  chef  de  chante  of  the 
National  Opera  of  Paris. 

The  following  fall  he  returned  to  the 
United  States  and,  much  to  his  amazement, 
was  engaged  as  soloist  with  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  under  Walter 
Damrosch.  This  engagement  proved  to  be 
the  first  rung  on  the  ladder  to  national 
stardom  for  at  its  conclusion  he  was  be- 
seiged  with  offers  of  concert  tours.  He  gave 
concerts  all  over  the  East,  saved  his  money, 
and  the  following  summer  returned  to 
Paris  for  still  more  training.  Only  this 
time  he  varied  his  vocal  routine  by  flying 
each  week  to  London  where  he  coached 
in  oratorio  with  Sir  Henry  Wood,  the  in- 
ternationally famous  English  composer  and 
conductor. 

Back  in  New  York  again  he  was  imme- 
diately engaged  by  Impresario  Charles 
Wagner  to  sing  the  leading  role  in  "Boc- 
caccio." That  turned  the  trick.  The  critics, 
those  makers  and  breakers  of  everything  on 
the  stage,  were  unanimous  in  their  raves 
and  loudly  proclaimed  the  fact  that  Amer- 
ica had  at  long  last  produced  a  tenor  who 
could  give  John  Charles  Thomas  a  run 
for  his  money.  His  future  success  was  now 
definitely  assured. 

It  was  assured  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  Shuberts  heard  him  and  put  him  under 
contract,  and  when  the  Shuberts  tie  any- 
body up  with  a  long-term  contract  you 
can  bet  your  bottom  kopeck  that  that  per- 
son is  going  places  with  an  abrupt  sudden- 
ness. 

At  the  St.  Louis  Municipal  Opera 
House,  for  instance,  he  sang  eight  operas 
during  his  first  summer  season  and  then 
toured  the  East  through  the  winter  months. 
The  following  summer  he  returned  again 
to  St.  Louis  and  sang  eleven  more  operas 
and  in  March  of  1934  went  to  Boston  to 
play  opposite  Mme.  Jeritza  in  "Annina." 
Followed  another  summer  in  St.  Louis 
where  he  sang  another  eight  operas.  By 
this  time  Allan  knew  by  heart  the  leading 
roles  of  any  production  the  Shuberts  had 
a  mind  to  produce  .  .  .  and  a  lot  that  they 
didn't  produce! 

And  right  at  this  period  is  where  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer  stomped  into  the  picture. 
After  a  screen  test  had  been  arranged  and 
the  rushes  shown,  they  came  charging  into 
Mr.  Jones  apartment  waving  contracts  and 
wondering  where  they'd  been  for  the  past 
four  or  five  years,  letting  a  young  fellow 
like  that  go  around  under  contract  to  mere 
people  like  the  Shuberts.  Good  Heavensl 
This  was  unheard  of! 

But  it  seems  as  if  the  Messers  Shubert 
were  loathe  to  part  with  the  services  of 
Allan  Jones,  even  to  an  A-i  concern  like 
Metro.  In  fact,  it  took  a  lot  of  MGM's 
good  hard  coin  of  the  realm  and  a  lot  of 
argument  to  convince  them  that  their  pic- 
tures needed  Jones'  talents  more  than  did 
the  stage.  Money  talks,  though  ...  in  fact, 
it  has  been  known  to  yell  on  various  occa- 
sions, and  Allan  Jones  found  himself  a 
featured  contract  player  almost  over-night 
He  was  first  cast  in  "Reckless,"  and  since 
then  you've  seen  him  in  such  Class  "A" 
pictures  as  "Rose  Marie,"  "Show  Boat,"  and 


Consult  a  Doctor 

instead  of  a  Lawyer 


The  simple/'Lysol"  method  of 
feminine  hygiene  has  ended 
many  a  "misunderstanding" 

Many  a  neglected  wife  would  get  a  hap- 
pier solution  of  her  problem,  if  she 
consulted  a  doctor  instead  of  a  lawyer.  For 
very  often,  a  husband's  neglect  arises  from 
a  wife's  failure  to  keep  herself  immacu- 
lately, intimately  clean. 

Are  you  sure  you  haven't  been  guilty  of 
carelessness  in  your  own  personal  hygiene? 
You  may  not  be  aware  of  this  offense.  Yet  it 
may  be  intolerable  to  others;  particularly  to 
your  husband.  Better  learn  about  "Lysol". 

Too  many  women  fail  in  this  matter  of 
personal  daintiness.  If  the  truth  were 
known,  "incompatibility"  often  means 
ignorance  of  correct  feminine  hygienic  meas- 
ures for  cleanliness. 

Ask  your  doctor  about  "Lysol"  disin- 
fectant. For  more  than  50  years  "Lysol" 
has  been  recommended  by  many  doctors, 
and  used  by  countless  women,  for  antisep- 
tic feminine  hygiene.  "Lysol"  is  widely 
used  by  the  medical  and  nursing  profes- 


sions, for  exacting  antiseptic  needs.  There 
are  many  valuable  personal  and  house- 
hold uses  for  "Lysol",  and  every  druggist 
carries  it. 

THE  6  SPECIAL  FEATURES  OF  "LYSOL" 

1.  Non -caustic  ..  ."Lysol"  in  the  proper 
dilution,  is  gentle  and  reliable.  It  contains 
no  harmful  free  caustic  alkali. 

2.  Effectiveness. . ."Lysol"  is  a  powerful 
germicide,  active  under  practical  condition? 
. . .  effective  in  the  presence  of  organic  mat 
ter  (such  as  dirt,  mucus,  serum,  etc.). 

3.  Penetration  . .  ."Lysol" solutions  spread 
because  of  low  surface  tension,  and  thus 
virtually  search  out  germs. 

4.  Economy.  .  ."Lysol",  because  it  is  con- 
centrated, costs  less  than  one  cent  an  appli- 
cation in  the  proper  solution  for  feminine 
hygiene. 

5.  Odor  . .  .The  cleanly  odor  of  "Lysol"  dis- 
appears after  use. 

6.  Stability. .."Lysol"  keeps  its  full 
strength  no  matter  how  long  it  is  kept,  no 
matter  how  often  it  is  uncorked. 


FACTS    ALL   WOMEN    SHOULD  KNOW 

Lehn  &  Fink  Products  Corp.,  Dept.  11-S.  S. 
Bloomlield,  N.'J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Please  send  me  the  book  called  "LYSOL  vs.  GERMS", 
with  facts  about  feminine  hygiene  and  other  uses 
of  "Lysol". 

Name  


FOR    FEMININE  HYGIENE 


Address_ 


Copr.,  1937  by  Lehn  &  Fink  Products  Corp. 


TUNE  IN  on  Dr.  Allan  Roy  Dafoe  Every  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  4:45  P.  M.  E.  S.  T.  Columbia  Network. 
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ras  birth  me 


Knowflie  SEVEN  KEYS 

TO  A  MAN'S  HEART! 

EVERY  GIRL  possesses  the  7  keys 
to  a  man's  heart  but  few  know 
what  they  are  or  how  to  use  them 
to  transform  a  lonely,  miserable 
existence  into  a  gay,  happy  life. 

■  Let  Joan  Fielding,  who  knows 
from  experience,  show  you  how  to 
bring  out  your  hidden  attractions 
and  win  the  man  you  want.  Plain, 
even  homely  girls,  are  winning  rich, 
handsome  husbands  every  day  be- 
cause they  know  the  7  keys  of  allure. 

■  Don't  wasteyour  life  away  dream- 
ing! Don't  let  love  and  romance 
pass  you  by . . .  learn  these  priceless 
secrets  of  glamour  now  and  make 
a  brilliant  marriage! 

■  Make  your  dreams  come  true,  start 
JoanFielding    nOW  ona  newlife  of  popularity! 

■  Once  called     £|?E^  "  T£i3  new  book 
•  <.u   ™~  *.  Dreams  Come  True 

the  most  pro-     showg    you    just  how 

posed  -  to  girl     YOU  can  bring  out  your 
in  America".      hidden  charms. 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FREE  BOOK  NOW  I 


Wft 


JOAN  FIELDING 

636  Fifth  Ave.,  Dept.  1611.  New  York 
Kindly  send  me  in  plain  wrapper,  your 

FREE  book  "Dreams  Come  True"   

showing  how  I  may  learn  the  secrets  of  allure 

Name  


j  Address  


Jusi  send  $1.00,  with  birth-month, 
ring-sixe,  for  smartly-styled,  hei 
Sterling  silver  ring;  has  clear,  sparkling, 
p/ell-cui  simulated  birthitone  ret  for  best  display. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Horoscope  included.  Send 
for  latest  1  HI  L  Catalog!  illustrates  hundreds  of 
moderately-priced  ocw-stylc  items:  costume 
jewelry,  rings- 

CHAS.  R.  OAVIS  CO. 
DEPT.  F  Newton  Centre,  Mate 


JOAN  PERRY 

Co/umfc.a  P/a/e, 


When  you  star  in  your  own  romances,  take 
a  tip  from  the  romantic  stars  of  cinema 
town... look  your  loveliest  and  best  with  a 
flattering  hairdress  made  with  Hollywood 
Curlers!  Whether  many  curls 
or  just  a  few  will  frame  your 
face  most  becomingly ..  .you 
can  have  them  quickly,  easily 
. . .  right  at  home . . .  with  the 
"Curlers  used  by  the  Stars." 
Insist  on  Hollywood  Curlers. 


3  FOR  10c— AT  5c  AND  10c  STORES  —  NOTION  COUNTERS 


with  the  Marx  Brothers  in  "A  Night  at  the 
Opera"  and  "A  Day  at  the  Races." 

His  la-test  picture  is  with  Jeanette  Mac- 
Donald.  It's  "The  Firefly."  Need  1  say 
more?  With  those  two  voices  together  on 
the  same  screen  I  honestly  believe  the  ulti- 
mate in  duet  has  been  achieved. 

Or,  if  you  are  a  radio  fan,  listen  in  on 
Sunday  evenings  to  the  Fleischman  Yeast 
Program  featuring  Allan  Jones  with  Wer- 
ner Janssen's  orchestra.  The  absolute  tops 
in  music  mastery. 

So  that's  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of 
how  I  happened  to  be  knocked  off  my 
pins.  Instead  of  a  long-haired  opera  singer 
with  an  accent  I  met  a  young  chap  built 
like  a  blacksmith  who  would  much  rather 
talk  about  horses  than  about  himself  .  .  . 
and  believe  me,  that's  unusual  in  itself  out 
here  in  Hollywood! 

By  the  way.  I'll  bet  you  didn't  know  that 
horses  can't  breathe  through  their  mouths. 


Bits  Of  Perfection 

[Continued  from  page  23] 

which  he  stamps  with  perfection  and 
poignancy. 

It  is  not  necessarily  a  minor  actor  who 
contributes  the  artistic  yardstick.  To  go 
back  to  Barbara  Stanwyck  and  "Stella 
Dallas"— here  again,  if  one  is  not  too  lazy, 
one  can  put  one's  finger  on  a  single 
sequence  which  represents  the  whole  qual- 
ity and  spirit  of  a  notable  show.  For  my 
money,  it  is  that  awful  moment  when 
poor,  vulgar  Stella  parades  before  her 
daughter's  nice  young  friends  and  Laurel 
rushes  out  of  the  drug  store,  humiliated 
and  choking  back  tears.  It  is  the  key  to 
the  whole  narrative,  for  it  is  the  echoes  of 
this  encounter  that  make  Stella  go  through 
with  her  supreme  self-sacrifice  and  send 
Laurel  to  her  well-bred  father.  It  has  been 
done  magnificently. 

Granting  that  Miss  Stanwyck,  under 
King  Vidor's  superb  direction,  has  played 
the  scene  with  utter  persuasion,  there  is 
still  an  anonymous  screen  artist  who  made 
the  sequence  memorable.  His  name  is 
Robert  Stepanoff  and  he  has  done  a  miracle 
of  make-up.  He  has  turned  a  beautiful 
actress  into  a  cheap,  dumpy,  middle-aged 
woman.  More  than  that  he  has  changed 
an  entire  personality. 

When  I  saw  King  Vidor  recently,  I  asked 
him  why  he  had  selected  a  dominant, 
lovely  actress  like  Stanwyck  to  portray  the 
blowsy,  weak  Stella,  aging  ungracefully. 

"Contrast,"  he  told  me.  "By  having  an 
essentially  strong  personality  in  the  role, 
you  have  sympathy  for  the  character  even 
in  her  weakest  moments.  That  is,  if  you 
can  believe  she  is  weak  and  vulgar." 

It  must  have  taken  enormous  courage 
and  artistic  integrity  for  Robert  Taylor's 
favorite  feminine  companion  to  accept  the 
Stella  assignment  and  carry  it  through  so 
resolutely.  Mr.  Stepanoff  is  also  in  definite 
line  for  congratulations.  He  had  no  incon- 
siderable part  in  making  the  role  be- 
lievable. He  has  stamped  one  sequence  with 
consummate  artistry. 

It  is  not  likely  that  you  even  noted  the 
cameraman  of  "Captains  Courageous"— let 
alone  the  assistant.  It  was  the  latter,  Harold 
Mazarati,  however,  who  achieved  the  bril- 
liant perfection  of  one  episode  that  will 
remain  in  my  mind  for  long  months  to 
come.  It  was  after  the  "We're  Here"  had 
filled  its  hold  with  fish  and  was  heeling 
back  to  Gloucester  under  full  sail.  Lionel 
Barrymore,  as  the  captain,  was  trying  to 
beat  a  rival  fishing  schooner  home,  you 
may  remember.  For  a  little  while  the  screen 
was  crowded  with  the  most  splendid  sea- 
scapes I  have  ever  seen,  setting  the  tone 


Get  your  trial  astrology  reading.  Be  ana-/ 
lyzed  by  NORVELL,  famous  astrologer 
to  the  movie  stars. The  science  of  astrol- 
ogy is  being  logically  applied  to  many 
of  today's  baffling  problems  with  great 
success.  It  has  helped  thousands  to  find 
themselves.  Give  it  a  chance  to  help  you. 
NORVELL  has  read  the  famous  movie 
stars  of  Hollywood. ..through  the  med-  eV 
ium  of  astrology  he  has  helped  them 
solve  their  problems.  Send  at  once... 
today.. .for  your  trial  astrology  reading. 
Send  only  10c  with  your  birth  date  and 
a  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  to 
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REDUCE 

BY    SAFE,    QUICK,  EASY 

Slimmet  Method! 

jlf  you  do  not  reduce  at  least  10  pounds  In 
4  weeks  by  this  Doctor's  safe  and  sane 
method,  it  will  cost  you  nothing!  Mr.  H.  8. 
lost  41  pounds;  Mrs.  S.  B.  reduced  37  pounds 
No  tiring  exercises  or  harmful  diets.  Pre- 
scription contains  no  dinitrophenol,  thyroid 
or  other  dangerous  drug.  Watch  your  allure 
and  glamor  increase  as  fat  disappears!  Money 
back  guarantee  I  Send  order  today. 

I  Bottle  Sllmmets  (90  Tablets)  $1.00 

4  Bottles   3.00 

Order  C.O.D.,  plus  postage,  or  send 
cash  or  money  order,  we  pay  postage. 

No  Canadian  Orders 
SLIMMETS  CO.,  Dept.  SU-6, 
853  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City 


PLEASANT  SMOKE  VAPOR 

gives  quick  relief  to 

ASTHMATIC 

SUFFERERS  Send  for  FREE 

package  of  cigarettes  and  powder — prove  at  our 
expense  how  Dr.  Guild's  Green  Mountain 
Asthmatic  Compound  soothes  and  relieves 
Asthmatic  paroxysms.  Standard  remedy  at  drug- 
gists. Cigarettes,  50(f  for  24.  Powder,  25<#  and  $1. 
The  J.  H.  Guild  Co.,  Dept.  SC-3,  Rupert,  Vt. 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  IVMWl 


"LEG PADS"  MAKE  SHAPELY  LIMBS- 
DEFY  DETECTION.  Legs  thin,  bowed 

and  rickets  made  to  appear  attractive. 
RUBBER  BUST  FORMS  for  breast 

amputations  and  undeveloped  busts. 
ELASTIC  CORSETS  &  STOCKINGS. 
REDUCING  RUBBER  GARMENTS. 
WIGS.  TOUPEES  &  EYELASHES. 
COSMETICS,  Face  Lifters,  Opera  Hose, 

Tights  and  Leotards. 
STRIP  TEASE  &  FEMALE 

Impersonators'  Outfits. 
Booklet,  10c,  deductible  from  order. 
L.  H.  SEYMOUR,  246  Filth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  1. 


fttt&WRIIKLES 

A  SIMPLE  HELP  FOUND! 

Amazing  new  method.  CLEO-PAX  controls 
facial  muscles.  Sagging  tissues  become  firm 
and  active.  Lines  and  wrinkles  seem  to  fade 
away.  Its  effect  you  can  feel  instantly.  You 
look  years  younger,  prettier,  too! 

Try  CLEO-PAX  today 

Write  for  a  Convincing  CDC  IT 
free  test.  Full  sizeSl.  00.  I  ftCX 
Easy  to  use.  Safe.  Guard  against 
aging  lines  with  Cleo-Pax.  Send 
10c  coin  for  postage  and  handling. 
CLEO-PAX,  416  S.  Dearborn 
St.,  Dept.  140-A,  Chicago,  III. 


77^6  f  GRAY  HAIR 
Remedy  is  Made  at  Home 

You  can  now  make  at  home  a  better  gray  hair  remedy 
than  you  can  buy,  by  following  this  simple  recipe: 
To  half  pint  of  water  add  one  ounce  hay  rum,  a  small 
box  of  Barbo  Compound  and  one-fourth  ounce  of 
glycerine.  Any  druggist  can  put  this  up  or  you  can 
mix  it  yourself  at  very  little  cost. 
Apply  to  the  hair  twice  a  week  until 
the  desired  shade  is  obtained. 
Barbo  imparts  color  to  streaked, 
faded  or  gray  hair,  makes  it 
soft  and  glossy  and  takes  years 
off  your  looks.  It  will  not 
color  the  scalp,  is  not  sticky  or 
greasy  and  does  not  rub  off. 
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Silver  Screen 


completely  for  what  I  consider  the  great- 
est sea  picture  ever  filmed. 

Mr.  Mazarati  spent  arduous  weeks  get- 
ting those  shots.  He  took  a  sailing  schooner 
off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  used  it  as 
a  painter  would  a  subject  and  brought 
back  thrilling  screen  compositions.  With 
Spencer  Tracy  and  Freddie  Bartholomew 
approaching  the  high,  heart-shaking  dra- 
matic climax  of  the  story,  these  actual 
shots  of  yawning  canvas,  straining  masts 
and  blown  salt  spray  demanded  all  the 
perfection  Mr.  Mazarati  gave  them. 

Sometimes  the  artistic  yardstick  is  ar- 
rived at  almost  accidentally.  It  was  in 
"Souls  At  Sea."  Henry  Hathaway  was  shoot- 
ing a  scene  one  day  with  little  Virginia 
Weidler,  the  small  passenger  of  the  "Wil- 
liam Brown"  whose  carelessness  with  a 
lamp  causes  the  terrible  disaster  that 
makes  a  smashing  climax  of  the  picture. 
The  girl  began  to  cry  for  no  good  reason 
and  when  asked  why,  she  said: 

"This  is  the  second  picture  I've  played 
in  with  Gary  Cooper.  But  I've  never  met 
him  and  I  know  I'm  not  going  to  ever." 

Mr.  Hathaway  fixed  that  up  quickly  by 
bringing  over  the  star,  who  was  as  gravely 
nice  as  you'd  expect  him  to  be.  Then 
Hathaway  had  an  idea. 

"Let's  put  this  in  the  picture,"  he  said 
and  it  was  done. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  sequence  became 
tremendously  impressive.  It  is  the  way  in 
which  Cooper  handled  a  lifeboat  after  the 
burning  and  sinking  of  the  "William 
Brown"  that  resulted  in  his  trial  in  the 
picture  and  to  show  him  in  a  brief  friendly 
encounter  with  one  of  the  passengers,  par- 
ticularly the  one  responsible  for  the  fire, 
just  before  he  ordained  the  destinies  of  the 
survivors,  was  a  stroke  of  genius. 

Don't  think  that  the  writers  don't  have 
a  hand  in  determining  an  artistic  yard- 


Russoll  Patterson 
proclaims  lovely 
Betty  Grable,  star- 
ring in  "Thrill  of 
a  Lifetime,"  the 
perfect  screen  type. 
Her  measurements 
are:  Across  shoul- 
ders 16  in.,  Bust 
34  in.,  Waist  2  3 
in.,  Hips  3  5  in., 
Above  knee  1 5 
in.,  Calf  13  in., 
Ankle  8  l/4  in.  Betty 
is  5  ft.  4  in.  tall 
and  weighs  114 
pounds. 
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stick,  even  if  they,  too,  go  without  credits 
in  the  billing  of  a  picture.  The  greatest 
film  using  Hollywood  as  a  background  is 
still  "A  Star  Is  Born."  Search  through  that 
picture  carefully  and  you  will  come  upon 
one  interlude  of  ineffable  beauty,  when 
you  are  moved  to  the  very  breaking  point. 
It  is  when  the  erstwhile  star,  Norman 
Maine,  has  failed  and  committed  suicide 
and  his  wife,  risen  to  acting  heights,  is 
attending  the  Hollywood  premiere  of  her 
latest  success.  She  is  asked  to  say  a  few 
words  in   the  microphone  in  the  lobby. 


Janet  Gaynor,  magnificent  in  the  part, 
walks  over  with  a  set  face  and  then,  very 
simply,  she  says: 

"This  is  Mrs.  Norman  Maine  speaking." 

It  was  no  sentimentalist  who  wrote  that 
touching,  memorable  line  and  conceived 
the  scene.  It  was  Dorothy  Parker,  renowned 
for  her  savage  wit,  her  bitter  aphorisms- 
she  who  said  of  Katharine  Hepburn's  per- 
formance in  "The  Lake"  that  the  star  had 
run  the  gamut  of  emotions  from  A  to  B. 
In  "A  Star  Is  Born"  she  designed  and 
stamped  out  a  compassionate  scene  that  is 


Always  have  a  supply  of 
gum  on  hand.  Your  druggist  will 
gladly  serve  you.  Just  ask  for: 

dogert  fz&td&Mf&d    2><m&6z  Mint 

CHEWING  GUM 
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Most  women  don't  need  beauty  par- 
lors. Your  own  doctor  will  tell  you 
that  sallow  complexions  and  pimply 
skins  are  rarely  matters  for  cosmetics. 
Because  most  skin  blemishes  are 
aggravated  by  constipation. 

Dr.  F.  M.  Edwards  treated  hun- 
dreds of  women  for  constipation 
and  frequently  noted  remarkable  im- 
provements in  their  appearance.  He 
used  a  purely  vegetable  compound 
— Dr.  Edwards'  Olive  Tablets.  This 
laxative  is  gentle,  yet  peculiarly 
effective  because  it  increases  the  bile 
flow without  shocking  the  intestinal  sys- 
tem. Try  Dr.  Edwards' Olive  Tablets. 
At  all  druggists,  15^,  30jz?  and  60^. 


Lovelier  Blonde  Hair 


NEW  CINEMA  CREAM  METHOD 

Everywhere  blondes  are  more  popular!  You, 
too,  can  have  beautiful  — lustrous  —  fluffy 
blonde  hair  that  wins  admiration  INSTANTLY? 
Now  in  5  to  15  minutes — at  home — you  can 
lighten  your  hair  to  any  flattering  shade  you 
desire  with  one  application  of  LECHLER'S 
"569"  INSTANT  HAIR  LIGHTENED,  the  New 

Cinema  Cream  Method.  Brightens  hair 
immediately!  Looks  natural!  LECHLER'S, 
applied  as  an  antiseptic  w  hite  cream — easy  to  use  —  lightens  only  hair 
where  applied.  Not  a  liquid  bleachl  Does  not  run  to  hair  ends  and  so 
cannot  streak!  And  LECHLER'S  does  not  affect  your  permanent  wave, 

SENT  POSTPAID  IN  PLAIN  SEALED  WRAPPER  FOR  $1 

With  each  Order;       •  Special  Application  Brush 

Fn  «  mm  •  36-page  booklet:  "The  New  Art  of 
KP    £    £         Lightening  Hair" 

♦  Hollywood's  famous  eytlash  grower  and 
darkener  —"Cinema  Long-Lash"  in  enameled  case  with  mirror 
(regularly  $1)  FREE! 

LECHLER  LABORATORIES 
mm  56©  Broadway    Dept..  SU-3,  New  York,  N.Y.nm 


CLEARS  EYES 

in  Seconds! 


Eyes  that  are  red  and  veined . . .  from 
late  hours,  fatigue,  exposure,  etc. . . . 
now  made  clear  and  white  in  sec- 
onds. Your  money  back  if  new,  scien- 
tific EYE-GENE  fails!  Clears  dull- 
ness, makes  eyes  sparkling  .  .  .  more 
alluring.  Just  as  superior  for  refresh- 
ing tired,  overworked  eyes.  Acts 
almost  instantly.  Stainless,  too. 


EYE-GENE 


the  true  hall  mark  of  a  splendid  and  com- 
passionate picture. 

The  art  director  of  a  picture,  if  he  is 
ever  thought  of  at  all,  is  conceived  to  be  a 
sort  of  fussy  combination  interior  decorator 
and  costumer,  sitting  in  an  office  drawing 
pretty  sketches.  In  "High,  Wide  and  Hand- 
some," though,  it  was  a  couple  of  these 
technicians,  John  Goodman  and  Roland 
Anderson,  who  inspired  the  sequence 
which  typifies  all  the  suspense,  excitement 
and  flavor  of  this  spectacular  operetta.  The 
show  deals  with  the  discovery  of  oil  wells 
in  Western  Pennsylvania,  before  the  Civil 
War.  Rouben  Mamoulian  wanted  to  shoot 
the  coming  in  of  the  first  gusher  (as 
miraculous  as  the  first  telephone  or  steam 
engine),  but  crude  oil  couldn't  be  filmed 
and  made  a  mess  of  the  scene. 

The  Messrs.  Goodman  and  Anderson 
went  to  work.  They  invented  a  compound 
of  ink  and  water  that  looked  and  acted 
like  oil  to  a  camera.  They  rigged  up  a 
compression  tank  where  the  first  oil  well 
was  supposedly  being  drilled  and  a  sched- 
ule of  perfect  timing.  At  the  precise  mo- 
ment, the  gusher  let  loose  with  tremendous 
effect,  raining  down  oil  on  the  jubilant 
Randolph  Scott,  the  pioneer  oil  man,  Irene 
Dunne,  as  his  sceptical  wife,  and  the 
amazed  neighbors.  There,  in  one  smashing 
scene,  was  the  heart  and  peculiar  flavor 
of  "High,  Wide  and  Handsome." 

The  British  picture  of  adventure  and 
romance  in  Soviet  Russia,  "Knight  With- 
out Armor,"  had  two  top-flight  stars  in  it— 
the  beautiful  and  glamorous  Marlene 
Dietrich  and  Robert  Donat.  They  had 
little  to  do,  though,  with  one  scene  in  the 
show  that  remains  vividly  in  my  recollec- 
tion. During  their  perilous  trip "  across 
revolution-torn  Siberia,  you  may  remem- 
ber, they  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Reds. 
A  young  commissar  is  commissioned  to 
take  them  to  near-by  city  for  examination 
and  almost  certain  execution.  In  the  rail- 
way carriage  the  three  of  them  become 
friendly.  The  Bolshevik  officer,  hungry  for 
companionship,  sick  of  revolution  and 
counter-revolution,  lets  the  hero  and 
heroine  escape  and  pays  the  penalty  for 
his  generosity  by  suicide. 

It  is  a  terrible,  poignant  scene,  in  which 
the  real  essence  of  the  James  Hilton  novel 
is  recaptured  on  the  screen.  It  is  so  be- 
cause of  the  superlative  acting  of  the  com- 
missar by  John  Clements,  an  aspiring  Eng- 
lish actor  who  is  certain  to  make  his  mark 
one  of  these  days.  He  has  understood  and 
interpreted  the  scene  perfectly  and  in  so 
doing  has  set  a  measure  for  the  whole  pro- 
duction. "Knight  Without  Armor"  will  al- 
ways mean  for  me  a  wistful,  uniformed 
youngster,  burdened  with  too  great  respon- 
sibility, who  forgets  firing  squads  and  the 
destruction  about  him  for  a  moment  and 
is  brought  up  short  to  decree  his  own 
death. 

Although  women  are  not  usually  asso- 
ciated with  the  out  and  out  technical  end 
of  a  production,  a  certain  Julie  Heron  con- 
trived the  artistic  yardstick  for  "Dead  End," 
with  straight  scenic  effect.  As  the  picture 
opens,  one  is  given  a  panoramic  glimpse 
of  New  York,  dominated  by  skyscrapers. 
The  camera  pans  down,  past  an  elegant 
apartment  house  to  the  slums  of  a  dead 
end  street  on  the  East  River,  where  the 
entire  action  of  the  offering  is  played. 
Miss  Heron  designed  this  set  and  it  is 
because  it  is  so  right  and  vivid  when  you 
first  see  it,  that  "Dead  End"  has  so  much 
power.  It  is  a  masterly  job,  distinguished 
for  remarkable  understatement  when  the 
temptation  must  have  been  great  to  pile 
on  the  squalor  and  misery  of  the  district. 
Only  one  line  of  washing  is  visible,  a  few 
neglected  garbage  cans,  a  broken  window 
pane  here  and  there,  a  boarded  up  house, 
cracked  walls  and  a  cluttered  fire-escape. 

The  writer's   part   in  determining  the 


MP  100K 10  YEARS  YOUNGER  \ 

•  At  home — quickly  and  safely 
you  can  tint  those  streaks  of  \ 
gray  to  lustrousshades  of  blonde, 
brown  or  black.  A  small  brush x 
and  BROWNATONE  does  it.  Guaranteed  harmless. 
Active  coloring  agent  is  purely  vegetable.  Cannot 
affect  waving  of  hair.  Economical  and  lasting — will 
not  wash  out.  Imparts  rich,  beautiful  color  with  amaz- 
ing speed.  Easy  to  prove  by  tinting  a  lock  of  your 
own  hair.  BROWNATONE  is  only  50c— at  all  drug  or 
toilet  counters— always  on  a  money-back  guarantee. 


FREE 


ENLARGEMENT 


Just  to  get  acquainted 
with  new  customers,  we  will  beauti- 
fully enlarge  one  snapshot  negative 
(film)  to  8x10  inches — FREE — if  you 
enclose  this  ad  with  10c  for  return 
mailing.  Information  on  hand  tinting 
in  natural  colors  sent  immediately. 
Your  negative  will  be  returned  with 
your  free  enlargement.  Send  it  today. 

GEPPERT  STUDIOS 


Dept.  448, 
Oes  Moines,  lewa 


Your  VOICE/ 


M0%fkP/  Improvement  Guaranteed 
f)  IVV/0  or  Tuition  Refunded/ 

IB  |  Y  Yon  to  be  sole  judge!  Strengrthen  and  master  your 
'  voice — not  with  singing  lessons — but  by  scientific  silent 
exercises,  successfully  taught  tor  over  a  century.  Marvelous  suc- 
cess with  DEFECTIVE  Voices.  Write  for  Free  Voice  Book.  Learn 
WHY  and  HOW  you  can  now  have  the  voice  you  want.  If  under 
17.  we  require  parent's  signature.  With  100%  improvement  guar- 
anteed—will  you  faithfully  follow  instructions?  If  so,  WRITE: 
Perfect  Voice  Institute,  Studio  1317,  64  E.Lake  St.,  Chicago 


RELIEVED. ...ITCHING  STOPPED 


For  quick  relief  from  itching  of  eczema,  rashes,  pim- 
ples, athlete's  foot,  and  other  externally  caused  skin 
eruptions,  use  cooling,  antiseptic,  liquid  D.D.D. 
PRESCRIPTION.  Greaseless,  etainless,  dries  fast. 
Stops  the  most  intense  itching  in  a  hurry.  A  35c  trial 
bottle,  at  drug  stores,  proves  it — or  money  back. 

D»D.D.  PAeAcAJUxtt&u* 

Wanted  At  Oncel 
Mother,  Home, 
Love,  Patriotic, 
Sacred,  Comic  or  any  subject.  Don't  delay — 
send  best  poem  today  for  our  offer. 

RICHARD  BROS.,  28  Woods  Bldg.,  Chicago.  III. 


SONG  POEMS 


Relieve 
Pain  In  Few 
Minutes 


NEURITIS 

To  relieve  the  torturing  pain  of  Neuritis,  Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia  or  Lumbago  in  few  minutes, 
get  NURITO,  the  Doctor's  formula.  No  opiates, 
no  narcotics.  Does  the  work  quickly — must  relieve 
worst  pain  to  your  satisfaction  in  few  minutes  or 
money  back  at  Druggist's.  Don't  suffer.  Get 
trustworthy   NURITO  today  on  this  guarantee. 


I  N  V  E  N  T  D  R  X 


Do  you  feel  you  have  a  valuable  invention?  A 
novel  invention  may  produce  something  salable 
if  patented.  Are  you  groping  in  the  dark — getting 
nowhere?  Learn  how  other  men  with  inventions 
attained  success.  Write  for  our  FREE  Book, 
"Patent  Guide  for  the  Inventor"  which  tells  you 
of  fields  where  inventions  bring  profits  if  they 
are  good  patented  ones. 

CLARENCE  A.  O'BRIEN  &  HYMAN  BERMAN 
Registered   Patent  Attorneys 
681-B    ADAMS   BLDG.  WASHINGTON,    D.  C. 


mOSE  FAT 

\V   •  x  without  diets    medicines  or  crcqms 


Loot  lovely!  Mold  a  beautiful,  well-proportioned  body. 
WITHOUT  nerve-sapping  diets,  WITHOUT  harmful  medi- 
cines, WITHOUT  massage  creams — YOUR  OWN  LUNGS 
can  do  away  with  flabby  hips,  bulging  waistline,  double 
chin,  sagging  flesh.  Learn  how  only  A  FEW  MINUTES 
daily  with  Galiardo's  brilliant  "Breathe-Hite  Dy-nam-ics" 
System  can  shape  your  hody  into  lovely  lines,  tingling 
health,  correct  weight.  It's  easy — QUICK — it  really  works 
because  it's  Nature's  way  put  into  amazingly  simple  practice. 
CRCCf  "A  Beautiful  Body  Through  Breathe-Rite 
rnCCi    Dy-nam-ics" — Galiardo's  fascinating  booklet. 

HEALTH  RECONSTRUCTIVE  SOCIETy,  Int. 
Dept.  91,     51  Chambers  Street,  New  York,  N.  y. 
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sheer  excellence  of  a  not  to  be  forgotten 
sequence  has  already  been  touched  on 
with  "A  Star  Is  Born."  Another  author  has 
set  the  mark  for  one  of  the  gayest  comedies 
of  the  year,  with  a  different  kind  of  talent. 
In  "She  Met  Him  In  Paris,"  there  is  a 
sequence  which  might  have  been  incredibly 
dull,  where  the  American  girl  goes  off  to 
Switzerland  with  a  couple  of  young  men. 
Although  there  is  no  action  in  the  scene, 
it  is  hilarious  and  winds  up  the  farcical 
mainspring  which  make  the  comedy  tick. 
The  two  men,  both  in  love  with  the  girl, 
one  with  honorable  intentions,  the  other 
with  dishonorable  intentions,  engage  in 
some  magnificent  repartee. 

Claude  Binyon  wrote  it,  the  same  Mr. 
Binyon  who  coined  the  memorable  phrase 
about  the  stock  market  debacle  printed  in 
"Variety"— "Wall  Street  Lays  An  Egg."  He 
belongs  definitely  in  the  company  of  those 
minor  artists  cited  above  who  did  consid- 
erably more  than  mere  assignments.  Each 
and  every  one  of  them  has  revealed  an 
offering  at  the  very  heart,  epitomizing  its 
finest  quality  in  a  haunting,  perfect 
passage. 

Revelations  From 
Stars'  Palms 

[Continued  from  page  27] 

developing  qualities  which  would  make  her 
career  lasting  and  outstanding. 

That  long  head  line  will  always  rule 
her  heart  and  it  will  be  a  wonderful  aid 
in  an  intelligent  effort  directed  toward 
stardom. 

Like  Roland  Young,  the  lines  in  Alan 
Dinehart's  hands  show  that  he  has  placed 
limitations  on  himself.  He  is  super-sensi- 
tive and  although  his  head  line  indicates  a 
brilliant  mentality,  he  is  inclined  to  stub- 
bornness. 

Mr.  'Dinehait's  thumbs  have  a  long  nail 
phalange  showing  the  will  necessary  to 
carry  on  a  career,  but  the  stiffness  of  these 
thumbs  and  the  utter  lack  of  flexibility  of 
his  fingers  indicate  an  unwillingness  to  fall 
into  line.  If  he  would  accept  suggestions  no 
doubt  he  would  soon  reach  the  artistic 
heights  to  which  he  aspires  and  where  he 
rightfully  belongs. 

Alan's  tendency  to  shirk  responsibility 
is  shown  in  a  rather  short  index  finger  It 
also  indicates  his  desire  to  play  safe.  He 
wants  to  be  assured  of  winning  laurels  be- 
fore he  makes  the  effort.  That  high  mount 
under  his  first  finger  says  he  can  be  swayed 
by  flattery.  Perhaps  his  love  of  approbation 
is  the  reason  for  his  resenting  constructive 
criticism. 

Mr.  Dinehart  needs  to  use  that  indomit- 
able will  to  flex  those  mental  muscles  of 
sensitiveness.  Having  clone  this,  he  will  be 
surprised  at  the  strides  he  can  make.  If, 
at  the  same  time,  he  takes  account  of  his 
inclination  toward  obstinacy,  the  man  in 
the  far  famed  seven  league  boots  will  be 
his  closest  competitor. 

It  is  difficult  to  study  the  palms  of  Ra- 
mon Novarro  in  an  effort  to  pick  out  the 
flaws  which  might  stand  in  the  way  of  his 
continued  success. 

His  large  palm  being  rather  soft  and 
sloping  toward  the  wrist,  shows  an  innate 
indolence  in  physical  activities  and  mental 
application.  This  had  to  be  overcome  to 
develop  his  cultural  possibilities. 

Mr.  Novarro 's  fingers  being  short,  smooth 
and  pointed;  coupled  with  the  softness  of 
the  palm,  this  indicates  his  dislike  of  hav- 
ing to  go  into  the  meaning  of  a  situation. 
He  would  much  prefer  to  drift,  and  if  he 
could  indulge  in  material  gratification,  so 
much  the  better! 

There  is  a  marked  tendency  to  be  ex- 
travagant. Not  only  financial  extravagance, 


wear 


BROADWAY  hit  or  neighborhood  movie 
...when  you're  stepping  out  with 
your  own  leading  man  for  an  evening  of 
gay  entertainment... you'll  want  to  play 
up  your  own  glamour  with  a 
Glazo  manicure. 

In  exciting  "Misty"  colors, 
Glazo  lends  new  allure  to  your 
hands . . .  dramatic  accents  to  smart  ' 


GLAZO 


costumes.  Enhance  the  beauty  of  your 
fingertips  with  any  one  of  these  misty, 
smoky  shades— Shell  or  Old  Rose,  This- 
tle, Rust  or  Russet,  Suntan,  Dahlia,  or 
Imperial  Red— and  rejoice  in  the  admi- 
ration of  your  spectators. 

A  lasting  joy  is  Glazo  to  the  well- 
groomed  girl.  For  its  lustre  lingers  on 
the  nail... defying  sun  to  fade  it  or  the 
day's  activities  to  chip  or  peel  it.  And 
every  drop  in  that  economical,  new, 
larger  2 5 -cent  bottle  remains 
smooth,  free-flowing  to  the  end. 

To  score  in  your  Personal  Ap- 
pearance, wear  Glazo's  misty  tints. 
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Your  dentist  will  tell  you: 
for  gleaming  teeth,  keep  gums  healthy 
too.  So  don't  trust  to  half-way  measures. 
Begin  tonight  with  the  two-way  care 
dentists  advise. 

1.  Clean  teeth  by  brushing  all  sur- 
faces with  Forhan's  in  the  usual 
manner. 

2.  Massage  Gums  briskly  with  Vz  inch 
of  Forhan's  on  the  brush  or  finger. 

Results  are  amazing!  Gums  are  stimu- 
lated— soon  there's  a  new  youthful  lus- 
tre to  your  teeth. 

Forhan's  toothpaste,  created  by  an 
eminent  dental  surgeon,  was  especially 
designed  to  do  both  vital  jobs — clean 
teeth  and  safeguard  gums.  It  contains  a 
special  ingredient  found  in  no  other 
toothpaste.  End  half-way  care.  Use 
Forhan's  tonight!  Also  sold  in  Canada. 
FORMULA  OF  R.  J.  FORHAN,  D.  D.  S. 

forhan's 


DOES 
BOTH  JOBS 


f  CLEANS  TEETH 
V  SAVES  GUMS 


"I  PREFER  SITROUX  TISSUES 
...they  cleanse  better!" 


. .  says  beautiful 
RUTH  COLEMAN 
Paramount  Player 

Hollywood  stars  insist  on  the  best  of  care  for  their 
precious  complexions.  No  wonder  so  many  of 
them  —  as  well  as  fastidious  women  everywhere  — 
choose  SITROUX  TISSUES.  They  cleanse  the  skin 
better  because  they're  softer ...  more  absorbent... 
and,  unlike  ordinary  tissues,  won't  "come  apart"  in 
the  hand.  You'll  like  these  superior  Sitroux  Tis- 
sues, too !  Take  a  beauty  hint  from  TWO  SIZES 
the  stars.  Ask  for  "Sit-true"  face  ,  oaj 
tissues — in  the  blue  and  gold  box.    10*  AND  20? 

AT  YOUR  FAVORITE  5    and  1  0<  STORE 


but  a  disregard  of  the  conservation  of  phys- 
ical strength.  This  trait  is  indicated  by  a 
fairly  flexible  joint  between  the  nail  and 
the  second  phalange  of  the  thumb  which 
denotes  logic  and  reason,  and  a  decided 
suppleness  in  the  third  phalange  where  it 
joins  the  hand. 

When  it  entails  no  effort  on  his  part  Mr. 
Novarro  is  easily  led.  He  feels  that  the 
pleasure  he  gets  compensates  the  money 
he  spends.  This  is  shown  by  the  softness  of 
his  palm  and  the  flexibility  of  his  fingers. 
But,  woe  betide  that  person  who  fails  in 
loyalty!  His  short  second  phalange  of  the 
thumb— reason  and  logic— will  take  no  ac- 
count of  an  excuse  or  an  apology.  It  is 
just  as  well  if  this  offender  stay  out  of 
Ramon's  sight!  Whether  such  a  temper  is 
an  asset  or  a  liability  depends  wholly  on 
ones  point  of  view. 

I  could  with  ease  be  "To  his  virtues  very 
kind  and  to  his  faults  a  little  blind"  since 
his  consideration  for  others  far  outweighs 
failings  that  are  retro-active. 


Such  faults  as  are  shown  in  Mr.  Novarro's 
hands  are  not  sinister.  He  would  never 
think  of  deliberately  wounding  his  fellow 
man.  However,  if  one  has  a  character  trait 
which  persists  in  making  others  uncom- 
fortable, it  is  just  as  important  that  this 
trait  be  overcome  for  the  sake  of  the  pos- 
sessor's peace  of  mind. 

In  the  thirty-five  years  I  have  been  study- 
ing hands,  I  have  yet  to  see  character  per- 
fection. I  fear  the  person  who  would  be 
perfect  would  be  nothing  more  than  a 
perfect  bore.  Let  us  say  that  to  be  almost 
perfect  is  the  happy  solution. 

Our  screen  idols  may  have  their  little 
faults.  It  is  their  privilege  to  correct  them 
or  allow  them  to  run  riot  to  their  own 
detriment.  All  of  us,  whether  we  are  on  the 
screen  or  behind  it,  find  we  have  plenty  cf 
room  for  improvement. 

If  you  are  honestly  ignorant  of  your 
faults,  study  your  life  map  .  .  .  the  lines 
in  your  hands.  They  reveal  what  your  best 
friend  wouldn't  dare  tell  you! 


The  make-up  man  gilds  the  lily.  Lana  Turner  all  dolled 
up  for  "The  Great  Garrick." 


Projections — Madeleine  Carroll 

[Continued  from  page  29] 


the  daylights  out  of  Madeleine  when  her 
boat  docked  in  New  York  in  1934  and  for 
the  first  time  she  got  a  glimpse  of  New 
York's  skyline— it  was  the  Press.  The  day 
before  the  boat  was  due  to  arrive  the  Cap- 
tain took  her  aside  and  very  gravely  in- 
formed her  that  she  was  about  to  be 
confronted  with  a  Trying  Ordeal.  He  had 
delivered  many  a  celebrity  to  the  shores  of 
America  and  what  the  newspaper  boys  and 
girls,  and  the  ship  news  photographers,  did 
to  them  was  really  something  horrible,  so 
horrible  in  fact  that  the  Captain  was  loathe 
to  mention  it. 

So  poor  Madeleine  spent  her  last  night 
on  board  worrying  herself  sick  over  the 
Press.  "The  questions  they  ask!  Tsch,  tsch, 
tsch,"  the  Captain  had  said.  "Gorillas, 
that's  what  they  are— gorillas.  Tsch,  tsch, 
tsch."  Madeleine  reached  for  the  aspirin 
box.  All  night  long  she  had  visions  of 
gorillas  armed  with  guns  (the  gangster 
influence)  and  notebooks,  yanking  out  her 
innermost  secrets.  Poor,  dear  Philip  would 
probably  divorce  her  when  he  read  those 
American  newspapers. 

The  hour  before  her  official  interview 
she  took  four  aspirin  to  brace  herself  and 
by  the  time  she  heard  the  rap  of  the  Pi  ess 
on  her  cabin  door  she  was  in  such  a  daze 
that  she  really  didn't  care  what  happened. 
The  door  opened  and  four  of  the  mildest 
looking  little  men  she  had  ever  seen  in  her 
life   entered.    They   were  neatly  dressed, 


clean  shaven,  and  said  thank  you  %vhen 
she  asked  them  to  sit  down.  They  had 
neither  notebooks  nor  guns.  They  asked 
her  how  she  liked  the  New  York  skyline. 
"Please,"  said  Madeleine,  coming  out  of 
her  daze  just  a  little,  "You  must  forgive 
me.  I'm  not  always  in  a  fog  like  this.  But 
I  took  aspirin.  For  a  headache."  "Oh,"  said 
one  of  the  young  men  most  sympathetically, 
"what  you  need  Miss  Carroll  is  a  little 
something  to  clear  the  brain.  Might  I  sug- 
gest a  little— er— sherry?"  Madeleine  thought 
it  an  excellent  suggestion  so  she  poured  a 
glass  of  sherry  for  herself  and  for  the  four 
young  men  who  also  seemed  to  want  to 
clear  their  brains.  Miss  Carroll  was,  and  is, 
a  great  favorite  with  the  American  Press. 

The  Captain  Philip  Astley  of  the  Carroll- 
Astley  merger  was  formerly  an  officer  of 
the  English  Army  and  very  much  "old 
family."  He  is  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
Duke  of  Windsor  and  his  family  formerly 
owned  "Chequers"  the  country  home  for 
British  prime  ministers.  He  and  Madeleine 
heard  about  each  other  for  over  a  year 
before  they  met,  and  were  getting  just  a 
little  bit  bored  with  hearing  about  each 
other.  They  had  several  mutual  friends  who 
were  constantly  saying,  "Darling,  he  is  a 
divine  man.  You  must  meet  Captain 
Astley."  Or,  "Philip,  old  thing,  I've  got  the 
very  girl  for  you.  You  must  meet  Madeleine 
Carroll." 

"My  friends  had  been  trying  desperately 
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James  Dunn 
Columbia  star 
now  appearing 
in  "Venus 
Makes  Trouble". 


"1  MET  THEM  ON  SHIPBOARD  — 
Tom  and  Sally  Roberts,  on  theit  honey- 
moon. They  seemed  ideally  suited  .  . . 


"IMAGINE  MY  SURPRISE,  then,  to 
find  Sally  alone  on  deck  one  night— hud- 
dled in  a  corner  crying  her  heart  out  . . . 


to  marry  me  off  for  several  years,"  says 
Madeleine.  "But  I  was  awfully  busy  being 
a  career  girl  just  then.  Everytime  anyone 
came  to  interview  me  I  would  give  him  a 
long  story  of  how  I  should  never  marry 
because  marriage  interfered  with  a  career." 
But  those  persevering  friends  finally  got 
the  two  of  them  together,  and  after  glaring 
at  each  other  for  the  entire  evening  they 
finally  decided  that  they  liked  each  other, 
a  little.  The  Captain  eventually  got  around 
to  proposing  several  months  later  but 
Madeleine  was  still  hell  bent  on  being  a 
career  girl,  and  besides  she  had  to  live  up 
to  all  that  publicity  she  had  been  giving 
out.  But  one  day  the  Captain  lost  patience 
with  her,  grabbed  her  by  her  hair,  and  in 
elegant  cave  man  fashion  said,  "Woman, 
you  are  going  to  marry  me." 

They  were  married  August  26,  1931,  at 
Lake  Como,  where  Captain  Astley  has  a 
villa.  Much  to  her  surprise  Madeleine  dis- 
covered that  she  had  been  giving  out  a 
lot  of  tripe  in  those  interviews— marriage 
and  careers  mix  beautifully. 

When  I  last  saw  Madeleine  and  her  good 
looking  husband,  they  were  on  their  way  to 
Europe  for  a  holiday,  a  holiday  that  is 
quite  typical  of  all  their  holidays.  They 
have  a  small  boat,  just  room  for  two,  and 
they  expect  to  set  sail  on  the  Seine  in 
Paris,  and  leisurely  and  lazily  follow  the 
picturesque  little  rivers  of  France,  until 
they  eventually  reach  the  Mediterranean. 
They  have  two  bikes  aboard  for  frequent 
trips  inland.  "And  I  shall  do  all  the  cook- 
ing," says  Madeleine,  who  loves  to  cook 
(she  inherited  that  from  her  French 
mother)  and,  unlike  Marlene  Dietrich  who 
is  also  a  good  cook,  doesn't  think  it  hurts 
her  glamour  to  say  so.  On  the  contrary  she 
is  rather  proud  of  it  and  never  misses  a 
chance  to  boast  a  bit.  "I  can  do  the  most 
amazing  things  with  onions  and  garlic," 
she  says.  There  was  a  time  when  a  movie 
star  would  swoon  at  the  very  mention  of 
anything  so  common  as  garlic.  Madeleine 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  confess  she  loves  to 
eat.  And  consequently  has  to  diet. 

The  Astleys  have  an  honest-to-goodness 
Castle  in  Spain— that  is,  they  did  have  be- 
fore the  Spanish  Revolution  broke  out,  they 
are  not  quite  sure  what  they  have  now. 
Perhaps  a  nice  brick  pile. 

For  a  modern  girl,  and  she  is  modern 
right  down  to  her  finger  tips,  not  blood 
red,  thank  goodness,  our  Miss  Carroll  cer- 
tainly has  a  beautiful  loathing  for  all 
modern  forms  of  locomotion.  Planes  scare 
her  to  death,  she  won't  go  near  one.  Trains 
she  will  tolerate  though  she  doesn't  like 
them.  A  river  boat  or  a  lake  boat  is  all 
right,  if  the  river  or  lake  isn't  very  deep 
or  rough,  but  heaven  help  her  when  she 
has  to  get  on  an  ocean  boat. 

In  fact  the  thing  that  frightens  her  most 
in  life  is  the  channel  boat  that  plies  its 
way  between  England  and  France.  It  com- 
pletely defeats  her.  Two  days  before  she 
intends  leaving  for  France  she  begins  to 
watch  the  smoke  from  the  London  chim- 
ney pots.  If  it  blows  in  a  certain  direction 
then  she  knows  it  will  be  a  rough  crossing. 
It  is  always  a  rough  crossing. 

On  the  train  down  to  Dover  she  sur- 
reptitiously takes  all  kinds  of  pills  and 
seasick  remedies  when  her  husband  isn't 
looking;  he  strenuously  objects  to  them. 
She  lies  flat  on  her  back  as  soon  as  she 
gets  on  the  boat  and  expects  the  worst. 
Half  an  hour  out  and  she  begins  to  pull 
out  her  hair.  No  matter  how  many  pills  she 
has  taken  she  always  gets  seasick.  The 
longest  ami  blackest  hours  of  her  life  have 
been  spent  on  that  channel  boat.  Some  day 
she  is  going  to  fly  across. 

She  avoids  nervous  people  as  much  as 
possible  because  they  make  her  nervous. 
A  very  poised  young  person,  she  has  only 
one  mannerism— she  twists  her  bracelet,  and 
she  always  wears  one,  when  she  is  talking. 
But  if  she  sees  a  nervous  person  she  imme- 


"SHE  TOLD  ME  HER  TROUBLES - 
said  Tom  seemed  to  be  tiring  of  her 
...He  was  always  finding  fault  with 
her  appearance  and  he  didn't  even 
care  about  kissing  her  any  more... 


"JUDGING  TOM  BY  OTHER  MEN- 
who  are  always  repelled  by  dry,  rough 
lips —  I  dropped  a  pretty  broad  hint  about 
the  lipstick  that  I've  heard  so  many  girls 
praising  for  its  Beauty -Cream  base..." 


NOW  THAT  JlMMy  DUNN  HAS  TOLD  ME 
ABOUT  KISSPROOF  LIPSTICK,  MX  HONEY- 
MOON WILL  NEVER  BE  OVER!  ...THE 
BEAUTY-CREAM  BASE  OF  KISSPROOF 
PROTECTS  MY  LIPS  FROM  DRYNESS.... 
KEEPS  THEM  ALWAYS  SMOOTH  AND  KISSABLE 


~-  .   Kissproof  Lipstick  in  5  luscious  shades  /T/"\ - 
at  drug  and  department  stores  .  .  .  +J\J^' 
Match  it  with  Kissproof  rouge,  2  styles 
—  Lip  and  Cheek  (creme)  or  Compact  (dry). 
Kissproof  Powder  in  5  flattering  shades. 

Generous  trial  sizes  at  all  10c  stores. 


sproo 

LIPSTICK  O^u/  ROUGE 
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HOLLYWOOD'S 

FAVORITE  POWDER  PUFF 


FOR  you 


JOAN  BENNETT 
Walter  Wanger— 
United  Artists  Star 


ANN  SOTHERN 
RKO  Star 


ON  HOLLYWOOD  dressing 
tables — where  only  the  fin- 
est beauty  aids  are  chosen — you'll  find 
these  dainty  Screen  Star  Powder  Puffs. 
They're  soft  as  down,  with  extra-long  silken 
velour  fibres  to  hold  your  powder  where  it 
belongs  —  on  top.  That's  why  make-up 
goes  on  so  easily,  and  so  evenly.  Look 
for  the  autograph  of  your  favorite  star  c 
on  the  ribbon.  At  leading  chain  stores 

T\  f  f*  A  beautiful  photograph  of  your 
L  Bjf  L  L  favorite  screen  actor  or  actress 
I  IlLL  —size  8  by  10  inches— will  be 
sent  you  absolutely  free,  for  five  wrappers  from 
Screen  Stars  Powder  Puffs. Don't  wait — act  nowl 

SCREEN  STARS 


JOAN  MARSH 
Paramount  Star 


Give  This 

Flour 

A  New 

Name! 


$300  in  Cash 
for  Best  15  Names 


$50  Check  Eacli  Month  for  Rest  of  This  Year — 
Extra  Promptness  Prize 

Here  is  an  amazing  offer!  One  that  should  tax  the  imagination  of  every  man,  woman  and 
child.  You  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  win  a  big  cash  prize  and  receive  a  $50  check  regularly 
each  month  for  the  three  remaining  months  of  1937.  In  order  to  get  a  new  name  for  flour,  we 
are  passing  on  to  the  readers  of  this  magazine  the  opportunity  of  selecting  a  new  name  and 
winning  cash  prizes  for  their  efforts.  There  are  a  lot  of  good  names  being  used  now,  such  as 
Big  Four,  Golden  Harvest,  Queen's  Best,  Lily  White,  Kansas  Pride,  and  others.  We  want  a 
new  name,  and  for  the  best  fifteen  sent  in,  we  will  award  $300  in  cash  prizes,  plus  a  $50  check 
each  month  for  the  three  remaining  months  of  1937  as  a  promptness  prize. 

The  First  Name  You  Think  of  May  Be  a  Winner 

Think  of  the  many  names  that  are  now  being  used  and  suggest  a  new  name  for  flour — one  that  you 
feel  will  appeal  to  the  housewife.  The  name  you  send  in  may  be  of  one,  two  or  three  words,  separate  or 
combined.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  send  in  a  name.  You  may  win  one  of  the  fifteen  prizes. 

15  Cash  Prizes  Totaling  $300.00 

Write  your  name  for  this  flour  on  a  penny  post  card  or  sheet  of  paper,  sign  your  own  name  and  address, 
and  mail  within  three  days  from  the  time  you  read  this  announcement.  It  will  pay  you  to  be  prompt.  Your 
name  for  this  flour  must  be  mailed  before  Dec  18  1937.  Fifteen  cash  prizes  will  be  awarded.  If  the  name 
you  send  in  is  selected  as  First  Prize  winner,  you  will  receive  $100  in  cash,  and  as  an  extra  prize  for 
promptness  you  will  receive  a  check  for  $50  each  month  for  the  three  remaining  months  of  1937.  Second 
Prize  will  be  $50;  Third  Prize  $25;  Fourth  Prize  $15;  and  eleven  prizes  of  $10  each.  These  fifteen  prizes 
are  in  addition  to  the  extra  prize  of  $50  a  month  which  is  offered  to  the  first  prize  winner  for  promptness 
in  sending  in  the  winning  name.  Duplicate  prizes  will  be  awarded  in  the  event  of  a  tie. 

Right  now  you  may  be  thinking  of  just  the  name  we  are  looking  for — the  name  that  will  win  First  Prize! 
Sometimes  the  first  name  you  think  of  is  the  best  name  to  send  in.  Send  only  one  name  to 
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diately  becomes  a  bundle  of  nerves  herself. 
She  is  often  a  bundle  of  nerves  on  a  movie 
set.  She  feels  that  she  is  better  dressed 
when  she  is  wearing  a  hat  and  when  meet- 
ing an  interviewer  for  the  first  time  she 
invariably  manages  to  wear  a  hat,  even 
if  the  interview  is  in  her  own  dressing 
room.  She  is  very  cordial  and  has  the  most 
disarming  smile  of  any  star  I  have  ever  met. 

You  can  make  her  furious  by  calling  her 
a  "good  trouper."  "It's  exactly  what  I  am," 
she  says  sadly,  "I  never  hold  up  production, 
even  if  I  am  at  death's  door  I  always  see  to 
it  that  the  show  goes  on,  and  I  will  give 
up  a  gay  holiday  anytime  to  start  work  on 
a  picture— but  don't  call  me  a  'good 
trouper.'  It's  so — so— so  un-glamorous.  Like 
being  called  a  nice  girl.  Who  wants  to  be 
a  nice  girl  or  a  good  trouper!"  And  if  you 
want  her  to  hate  you,  simply  say  to  her, 
"This  may  hurt  your  feelings,  but  I  feel  I 
have  to  tell  you  for  your  own  good  .  .  ." 
She  doesn't  want  to  be  told  anything  for 
her  own  good.  She  doesn't  want  to  know 
the  truth. 

She  admits  quite  frankly  that  she  likes 
to  have  people  say  beautiful  complimentary 
things  to  her,  not  that  she  is  taken  in  by 
them,  she  has  too  much  sense  for  that,  but 
she  just  loves  to  hear  them.  "I  know  my 
faults,  and  I'm  a  very  excellent  critic  of 
myself,"  she  says,  "so  I  expect  my  friends 
and  acquaintances  to  spare  me  the  grue- 
some details.  Whenever  anyone  comes  to 
me  and  says,  'Dear,  you  might  as  well  face 
it  ..."  I  suddenly  have  to  make  a  phone 
call."  Inasmuch  as  it  is  usually  a  woman 
who  wants  to  tell  her  something  "for  her 
own  good"  she  is  a  little  afraid  of  women. 
Women  are  inclined  to  be  cruel.  She  is 
typically  a  man's  woman  and  her  best 
women  friends,  at  least  in  Hollywood,  are 
always  the  wives  of  her  men  friends. 

She  has  quite  a  religious  streak,  goes  in 
for  deep  religious  books.  She  likes  to  find 
out-of-the-way  restaurants  where  the  cook- 
ing is  ideal  and  the  clientele  on  the  shabby 
side.  She  keeps  them  listed  in  a  two  volume 
notebook,  one  for  Europe  and  one  for 
America.  You  rarely  find  her  dining  in  a 
fashionable  place.  Her  pet  extravagances 
are  sapphires  and  furs.  She  is  very  senti- 
mental, keeps  little  mementoes,  and  on  the 
26th  of  every  month  receives  four  dozen 
red  roses  from  her  husband  whether  "he  is 
in  England  or  with  her  in  Hollywood.  They 
met  on  the  26th  of  a  month  and  were 
married  on  the  26th. 

She  probably  has  the  best  education  of 
any  of  the  movie  stars  in  Hollywood,  but 
she  never  mentions  it.  You  simply  have  to 
use  sheer  force  to  pull  that  B.A.  out  of  her. 
I  may  say  she  is  the  only  child  prodigy  I 
ever  knew  of  who  turned  out  well. 


Which  Will  Win  The 
Golden  Apple  Of 
Success? 

[Continued  from  page  25] 

calls  her  "Baby." 

Dissimilar  though  they  may  be,  they 
share,  as  I  pointed  out  in  the  opening 
paragraphs,  that  common  bond  .  .  .  they 
lack  every  vestige  of  pretense.  And  their 
enthusiasm  and  vivacity  makes  them  all 
the  more  real. 

The  future  promises  rosiness  for  all  three 
of  these  girls.  It  still  is  difficult  to  judge 
their  respective  talents  and  merits,  due  to 
so  few  appearances,  but  I  would  say  that 
Jane  Bryan  would  travel  farthest  along 
dramatic  lines,  with  Olympe  running  hard 
at  her  heels.  Jane  Wyman  is  more  the 
comedienne,  smart,  flashy,  with  an  ocean 
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of  personality  to  project  her  along  the 
path  of  success.  Were  she  cast  in  a  deeply 
dramatic  role,  though,  I  believe  she  would 
fulfill  the  task  satisfactorily. 

Jane  Bryan  actually  stole  acting  honors 
from  veteran  Kay  Francis  in  "Confession," 
pitting  her  inexperience  against  the  star's 
skill,  and  emerged  top-best.  It  was  a  role 
made  for  her,  but  she  displayed  her  mettle 
also  when  she  appeared  with  Bette  Davis 
in  "Marked  Woman."  Both  roles  served  as 
proving  grounds,  and  she  proved  herself 
without  any  question  of  a  doubt.  Hers  is 
the  acting  of  deep  sincerity. 

Olympe  Bradna's  acting  in  "Last  Train 
from  Madrid"  sufficed  to  interest  both  au- 
diences and  studio  officials  more  than  pass- 
ingly in  her.  Her  performance  was  spar- 
kling, appealing,  and,  what's  more,  was  rosy 
with  suggestion  that  here  was  a  natural- 
born  actress.  She  evinced  a  decided  flair 
for  drama,  and  in  "Souls  At  Sea"  held  her 
own  with  such  artists  as  Gary  Cooper, 
Frances  Dee  and  George  Raft.  By  way  of 
actual  interest,  I  would  say  that  the  color 
of  her  role  made  her  an  even  more  fas- 
cinating personality  than  Jane  Bryan  in 
anything  she  has  as  yet  undertaken. 

Jane  Wyman  is  perhaps  the  most  en- 
gaging of  the  trio.  Although  she  appeared 
but  very  briefly  in  "The  King  and  the 
Chorus  Girl,"  still  her  French-girl  imper- 
sonation was  so  outstanding  as  to  be  one 
of  the  most  pleasant  memories  of  the  piece. 
And  surely  in  "Mr.  Dodd  Takes  the  Air" 
she  was  enchanting,  with  her  rather  flip 
acting  and  her  eyes  that  would  charm  the 
Sphinx.  The  studio  entertains  high  hopes 
for  her  as  a  future  top  favorite. 

When  you  meet  her,  Jane  Bryan  exudes 
the  frank  artlessness  of  a  young  girl.  Her 
gray  eyes  glow  when  she  mentions  her 
career,  and  though  she  is  talking  on  one 
subject  you  have  the  feeling  that  her 
thoughts  are  far  away.  Her  movements  are 
restless,  and  she  continually  is  tossing  back 
that  slice  of  light  brown  hair  that  keeps 
falling  over  her  left  eye.  She  emphasizes 
her  statements  with  wild  gestures,  often 
using— as  the  day  we  lunched— a  spoon  as 
she  discussed  her  desire  to  some  day  go  on 
the  Broadway  stage.  That  is  her  greatest 
ambition  .  .  .  that,  and  travel. 

Olympe,  too,  punctuates  her  speech— 
which  becomes  heavily  accented  when  she's 
excited— with  typical  French  gesticulations. 
She  is  inclined  to  be  shy,  but  the  moment 
you  touch  her  work  she  becomes  pictur- 
esquely animated  and  talks  with  fire-cracker 
rapidity.  Her  idol  is  Claudette  Colbert, 
and  more  than  anything  else  in  the  world 
she  wants  to  be  like  Claudette.  She  is  not 
permitted  "dates"  with  boys  as  yet,  and 
that  is  something  else  she  is  looking  for- 
ward to.  When  she  is  eighteen,  Papa  Brad- 
na  promises,  she  may  go  out,  but  not 
before.  So,  she  goes  directly  home  from  the 
studio,  studies  diligently  her  lessons  and 
her  English  and  reads  novels  of  romance. 

These  are  three  girls  who  are  going  far 
on  the  screen.  Each  is  individual,  each 
is  highly  talented  .  .  .  but,  withal,  unas- 
suming. You're  going  to  hear  from  my  trio. 
They  can't  lose.  The  spirit  of  youth  won't 
permit  them  to  drag  behind.  They're  as 
good  as  stars,  already. 


"JfHE  author  of  the  "Golden 
Apple"  story  has  prepared 
another  comparative  article  for 
the  December  Silver  Screen.  He 
tells  of  the  points  of  similarity 
between  three  actresses  who 
have  already  played  quite  im- 
portant roles  and  gives  the  in- 
side information  on  the  battle 
between  these  three  lovely  girls. 


LADIE5  EXCUSED  NOW  WHILE 
THEY  RUSTLE  REFRESHMENTS. 
NOW'5  YOUR  CHANCE,  BESS/ 
YOU'VE  BEEN  DYING  TO 
TELL  LUCILLE  SOMETHING 


XJ\/z 


OH  LUCILLE/  I  COULD  HARDLY 
WAIT  TO  TELL  YOU.  I'VE  BEEN 
ABSOLUTELY  COMFORTABLE 
THE  WHOLE  EVENING. 
THANKS  HEAPS/ 


I  KNOW  / 
I  WAS  SUNK 
REGULARLY 
UNTIL  I 
LEARNED 
OF  M/DOL 


MONTHLY  martyrdom  to  func- 
tional periodic  pain  is  out  of  style! 
It's  now  old-fashioned  to  suffer  in 
silence,  because  there  is  a  dependable 
relief  for  such  suffering. 

Some  women  who  have  always 
had  the  hardest  time  are  relieved  by 
.Midol. 

Many  who  use  Midol  do  not  feel  one 
twinge  of  pain,  or  even  a  moment's 
discomfort  during  the  entire  period. 

Midol  brings  quick  relief  which 
usually  lasts  for  hours.  The  principal 
ingredient  of  Midol  is  one  that  has 


often  been  prescribed  by  specialists. 

Don't  let  the  calendar  regulate 
your  activities!  Don't  "favor  your- 
self" or  "save  yourself"  on  certain 
days  of  every  month!  Keep  going, 
and  keep  comfortable  —  with  the 
aid  of  Midol.  These  tablets  provide 
a  proven  means  for  the  relief  of  such 
pain,  so  why  endure  suffering  Midol 
might  spare  you? 

You  can  get  Midol  in  a  trim  alu- 
minum case  at  any  drug  store.  Two 
tablets  should  see  you  through  your 
worst  day. 


ene  ss??s  TKeatfre 


SCHOOL, 
OF  THE 

(44th  Yr.)  Stage.  Talkie.  Radio.  GRADUATES:.  Lee  Tracy.  Fred 
ABtaire.  Una  Merkcl,  Zita  Johann.  etc.  Drama.  Dance.  Musical  Comedy. 
Teaching,  Directing.  Personal  Development  Stock  Thea're  Training 
(Appearances).  For  Catalog,  write  Sec'y  LAND,  66  W.  85  St.,  N.  Y. 
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ORIGINAL 

POEMS,  SONGS 


For  Immediate  Consideration  ....  Send  Poems  to 
COLUMBIAN  MUSIC  PUBLISHERS  LTD..  DepL  13,  Toronto,  Can. 


SAFELY...QU  IGKLY 

By  EXTERNAL  METHOD 

.   .   .   or  no  cost! 

Lose  many  pounds  safely,  without  drugs,  harmful  diets  or  tiring  ex- 
ercises! Take  off  extra  superficial  fat  at  only  those  places  where  you  want 
to  reduce.  Hundreds  of  women  in  the  last  25  years  have  kept  slim,  youthful- 
appearing  figures  this  easy,  inexpensive  harmless  way.  Originally  prescribed  by  a  doctor 
for  his  wife  .  .  .  then  friends  begged  for  it  .  .  .  now  it  is  available  to  you! 

Money-Back  Guarantee!  Act  Today! 

If  you  do  not  lose  at  least  12  pounds  with  the  first  jar  of  Cream, 
following  directions,  your  money  will  be  refunded  at  once!  Write 
today  for  full  half-pound  jar  of 

Dr.  Hatch's  Formula  Massage  Cream  .  .  .  $1.00. 

YOUTHFUL  FACE  AND  FIGURE,  Inc.,  Dept.  SU-12 


853  SEVENTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

PROFIT  BY  THESE  AMAZING 
EXPERIENCES! 

"I  have  lost  47  pounds  and  think  your  cream  won- 
derful." L.   P..  No.  Carolina. 

"Have  had  wonderful  results  .  .  .  lost  30  pounds." 
Mrs.  O.  R.   S. ,  Penna. 

"Searched  for  years  for  some  safe,  quick  means 
of  reduction.  Have  lost  26  pounds  and  feel  and 
look  like  a  new  person."  S.  C.  F. .  New  York. 


YOUTHFUL  FACE  AND  FIGURE,    INC.,  Dept.  SU-12. 
853  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Send  half-pound  jar  of  Dr.  Hatch's  Formula  Massage 
Cream.  I  will  pay  postman  S 1  plus  postage  on  de- 
livery. (Postage  prepaid  if  $1  accompanies  order.) 
If  I  do  not  lose  12  pounds  in  4  weeks,  vou  will  return 
my  SI  at  once. 

Name   

Address   .  

City  ,  .  .  .  .      -  .  State   


Silver  Screen 
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ROBERT  TAYLOR  is  all  burned  up  over 
being  called  the  Boy  Beautiful  and  has 
notified  his  studio  that  when  he  returns 
from  England  he  expects  to  be  given  he- 
man  roles,  or  else  .  .  .  Metro's  future 
"heavy"  admits  that  nothing  in  all  this 
world  frightens  him  so  much  as  to  look 
around  suddenly  and  see  thousands  of 
rouged  lips  all  pursed  to  kiss  him.  He's 
only  interested  in  one  pair  of  rouged  lips 
and  they  belong  to  Barbara  Stanwyck.  So 
far  his  hectic  trip  to  England  has  been  in 
the  nature  of  a  nightmare  to  Mr.  Taylor. 
No  wonder  he  cables  or  calls  Barbara  every 
day  begging  her  to  join  him. 



DAY  of  Promise"  is  the  title  given  to 
the  coming  picture  of  Edgar  Bergen 
and  Charlie  McCarthy.  It  should  be  called 
"Dummv's  Luck"  or  "Heart  of  Gold  But 
His  Head  Wouldn't  Function."  Universal 
will  be  the  proud'  father. 

. — „<§>» — „ 

WHEN  Sonja  Henie  returns  from  her 
vacation  in  Europe,  will  Tyrone 
Power  resume  his  publicity  romance  with 
her  for  the  sake  of  the  box  office  ("Thin 
Ice"  is  a  great  hit),  or  will  he  continue  to 
lavish  love  and  gifts  on  Janet  Gaynor,  who 
was  his  Dream  Girl  before  he  even  got  a 
start  in  pictures?  Or  will  it  be  somebody 
else  entirely  by  that  time,  perhaps  Loretta 
Young  with  whom  he  is  co-starring  in 
"Second  Honeymoon?"  Sonja,  who  is  an 
expert  little  business  woman,  is  eager  to 
resume  the  romance,  but  Janet  and  Loretta 
seem  rather  willing,  too. 


THE  warm  feeling  of  friendship  grows 
from  unsuspected  events,  and  when  we 
saw  Aubrey  Smith.  Ronald  Colman,  David 
Niven,  Raymond  Massey  and  Madeleine 
Carroll  in  a  group  in  "The  Prisoner  of 
Zenda,"  we  felt  that  the  English  are  rela- 
tives to  be  proud  of.  Now,  don't  you  say 
"Hams  across  the  sea,"  for  these  artists  are 
fine  actors. 


o 


NCE  in  a  while  a  picture  appears  that 
is  so  different,  so  uplifting  and  enter- 
taining that  in  the  midst  of  our  cheering 
we  wonder  why  more  GREAT  pictures  are 
not  produced.  "One  Hundred  Men  and  a 
Girl"  is  the  finest  one  we  have  seen  for 
many  months. 

There  have  been  other  fine  pictures,  but 
for  us,  the  Deanna  Durbin  film  has  great- 
ness of  a  rarer  order.  We  were  always  one 
to  get  choked  up  when  unselfish  generosity- 
actuates  a  character.  We  like  to  think  that 
this  world  of  ours  has  many  people  like 
that.  The  picture  has  no  imagined  love 
story,  but  it  does  have  glorious  living 
music.  The  great  orchestra  speaks  for  the 
musicians  who  have  come  upon  evil  days 
of  want  and  worry,  and  when  Deanna's 
wonderful  voice  unexpectedly  rings  forth, 
our  very  soul  was  lifted  up  in  exaltation. 

Critics  are  proclaiming  the  grandeur  of 
this  Universal  picture,  but  even  if  they  did 
not,  we  would  be  proud  to  do  our  bit  for 
this  real  work  of  art.  Silver  Screen  will 
have  Deanna  Durbin's  portrait  painted  for 
the  cover  of  the  next  issue. 


Editor. 


A  Movie  Fan's  Crossword  Puzzle 

By  Charlotte  Herbert 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

13 

14 

15 

1 

. 

19 

23 

24 

26 

27 

28 

32 

■ 

33 

36 


43 


37 


49 


53 


54 


50 


60 


63 

■ 

64 

69 

70 

76 

81 

9 
10 

11 


ACROSS 

He  portrayed  "The  Good  Old  Soak" 
Falsely  accused  convict  in  "Men  in  Exile" 
A  member  of  Hollywood's  younger  set 
Co-starred  with  Spencer  Tracy  in  "Big  City" 
Made  his  film  debut  in  "New  Faces  of  1937" 
Upon 

Tool  for  boring 
Finish 

Company  (abbr.) 
Measure  of  length  (abbr.) 
Famous  dancer 
Suffix 

Inequalities 

Mother  of  Peer  Gynt 

At  the  present 

Son  of  Jacob  (Bib.) 

Point  of  compass  (abbr.) 

Equipped  with  weapons 

The  crooked   politician   in   "Let  Them  Live" 

(abbr.) 
A  deep  gulf 

With  Constance  Bennett  in  "Topper" 

Beverage 

A  charming  English  actress 

Period  of  time 

Rebuke 

The  bazooka  player 
One  who  bakes 

The  poinr  where  two  lines  meet 

One  who  eats 

Mrs.  Al  Jolson  (initials) 

Slacken 

Measure  of  area  (abbr.) 

Personal  pronoun 

"Stella  Dallas"  (initials) 

To  marry 

Physician  (abbr.) 

Measure  of  weight  (abbr.) 

Land  measure 

Degree  (abbr.) 

Toward 

On  the  ocean 

Portion 

Exists 

In  a  like  manner 

What  all  film  players  hope  to  become 
Temporary  shelter 

The  indolent  florist  in  "Big  Business" 
Otherwise 

DOWN 

With  Dick  Powell  in  "The  Singing  Marine" 
American  Legion  (abbr.) 

Gang  leader  in    "Internes  Can't  Take  Money" 
The  heiress  in  "Song  of  the  City" 
Comparable  to 

Her    name   is    linked    romantically   with  Nino 
Martini 

A  Booth  Tarkington  character 

In  "The  Awful  Truth"  (initials) 

The  small  town  girl  in  "Girl  Loves  Boy" 

To  wear  away 

One   of   Bette   Davis'    roommates   in  "Marked 
Woman"  (initials) 


12  "It's  Love  I'm  After"  is  his  latest  picture 

15  To  speak 

16  Fishing  net 
19  Cry  of  sheep 
21  Moisture 

27  To  distribute  cards  to  players 
31  Refuse  approval  to 
34  In  "This  Is  My  Affair" 

37  The  governor's  son  in  "Thirteenth  Chair" 

38  Affected  smiles 

39  Sorrowful 

40  South  African  antelope 

41  To  peruse  again 

42  Cosy  dwelling 

43  Priestly  garment 

45  Beloved 

46  Wild  goat 
48  Neither 

50  The  comedian-in-chief  in 
52  Relate 

54  The  Scotland  Yard  detective  in  "Love  Under  Fire' 

56  Recent 

57  Boy 

59  With  Ricardo  Cortez  in  "Talk  of  the  Devil" 
63  Part  of  a  vessel 
68  Foundation 
70  Hurried 

72  To  be  ill 

73  Also 

74  A  continent 

75  Salt 

78  Point  of  compass  (abbr.) 

79  Drjna  in  "Dead  End"  (initials) 
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Lux  Toilet  Soap  has 

ACTIVE  LATHER  THAT 
PREVENTS  CHOKED  PORES.  j'M 
DELIGHTED  W/TH  THE  WAV  IT 
KEEPS  MY  SKIM  SO  SMOOTH 

L  4 


IT'S  MILD  IT'S  PURE 
IT  HAS  ACTIVE  LATHER 


STARS  RECALL  JOYOUS  YULETIDES 


January 


PLUMS  FROM  THE  AIR 


ON  WISHING  LISTS 
THE  WORLD  AROUND... 
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Does  my  Smile  really  attract  others? 


WONDERFUL,  isn't  it— the  quick 
magic  a  smile  can  work  when  it 
reveals  brilliant  and  sparkling  teeth! 
Shocking,  isn't  it  — the  disappointment 
that  follows  a  smile  that  reveals  dull 
and  dingy  teeth  — tragic  evidence  of 
"pink  tooth  brush"  disregarded. 

"Pink  Tooth  Brush"  may 

rob  you  of  loveliness 

"Pink  tooth  brush"  is  only  a  warning— 
but  when  you  see  it,  see  your  dentist! 


You  may  not  be  in  for  serious  trouble— 
but  let  your  dentist  decide.  Usually,  how- 
ever, it  only  means  gums  that  have 
grown  tender  under  our  modern  soft 
foods— gums  that  need  more  work  and, 
as  your  dentist  may  advise,  "gums  that 
need  the  help  of  Ipana  and  massage." 

Ipana,  with  massage,  is  especially  de- 
signed to  help  promote  healthy  gums— 
as  well  as  keep  the  teeth  bright  and 
sparkling.  Massage  a  little  extra  Ipana 
into  your  gums  every  time  you  brush 


your  teeth.  Circulation  quickens  in  the 
gum  tissues— your  gums  become  firmer, 
more  resistant,  more  immune  to  trouble. 

Change  to  Ipana  and  massage,  today. 
Help  keep  your  gums  firmer,  stronger— 
your  smile  brilliant,  sparkling,  attractive— 
with  Ipana  and  massage! 

#       *  # 

DOUBLE  DUTY— For  more  efFective  mas- 
sage and  more  thorough  cleansing,  ask 
your  druggist  for  Rubberset's  Double 
Duty  Tooth  Brush. 
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WORKED  WONDERS 
FOR  HER  SKIN! 


ashamed  to  e.ven  loo" 


see  result*." 


./Vre  you  missing  good  times — suf- 
fering needless  embarrassment — because  of  a 
pimply,  blemished  skin?  Then  heed  this  story! 
It's  the  actual  experience  of  a  grateful  user 
of  pleasant-tasting  Yeast  Foam  Tablets. 

Let  Yeast  Foam  Tablets  help  you  as  they 
have  helped  thousands  of  others.  This  pas- 
teurized yeast  is  rich  in  precious  natural  ele- 
ments which  stimulate  sluggish  digestive  or- 
gans— restore  natural  elimination — and  rid 
the  body  of  the  poisons  which  are  the  real 
cause  of  so  many  unsightly  skins.  You'll  look 
better — and  feel  better. 

Ask  your  druggist  for  Yeast  Foam  Tablets  today— 
and  refuse  substitutes 

Yeast  Foam  Tablets 

Double  Value  \^ 

\  Took.  Santftte 

I  NORTHWESTERN  YEAST  CO. 

I  1750  N.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

•  Please  send  free  introductory  package  of  Yeast 

I  Foam  Tablets.  SC  1-38 

I 

I  Name  

I  Address^   . 

J  City  State  

g         Canadian  readers  please  send  10c  to  cover  postage  and  duty 


In  "It's  Love  I'm  After,"  both  Bette  Davis  and  Olivia  de  Havilland 
seem  to  be  doing  their  best  to  put  Leslie  Howard  on  the  spot. 


ALI  BABA  GOES  TO  TOWN— Amusing.  A 
satire  on  the  New  Deal,  with  Eddie  Cantor  fall- 
ing asleep  on  a  moving  picture  set  of  an  Arabian 
Nights  film  and  dreaming  that  he  has  become 
prime  minister  to  the  Sultan  of  Bagdad.  There 
are  some  cute  songs,  and  a  few  neat  dances  and 
plenty  of  Eddie  Cantor,  if  you  like  him,  as  well 
as  June  Lang,  Louise  Hovick  and  Douglas 
Dumbrille. 

AWFUL  TRUTH,  THE — Excellent.  The  smart- 
est comedy  to  come  out  of  Hollywood  since  "I 
Met  Him  In  Paris,"  and  that's  saying  a  lot.  Irene 
Dunne  and  Cary  Grant  (and  are  they  swell!) 
play  the  sophisticated  married  couple  who  decide, 
in  a  moment  of  anger,  to  get  a  divorce.  But  they 
both  love  each  other  madly,  and,  while  the  decree 
is  pending,  they  go  through  a  series  of  uproarious 
situations  which  drives  them  right  back  together 
again,  to  the  joy  of  the  audience,  if  not  of  the 
other  characters  involved. 

BORROWING  TROUBLE— Fine.  A  whole- 
some addition  to  the  Jones  Family  series  which 
depicts  an  appealing  and  vastly  entertaining  sec- 
tion of  American  home-life.  This  full-length  episode 
concerns  a  new-comer,  Marvin  Stephens,  who  is 
quite  a  problem  youth  and  creates  plenty  of 
diversion  for  the  Jones'  family  and  its  intimate 
friends.  (Spring  Byington,  Jed  Prouty,  Russell 
Gleason,  Shirley  Deane,  Louis  Heidt). 

BREAKFAST  FOR  TWO— Fair.  It's  just  too 
bad  that  such  smooth  players  as  Herbert  Marshall 
and  Barbara  Stanwyck  should  be  forced  into  messy 
slapstick  situations  that  are  almost  embarassing. 
However,  if  you  don't  mind  seeing  them  smeared 
with  creamy  layer  cake,  you  might  get  a  lot  of 
laughs  out  of  this  farce  about  a  wealthy  girl  from 


the  rugged  west  who  is  out  to  get  her  man,  will; 
nilly,  in  New  York,  even  though  he's  just  a  play 
boy  from  aristocracy's  impoverished  crust. 

BRIDE  WORE  RED,  THE— Good.  Atmos  1 
pherically   speaking,   this  is  a   beautiful  picture 
But  the  story,  "for  some  quaint  reason,  decides  to 
go  haywire  after  it  has  been  running  awhile.  I' 
concerns  a  fairly  tough  cabaret  singer  (Joan  Craw  : 
ford)  who  is  taken  out  of  a  Trieste  dive,  by  £  | 
drunken  millionaire  with  a  sense  of  ironic  humor 
and  is  sent  to  the  Tyrol  with  instructions  to  ad  | 
as  a  great  lady  for  the  length  of  her  vacation,  jus: 
to  prove  something  or  other  to  a  pal  of  his.  O 
course  love  messes   up  the  whole   scheme,  with 
Franchot  Tone  and  Robert  Young  the  targets. 

DINNER  AT  THE  RITZ— Good.  Annabella 
the  French  actress  who  made  such  a  sensation  ir  I 
several  British  films,  is  present  in  this  and  at  hei 
very  best  because  her  command  of  English  has  sc 
improved.  The  story  is  a  judicious  mixture  oi 
comedy,  drama  and  melodrama.  It  is  lavishly 
produced  and  the  supporting  cast  is  excellent, 
including  Paul  Lukas,  Romney  Brent,  David 
Niven  and  Francis  L.  Sullivan. 

EBB  TIDE — Fair.  A  story  of  the  South  Seas, 
photographed  in  technicolor,  this  is  really  some- 
thing to  gaze  at  rather  breathlessly  because  of  its  I 
sheer  pictorial  loveliness.  As  for  the  story,  that 
is   something  else  again.   Adapted   from   one  of  ■ 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  most  colorful  tales  of 
regeneration    and    sinister    degeneration    in    the  I 
tropics,  it  loses  something  vital  in  this  transcrip- 
tion to  the  screen.  (Ray  Milland,  Frances  Farmer, 
Oscar  Homolka). 

GREAT  GARRICK,  THE— Fine.  A  very  gay! 
comedy   of   the   theatre,   having    to    do   with  a 


(Left  to  right)  Lyle  Talbot  and  Marjorie  Weaver  in  "Second 
Honeymoon,"  Louis  Heidt,  Russell  Gleason  and  Shirley  Deane  in 
"Borrowed  Trouble"  and  Mary  Carlisle  and  Lew  Ayres  in  "Hold 

'Em  Navy." 
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HIT  TUNES  . . . 

"Round  Up  Time  In  Reno" 
•"Have  You  Ever  Been  In  Heaven?" 
"Mama,  I  Wanna  Make  Rhythm" 
"I  Owe  You" 
"All  Over  Nothing  At  AH" 


CREATE  HAPPY  HOURS 
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NO  MORE 

SHINY  NOSE 

An  entirely  new  beauty  aid — VOVOX ! 
A  dainty,  jrreaseless,  fragrant  cream  .  .  . 
different  in  principle  and  results.  Never  be- 
fore has  anything  like  it  been  created  for 
lovely  women. 

A  fairy  touch  on  the  nose  ...  a  dab  of 
powder  .  .  .  and  the  stubborn  shine  is  none. 
And  gone  for  hours. 

Gone,  too,  are  those  greasy  patches  around 
the  nostrils,  always  before  so  persistent  .  .  . 
so  hard  to  disguise. 

VOVOX  does  not  "cover"  or 
"clog" — it  absorbs 

VOVOX  acts  neither  as  a  mere  "covering" 
to  clog  the  pores,  nor  as  an  astringent  to 
close  them.  Its  action  is  rather  to  "absorb" 
tllv  natural,  necessary  gland  secretions  from 
the  skin.  Thus,  those  tiny  beads  of  oil  are 
prevented  from  seeping  through  face  powder 
and  spreading  over  the  skin  to  cause  un- 
lovely shine. 

VOVOX  helps,  too,  in  keeping  the  skin  soft, 
white  and  gossamer-fine  in  texture.  Powder 
goes  on  "smooth  as  silk"  .  . .  and  stays  on. 

Special  Limited  Trial  Offer 
50c  jar  of  VOVOX  for  only  10c 

Prove  to  yourself,  at  our 
expense,  the  effectiveness 
of  VOVOX.  Fill  out  and 
mail  the  coupon  below  at 
once.  Enclose  10c  in  coin 
to  cover  postage  and  han- 
dling and  we  will  send 
i  you,  postpaid,  a  regular 
I  full-size  50c  jar. 

OVOX,  (003  Enquirer  Bldg.. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  regular  full-size  50c 
jar  of  VOVOX.  I  am  enclosing  10c  to  cover  cost  of  mail- 
ing and  handling. 
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Address. 


.City  State. 


The  Best  GRAY  HAIR 

Remedy  is  Made  at  Home 

You  can  now  make  at  home  a  better  gray  hair  remedy 
than  you  can  buy,  by  following  this  simple  recipe:  To 
half  pint  of  water  add  one  ounce  bay  rum,  a  small  box 
of  Barbo  Compound  and  one-fourth  ounce  of  glycerine. 
Any  druggist  can  put  this  up  or  you  can  mix  it  yourself 
at  very  little  cost.  Apply  to  the  hair  twice  a  week 
until  the  desired  shade  is  obtained. 

Barbo  imparts  color  to  streaked,  faded 
or  gray  hair,  makes  it  soft  and  glossy  and 
takes  years  off  your  lool 
It  will  not  color  scalp, 
is  not  sticky  or  greasy 
and  does  not  rub  off. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  Rhyming  Dictionary  and 
Writers  Guide.  Submit  best  poems,  melodies 
today  for  our  bonafide,  superior  OFFER. 

MMM  MUSIC  PUBLISHERS 

Portland,  Ore. 

He  Said  He'd 
Never  Marry! 

idflfefc  Then  he  met  this  girl.  She 

had  read  the  secrets  of 
"Fascinating  Woman- 
hood," a  daring  new  book 
which  shows  how  any  wo- 
man can  attract  men  by 
using  the  simple  laws  of 
man's  psychology  and  hu- 
man nature.  Any  other 
man  would  have  been 
equally  helpless  in  her 
hands.  You,  too,  can  have 
this  book  ;  you,  too,  can 
enjoy  the  worship  and  admiration  of  men,  and 
be  the  radiant  bride  of  the  man  of  your  choice. 
Send  only  10c  for  the  booklet,  "Secrets  of  Fas- 
cinating Womanhood."  Mailed  in  plain  wrapper. 

PSYCHOLOGY  PRESS,  Dept.  86-A,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A  scene  from  "Breakfast  for  Two," 
with  Herbert  Marshall  and  Barbara 
Stanwyck. 

romantic  episode  in  the  life  of  the  celebrated 
English  actor  of  the  18th  century,  David  Garrick, 
who,  because  of  an  implied  insult,  is  harassed  by 
a  merry  group  of  Frenchmen.  In  the  cast,  Olivia 
de  Havilland,  Edw.  Ev.  Horton,  Lionel  Atwell. 

HEIDI — Fine.  Taken  from  the  famous  German 
childhood  classic  of  the  same  title,  this  film  should 
please  old  and  young  alike,  especially  when  it 
stars  Shirley  Temple,  whose  followers  are  legion. 
Shirley  plays'  an  orphan,  under  the  guardianship 
of  Jean  Hersholt,  as  cross  an  old  man  as  one  could 
find  in  the  old  fairy-tales.  There's  a  Christmas 
flavor  to  the  film,  which  should  make  it  a  perfect 
"find"  at  this  season. 

HOLD  'EM  NAVY— Good.  This  new  film  of 
life  at  Annapolis  proves  to  be  fast-moving  enter- 
tainment with  plenty  of  action,  romance  and 
patriotic  spirit.  And,  of  course,  the  piece  de  resist- 
ance is  the  Navy-Army  football  game,  with  the 
Navy  winning,  naturally.  In  the  cast  are  Lew 
Ayres,  Mary  Carlisle,  John  Howard  and  Elizabeth 
Patterson. 

IT'S  LOVE  I'M  AFTER— Excellent.  This 
is  really  a  highly  hilarious  comedy,  and  with  such 
ingratiating  players  as  Leslie  Howard,  Bette  Davis 
and  Olivia  de  Havilland  playing  the  leads  you  get 
even  more  than  what's  coming  to  you.  Leslie  and 
Bette  are  on  the  stage  playing  lovers  when  Olivia, 
a  love-sick  deb,  comes  along  and  tries  to  nab 
Leslie.  And  how  this  romance  is  spiked  provides 
a  high  spot  in  amusing  climaxes. 

LANCER  SPY — Good.  Now,  at  last,  it  can  be 
told.  What  we  mean  is  now  we  know  who  won 
the  war.  It  was  a  British  officer  who,  because  of 
his  uncanny  resemblance  to  a  German  officer 
captured  by  the  British,  impersonates  the  German 
and  on  going  to  Berlin  learns  all  the  secrets  of 
their  great  push  of  1918.  If  it's  excitement  you're 
looking  for,  you'll  get  it  here.  (George  Sanders, 
Dolores  Del  Rio,  Peter  Lorre,  Joseph  Schildkraut) . 

LOOK  OUT,  MR.  MOTO— Fair.  This  has 
not  as  interesting  nor  as  believable  a  plot  structure 
as  the  other  J.  P.  Marquand  Moto  stories.  In  fact, 
in  trying  to  attain  the  fantastic  and  the  bizarre, 
the  producers  seemed  to  have  reached  out  and 
captured  the  ridiculous  instead.  The  cast,  if  you're 
willing  to  sit  through  this  opus,  boasts  names 
like  Peter  Lorre,  Robert  Kent  and  Rochelle  Hud- 
son. 

LIFE  OF  EMILE  ZOLA,  THE — Splendid.  A 
thought-provoking  drama  that  gives  one  courage 
to  think  that  some  day  the  screen  will  be  one  of 
the  greatest  mediums  in  modern  life  toward  pre- 
senting the  ideas  of  great  minds.  This  film  tells 
simply  and  dramatically  how  Zola,  the  great  French 
novelist,  cleared  the  name  of  Dreyfus,  once  wrong- 
fully branded  as  his  country's  most  ignoble  traitor. 

MANHATTAN  MERRY-GO-ROUND— Fine. 

An  unusually  good  musical  with  plenty  of  brisk 
comedy  and  swell  music,  running  from  opera  to 
jazz.  It  concerns  Leo  Carrillo,  a  racketeering 
money-lender  who  takes  over  a  broadcasting  studio 
and  then  proceeds  to  force  a  number  of  high- 
powered  celebrities  to  join  his  programs.  Cast 
includes  Phil  Regan,  Ann  Dvorak,  Henry  Armetta, 
James  Gleason,  Tamara  Geva,  etc. 

MERRY-GO-ROUND  OF  1938— Good.  You 
needn't  bother  about  the  plot  of  this  musical,  be- 
cause the  delicious  antics  of  the  leads  are  so  hil- 
ariously contrived  that  it  makes  the  longwinded 
story  secondary.  When  such  ingratiating  comics 
as  Bert  Lahr,  Mischa  Auer,  Jimmy  Savo,  Alice 
Brady  and  Louise  Fazenda  all  get  together,  well, 
you  can  imagine  the  laughs,  John  King  and 
Barbara  Read  manage  the  love  interest. 

MISSING  WITNESS— Good.  The  recent  in- 
vestigation of  rackets  in  New  York  by  Thomas 


E.  Dewey  inspired  this  film  which  shows  us  hffij 
the  ace-criminals  manage  to  worm  their  way  int 
many  strange  spots  in  order  to  prevent  identifier 
tion  of  the  big  shots.  Taken  all  in  all,  it's  prett 
exciting  film  fare.  (John  Litel,  Dick  Purcell,  Jca 
Dale). 

NIGHT  CLUB  SCANDAL— Fine.  An  absorf 
ing  murder  mystery  melodrama,  with  John  Barry 
more  giving  his  usual  suave  performance  as  tj§ 
doctor  who  almost,  but  not  quite,  gets  away  with 
the  murder.  Lynrie  Overman  is  fine  as  the  crinn 
reporter  who  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  jus 
drunk  enough  to  be  amusing  yet  clear-brained 
(Louise  Campbell — Charles  Bickford). 

SECOND  HONEYMOON — Amusing.  A  gay  bin 
of  marital  whimsy,  in  which  Loretta  Young,  whil 
honeymooning  with  husband  No.  2  (Lyle  Talboti 
suddenly  meets  husband  No.  1  (Tyrone  Power: 
and  decides  to  do  a  right-about-face,  which  i| 
accomplished  without  any  domestic  fireworks  apt 
parently.  Swell  cast  includes  Claire  Trevor,  Sti 
Erwin,  Marjorie  Weaver  and  J.  Edward  Bromberg 

SHE  LOVED  A  FIREMAN— Good.  On  ; 
dual  program  this  ought  to  provide  very  satist 
factory  entertainment.  The  plot  is  old  stuff,  bu,- 
the  dialogue  is  brisk  and  smart,  and  all  the  creak: 
in  the  story  have  been  oiled  up  so  smoothly  you'l 
hardly  recognize  them.  (Bob  Armstrong,  Did 
Foran,  Ann  Sheridan). 

STAND-IN — Fine.  A  satirical  take-off  on  thji 
film  colony  which  you  will  enjoy  thoroughly 
Clarence  Buddington  Kelland  wrote  the  story  an. 
Leslie  Howard  plays  the  lead,  a  prudish  New  York 
efficiency  man  who  is  sent  to  Hollywood  by  hi* 
superiors  to  determine  why  a  certain  studio's 
banking  balance  is  decidedly  in  the  red.  Leslie; 
with  the  aid  of  Joan  Blondell,  his  new  secretary 
finds  out  a  lot  about  life  as  well  as  bank  balance 
to  the  amazement  of  the  studio's  most  colossal 
fakes. 

THERE  GOES  THE  GROOM— Good.  Burgess 
Meredith  (of  the  New  York  stage)  deserts  tragedy 
for  the  nonce  and  emerges  as  a  comedian  who  can 
shake  hands  with  the  screen's  most  successful 
exponents.  The  plot  concerns  a  goofy  family  try- ■ 
ing  to  keep  up  appearances  and  Burgess,  as  a 
wealthy  Alaskan,  falls  right  into  their  laps,  so  to1 
speak.  (Ann  Southern — Mary  Boland). 

THRILL  OF  A  LIFETIME— Fine.  Light  andu 
tuneful  musical,  with  plenty  of  rollicking  songs, 
perfectly  swell  comedy  routines,  and  some  highly 
original  ice  skating  and  dance  routines.  There's 
a  story,  loo,  and  quite  a  good  one,  but  the  person- 
alities involved  overshadow  it.  (The  Yacht  Club 
Boys,  Larry  Crabbe.  Betty.Grable,  Johnny  Downs, 
Dorothy  Lamour,  Eleanore  Whitney,  etc.,  etc.). 

VICTORIA  THE  GREAT— Splendid.  The  pri- 
vate life  of  one  of  the  greatest  queens  in  history 
is  stressed  here,  with  just  enough  data  about  hen 
public  life  to  keep  the  audience  aware  of  her 
political  importance  in  history.  Anna  Neagle  is 
superb  as  the  queen  and  Anton  Walbrook  makes 
a  magnificent  Prince  Consort.  This  is  a  lavish 
production,  half-Technicolor,  suavely  played.  Don't 
miss  it. 

WESTLAND  CASE,  THE— Interesting.  The 
film  is  based  on  one  of  the  Crime  Club  comedy- 
mystery  yarns.  Theodore  Von  Eltz  is  the  man 
sentenced  to  the  chair  for  the  murder  of  his  wife, 
with  Preston  Foster  solving  the  crime  satisfactorily 
for  all  concerned  in  the  end.  In  cast,  Lionel 
Stander,  Frank  Jenks  and  Astrid  Allwyn. 

WITHOUT  WARNING— Good.  A  gripping 
mystery  story  with  Boris  Karloff,  sans  grotesque 
makeup,  in  the  leading  role,  that  of  a  former  con- 
vict, who  had  been  falsely  imprisoned,  again  get- 
ting himself  involved  in  a  serious  murder.  Cast 
includes  Marie  Wilson  and  Regis  Toomey. 


The   Yacht   Club   Boys  bedevilling 
poor  Eleanore  Whitney  in  "Thrill 
of  a  Lifetime." 
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. . .  Here  comes  Fred's  bis  dancinp 
show  . . .  with  Hollywood's  Gir 
of  Your  Dreams  for  romance . . . 
and  George  and  Gracie  Gracier 
than  ever! . . .  New  daring  dance 
creations! . . .  New  bluezy  sono 
swingsations! . . .  New  knock- 
out laugh  sensations ! ...  in  a 
dizzical,  dancical,  musical 
show  thrilled  to  the  top 
with  buoyant  life  at  its 
gayest ! 

"Foggy  Day"— "Nice  Work 
w  If  You  Can  Get  It"— 
Can't  Be  Bothered  Now" 
*  —"Things  Are  Looking  Up" 


Silver  Screen 


PRAFTS? 

GARGLE  LISTERINE 

Like  wet  feet,  drafts  are  dangerous 
because  they  chill  the  body  un- 
equally, weakening  its  resistance  to 
germs.  Avoid  all  drafts,  and  when  you 
have  been  in  one,  gargle  Listerine. 


EXPOSURE? 

GARGLE  LISTERINE 

When  a  person  coughs  or  sneezes  on 
you,  the  air  carries  bacteria  and  de- 
posits them  in  your  nose  and  throat. 
Prompt  action  with  Listerine,  which 
kills  germs,  may  avert  an  oncoming 
cold. 


Listerine  kills  germs 
associated  with  colds  and 
sore  throat 

Tests  During  7  Years'  Research  Show  Cold  Prevention 
Results  That  Amaze  Even  Medical  Men 


No  remedy  or  treatment  that  we 
know  of  can  show  the  brilliant 
clinical  record  in  fighting  colds  that 
Listerine  advances.  Listerine  offers 
you  the  possibility  of  getting  off 
with  light  colds  this  year,  or  no 
colds  at  all.  It  is  the  new  therapy 
that  succeeds. 

Tests  made  during  7  years  of 
research  showed  this: 

That  those  who  gargled  Listerine 
Antiseptic  twice  a  day  had  fewer 
colds,  milder  colds,  and  colds  of 
shorter  duration  than  non-users. 
More  important  still — colds  of  Lis- 
terine users  reached  the  dreaded 
danger  zone  of  the  chest  less  fre- 
quently than  colds  of  non-users. 

Why  such  results,  that  impress 
even  medical  men?  Why  is  Lis- 
terine preferred  to  drastic  purga- 
tives that  may  weaken  the  system, 
vaccines  that  sometimes  upset  the 
patient,  and  those  inhalants  which 
may  irritate  the  nasal  passages? 

Here  is  why:  Listerine  treats 
colds  for  what  they  really  are — 
acute  local  infections.  And  the 
quickest  way  to  combat  local  in- 
fections, as  any  doctor  will  tell  you, 
is  to  kill  the  germs  involved  in 
them.  That  is  exactly  what  the 
Listerine  gargle  does. 


The  secret  of  Listerine's  success, 
we  believe,  must  be  that  it  reaches 
the  virus  (germ)  which  many  au- 
thorities say  causes  colds.  At  the 
same  time  it  kills  by  millions  the 
threatening  "secondary  invaders" 
— germs  that  usually  inhabit  even 
normal  mouths,  waiting  until  re- 
sistance is  low  to  strike.  Among 
them  are  the  dangerous  influenza 
and  streptococcus  germs.  These 
"secondary  invaders"  are  the  germs 
that  complicate  a  cold  and  produce 
inflammation.  They  must  be  held 
under  control. 

Five  minutes  after  gargling  with 
Listerine  Antiseptic,  tests  showed 
a  germ  reduction  averaging  94.6%. 
Fifteen  minutes  after,  96.7%.  Even 
one  hour  after,  nearly  80%  on  the 
average.  This  amazing  germ  reduc- 
tion gives  Nature  a  helping  hand, 
and  materially  reduces  the  risk  of 
cold.  That  is  a  matter  of  labora- 
tory record. 

Use  Listerine  night  and  morning, 
and  at  the  first  symptom  of  a  cold, 
increase  the  gargle  to  once  every 
two  hours.  This  pleasant  precau- 
tion may  spare  you  a  long  and  ex- 
pensive period  of  suffering. 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Company 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


IT  POURS  ON  THE  TEETH  A  'WONDERFULl.YX 
FRAGRANT,  CLEANSING,  MILKY  WHITE  I 
SOLUTION  THAT  SIMPLY  SWEEPS  AWAYt 
THOSE  TINY  DEPOSITS  STAINED  BY  \ 
TOBACCO  SMOKE.  ALL  THE  GIRLS  J 
AT  THE  BRIDGE  CLUB  ARE  TALKING  / 
ABOUT   IT  . 


WHY  DONT  YOU  TRY  A  TUBE? 


Don't  take  our  word  or  the 
word  of  famous  New  York 
beauties  about  Listerine  Tooth 
Paste.  Try  it  yourself.  See  how 
quickly  it  attacks  tobacco- 
stained  deposits  on  teeth.  How 
its  fragrant,  milky-white  so- 
lution bathes  the  teeth  and 
gums  and  leaves  them  fresh, 
clean  and  healthy.  How  its 


high-lustre  polishing  agents 
restore  natural  brilliance  and 
beauty  to  your  teeth.  Don't 
forget  its  economy  either. 
More  than  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  first-rate  dentifrice 
in  the  40(  tube.  The  25(  size 
is  proportionately  economical. 
Get  a  tube  from  your  drug- 
gist today. 
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Topics 

For  Gossips 


DOLORES  DEL  RIO  S  gift  to  the 
Gary  Cooper  heiress— the  very 
first  to  be  received  by  the  way— was 
a  tiny  cross  of  baguette  emeralds 
suspended  from  a  platinum  chain 
of  exquisite  workmanship.  Dolores 
and  Sandra  Cooper  are  the  closest 
of  friends,  and  Dolores  is  the  baby's 
godmother. 

Unlike  most  men  who  want  boys 
Gary  wanted  a  little  girl  and  his 
friends  say  that  he  simply  sits  by 
the  hour  with  the  most  pleased  ex- 
pression on  his  face  gazing  at  the 
diminutive   Maria   Veronica.  "Ba- 
bies,"   he    said    very    seriously  to 
Claudette  Colbert  on  the  set  one 
day,  as  if  he  had  just  made  a  great 
discovery,  "have  finger   nails  just 
like  grown  ups.  And  you  have  to  keep  them 
cut  too  or  else  they'll  scratch  themselves." 
Gary,  of  course,  is  an  authority  on  babies 
now. 

ANITA  LOUISE,  dining  at  Clara  Bow's 
"IT"  cafe,  ai'oused  a  lot  of  interest 
with  her  hand  bag  which  was  actually  three 
small  bags  of  antelope  in  shades  of  navy, 
powder  and  Wallis  blue,  strung  on  a  silver 
chain.  "One  to  hold  make-up,  one  for 
money,  and  one  for  handkerchief  and  do- 
dads,"  Anita  explained.  But  you  have  to 
remember  which  is  which. 

WC.  FIELDS,  who  disobeyed  all  the 
doctor's   orders,   attributes   his  re- 
covery to  "scientific  neglect." 

„ — »<§>, — » 

MARJORIE  GATESON  has  found  a 
new  use  for  those  little  perfume  bugs 
that  were  all  the  rage  last  summer.  "So 
many  women  and  girls  use  perfume  behind 
the  ear,  and  then  wonder  why  their  skin 
gets  all  dry  and  rough  in  that  spot,"  says 
Marjorie.  "So  I  took  two  of  those  small 
hollow  bugs  and  had  them  made  into 
clip  earrings,  put  in  my  favorite  scent,  and 
now  I  save  my  skin." 

ii  «§»  n 

FREDDIE  BARTHOLOMEW  is  not  only 
1  a  great  admirer  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
but  has  some  of  that  famous  American's 
scientific  curiosity.  Franklin,  as  you  know 
from  your  text  books,  with  a  kite  string 
and  key  discovered  electricity  in  the  sky. 
Freddie,  by  attaching  a  radio  aerial  to  the 
metal  band  temporarily  worn  on  his  teeth, 
has  proven  that  he  makes  a  perfect  an- 
tenna. 

When  his  Aunt  Cissy  heard  Freddie's 
radio  going  after  the  usual  bedtime  hour 
she  investigated.  "I  found  Freddie  sitting 
up  in  bed,  with  wire  running  from  his 
radio  to  the  band  the  dentist  recently  put 
on  his  teeth,"  she  said.  "He  explained  that 
there  was  no  danger  of  his  getting  a  shock. 
I  was  the  one  who  received  the  shock." 

"And  besides,"  said  Freddie,  "my  radio 
works  better.  Using  myself  as  an  antenna, 
I  get  twice  the  volume." 


PAT  O'BRIEN  inadvertently  caused  much 
excitement  on  the  set  of  "Women  Are 
Like  That."  Every  time  he  approached  the 
mike  the  sound  engineer  threw  a  fit.  "You 
squeak,"  he  yelled. 

"I  got  wet  in  the  fog  last  night,"  kidded 
Pat.  In  spite  of  discarding  keys,  watch  fob, 
change,  and  even  his  shoes,  the  squeak  still 
continued.  Finally  it  was  traced  to  his 
metal  suspenders.  A  belt  was  hastily  sub- 
stituted for  Pat's  galluses  and  the  show 
went  on.  That  mike  is  as  sensitive  as  the 
little  Princess  who  slept,  or  rather  couldn't 
sleep,  on  a  pea. 

> — "#» — » 

HAVE  you  been  reading  about  Clark 
Gable  appearing  at  football  games  and 
driving  around  with  a  pretty  blonde,  not 
Carole  Lombard?  Well,  the  pretty  blonde 
is  Alice  Marble,  the  tennis  champion,  and, 
incidentally,  one  of  Carole's  best  friends, 
and  Carole  knows  all  about  it  so  don't  get 
excited.  Alice  looks  very  much  like  Vir- 
ginia Bruce,  and  thanks  to  Carole,  who 
insisted  upon  the  studio  giving  her  a  test, 
now  has  a  Paramount  contract. 

Carole  is  spending  her  last  few  days  be- 
fore she  has  to  face  the  camera  with  Fer- 
nand  Gravet  (lucky  girl)  in  furnishing  and 
decorating  Gable's  new  ranch  house,  which 
is  out  near  Tarzana  in  the  Valley  and  very 
near  the  ranches  of  Barbara  Stanwyck,  Bob 
Taylor,  and  Paul  Kelley.  If  Carole  hadn't 
turned  out  to  be  a  first  rate  movie  star  she 
could  have  been  a  first  rate  interior  dec- 
orator. And  Clark,  who  has  been  living  at 
a  hotel  for  two  years,  is  as  happy  as  a 
schoolboy  over  his  new  hunting  lodge. 

— » 

WHEN  it  comes  to  starting  fads  in 
Hollywood  there  is  no  one  like  Joan 
Crawford.  Joan's  fad-of-the-month  is  an 
ornament  made  of  wood  which  she  wears 
on  the  lapel  of  her  tailored  suits,  on  the 
necklines  of  her  sweaters,  on  her  hats,  on 
her  slacks,  and  on  her  purses.  Sometimes 
the  wooden  ornament  is  a  carved  pineapple 


Nothing  makes  a  holiday  wreath 
prettier  than  Rita  Johnson's 
lovely  face  smiling  through.  She 
will  next  be  seen  in  "The  Four 
Marys." 


with  green  feathers  decorating  the  top,  and 
other  times  it's  a  palm  tree,  or  a  duck,  or 
practically  anything  you  can  think  of. 

» — <#>   . 

WHEN  Lupe  Velez  left  Mexico  as  a 
child  a  dollar  looked  like  the  United 
States  mint  to  her.  But  in  November,  Lupe 
returned  to  her  native  Mexico  City  to  make 
a  picture  for  Azteca  Films  and  for  three 
weeks'  work  she  received  $37,000  (which 
looks  like  the  United  States  mint  to  me). 
The  title  of  the  picture  is  "La  Sandunga" 
and  it's  a  story  of  the  history  of  Mexico. 
Her  bridegroom  of  five  years  (and  there 
were  many  of  us  who  said  it  wouldn't  last 
five  weeks)  sailed  her  down  as  far  as  Acu- 
pulco,  Mexico,  on  the  Weissmuller  yacht, 
"Guadalupe." 

THE  first  lime  it  has  ever  been  seen  at 
Hollywood's  favorite  desert  resort,  Palm 
Springs!  A  bathing  suit  with  sleeves! 
Eleanor  Powell  was  quite  a  sensation  jvhen 
she  appeared  at  a  swimming  club  there  in 
a  blue  sharkskin  bathing  suit  with  set-in 
sleeves,  fitted  at  the  waistline  and  backless. 
Why  sleeves?  Don't  ask  me,  I  only  work 
here. 

—"%>• — - 

T  ANA  TURNER,  who  used  to  be  Wayne 
L_,  Monis'  girl  (who  hasn't?)  is  now  ex- 
changing smiles  with  Buddy  Westmore, 
who  is  Mal  tha  Rave's  "ex."  And  Wayne  is 
dating  Cecilia  Parker,  who  used  to  be 
Michael  Whalen's  steady,  says  it's  love  at 
last.  And  Tyrone  Power,  fresh  back  from  a 
trip  to  New  York  to  see  Janet  Gaynor,  took 
Sonja  Henie  to  Norma  Shearer's  Hallowe'en 
party.  It's  all  so  confusing.  But  anyway  Jon 
Hall  is  still  the  favorite  of  Countess  di 
Frasso. 
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MERRY  CHRISTMAS 
BODY! 

The  holiday  spirit,  ushering 
in  that  great  day  of  days,  is  every- 
where, very  much  including  our  own 
movieland.  As  the  sun  slowly  sinks 
in  the  golden  west  on  the  closing 
moments  of  December  24,  Hollywood 
pauses  in  her  mad  rush  and  turns 
sentimental  to  a  fault. 

Stars  with  electric-light  names 
lavish  their  precious  time  on  the 
tying  of  tinsel  ribbon  and  the  plac- 
ing of  spun-glass  ornaments  on  the 
tops  of  Christmas  trees,  while  orchid 
corsages  are  forgotten  for  holly 
wreaths  and  scripts  abandoned  for 
the  hilarity  of  stuffing  stockings! 

A  number  of  stars  pause  fre- 
quently in  their  tasks  and  relive  in 
their  minds  other  cheery  Christmases 
spent  in  climes  far,  far  away  from 
sunny  California.  There  is  Dolores 
Del  Rio,  whose  early  Yuletides  were 

all  spent  in  Mexico.  At  her  home,  Christmas  Eve  is  always  an 
occasion  for  great  gladness.  Gifts  are  exchanged  and  sometimes 
they  are  placed  around  a  carved  image  of  the  Christ  Child,  instead 
of  on  or  about  a  tree. 

"In  my  country,  Christmas  Eve  was  largely  a  time  for  prayer," 
mused  Dolores.  "I  recall  no  meat  was  ever  eaten  until  after  mid- 
night. The  older  people  always  attended  Mass,  and  then  a  feast 
was  held  which  usually  lasted  until  about  three  in  the  morning! 
Santa  Claus  isn't  well-known  in  Mexico  as  he  is  here.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Mexican  Santa  Claus  is  a  snake!  In  1930  the  Ministry 
of  Education  banished  Santa  from  Mexico  by  decree.  The  reason 
given  was  that  the  usual  representation  of  the  Christmas  Saint 
swathed  in  furs  and  woolens  and  driving  a  sleigh  is  very  incon- 
gruous in  the  mild  Mexican  climate,  where  snow  is  rarely  seen. 
But  to  console  the  children,  the  Ministry  appointed  Quetzalco- 
huati,  an  old  Aztec  god,  to  the  position  of  Mexican  Mr.  Claus. 
Quetzalcohuati  is  popularly  represented  as  a  feathered  snake,  the 
symbol  of  the  aboriginal  deity  of  cheer  and  forerunner  of 
Christianity. 

"When  I  was  quite  small,  my  folks  would  tuck  me  into  bed 
early  on  Christmas  Eve  and  the  next  day  I  woke  to  find  my 
presents  scattered  on  a  big  table  beside  the  bed.  I  arose  early  to 
attend  Mass,  spent  most  of  the  morning  in  church  and  returned 
home  to  a  huge  Christmas  dinner  that  I  remember  was  always 
shared  by  close  friends  of  the  family  and  relatives." 

Johnny  Weissmuller  is  going  to  be  introduced  once  again  to 
another  old  Mexican  observance,  called  the  Pinata,  which  is  what 
Lupe  Velez  arranges  for  every  Christmas  Eve.  The  Pinata  demands 
that  all  remain  quiet  and  solemn  until  midnight,  when  one  of 
those  present  is  blindfolded  and  given  a  club.  A  small  earthern 
receptacle  previously  has  been  packed  with  small  gifts,  and  when 
the  blindfolded  member  of  the  family  strikes  out  and  breaks  the 
jar,  there  is  a  scramble  for  the  presents.  Nobody,  believes  Lupe, 
has  so  much  fun  at  Christmas  time  as  she  does. 

Claudette  Colbert  wistfully  reminisced  of  past  Yuletides  spent 
in  her  native  Paris  during  her  very  early  childhood. 


( Top  )  Ronald 
Colman  draws 
from  the  mem- 
ories of  his  Eng- 
lish boyhood  to 
make  his  Yuletide 
a  happy  one. 
(Above)  Mar- 
guerite Churchill 
remembers  gay 
South  American 
holiday  celebra- 
tions. (Above, 
right)  Victor 
McLaglen  also 
cleaves  to  British 
customs.  (Right) 
Marlene  Dietrich 
recalls  the  story 
that  she  was  told, 
when  she  was  a 
child  in  Germany, 
of  the  origin  of 
the  Christmas 
Tree. 


"The  French  Noel  or  Christmas  Day  is  all  for  the  children," 
she  explained.  "The  poor  grown-ups  have  to  wait  until  New 
Year's  Day  for  their  celebration.  Oddly  enough,  the  children  never 
hang  up  their  stockings,  but,  instead,  set  their  shoes  out  on  the 
front  doorstep!  The  next  morning  they  are  delighted  to  find  them 
all  stuffed  with  gifts. 

"On  New  Year's  the  adults'  turn  comes.  It  is  a  French  custom 
to  remember  with  a  gift  each  person  who  has  entertained  you 
during  the  year.  Because  the  French  always  greet  Christmas  with 
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Though  Customs 
Vary  Throughout  The 
World  Every  Life 
Becomes  Beaut 
When  Touched  By 
The  Spirit  Of  C  hrist= 
mas. 


(Top,  right)  No 
Christmas  legends 
are  stranger  than 
those  of  Mexico 
and  no  one  ever 
had  so  much  fun 
as  Lupe  Velez  did. 
(Above,  center) 
Paul  Lukas  says 
that  in  Hungary- 
he  used  to  eat  too 
much!  (Above) 
When  his  thoughts 
turn  back  to 
Christmas  in  Ire- 
land, George  Brent 
lights  a  peat  fire 
to  keep  alive  some 
of  life's  dearest 
memories. 


gay  parties,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  hold  open  house  this  year  and 
see  how  jolly  a  time  I  can  stir  up." 

"The  holiday  season  always  takes  me  back  to  Merrie  England, 
in  spirit  if  not  in  body!"  exclaimed  Ronald  Colman.  "Those 
memories  of  my  boyhood,  I  think,  are  the  happiest  anyone  could 
experience.  There  was  the  gathering  of  mistletoe,  the  finding  of 
the  best  Yule  log.  An  impressive  part  of  the  English  Christmas  is 
the  moment  when  this  huge  log  is  dragged  into  the  fireplace  and 
lighted  with  a  splinter  from  last  year's  log. 


"How  well,  too,  I  can  hear  those  delightful 
English  carol  singers,  going  from  door  to 
door,  street  to  street,  singing  at  the  top  of 
their  vibrant  young  voices!   How  beautiful 
their  carols— in  the  stillness  of  the  London 
night!  'God  rest  you,  merrie  gentlemen,  let  nothing 
you  dismay:  Remember  Christ  our  Saviour  was  born 
on  Christmas  Day!' 

"A  Vuletide  in  Britain  is  a  wondrous  thing,  but  any 
Christmas  anywhere  can  be  wondrous  if  one  but  car- 
ries the  emotion  in  his  heart.  My  Christmas  dinner 
this  year  will  be,  as  always,  very  English  in  flavour. 
There  will  be  the  plum  pudding,  a  Yorkshire  pudding 
and,  of  course,  the  roast  beef!  I  hope  to  .entertain  a  few 
friends  with  a  midnight  buffet  supper  on  Noel  Eve,  and 
probably  will  engage  a  few  singers  to  render  carols.  If  I 
cannot  spend  Christmas  in  my  native  land,  then  I  reg- 
ularly do  the  next  best  thing  and  try  to  bring  a  bit  of 
England  to  Hollywood  to  spend  Christmas!" 
Other  "Englishers"  will  gal  her  at  the  home  of  Ralph  Forbes 
and  Heather  Angel  for  a  Yule  dinner.  It's  to  be  American 
in  style,  except  that  Una  O'Connor,  a  guest,  is  planning  on 
having  brandy  burning  on  the  plum  pudding,  in  the  good 
old-fashioned  British  way.  Miss  O'Connor  reveals,  incidentally, 
that  she  has  discarded  the  English  custom  of  wrapping  pres- 
ents in  brown  paper  and  twine,  for  the  American  style,  which 
is  gayer  and  brighter. 

"Christmas  in  Germany!"  sighs  Marlene  Dietrich,  whenever  the 
holiday  season  comes.  "Ah,  what  a  glad  time— what  cheer  and 
good  will.  Although  I  may  never  return  to  my  fatherland,  I  shall 
never  forget  the  German  Yuletide  festival  which  opens  on  the 
Eve  of  St.  Nicholas  Day,  December  6,  and  the  merry-making  con- 
tinues until  after  the  25th.  Weinacht  or  Christmas  Eve  is  in  some 
places  celebrated  as  a  feast  occasion  and  the  children  receive 
presents  at  this  time.  In  other  parts  of  Germany,  it  is  a  time  for 
fasting,  for  animals  as  well  as  humans. 

"At  midnight  those  who  can  attend  Mass  and  the  superstitious 
insist  that  the  animals,  too,  kneel  at  this  Holy  Hour!  There  are 
even  certain  sections  of  the  German  Alps  where  the  peasants  be- 
lieve animals  are  blessed  with  the  power  of  speech  for  a  few 
minutes  on  every  Christmas  Eve,  but— as  it  is  considered  a  terrible 
sin  to  listen,  no  one,  apparently,  has  ever  investigated  the  matter! 

"Christmas  trees  abound  in  Germany.  You  know,  it  was  Martin 
Luther  who  first  introduced  to  us  the  tree— he  is  thought  to  have 
been  taking  a  lonely  walk  through  the  woods  when  he  imagined 
the  fir  trees  all  adorned  with  stars— and  the  Christmas  tree  is 
supposed  to  be  his  dream  come  true!  About  every  home  in  Ger- 
many has  a  tree,  and  hospitals  and  prisons  are  well  supplied.  Even 
those  who  have  passed  on  to  another  world  aren't  forgotten,  and 
tiny  candle-lit  trees  glow  above  their  graves!  A  good  many  of  the 
toys  and  knick-knacks  you  see  in  the  big  department  stores  are 
made  in  Germany  and  some  of  those  old  toy-makers  look  just  like 
old  St.  Nick  himself  as  they  sing  and  work  at  the  same  time  before 
their  huge  work  benches,  shaping  all  sorts  of  amazing  toys  for  the 
little  ones. 

"There  are  many  tempting  things  t0'  eat  at  the  average  German 
Christmas  Day  dinner,  including  roast  pig,  pfeffer  kuchen  (cake), 
fish  patties,  noodles,  fruits,  home-made  wines  and  marzipan,  those 
delicacies  made  from  chopped  almond  [Cojttinued  on  page  72] 
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The  Broadway  Columnist  Has  Made  R  cmarkable  Discoveries  In  The  F  urlieu 
Of  Pictures.     Seeking  Super-Souls,  Ed  Fo  una 
Only  H  uman  Deinqs: 


1HAVE  been  deceived,  grossly.  I  have  been  flim-flammed.  And  I 
propose  now  to  strike  back  and  mortally  wound  those  magazine 
writers  who  betrayed  my  confidence.  Let  me  tell  you  a  sad  story, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  a  story  that  will  bring  tears  to  your  eyes, 
and  oaths  to  your  lips;  the  story  of  a  Broadway  columnist  who 
had  to  travel  to  Hollywood  to  learn  that  you  can't  believe  what 
you  read  in  the  papers. 

I  had  read,  in  a  magazine  back  east,  that  Carole  Lombard  was 
so  full  of  the  joy  and  elixir  of  life  that  she  resented  nightfall.  Her 
resentment,  the  writer  pointed  out,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Miss 
Lombard  loved  to  get  up  at  six  o'clock  every  morning,  rush  to  the 
stables  and  select  a  spirited  mount,  gallop  until  seven,  returning 
then  to  the  swimming  pool  for  a  thirty-minute  swim  before  sitting 
down  at  the  breakfast  table  for  a  slice  of  toast,  half  a  grapefruit 

and  a  glass  of  milk. 

To  a  Broadway  columnist, 
this  exciting  picture  of  an  ex- 
citing star  was  spell-binding. 
That,  I  said  to  myself,  is  the 
way  life  should  be  lived.  Sadly 
I  contrasted  my  own  wretched 
existence  with  the 
Lombard    plan;  get- 
ting   up    at    3  p.m., 
patrolling  the  Broad- 
way beat  until  4  a.m. 
the  next  morning, 
missing  the  sun  and 
the  fresh  air  that  the 
Constitution     of  the 
United  States  guaran- 


(Top)  He's  the  best 
dancer  in  any  ballroom 
and,  when  Ceasar  Ro- 
mero teams  up  for  a 
tango  with  Loretta 
Young,  it's  the  peak  of  \ 
the  party.  (Above)  \ 
The  misquoted  Dolores  % 
Del  Rio.  (Right)  Fred  Astaire  knows 
all  the  steps  including  the  way  to  walk 
away  from  an  ill-bred  interviewer. 
(Next)  Sullivan  went  to  Katharine 
Hepburn's  set,  and  heard  her  pals  call 
her  "Katie."  (Top,  right)  Mae  West 
figured  out  it  was  time  someone  made  a  screen 
character  wit'i  a  lust  for  lifs,  and  that  to  laugh 
with  gusto  was  wiiolesome.  And  she  made  it  pay. 


tees  to  the  constitution  of  every  citizen.  So  when  he  got  to  Holly- 
wood, your  reporter  made  a  beeline  lor  the  "True  Confessions" 
set  where  Miss  Lombard  was  emoting  with  Fred  MacMurray. 
Somewhat  dubiously  I  surveyed  her.  Was  it  possible  that  this  tiny 
feminine  creature  tamed  lively  horses,  and  swam  for  thirty  min- 
utes at  a  stretch?  But  as  these  doubts  assailed  me,  I  remembered 
that  I'd  read  it  in  the  papers  and  the  fan  magazines,  and  certainly 
they  uttered  nothing  but  truth  in  their  columns. 

So  Sullivan,  the  next  morning,  left  a  call  lor  5  a.m.  at  the 
Beverly-Wilshire  Hotel.  And  at  5:30  a.m.,  I  was  dressed  in  a 
V-necked  sweater,  a  pair  of  riding  breeches  from  Saks  Filth  Ave- 
nue Store,  a  pair  of  boots  and  a  heavy  pair  of  riding  gloves.  The 
hotel  doorman  looked  at  me  curiously  when  the  garage  attendant 
brought  up  my  car,  a  roadster.  "Are  you  making  a  western  pic- 
ture, Mr.  Sullivan?"  he  asked  civilly.  I  shook  my  head:  "Thought 
I'd  go  out  and  take  a  brisk  canter  this  morning,"  I  explained. 
"Where  do  all  the  stars  go  riding— what's  the  favorite  bridle 
path?"  The  doorman  started  grinning:  "Say,  the  only  exercise  they 
do  is  to  paste  their  clippings  in  scrapbooks,"  he  said. 

Dismissing  him  as  nothing  hut  a  heckler,  perhaps  even  a  Com- 
munist, I  rolled  away  from  the  hotel  and  started  for  Carole  Lom- 
bard's home.  Arriving  there,  I  seated  myself  on  the  porch  to  wail 
for  her  appearance.  For  fifteen  minutes  I  waited,  and  then  the 
horrible  truth  sank  in.  I'd  missed  her.  The  magazine  article  had 
said  she  got  up  every  morning  at  6  o'clock,  and  here  it  was  almost 
6:25.  Hastily  I  jumped  back  into  the  car  and  pointed  it  toward 
Beverly  Glenn.  She  would  be  there,  or  perhaps  I'd  find  her  gal- 
loping through  Topango  Pass,  her  hair  flying  in  the  wind,  her 
cheeks  stung  to  color  by  the  wind. 

Not  a  sound  stirred  the  echoes  of  Topango  Pass  or  Beverly 
Glenn.  Cupping  my  hands  to  mouth,  I  hallooed,  as  they  do  in  the 
Swiss  Alps.  No  result.  I  remembered  an  Indian  picture  which  had 
been  shown  at  the  Port  Chester  nickolodeon  in  my  youth.  The 
Indian  scouts,  to  hear  horses  galloping,  put  their  ears  to  the 
ground  to  detect  the  vibration  of  hoofs,  at  a  distance.  Perhaps 
Carole  was  in  the  distance.  I  adjusted  the  brakes,  climbed  out  ot 
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the  car  and  knelt  in  the  road,  ear 
flattened  to  the  ground.  To  mv 
amazed  delight,  the  trick  worked. 
Sure  enough,  I  could  hear  the 
noise  of  hoofs  far,  far  away.  Sud- 
denly, too,  a  voice  shouted:  "Hey. 
yon.  get  up  out  of  there."  A 
farmer,  his  cart  loaded  with  to- 
matoes, was  staring  at  me  over 
the  top  of  his  horse's  head.  He 
had  come  around  the  mountain 
bend  with  his  horse  and  wagon, 
and  those  were  the  hoofs  I'd 
heard. 

Shamefacedly,  I  withdrew  from 
my  awkward  position,  and  he 
chirruped  loudly  to  his  nag  and 
drove  past,  still  looking  at  me 
with  the  greatest  suspicion.  He 
was  looking  back  at  me  when  an- 
other curve  blocked  him  from 
view.  I  was  afraid  to  guess  at 
what  he  was  thinking,  but  luckily 
my  New  York  license  plates  were 
visible.  You  can  do  almost  any- 
thing out  here  with  New  York 
license  plates  on  your  car;  they 
figure  New  Yorkers  are  just  nat- 
urally daffy,  I  guess. 

I  drove  back  to  the  Lombard 
residence.  Perhaps  she'd  returned 
and  was  in  the  swimming  pool 
about  in  the  cold  water  as  the  magazine 
writer  had  said.  1  wandered  back  to  the 
swimming  pool,  and  Shock  No.  2  arrived. 
There  was  no  water  in  it.  A  Filipino  gar- 
dener looked  up  impassively  from  his  gar- 
dening: "What  time  does  Miss  Lombard  go 
swimming?"  I  asked  him 
politely.  No  answer.  So  I 
resorted  to  pigeon-Eng- 
lish and  made  motions 
with  my  hands  to  illus- 
trate. "Miss  Lombard,  so 
far  as  I  know,  doesn't 
know  how  to  swim"  this 
amazing  person  said.  "The 


pool  is  only  for  her 
guests."  Now  I  was 
sawing  the  air:  "I 
thought  you  didn't 
understand  English?" 
I  said  lamely.  "I  won 
an  LL.D.  at  South- 
ern California,"  he 
said,  and  returned  to  the  trim- 
ming of  an  avocado  tree. 

So   your   reporter    quit,  got 
back  in  his  car  in  disgust.  The 
stories  about  those  6  a.m.  can- 
ters (not  Eddie)  was  the  bunk 
then.  So,  too,  were  the  stories 
about  the  gay  abandon  of  the 
swimming  pool.  Probablv  if  I'd 
stayed  for  breakfast,  I'd  find  her,  instead  of  dieting, 
cutting  up  a  steak.  Yes,  indeed,  it  was  all  very 
bewildering. 

Loretta  Young  had  prepared  me  for  disillusion. 
Sitting  with  her  and  Director  Walter  Lang  in  the 
ornate  20th  Century-Fox  bungalow  set  aside  for  her 
use,  at  lunch  the  day  previous,  she  had  been  tell- 
ing me  how  she  prepared  for  the  day's  work  before 
the  cameras.  Loretta  explained  howr  she  curled  the 
front  of  her  hair,  while  the  maid  curled  the  back 
of  it  before  going  under  the  dryer:  "I  suppose  while 
you're  in  the  dryer  you  read  and  memorize  the 
script,"  I  said.  Miss  Young  turned  up  her  lovely 
nose:  "I  should,  but  I  don't,"  she  said  gaily.  "I 
prefer  to  read  a  book."  Director  Lang  nodded: 
"You're  telling  me,"  he  said,  succinctly. 

Or  the  interview  with  Dolores  Del  Rio  should 
have   warned   me   that   [Continued   on   page  70] 
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Spencer  Tracy  shares 
his  pay  envelope  and, 
like  Loretta  Young  and 
Dick  Powell,  finds  that 
success  in  pictures  is 
big  enough  to  go 
'round. 


THE  Hollywood  game  is  exciting,  exact- 
ing and  often  dangerous.  It's  a  turbulent 
journey  to  the  top  and  even  the  most 
gifted  actors  and  actresses  need  specialists 
to  help  them.  Almost  every  star  gives  grate- 
ful credit  to  some  manager,  secretary,  or 
perhaps,  a  hairdresser,  for  carrying  them 
over  the  hurdles  to  success. 

Being  pounded  into  shape  by  Donald 
Loomis,  physical  instructor  of  Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer  studio,  was  the  most  important 
factor  in  Robert  Taylor's  meteoric  flight  to 
film  success. 

An  odd  quirk  may  scoot  one  into  Holly- 
wood's fatal  oblivion  and  Bob  must  some- 
times ask  himself  just  where  he  would  be 
today  if  Loomis  hadn't  grasped  him  firmly 
by  his  thin  shoulders  and  remodeled  him 
into  the  hero-physique.  The  camera's  edict 
is  that  even  with  a  perfect  profile  a  man 
can't  be  romantic  if  he  is  too  thin.  Or  too 
fat.  The  male  glamour  is  measured  by 
girth. 

Handsome,  and  with  ingratiating  charm, 
Bob's  looks  insistently  cast  him  as  the  ro- 
mantic hero  but  he  was  thin  and  scrawny, 
lacking  that  vibrant  personality  that  hero- 
ines crave,  on  and  off  the  screen.  So,  the 
MGM  po\vers-that-be  hastily  sent  him  to 
Donald  Loomis  with  instructions  to  do  his 
stuff. 

"Bob  had  never  gone  in  for  strenuous 
athletics  and  was  underweight  and  soft." 
Loomis  told  me.  "So,  I  put  him  on  a  rigid 
diet  and  exercise  schedule.  He  was  eager  to 
follow  every  suggestion  and  within  two 
weeks  there  was  a  noticeable  improvement 
and  he  became  so  interested  that  he  turned 
the  guest  room  of  his  bachelor  home  into 
a  fully  equipped  gymnasium,  where  he 
spends  much  time. 

"He  gained  twenty  pounds,  and  I  put 
six  inches  of  muscle  on  his  chest,  two 
inches  on  his  arms  and  two  on  his  neck. 
Now,  he's  a  husky  he-man,  in  better  health 
and  with  twice  the  energy  and  endurance 
he  ever  had.  Our  reward,  the  final  O.K.  for 
our  work,  was  when  Garbo  requested  that 
Bob  Taylor  be  her  Armand  in  'Camille.' 
That  was  the  ultimate  of  glamorous  selec- 
tion!" 

for  nine  years,  Lucille  de  Antoine  has 


been  Loretta  Young's  second  self. 

They  met  that  eventful  day  when  the 
thirteen-year-old  Loretta  crashed  the  studio 
and  convinced  Director  Mervy  LeRoy  she 
could  pinch-hit  for  her  sister  Polly  Ann  in 
"Naughty  but  Nice."  At  the  time,  Lucille 
was  Colleen  Moore's  hairdresser,  but  watch- 
ing the  goggly-eyed  kid  trying  to  act  grown- 
up, she  took  Loretta  under  her  wing— and 
there  she's  been  ever  since.  A  veteran  of 
the  studios,  she  taught  her  charge  the  ins 
and  outs  of  this  magic  world.  She  sees  that 
her  hair,  make-up,  costumes  are  right, 
coaches  her  in  acting  and  dialogue,  and 
she's  been  on  every  set  of  every  picture 
Loretta  has  made. 

Unassuming,  Lucille  prefers  the  back- 
ground, and  while  she  draws  her  salary 
from  Loretta  as  hairdresser,  Loretta  con- 
sults her  on  everything  from  contracts, 
roles,  the  tilt  of  her  new  hat,  even  about 
dates  with  the  boy  friends.  Through  the 
years  of  her  growing  up,  Lucille's  judgment 
and  watchfulness  have  played  a  most  im- 
portant part  in  carrying  Loretta  to  success 
as  one  of  the  brightest  of  the  Twentieth 
Century-Fox  stars. 

Said  Loretta,  "Not  only  is  Lucille  my 
most  intimate  friend  but  she's  my  best 
critic,  she  tells  me  the  unvarnished  truth, 
never  flatters.  She  knows  exactly  what  I 
should  do  and  I  can  tell  by  the  expression 
on  her  face  how  a  scene  went  over;  whether 
I  should  do  it  again  or  if  it  is  okay.  I 
couldn't  do  without  her  guidance,  she  is 
very  wise!" 

Dick  Powell's  career  has  been  pushed 
ahead  by  Mike  Levee,  well-known  Holly- 
wood artists'  representative. 

Said  Mr.  Levee,  as  we  talked  in  his  office, 
"Dick  is  a  talented  artist;  also,  a  shrewd 
business  man,  but  he  hasn't  the  time  nor 
the  experience  to  cope  with  the  complex 
angles  of  managing  his  own  career.  He  is 
too  wise  to  attempt  it  for  he  realizes  it  is 
a  business  for  an  expert. 

"Steering  a  film  career  to  success  requires 
an  expert;  there's  no  other  line  of  work 
like  it.  It  takes  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  intricate  phrases  involved  in  securing 
a  job,  negotiating  a  contract  advantageous 
to    all    concerned,    side   stepping  pitfalls 


and  insidious  dangers 
that  spell  ruin,  and 
protection  from  mul- 
titudinous demands, 
real  and  phony,  that 

come  from  every  source  one  can  think  of. 

"When  I  saw  Dick  in  'Forty-Second 
Street'  I  knew  he  was  a  star  with  outstand- 
ing personality  and  should  have  only  the 
best  material.  At  a  psychological  moment, 
I  decided  a  fling  on  the  radio  would  be 
wise  so  I  secured  a  nice  spot  for  him  with 
'Hollywood  Hotel.'  He  "was  a  sensation,  his 
popularity  soared,  and  his  salary  jumped  to 
three  times  what  it  had  been.  Then  he 
signed  with  Warner  Brothers  exclusively, 
for  films  and  radio,  and  not  only  stars  in 
good  pictures  but  takes  first  place  in  their 
new7  radio-film  Saturday  broadcast,  'Your 
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Movieland  Parade.' 

"Dick  has  the 
goods  and  it  is  up 
to  me  to  sell  him 
to  the  best  advan- 
tage. We  agree  on 
a  policy,  then  he 
turns  the  entire 
matter  over  to 
me.  Everything  at- 
tached to  this 
dream-world  of  mo- 
tion pictures  has 
its  practical  side 
and  while  it's  the 
most  thrilling  and 
exciting  game  in 
the  world,  it's  the 
trickiest;  every  step 
must  be  guarded." 

Josephine  Dillon 
Gable,  Hollywood's 
famous  voice  coach, 
made  it  possible  for 
Hungarian  Fran- 
ciska  Gaal  to  step 
into  the  leading 
feminine  role  of 
Cecil  De  Milk's 
spectacle,  "The 
Buccaneer"  for  her 
first  American  pic- 
ture. Without  this 
aid,  her  career 
could  not  have 
been  so  auspicious- 
ly launched. 

"We  began  from 
scratch,"  smilingly 
explained  Mrs.  Gable.  "Franciska  didn't 
know  a  word  of  English  but  she  has  an 
eager  mind  and  a  fine  intelligence,  and 
it  is  amazing  how  thoroughly  she  mas- 
tered  our    language,   leaving   but  the 
slightest   accent.    She's    emotional  and 
high-strung,  and   this  threw  her  voice 
too  high  so  that 
it    failed    to  ex- 
press her  person- 
ality. I  taught  her 
to  develop  the 
muscles  that  low- 
ered it   to  the 
proper  speaking 
key,   also,  inflec- 


When  the  day 
is  ended,  Carole 
Lombard  talks  it 
all  over  with  the 
girl  who  steers 
her  career. 


The  career  of  Robert  Taylor  wav- 
ered in  the  balance  until  a  stranger 
opened  the  shining  gate  to  fame. 
Franciska  Gaal  found  a  helping 
hand,  although  all  Hollywood  was 
new  to  her.  Warren  William 
(above)  will  not  take  the  credit 
for  his  success. 


tion,  tone  line,  and  how  to  make  and  keep 
her  voice  pliant  so  it  would  reflect  all  the 
varying  emotions.  She  was  perfect  in  every 
word  of  dialogue  before  she  started  her  pic- 
ture and  I  doubt  if  any  foreign  star  was 
ever  so  well  equipped. 

"Franciska  is  a  most  exciting  person— the 
gay,  ingenue  type,  sparkling  and  softly  fem- 
inine. Most  of  our  ingenues  are  sophisti- 
cated, brittle  and  wise-cracking,  and  I  pre- 
dict she'll  be  a  tremendous  sensation. 

"The  requirements  in  making  a  motion 
picture  is  different  from  any  other  mode  of 
speaking,  it  is  a  question  of  understanding 
the  mechanism  of  the  voice  and  its  relation 
to  the  machinery  of  the  microphone.  1  put 
Miss  Gaal  through  a  thorough  training  be- 
cause I  firmly  believe  the  voice  is  the  per- 
sonality of  the  screen!" 

There's  Spencer  Tracy.  He  wouldn't 
know  what  to  do  if  brother  Carroll  wasn't 
oil  hand  to  take  care  of  him  and  his  affairs. 

Grinning,  Spencer  told  me,  "All  his  life 
he's  specialized  in  getting  me  out  of  scrapes. 
When  1  sent  the  family  into  tears  by  run- 
ning away  and  joining  the  navy  during  the 
World  War,  Carroll  merely  gave  me  a 
dirty  look  and  joined  the  navy,  too,  to  look 
after  his  brat  brother.  When  I  had  a  chance 
at  Hollywood,  he  put  his  own  business 
aside  and  came  with  me  as  manager,  agent, 
and  all  around  grand  guy.  He's  the  best 
friend  a  fellow  ever  had.  I  never  could  have 
piloted  my  bark  in  this  crazy  business,  I'd 
have  been  sunk  in  a  month.  You  see,  I'm 
impractical,  business  is  Greek  to  me,  but 
Carroll  is  level-headed  and  smart,  he  keeps 
my  contracts  straight,  takes  care  of  the 
money,  gives  me  an  allowance,  and  every- 
thing is  swell. 

"Yes,  I'm  lucky.  I'd  never  be  where  I  am 
without  Carroll.  But  listen,  it's  Louise  who 
really  made  me.  All  that's  good  is  hers, 
the  bad  is  on  my  neck.  When  we  married, 
she  was  a  big  stage  star,  popular  on  Broad- 
way, but  when  we  came  to  Hollywood, 
Louise  gave  that  all  up  to  be  wife  and 
mother,  saying  one  actor  in  the  family  was 
enough.  That  was  a  fine  gesture  and  I  ap- 
preciate it." 

[Continued  on  page  68] 
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TYRONE 


POWER 


They  do  not  award  Olympic 
Championships   for  throwing 
and  holding  Tyrone.  Anyway, 
Sonja  would  qualify. 


TYRONE 
POWER  is  a 
dynamic,  high- 
strung,  fidgety 
young  man  who 
possesses  a  rare 
charm  and  the 
very  happy  fac- 
ulty of  being  able 
to  explain  away 
anything  with  the 
greatest  of  ease. 
He  can  explain 
away  Sonja  to 
Janet,  and  he 
can  explain  away 
Janet  to  Sonja— 
he  didn't  take 
that  quick  trip  to 
New  York  recent- 
ly to  see  Janet, 
of  course  not  (of 
course  not,  my 
eye)— and  with  a 
pleasant  smile  he 
can  explain  away 
both  Sonja  and 
Janet  to  Loretta 
Young.  He  once 
explained  away 
Dixie  Dunbar  so  d 
party  that  she  had 
home  by  another  ma 

At  the  age  of  seven  he  explained 
away  religion  to  his  complete  satis- 
faction, and,  I  may  add,  to  mine  too.  The  Power  children  were 
very  well  brought  up  and  every  night  when  Tyrone  and  ] i i tie 
Ann,  who  was  sixteen  months  younger  than  her  brother,  were 
tucked  away  in  their  nursery  beds  the  nurse  would  read  a  chapter 
of  the  Bible  to  them.  Ann  was  a  very  calm,  quiet  child,  a  bit  on 
the  phlegmatic  side,  and  in  direct  contrast  to  her  nervous,  excit- 
able brother.  One  night  when  the  nurse  had  finished  reading  the 
Twenty-Third  Psalm  and  turned  out  the  lights  Ann  awoke 
Tyrone  from  a  heavy  sleep  by  asking,  "What  does  it  mean  'The 
Lord  is  my  Shepherd,  I  shall  not  want?"  Tyrone  erupted  from  his 
sheets.  "It  means,"  he  shouted  none  too  spiritually,  "that  you  may 
not  get  all  you  want,  but  the  Lord  will  give  you  what  you  need. 
Shut  up  and  go  to  sleep."  Such  a  stupid  child  thought  Tyrone. 
He  wanted  to  shake  her.  Instead  he  snipped  off  her  curls  while  she 
slept.  Somehow  he  couldn't  explain  those  demolished  curls  to  his 
mother's  complete  satisfaction  the  next  morning.  He  said  a  big 
black  man  with  horns  came  in  during  the  night.  His  mother  said 
that  the  big  black  man  with  horns  was  named  Tyrone,  and  went 
into  action. 

Ever  since  "Lloyd's  of  London"  broke  upon  a  susceptible  world 
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in  the  fall  of  193G  women  have  been  mad  for  Tyrone  Power.  That 
smile,  those  romantic  eyes  with  the  long  thick  lashes  (quite  the 
longest  and  thickest  to  be  found  in  Hollywood,  outside  of 
Dietrich's  make-up  box)  do  something  to  them.  And  Darryl 
Zanuck,  ever  eager  to  please  the  ladies,  and  don't  say  you  don't 
know  why,  has  put  Tyrone  into  one  picture  right  after  another, 
the  last  being  "Second  Honeymoon"  with  Loretta  Young. 

If  any  young  man  has  the  right  to  say  "Move  over"  to  the 
Messieurs  Gable  and  Taylor  it  is  Tyrone,  for  they  do  say  that  his 
popularity  with  the  fans  is  simply  terrific.  But  success  hasn't  gone 
to  the  Power  head,  for  the  Power  head  is  much  too  absorbed  these 
days  in  work  and  love,  and  when  Tyrone  says,  "Move  over"  it 
will  not  be  to  a  couple  of  movie  idols  but  to  a  couple  of  pretty 
gals.  And  here's  a  tip,  you  romantics,  if  the  famous  screen  actor, 
Tyrone  Power,  ever  asks  you  for  a  date— and  it's  highly  probable, 
as  he  does  get  around— don't  keep  him  waiting,  for  he  is  decidedly 
the  impatient  type  and  if  there's  any  thing  he  hates  it's  to  be  kept 
waiting.  "Though  I  ought  to  be  used  to  it  by  now,"  he  says,  "I'm 
one  of  those  dreary  people  who's  always  on  time  and  I've  spent 

half  my  life  waiting  for  people." 

His  mother,  the  lovely  and  tal- 
ented Patia  Power,  had  a  little 
habit  in  those  old  days  in  Cincin- 
nati, before  the  Powers  could  aliord 
a  chauffeur,  that  simply  drove 
Tyrone  into  a  fine 
fury.  "I  lived  in 
,  ;  x  dread  of  the  morn- 

ings that  my  moth- 
er would  come 
down  to  breakfast 
and  say,  'Dear,  I 
want  you  to  drive 
me  into  town  to- 
day. I  want  to  do 
some  shopping.' 

"I  would  drive 
her  up  to  the  de- 
partment store  on 
a  crowded  street 
with  not  a  parking 


(In  circle)  Loretta  Young  and  our 
hero.  This  is  just  a  cold,  meaning- 
less clinch  for  "Second  Honeymoon," 
his  new  picture.  (Right,  above) 
The  babies  are  Tyrone  and  his 
sister,  Ann,  photographed  in  1917. 
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place  for  miles  around  and  she  would  gaily  say,  'Wait 
here,  I'll  only  be  gone  a  minute.'  Well,  naturally,  with 
everybody  honking  at  me  I'd  have  to  move  on  so  I'd  drive 
slowly  as  possible  around  the  block,  but  on  my  return 
there'd  be  no  mother.  Then  I  would  drive  around  two 
blocks,  then  three  blocks,  then  four  blocks,  but  still  no 
mother.  By  that  time  I  was  fit  to  be  tied,  and  so  mad  I 
could  almost  explode.  'I'll  let  her  wait,'  I'd  say  to  myself, 
and  drive  furiously  out  towards  the  suburbs  for  an  hour 
or  so.  Then,  thinking  I'd  punished  her  enough,  I'd  drive 
slowly  back  to  the  department  store,  and  there  would  be 
mother  just  coming  out  of  the  front  door  smiling  sweetly 
and  quite  unconcerned  about  it  all." 

Tyrone  hales  to  be  questioned  about  his  personal  life, 
so  don't  ever  ask  him,  "Where  were  you  last  night?  What 
did  you  do?"  He'll  shut  up  on  you  like  the  well-known 
clam.  He  doesn't  especially  like  dancing  but  he  doesn't  at 
all  mind  dressing  up  of  an  evening  and  going  for  a  round 
of  the  night  spots,  particularly  with  a  pretty  and  attrac- 
tive girl.  His  favorite  flower  is  the  white  carnation  but  if 
he  is  taking  you  to  a  premiere  or  a  party  he  will  very 
likely  send  orchids,  very  beautiful  orchids.  And  if  some- 
one rushes  up  to  him  at  the  theatre  or  club  and  greets 
him  most  cordially  and  Tyrone  chats  away  with  him  a 
mile  a  minute  without  introducing  you,  don't  think  he  is 
just  being  a  rude  young  man— heavens  no,  he  has  either 
forgotten  the  young  man's  name,  or  your  name,  and  is 
fighting  a  desperate  battle  with  his  memory  while  he 
suffers  the  tortures  of  the  damned.  This  name  forgetting 
is  one  of  his  worst  faults.  He  has  tried  terribly  hard  to 
overcome  it.  He  knows  your  name  is  Susie  Smith.  He  has 
known  you  well  for  three  years.  He  knows  the  color  of 
your  eyes  and  of  your  nail  polish.  But  the  minute  some- 
one pops  up  unexpectedly  and  he  has  to  introduce  you 
your  name  passes  entirely  out  of  his  mind.  You  can  well 
imagine  how  embarrassing  that  is  for  a  young  actor. 

At  the  premiere  of  "Wee  Willie  Winkle"  Tyrone  acted 
as  master  of  ceremonies  and  for  hours  before  arriving  at 
the  theatre  kept  repeating  the  names  of  the  cast  whom  he 
would  later  have  to  introduce  to  the  audience.  How 
horrible  if  he  should  forget  Shirley  Temple!  Well,  to  make 
a  long  story  short,  he  got  through  Shirley  Temple,  Victor 
McLaglen  and  June  Lang  okay,  but  Cesar  Romero  threw 
him.  Just  as  there  was  about  to  be  an  awkward  pause,  he 
remembered,  covered  up  beautifully,  gave  Mr.  Romero  to 
his  public,  and  practically  collapsed  from  fright.  He  never 
calls  you  by  the  wrong  name,  he  simply  doesn't  call  you 
at  all. 

Tyrone 
loathes  con- 
versation be- 
fore breakfast. 
He  wakes  up 
happy  enough 
but  he  just 
doesn't  feel 
like  talking 
until    he  has 


Janet  Gaynor  and  Tyrone 
Power  dancing  in  New 
York.  (Above,  right)  The 
Power  smile,  and  (above) 
Tyrone  and  Alice  Brady 
in  a  scene  from  "In  Old 
Chicago." 

( International ) 


been  up  for  an  hour  or  so.  He  has  to  have  eight 
hours  sleep,  if  he  has  less  he  is  fussy,  if  he  has 
more  he  is  dull.  He  doesn't  like  a  well-ordered 
house,  he  likes  unexpected  things  to  happen,  and 
they  usually  do.  He  lives  with  his  mother,  though 
at  present  she  is  visiting  his  sister  Ann,  who  is 
now  Mrs.  Leslie  Tyrer  and  lives  in  Honolulu. 
The  telephone  rings  day  and  night.  The  phone 
pad  in  the  Power  home  is  covered  with  little  signs 
like  ?  that  don't  mean  a  thing  to  Tyrone,  nor  to 
me.  but  might  mean  something  to  a  psycho- 
analyst if  you  want  to  call  one  in.  Ever  since  he 
was  a  kid  he  has  unconsciously  made  those  funny  little  symbols 
when  he  gets  a  pencil  in  his  hand.  He  doesn't  know  why. 

He  loves  gags  and  ribs,  and,  aided  and  abetted  by  Don  Ameche, 
another  ribber  de  luxe,  he  made  the  set  of  "In  Old  Chicago" 
more  or  less  of  a  madhouse.  Poor  Alice  Faye  never  knew  whether 
her  chair  was  going  to  break  under  her,  her  cigarette  was  going 
to  explode,  her  grease  paint  was  going  to  turn  out  to  be  anchovy 
paste  or  what— no  wonder  Alice  was  on  the  verge  of  a  nervous 
breakdown. 

When  he  hears  a  good  story  Tyrone  [Continued  on  page  56] 
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AT  ELEVEN  o'clock  any  night  the 
y  \  night  clubs  of  New  York  are 
fairly  quiet,  but  by  eleven-twenty 
the  theatres  are  out  and  then  the  places 
are  a  pandemonium.  Crowds  of  lovely 
women  in  expensive  ankle  length  coats 
of  silver  fox  and  ermine,  glittering  with 
jewels,  jam  the  doorways  and  lobbies 
while  their  white-tied  escorts  try  to 
wangle  tables.  For  the  next  two  hours 
the  clubs  are  packed  and  those  who 
don't  dress  are  given  inconspicuous  back 
tables.  One  such  night  I  spied  Nino 
Martini  and  Elissa  Landi,  who,  while 
an  excellent  actress,  should  also  always 

(Center,  above)  a  gentleman  with- 
out the  jitters.  Robert  Montgomery 
joins  the  night  life  New  Yorkers. 
(Left,  above)  The  smoker,  Sylvia 
Sidney,  home  for  a  holiday.  (Left) 
Nino  Martini  accompanies  Elissa 
Landi  to  a  supper  club.  (Below, 
left)  Mary  Carlisle  on  her  own 
Hollywood  balcony  combing  her 
her    sport    socks — out 


hair.  Note 
to  dry.  (Below) 
Carole  Lombard 
and  the  author  be- 
ing photographed 
by  his  own  camera. 


Camera  Hunting  the  "Big 
Names."  The  Sport  That 
Knows  No  Game  Laws. 
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be  remembered  as  the  granddaughter  of 
the  Empress  Elizabeth  of  Austria,  the  trag- 
edy of  whose  only  son's  life  is  the  story  of 
Meyerling.  However,  the  minute  the  head- 
waiter  saw  the  flash  of  my  camera,  found 
out  who  they  were,  in  street  clothes  or  not, 
they  were  given  one  of  the  best  tables  in 
the  crowded  room. 

Who  wouldn't  like  to  be  photographed 
with  Carole  Lombard?  Well,  one  day,  when 
I  had  been  taking  photos  of  her  down  on 
the  ranch,  I  asked  her  if  she'd  pose  with 
me.  Her  hearty  laugh  said  yes  and  so  I 
gave  my  camera  to  Paramount's  ace  still 
man,  Don  English,  who  took  the  picture 
you  see.  I  drove,  almost  immediately,  back 
into  town  and  left  Carole  in  the  heat  of 
the  valley  to  pose  for  the  studio's  cameras 
the  remainder  of  that  hot,  sunny  afternoon. 

Bryn  Strandenaes,  the  well-known  por- 
trait painter,  called  one  morning  to  say 
Gloria  Swanson  was  posing  after  lunch  for 
her  portrait  and  would  I  come  along  and 
shoot  her.  I  found  Gloria  all  sniffles  and 
kleenex  and  feeling  miserable.  Her  maid, 
with  a  cup  of  hot  tea,  hovered  solicitously 
nearby.  Occasionally  she'd  get  up  and  pose 
for  the  painting,  which  is  really  superb, 
but  more  often  she  curled  up  as  you  see 
her  here.  It  was  a  chill  autumn  day  and  a 
fire  blazed  in  the  great  studio  fireplace. 
Hot  crumpets  and  cold  meats  were  served 
with  tea,  the  work  of  painting  was  for  the 
moment  forgotten  and  between  nose-blows 
Gloria  talked  of  her  hopes  and  plans  for 
the  future.  Gloria  has  never  looked  love- 
lier and  everyone  is  hoping  that  Columbia 
will  find  a  grand  come-back  picture  for  her. 

"When  bridesgrooms  meet"  might  well 
be  the  title  for  the  photo  of  Gene  Ray- 


Flasi 


it  from  home, 
andolph  Scott 
id  Mary  Brian 
eet  in  a  New 
ork  oasis. 
Above,  center) 
enevieve  Tobin 
ad  Joseph  J. 
'Donohue  IV 
-  a  one  drink 
irty.  (Right) 
'hen  one  hus- 
ind  greets  an- 
ther. Gene 
aymond  and 
Juddy  Rogers. 


mond  and  Buddy  Rogers.  What  were  they 
talking  about  and  what  thoughts  were  in 
their  minds?  Both  have  had  some  success 
in  the  movies,  both  have  but  recently  mar- 
ried two  of  the  most  beautiful  and  famous 
women  in  the  industry,  and  both  have 
done  so  against  odds. 

In  Hollywood  it's  an  open  secret  that 
Gene  Raymond's  adoring  mother  resented 
his  marriage,  not  because  she  objected  to 
lovely  Miss  MacDonald,  but  because  it 
would  keep  them  separated  just  that  much 
more.  In  spite  of  the  beautiful  house  he 
gave  her,  she  never  gave  in  and  wouldn't 
even  go  to  the  wedding,  and  only  Gene's 
intimate  friends  knew  how  badly  he  felt. 

Mary  Pickford  and  Buddy  Rogers  have 
been  in  love  for  years  and  everyone  was 
sure  that  some  day  they  would  be  mar- 
ried, but  one  echo  of  the  past  stood  be- 
tween them— "Pickfair,"  which  Mary  had 
built  and  loved,  where  she  had  reigned  as 
undisputed  tpjcen  of  Hollywood  and  where 
later  she  had  known  disappointment  and 
unhappiness.  Buddy  felt  that  together  they 
should  begin  again  with  new  surround- 
ings and,  at  long  last.  Buddy  won  out  and 
they  were  married.  "Pickfair"  is  closed  and 
for  sale,  and  Mary  is  looking  fresher  and 
happier  and  even  more  gracious  than  in 
[Continued  on  page  72] 


Walter    Wanger    and  Joan 
Bennett.    The   producer  and 
his  star. 


>hots  of  the  Famous 


(Top)  Gloria  Swanson  drops 
all  swank  and  registers  "take 
it  or  leave  it."  (Middle)  The 
designer  fixes  Grace  Moore's 
sleeve  before  the  camera  can 
see  it.  Dorothy  Mackaill  at 
right. 
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The   Girl  =  On=The  =  Cover 
Has  Air  eady  Placed  The 
Name  "Sonja  Henie''  Hish 
Above  All  Others. 


She  is  a  champion 
who  has  conquered 
the  imaginations  of 
the  screen  fans.  Her 
impish  eyes,  dimples 
and  (thanks  to  her 
skates)  her  pretty 
legs,  all  testify  to 
the  joy  of  life  and 
to  the  happiness  of 
a  champion. 


WE  HAD  a  luncheon  engagement  with  Miss  Henie  at  12 
o'clock  in  the  studio  restaurant,  and  having  misplaced  the 
keys  of  our  car,  arrived  twenty  minutes  late.  Now,  it  has 
been  our  sad  experience  in  many  years  of  movie  reporting  that 
the  darlings  of  the  screen  are  seldom  on  time  for  luncheon  en- 
gagements, and  we  thought  she  would  leave  the  set  around  one 
o'clock,  and  so  were  not  worried. 

But  great  was  our  journalistic  consternation  when  the  studio 
official  who  deals  with  representatives  of  the  press  informed  us 
that  Miss  Henie  had  been  waiting  for  us  since  12.  We  made  the 
mistake  of  thinking  of  the  blonde  and  dimpled  princess  of  the 
silver  skates  as  being  another  cinemactress.  You  can't  win  three 
Olympic  titles  in  a  row  without  observing  sundry  rules  and  reg- 
ulations of  sportsmanship.  Even  a  casual  acquaintance  with  her 
will  convince  you  that  Miss  Henie  is  first  of  all  a  sportsman,  con- 
siderate and  unfailingly  punctual.  Twelve  o'clock  means  12  o'clock 
to  her,  and  not  12:05. 

She  accepted  our  apologies  most  graciously.  We  found  her  the 
same  Sonja  Henie  we  had  marveled  at  on  the  screen,  only  prettier. 
She  wore  the  charming  costume  of  her  native  Norway,  and 


impressed  us  like  a  clear,  crisp  sunny  day 
of  midwinter  in  her  native  countryside,  of 
which  we  cherish  certain  mental  images 
derived  from  the  novels  of  Knut  Ham- 
sun. "We  are  doing  a  Norwegian  sequence 
today,"  she  explained  with  a  twinkle  in 
her  lively  brown  eyes.  They  are  extraor- 
dinarily alert  eyes,  and  sparkle  with  a 
healthy,  outdoor  vigor.  "I  was  in  Norway 
this  summer,"  she  continued,  "and  every- 
body there  wanted  to  see  me  wearing  our 
national  costume  on  the  screen.  Don't 
you  think  I  have  a  swell  outfit  on?" 

Her  command  of  our  vernacular  is 
amazing.  "Where  did  you  learn  to  speak 
English  so  well?"  we  asked  her. 

"In  this  country,"  she  said.  Her  Eng- 
lish is  well  nigh  perfect,  with  hardly  a 
trace  of  foreign  accent.  "Swell,"  "okay," 
and  other  stand-byes  of  the  Hollywood 
vulgate  bob  up  in  her  rapid-fire  speech 
with  delightful  frequency. 

Don  Ameche,  the  romantic  hero  in  her 
new  picture  for  Twentieth  Century-Fox, 
sat  at  a  table  nearby,  and  a  crossfire  of 
repartee  passed  constantly  between  them 
in  the  best  American  style.  "I'm  develop- 
ing an  American  sense  of  humorl"  she 
laughed.  "At  first  I  believed  everything 
they  told  me.  I  believed  them  when  they 
said  black  is  white.  But  now  they  can't 
kid  me  any  more!"  We  assure  you  she 
will  be  a  dangerous  foe  in  any  kidding 
contest. 

She  had  her  favorite  salad,  a  slice  of 
pineapple  with  shredded  carrot,  as  the 
main  course  of  her  luncheon,  and  topped 
it  off  with  a  fruit  compote.  "When  I 
skate,"  she  said,  "my  luncheon  consists  of 
beef  bouillon  with  two  raw  eggs  broken 
in  it.  I  like  lamb  chops  or  fowl,  especially 
turkey,  for  dinner.  I  don't  diet.  I  eat  when  and  what  I  please. 
My  weight  never  varies." 

We  were  curious  to  know  how  she  won  her  third  Olympic  title 
in  1936,  whether  the  judges  awarded  her  the  title  because  of  some 
particularly  difficult  feat  she  performed  on  skates. 

"They  choose  the  winners  on  points,"  she  explained.  "First,  you 
have  the  compulsory  classic  figures  to  perform.  There  are  about 
80  of  these,  and  you  never  know  until  the  last  moment  which 
figures  you'll  be  required  to  execute.  These  compulsory  figures 
have  been  established  by  the  leading  figure-skaters  of  the  past, 
and  never  change.  Then,  you  have  to  give  an  exhibition  of  free 
skating,  figures  and  movements  which  you  have  created  yourself. 
They  give  you  only  four  minutes  to  show  them  everything  you've 
got.  At  Garmisch-Partenkirchen,  Germany,  where  the  figure-skat- 
ing competition  of  the  1936  Olympic  Games  took  place,  I  defended 
my  title  against  22  of  the  world's  best  skaters,  representing  12 
countries.  The  judges  scored  my  performance  at  436.6  points  My 
closest  rival  was  Miss  Cecilia  Colledge  of  England,  whose  final 
score,  I  believe  was  418.8.  I  had  to  give  the  best  exhibition  of  my 
career  to  beat  her." 
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"What's  ihe  most  difficult  thing  you  have  done  on 
skates?"  we  inquired. 

'•'Figure-skating  for  the  screen  is  the  hardest  of  all 
because  you  have  to  hit  certain  marks  and  always  be 
within  the  range  of  the  camera.  You  don't  have  the 
freedom  you  enjoy  on  skating  rinks  elsewhere." 

"Do  you  create  your  own  figures?" 

"Of  course.  I  make  up  all  my  dance  numbers.  Figure-skating  is 
nothing  but  dancing  on  ice.  I  have  a  wonderful  dance  director 
to  work  with,  Harry  Losee.  I  first  outline  on  paper  what  I  want 
to  do,  and  then  talk  it  over  with  him.  He  knows  everything  about 
camera  angles." 

Sonja's  feet  on  ice  have  the  same  precision  and  aesthetic  feeling 
as  Paderewski's  fingers  on  the  keyboard  of  a  piano.  It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  call  her  skating  a  sport.  It's  a  fine  art.  She  is  the 
world's  greatest  ballerina  on  ice,  and  she  considers  herself  a 
dancer.  She  has  the  artist's  passion  for  constant  perfection.  She 
practiced  the  common  toe  whirl  three  years  before  she  considered 
herself  ready  to  attempt  it  in  public.  "I  saw  faults  in  my  first 
picture  which  I  corrected  in  'Thin  Ice,'  and  saw  faults  in  'Thin 
Ice'  which  I'll  try  to  correct  in  my  new  picture.  Other  people 
don't  see  them,  but  I  do!" 

Tastes  in  legs  might  differ,  but  we  believe  the  title  of  the  most 
beautiful  legs  on  the  screen  must  be  taken  from  Marlene  Dietrich 
and  given  to  Sonja  Henie.  How  does  she  keep  her  legs  in  such 
good  shape?  They  have  no  knotty  muscles,  so  distressingly  com- 
mon among  athletic  females.  They  are  as  nice,  plump  and 
smooth  as  a  baby's.  Cautiously  we  inquired  about  the  secret  of 
their  lovely  perfection.  Does  she  massage  them?  "No,  I  don't," 
she  asserted.  "I  never  do  anything  to  my  legs.  I  don't  practice 
more  than  two  or  three  hours  at  a  time,  and  that's  maybe  why 
I  haven't  developed  ugly  muscles.  I  usually  practice  two  hours 
in  the  morning,  and  two  hours  late  in  the  afternoon." 

"What's  your  advice  to  beginning  skaters  who  want  to  be 
champions?" 

"Everybody  can  learn  how  to  skate  after  a  little  practice.  I 
learned  it  in  one  season,  when  I  was  seven  years  old.  You  don't 
have  to  know  any  complicated  turns  to  enjoy  figure  skating.  But 
talent  and  constant  practice  are  necessary  if  you  want  to  gain 
real  skill.  Isn't  it  the  same  in  every  art?  Can  one  be  a  successful 
writer  without  talent  and  hard  work?  I  strongly  advise  beginners 
to  study  ballet  dancing,  because  figure  skating  and  ballet  dancing 
have  much  in  common.  I  began  to  take  dancing  lessons  when  I 
was  four  years  old.  I  went  to  a  ballet  school  in  Oslo,  and  later, 
when  1  was  18  years  old,  I  studied  the  Russian  ballet  in  London, 
under  Mme.  Karsavina." 

It  was  in  London  she  perfected  her  brilliant  interpretation  of 
the  Dying  Swan  of  Saint-Saens  as  a  dance  on  ice— the  most  famous 
number  of  her  repertoire.  Her  performance  in  London's  Ice 
Palace  drew  a  command  show  for  King  George  and  Queen  Mary, 
and  the  then  Prince  of  Wales  also  attended.  She  has  given  comt 
mand  performances  for  the  Kings  of  Sweden  and  Belgium,  and, 
of  course,  King  Haakon  VII  of  Norway,  who  is  one  of  her  most 
ardent  admirers. 

"Why  haven't  you  performed  your  Dying  Swan  number  on  the 
screen?"  we  asked  her. 

"There  was  too  much  skating  in  my  first  two  pictures,"  she 
said,  smiling  with  her  dimples,  "and  this  time  it  doesn't  fit  in 
the  story.  Maybe  I'll  do  it  in  my  next  picture." 

Too  much  skating?  Why,  there  wasn't  enough!  We  protested 
to  her,  and  herewith  we  protest  publicly. 

"And  what  would  be  your  advice  to  beginner:-,  in  skiing?"  was 
the  next  question  in  our  list,  scribbled  on  the  back  of  an 
envelope. 

"Oh,  I  love  skiing!"  she  exclaimed.  "I  enjoy  it  more  than 
anything  else.  Everybody  in  Norway  skis.  I  started  skiing  when 
I  was  four  or  five  years  old,  two  or  three  years  before  I  started 
skating.  Skiing  is  more  than  a  sport  in  Norway;  it's  a  means  of 
traveling  over  snow.  Norwegian  children  grow  up  on  skis.  They 
play  on  them,  go  to  school  on  them.  I  learned  skiing  without 
the  use  of  poles,  and  I  think  that's  the  correct  way  of  learning 
it.  Poles  destroy  self-confidence  in  the  beginner.  He  must  learn 


A  scene  from  "Happy 
Landing."  Sonja  and  her 
supporting  players,  Jean 
Hersholt,  Don  Ameche 
and  Cesar  Romero. 
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to  stand  on  his  own  feet,  without  any 
support.  Later,  when  he  becomes  some- 
thing of  an  expert,  he  can  use  poles,  as 
they  have  their  own  uses." 

By  now  she  had  finished  her  fruit  com- 
pote, and  we  our  chocolate  pie,  and  she 
had  to  hurry  back  to  the  set  of  "Happy 
Landing."  which  is  the  fourth  or  fifth  ti 
tie  of  her  new  picture,  and  in  all  prob- 
ability will  be  changed  five  times  more 
before  this  story  is  printed.  The  inter- 
view was  resumed  on  the  set. 

The  Twentieth  Century-Fox  studio  is  the 
finest  and  most  attractive  physical  plant 
for    the    production    of    film  romance. 
Touring  the  permanent  outdoor  sets  of 
this  studio  is  like  taking  a  trip  around 
the  world.  There  are  characteristic  sec- 
tions of  London,  Paris,  Stockholm,  Bava- 
towns,  Budapest,  Moscow,  Cairo,  Shang- 
and   many  other  cities  and  countries  of 
the  world,  reproduced  with  uncanny  accuracy. 
A  section  of  a  Norwegian  street  was  covered 
by  a  huge  black  tent  for  shooting  a  night  se- 
quence in  "Happy  Landing."  A  man  with  a  red 
flag  kept  all  unauthorized  persons  away,  and  a 
siren  screamed  its  warning  whenever  shooting  started. 

Inside  this  nocturnal  tent  was  a  bit  of  recreated  Norway  in 
midwinter.  Snow— of  the  Hollywood  variety,  a  mixture  of  gypsum 
and  salt— lay  deep  on  the  ground.  A  bevy  of  comely  blonde 
lassies  in  bright  Norwegian  costumes  were  dancing  with  the 
young  bloods  of  the  village  to  the  spirited  music  of  a  native 
orchestra.  The  dancing  platform  was  festooned  around  with 
swinging  Japanese  lamps. 

"This  is  the  annual  Brides'  Fair,"  Sonja  said,  "when  the  young 
men  choose  and  woo  their  future  wives.  If  a  young  man  dances 
twice  with  the  same  girl,  it  means  he  has  proposed  to  her." 

Don  Ameche  and  Cesar  Romero  are  a  couple  of  Americans 
flying  from  New  York  to  Paris  in  their  own  plane,  when  they 
are  caught  in  a  heavy  fog  and  are  forced  down  near  a  Norwegian 
village.  Sonja  leads  them  before  her  father,  played  by  Jean 
Hersholt.  We  watch  her  introduce  them  to  him  on  the  porch  of 
a  building.  She  looks  a  simple  Norwegian  girl  in  her  red  head- 
dress tied  under  her  chin  with  a  black  ribbon,  red  jacket,  white 
shawl,  black  skirt,  black  stockings  and  shoes,  and  not  the  most 
celebrated  daughter  of  contemporary  Norway,  a  reigning  young 
queen  in  fashionable  resorts,  with  real  kings  among  her  admirers. 

"You  come  from  America?"  Hersholt  asks  the  two  leather- 
coated  aviators  in  open-eyed  wonder  as  his  daughter  presents 
them  to  him,  with  loving  glances  in  Romero's  direction.  She  takes 
him  for  the  tall  dark  man  a  fortune  teller  told  her  she  would 

marry.  "They  are 
millionaires!"  Her- 
sholt says  to  his  cu- 
rious kinsfolk  on  the 
porch. 

"Quite  a  party  you 
are  having  here," 
Romero  comments. 
"Do  you  mind  if  I 
dance  with  your 
daughter?" 

"Sure,  go  right 
ahead,"  Hersholt  says 
heartily,  and  Sonja 
and  Romero  leave  the 
porch  arm  in  arm. 

This  scene  was 
shot  several  times, 
and  presently,  prof- 
iting from  an  inter- 
mission, Sonja  comes 
to  our  corner  of  the 
set,  to  shake  hands 
with  the  visiting 
mayor  of  Copen- 
hagen, who  hands 
her  his  fountain 
pen,  requesting  her 
autograph.  They  are 
photographed  to- 
gether. The  mayor 
leaves  the  set,  beam- 
ing happily,  and 
Sonja  is  free  once 
more  to  answer  our 

In  the  costume  of  her  native  Nor-  questions.    But  first 

way,   she    smiles    upon    our    inter-  she    honors     US  by 

viewer  without  the  slightest  trace  posing   for   a  couple 

of   shyness.    Olympic    skaters    have  of  photographs  with 

to  keep  their  balance!  US  too. 
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The   Movie    Stars    Find   That    Radio  Pays 
With  A  Uvish  H  ana. 
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RaJie  Harris 


FIVE  years  ago,  when  Alfred  Lunt  and  Lynn  Fontanne  arrived 
in  Hollywood,  to  recreate  their  original  Theatre  Guild  roles 
for  the  screen  version  of  "The  Guardsmen,"  they  were  paid 
$100,000  from  the  MGM  coffers  for  their  exclusive  services. 

"Of  course,  we  would  have  taken  less,  but  no  one  asked  us  to!" 
they  confided  later  to  their  stage  intimates. 

In  an  analogous  manner,  this  same  amusing  story  could  be  told 
of  any  screen  star  earning  a  fabulous  salary  on  the  radio  today. 

To  prove  my  point,  let's  turn  back  the  calendar  six  years,  when, 
I,  as  the  original  perpetrator  of  the  idea  of  "giving  Hollywood  the 
air,"  introduced  Joan  Crawford,  Fredric  March,  Claudette  Colbert, 
Miriam  Hopkins,  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  Sylvia  Sidney,  Robert 
Montgomery,  Irene  Dunne,  Grace  Moore,  Tallulah  Bankhead, 
the  late  Jean  Harlow  and  other  high-powered  names  of 
equal  marquee  prominence,  to  that  inanimate,  terrifying 
object,  known  familiarly  to  a  listening  world  as  "mike." 

For  this  ether  debut  each*  star  received  a  bad  case 
of  jitters,  a  pick-me-up  at  "21"  and  my  eternal  grati- 
tude—but   not    one   penny    to    swell    their  own 
pockets  or  those  of  Uncle  Sam. 

Of  course,  the  benefit  derived  from  this 
greatest  publicity  medium  in  the  world  could 
not  be  measured  in  terms  of  money  if  you 
weren't  commercial  minded— and  none  of 
the  players  were  at  that  time.  It  was 
inevitable  that  this  innocent  frame  ^ 
of  mind  would  only  last  as  long  as 
some  enterprising  sponsor,  with 
an    unlimited    budget,  came 
along  to  reveal  the  gold  to 
be    found    in    them    thai  a 
kilowatts.  .^a 
P.S.  He  did! 

It   happened   on  4 ,  # 

April  8th,  1934,  Jijk 
when  the  same 
clients   who  j&* 
were  sponsor- 
ing my  pro- 
g  r  a  m  in 
the  in- 


ove)  Frank 
gan,  a  screen 
rite  who  has 
nd  the  mike 
e  sympathetic, 
ft)  Edmund 
e  and  the  au- 
as  she  plans 
next  broadcast. 


terests    of    a    toothpaste    that    gave  you 
"sparkling  white  teeth,  firm  gums,  etc.,  etc., 
etc.,"  decided  to  launch  another  new  product— 
this   time  a   honey  and  almond  cream  that 
would  transform  the  user  into  a  dazzling  beauty. 
And  who  could  illustrate  the  worthiness  of  this 
magic    preparation    more    effectively    than  the 
gorgeous,  glamorous  stars  of  Hollywood? 
The  question  is  not  rhetorical.  It  was  answered  in 
a  thirty-eight  weeks'  series  called  "The   Hall  of 
Fame,"  with   Katherine  Hepburn,  fresh  from  her 
Academy  Award  performance  in  "Morning  Glory," 
to  start  it  off. 

It  was  Miss  Hepburn's  radio  debut,  and  because  she 
was  the  "hottest"  name  in  Hollywood  at  the  moment, 
it  was  considered  quite  a  coup  to  get  her.  The  sponsors, 
5      in  their  delight,  offered  her  $5,000  for  an  eight-minute 
appearance  in  the  balcony  scene  from  "Romeo  and  Juliet." 
Like   Lynn  Fontanne   and  Alfred  Lunt,   Miss  Hepburn 
would  have  taken  less,  had  they  offered  it  to  her,  but  as 
long  as  they  were  willing  to  pay  that  much,  they  might  just 
as  well  pay  $500  more,  and  save  her  the  ten  per  cent  com- 
mission due  her  agent. 

It  didn't  take  long  for  the  Hollywood  grapevine  to  shout  the 
news  of  "Katherine  the  Great's"  "hawl"  (of  Fame)— and  it  took 
equally  as  short  a  time  for  the  sponsors  to  realize  their 
extravagant  blunder.  For  the  succeeding  thirty-seven  weeks  every 
star  who  thought  herself  as  important  as  la  Hepburn  (and  I 
defy  you  to  name  one  who  didn't)  demanded  the  same  reim- 
bursement. 

Thus  began  the  birth  of  big  radio  salaries  that  today  reaches  its 
apex  in  the  $15,000  a  week  stipend  garnered  by  Major  Edward 
Bowes  and  his  amateurs. 

With  practically  every  program  on  the  air  today  featuring 
Hollywood  talent  as  guest  artists,  there  is  scarcely  a  player  of  any 
prominence  who  has  not  been  paid,  and  paid  well,  to  talk  into 
the  microphone.  Garbo,  Shirley  Temple  and  Simone  Simon  alone 
have  withstood  every  tempting  offer,  but  it  is  just  a  question  of 
time  when  they,  too,  will  succumb. 

Perhaps  the  Rudy  Vallee  hour,  more  than  any  other  com- 
mercially sponsored  program,  is  responsible  for  the 
influx  of  Hollywood  names  to  radio.  Cecil  B.  DeMille 
made  his  ether  debut  on  this  program,  so  did  Margaret 
Sullavan,  Tyrone  Power,  Paul  Muni,  Constance  Ben- 
nett, Marlene  Dietrich,  Herbert  Marshall,  Clark  Gable, 
and  innumerable  others. 

It  was  on  this  same  variety  show  that  Bob  Burns 
and  Edgar  Bergen  were  first  discovered  and  promoted  to 
overnight  fame  and  fortune.  When  Burns  and  his  "ba- 
zooka" walked  into  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  office  in 
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New  York  three  years  ago.  and  meekly  asked 
for  an  audition,  his  name  value  as  a  radio 
draw  was  nil.  But  the  boys  in  the  agency— 
the  real  powers  behind  the  micro-"throne"— 
sensed  his  potentialities  and  he  was  signed 
for  one  guest  shot  at  $200. 

Neither   the  agency,  sponsors,   Vallee  or 
Burns  himself  were  prepared  for  his  sensa- 
tional   click.    He    "Burn"ed    'em    up  and 
knocked  'em  cold!  The  result  was  a  repeat 
spot  for  several  successive  weeks— and  then 
off  to  Hollywood— a  Paramount  con- 
tract—and  a   regular  commit- 
ment on  the  Bing  Crosby 
Kraft  Music  Hall, 
_  w  i  l  h  a 


waves.  As  a  result,  Ed  and  Charlie  arc  now  drawing  $2500  a 
week  between  them  on  a  three  year  contract  that  calls  for  a 
salary  boost  at  the  end  of  every  13  week  period.  But  no  five 
figured  amount  will  ever  loom  as  large  to  them  as  that  first  check 
they  received  last  year  on  a  cold  December  night,  just  before 
Christmas,  when  they  realized  that  after  all,  there  really  is  a 
Santa  Clans.  It  was  for  $300. 

The  top  salary  for  a  star  on  the  Rudy  Vallee  program,  no 
matter  how  prominent  his  status,  is  $1500.  Vallee,  himself,  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  selection  of  guest  artists.  They 
are  contacted  exclusively  by  the  advertising  agency  for  the  General 
Foods  products,  with  Vallee  merely  acting  as  master  of  ceremonies. 

The  Bing  Crosby  Kraft  Music  Hall  is  another  program  whose 
budget  calls  for  a  maximum  of  $1500.  Both  these  hours  are 
directed  along  the  same  formula.  They  are  informal  entertain- 
ment with  a  minimum  of  preparation  and  rehearsal  imposed  upon 
ihe  guest  for  an  interview  spot  of  five  minutes,  or  a  dramatic 
sketch  running  at  the  most,  twelve.  Directly  in  contrast  is  the  Lux 
Theatre  of  the  Air,  which  calls  for  a  condensed  version  of 
-1*2^  a  well  known  play  that  entails  four  whole  clays  of 

HR|  intensive  rehearsal.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 

a  star  like  Robert  Taylor  will  gladly 
accept  $1500  with  Rudy  and 
Bing,  but  demand  $5000 
foi    .1    I  ux  shot. 

Besides 


weekly 
salary 
check  of  $2500. 

The  Edgar  Ber- 
gen success  was  equally 

as    instantaneous    in    the  '^S-     .  . 

skyrocketing  results  it  brought 
to  this  heretofore  struggling  ven- 
triloquist and  his  diminutive  "local 
boy    makes   wood."   The    radio  wisen- 
heimers  who  had  consistently  turned  him 
down  because  it  was  their  contention  that 
little  dummies  like  Charlie  McCarthy  should 
be  seen  as  well  as  heard,  now  vied  with 
each  other  for  his  exclusive  services. 
It  was  a  bright,  unsung  hero  in  the 
J.    Walter    Thompson    office  who 
foresaw  the  divine  possibilities  of 
pitting  Charlie's  impish  sophis- 
tication   against    the  whim- 
sical   humor    of  bulbous- 
nosed  W.  C.  Fields.  Their 
verbal    bouts    on  the 
Chase    and  Sanborn 
program  from  coast 
to   coast,  every 
Sunday  night, 
is   one  of 
the  high 
spots  of 
t  h  e 

It  air- 


Bob  Burns  wanted 
to  broadcast  and, 
sure  enough,  he 
took  to  the  ether 
like  a  skylark. 
Charlie  Ruggles  is 
intoxicated  with 
the  joy  of  talk- 
ing to  everyone 
at  once. 


having 


(At  top)  Nelson 
Ed  dy,  filling 
your  home  with 
his  grand  bari- 
tone  voice. 
(Above)  Loretta 
Young  is  an  in- 
spiration to  the 
television  engi- 
neers. (  Right  ) 
Myrna  Loy  and 
William  Powell. 
They  shared  mi- 
crophone success 
as  well  as  that 
of  "The  Thin 
Man"  and  its 
sequel. 


the  most 

enerous 
salary  budget  on 
the  air    (the  max- 
imum  is  $5000),  the 
Lux  Theatre  also  enjoys  the  most  prestige  among 
the  Hollywood  players.  To  be  invited  to  appear  on 
it  is  as  definite  an  indication  of  your  picture  rating  as 
an  invitation  to  a  Marion  Davies  gala  is  a  sign  of  your 
social  standing. 

It  is  the  policy  of  this  show  to  allow  their  guests  to  choose 
their  own  vehicles.  The  majority  of  them  prefer  to  stick  to  the 
type  of  role  with  which  they  are  most  familiar,  but,  occasionally, 
a  star  appears  who  jumps  at  this  opportunity  to  experiment  with 
a  characterization  he  or  she  might  never  have  the  chance  to  do 
anywhere  else.  Thus,  Joan   Crawford  chose  "Mary  of  Scot- 
land" .  .  .  Herbert  Marshall  essayed  Gary  Cooper's  role  in 
"Desire"  .  .  .  Walter  Winchell  crashed  through  as  a  first 
rate  actor  in  "Front  Page"  .  .  .  Jack  Benny  and  Mary 
Livingston  played  straight  in  "Brewster's  Millions"  .  .  . 
and  Claudette  Colbert  foreswore  the  high  comedy  in 
which  she  excells  for  the  tragic  overtones  of  "Anna 
Christie." 

There  aren't  many  movie  names  who  comes 
within  the  $5000  bracket,  although  most  of 
them  would  have  you  believe  otherwise. 
Radio  salaries  are  supposed  to  be  held 
strictly  confidential  between  the  spon- 
sor, agency  and  talent,  but  they  are 
usually  about  as  "secret"  as  sneak 
previews,  Yuma  elopements  and 
Reno  divorces— and  just  about 
as  unauthentic. 

Radio  salaries  are  a  much 
truer   barometer  of  a 
player's  popularity 
than  movie  salaries 
because  in  radio, 
the   time  ele- 
[Continued 
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Sketches  by  Lloyd  Wright 


JUST  what  do  you  mean  when  you  say,  "So 
you've  gone  Hollywood!"? 

"Well,  sir,"  commented  Bob  Burns,  screen 
comedian,  "I'm  the  person  to  ask.  I've  seen  plenty 
of  'em  'go  Hollywood.' 

"When  I  catch  myself  gettin'  a  little  that  way 
I  rub  a  little  mud  on  my  nice  new  shoes  to  keep 
remindin'  me  of  Van  Buren,  Ark. 

"Goin'  Hollywood  pretty  much  means  goin'  daffy 
as  I  figger  it  out.  I  know  what  I  do  to  keep  from 
gettin'  that  way.  I  keep  a  copy  of  the  old  family  album  plumb  on 
the  parlor  table.  An'  whenever  I  get  to  feelin'  restless  I  just  take 
a  peek  at  some  o'  my  ancestors,  and  believe  me  I'm  cured. 

"The  folks  back  home  heard  I  built  me  a  swimmin'  pool,  and 
they  was  dead  certain  I'd  gone  high-hat.  But  I  got  a  decent  ex- 
planation for  that.  You  see  my  relatives  come  west  to  visit.  I  can't 
ask  them  to  take  a  bath.  So  if  they're  with  me  for  about  two 
weeks  or  so  without  inspectin'  the  inside  of  my  tub,  I  just  walk 
'em  along  the  pool  some  mornin'  and  kinda  nudge  'em  in. 

"Besides,  I've  a  couple  of  ducks  in  the  pool  to  remind  me  and 
the  folks  from  back  home  of  our  Van  Buren  farmyard.  You  can 
set  it  down  that  Bob  Burns  has  gone  Hollywood  if  I  ever  go  out 
an'  buy  myself  a  set  of  quackless  ducks  or  substitute  what  I've  got 
with  a  brace  of  swans. 

"I  know  for  sure   I  haven't  gone  Hollywood.  We're  makin' 


'Wells  Fargo'  right  now  and  we  were  on 
location  up  around  Sonora.  My  nose  is 
peelin'  same's  it  always  used  to  do. 

"No,  sir.  My  nose  tells  me  I  ain't 
changed  a  bit." 

Going  Hollywood  may  mean  swimming 
pools  or  accents  to  some,  as  Bob  Burns 
suggests.  To  others  it  can  mean  setting 
new  fashions  in  dress,  in  speech,  in  any- 
thing. 

Margot  Grahame  started  a  new  fad 
with  her  pair  of  ankle  bracelets.  Clark 
Gable  started  something  with  his  present 
of  a  station  wagon  to  Carole  Lombard, 
and  she  with  her  present  of  a  mountain 
lion.  Chico  Marx's  earthworm  tractor 
with  which  he  uproots  neighbors'  lawns 
when  the  spirit  moves  him  is  something, 
as  is  Basil  Rathbone's  fire  truck.  Alice 
Brady  set  a  new  high  for  canine  devoted- 
ness  when  she  removed  all  the  rugs  in 
her  home  because  it  interfered  with  the 
natural  comfort  of  her  pets. 

In  these  and  other  ways  are  Hollywood 
fads  born.  In  these  are  the  manifestations 
of  "going  Hollywood"  to  be  found. 

Consider  actor  Thomas  Mitchell.  While 
portraying  the  role  of  Dr.  Kersaint  in 
Samuel  Goldwyn's  "The  Hurricane"  he 
had  to  grow  a  beard.  It  took  two  months, 
and  after  finishing  his  role  he  was  reluc- 
tant to  shave  it  off— immediately,  that  is. 
Mitchell  walked  down  Hollywood  Boule- 
vard one  afternoon,  his  first  public  ap- 
pearance with  the  hirsute  adornment.  A 
fad  was  born  in  that  walk.  The  current 
crop  of  west  coast 
whiskers  are  mere 
stubbles  now.  But 
by  Christmas  your 
favorite  stars 
should  be  looking 
like  Santa  Claus. 

"I  don't  believe 
I've  ever  done  any- 
thing to  go  Holly- 
wood," Stu  Erwin  complains  while  making 
"I'll  Take  Romance."  "I  guess  the  only 
thing  different  about  my  life  is  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  chicken  coop  in  the  back 
yard  and  we  have  a  couple  of  kids.  Maybe 
the  fact  that  I've  been  married  for  six  years 
kind  of  distinguishes  me. 

"I  don't  know  many  people  who  have 
gone  Hollywood.  But  I  can  tell  you  those 
who  have  remained  the  most  natural  and 
unaffected.  I'd  say  these  ten  are  the  realest 
people  out  here:  Gary  Cooper,  Bob  Burns, 
Pat  O'Brien,  Jim  Cagney,  Irene  Dunne,  the 
Jimmy  Gleasons,  Bette  Davis,  Bing  Crosby, 
Sophie  Tucker  and  Spencer  Tracy. 

"Most  folks  might  say  that  a  sure  sign 
of  going  Hollywood  is  to  build  a  front 

lawn  swimming  pool.  Well,  I  think  that's  all  right  in  itself.  But 

somehow  I  don't  understand  these 
birds  who  tear  up  a  perfectly  swell 
lawn,   build    themselves   a  mosaic 
pool,  and  when  it's  all  finished  go 
down  to  Santa  Monica  and 
buy    themselves    a  beach 
home  on  the  Pacific.  Un- 
less they  use  the  pool  to 
cut  ice  in  the  winter. 
"I've  watched  some  fel- 
low   players  go 
Hollywood.  They 
all    go  through 
pretty    much  the 
same  symptoms.  So 
5   if  you  want  to  go 
Hollywood  do  this: 


Marie  Wilson 
(above,  left) 
and  Stu  Erwin 
(above).  No 
high  hats  in 
their  closets. 
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Clark  Gable, 
Hugh  Her- 
bert and  Bob 
Burns  have 
seen  many  of 
their  friends 
go  "upstage" 
in  a  big  way. 


"First,  buy  a  long  twenty-four  cylinder  cream  colored  im- 
ported car,  with  trailer  to  match.  Hire  a  chauffeur  and 
footman  and  dress  'em  up  like  admirals.  Then  hire  four 
Filipino  bo\s  to  do  the  cooking,  and  drink  mixing,  and  car 
dusting.  Then  provision  the  trailer  for  a  four-month  trip 
down  to  Mexico  or  up  to  Vancouver.  When  you're  all  set  ■ 
drive  up  and  down  Hollywood  Boulevard— and  call  it  a  day. 

"Then,  get  into  a  squabble  with  the  government  about  your 
income  tax.  Be  sure  to  spend  several  times  more  than  you  earn. 

"Third,  buy  a  string  of  polo  ponies.  But  don't  make  the  mistake 
of  learning  how  to  ride  or  to  play.  They're  just  for  show.  Buy  a 
polo  outfit,  though.  And  be  seen  everywhere  in  it. 

"Buy  a  farm  somewhere  off  in  the  desert  and  plant  pineapples, 
bananas,  cocoanuts  and  orchids.  None  of 
these  will  grow  in  California.  But  that's 
all  right.  It  would  be  downright  normal 
to  plant  anything  as  prosaic  as  potatoes, 
radishes  and  spinach. 

"Finally,  go  into  seclusion  practically 
anywhere.  The  Brown  Derby  is  a  good 
place,  because  everyone  will  see  you  there 
and  they'll  know  that  you've  gone  into 
hiding. 

"If  you've  done  these  things  you've  really 
arrived.  You've  gone  Hollywood! 

"Oh,  yes.  Don't  forget  to  make  your  hand 
and  foot  prints  in  cement  for  the  forecourt 
of  Grauman's  Chinese!" 

Hugh  Herbert  claims  that  Hollywood- 
itis  caught  him  unawares. 

"I  was  respected  by  my  enemies  and 
loved  by  my  friends  until  I  went  Holly- 
wood," he  confesses.  "And  how  did  I  go 
Hollywood?  Woo-woo! 

"I  built  a  fishpond  in  the  middle  of  my 
lawn.  But  I  forgot  to  build  the  house.  So 
I  just  built  the  house 
around  the  fishpond,  and 
somehow  the  thing  got 
into  the  center  of  my  liv- 
ing room. 

"And  one  day  I  was 
eating  grapefruit,  plums 
and  oranges  and  I  threw 
the  seeds  and  pits  into 
a  hole  made  by  the 
plumber.  Well,  before  you  could  say  'woo-woo' 
there  was  a  tree  growing  all  three  fruits.  I  call 
it  my  fruit-salad  tree.  They  say  I've  gone  Holly- 
wood, just  the  same  you  ought  to  taste  that 
fruit  salad." 

There's  a  serious  side  to  going  Holly- 
wood, too.  For  going  Hollywood  can  pay. 
Ask  Marie  Wilson,  the  girl  slated  for  the  cov- 
eted feminine  lead  in  Warner's  "Bov  Meets 
Girl." 

Remembering  the  early  career  of  Jean  Har- 
low, Marie  decided  to  take  Hollywood  by  storm. 
She  decided  to  use  an  $11,000  bequest  on  break- 
ing into  pictures.  She  came  out  to  filmland  more 
than  a  year  ago  .  .  .  but  in  her  own  words  .  .  . 

"I  knew  Hollywood  was  a  tough  place  to 
crack,  and  that  the  onlv  way  to  make  a  good 


start  was  to  make 
a  good  impression. 
Splurging  seemed  to 
be  1  he  easiest  way  to 
do  that, 

"The  day  mother 
and  I  arrived  we 
rented  a  hillside 
mansion  on  a  year's 
lease.  1  bought  an 
expensive  fur  coat 
and  a  rwanky  con- 
vert bit  sedan.  I 
couldn't  drive,  but 
as  long  as  I  had  a 
nice  looking  car 
v  hat  did  that 
matter? 

"Then  with  the 
monev  Ave  had  left  we  stocked  up 
on  canned  goods.  And  f  mean 
slocked  up!  We  cleaned  out  the 
better  part  of  one  neighborhood 
grocery  store. 

"Now  we  were  ready  for  the 
long  siege.  Days,  weeks,  months 
passed.  And  still  no  breaks.  I  had 
to  hock  the  fur  coat  first.  Then 
other  valuables.  Things  got  so 
bad  I  cancelled  part  of  the  insur- 
ance on  my  car  and  collected  a 
much  needed  $100. 

"I  had  been  getting  a  few  odd 
jobs  in  extra  parts— but  nothing 
to   talk   about.   All   during  this 
period    we    were    working   hard  with  the  can-opener. 

"I  remember  one  clay  when  I  left  the  Warner's  Studio  I  had 
to  borrow  money  from  one  of  the  gripmen  so  that  I  could  buy 
gasoline  to  drive  home.  Just  the  same  I  sure  looked  nice  in  that 
car. 

"The  next  day  I  got  the  break.  I'm  on  my  way  now,  I'm  sure. 
Who  says  going  Hollywood  doesn't  pay?  It  paid  my  way!" 
"So,  you've  gone  Hollywood!" 

That  means  different  things  to  different  people.  Everything  from 
affectation  to  affliction,  fads  to  fashions. 

But  whatever  it   means,  it's 
fun. 


Come  Christmas 
you  will  hardly  be 
able  to  hear  the 
yes-men  on  account 
of  the  shrieking  of 
the  wind  through 
the  whiskers. 


There's  no  harm 
in  a  little  pub- 
licity stunt,  so 
Margot  Grahame 
put  bracelets  on 
her  ankles. 
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He  Robbed  The  Rich  And 
Gave  To  The  Poor 

A.  Troupe  From  the  Warner  Brothers  Studio  Oocs 
On  Lo  cation  To  Film  The  Story  of  Robin  Hood 


By  RalpK  Wall 


ace 


WHEN  Errol  Flynn  was  adventuring  in  the  South  Seas  he 
picked  up  a  kangaroo  as  a  pet,  later  added  to  his  personal 
menagerie  with  an  Australian  honey-bear,  and  last  year 
became  the  proud  possessor  of  a  pair  of  African  lion  hounds.  Now 
the  Warner  Brothers'  star  has  three  new  friends— a  peanut-eating 
squirrel,  an  apple-eating  deer,  and  a  hamburger-eating  owl. 

Mr.  Flynn  was  recently  introduced  to  his  new  pets  as  a  ten-car 
special  train  bore  more  than  300  Hollywoodites  to  a  spot  600  miles 
north  of  the  film  capital  and  800  years  away.  The  600  miles 
brought  the  location  party  to  Chico,  Calif.  The  eight  centuries 
carried  them  backward  in  time  to  England's  storied  Sherwood 
Forest  and  Mr.  Flynn's  new  starring  picture,  "The  Adventures  of 
Robin  Hood." 

"Besides  the  owl,  the  squirrel  and  the  deer,  there  were  fifty 
horses  in  the  baggage  cars,"  Mr.  Flynn  laughed.  "I  had  a  difficult 
time  convincing  the  owl  that  my  index  finger  wasn't  a  slice  of 
ground  beef.  The  animals  are  all  important  actors  in  the  new 
film,  and  the  deer  is  supposed  to  be  the  only  trained  deer  in  the 
world.  In  the  picture  I  shoot  him  to  provide  food  for  my  merry 
men— although  actually,  of  course,  I  don't  shoot  him  at  all. 
Trained  deer  are  pretty  expensive  venison." 

The  new  film,  being  filmed  entirely  in  Technicolor,  is  one  of 
the  largest  projects  ever  launched  in  the  motion  picture  colony, 
with  the  budget  alone  set  at  $1,600,000.  Twenty  thousand  separate 
items  were  included  in  the  baggage  cars  which  accompanied  the 
special  train  to  Chico.  Among  them  were  such  implements  as 
long  yew  bows,  crossbows,  quarter  staffs,  broadswords,  battle  axes, 
chain  mail,  lances,  war  clubs,  10,000  arrows,  ancient  saddles  and 
knightly  gear  for  horses,  twelfth  century  two-wheeled  carts,  cook- 
ing utensils,  flares,  ovens  and  roasting  spits  large  enough  to  turn 
a  whole  ox  over  a  forest  blaze. 

''And  trees,"  added  Mr.  Flynn.  "Our  artificial  trees  must  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated.  It  seems  that  old  General  Bidwell  dis- 
covered a  magnificent  forest  near  the  present  town  of  Chico  in 
the  i85o's,  made  a  fortune  from  gold  in  nearby  streams,  and  at 
his  death  in  1911  left  the  entire  forest,  comprising  some  2400  acres, 
to  Chico  as  a  park.  There  are  giant  oaks  and  sycamores  which 
would  be  ideal  for  the  arboreal  work  we  have  to  do— for  Robin 
Hood  and  his  men  were  sort  of  twelfth  century  Tarzans— but  the 
city  fathers  were  afraid  we'd  damage  their  trees,  so  we  made  a 


number  of  artificial  ones  instead." 

So  steel-reinforced  giants  of  the  forest 
(courtesy  of  the  prop  department)  were 
set  up  and  no  one— not  even  Mr.  Flynn's 
lion  hounds— could  tell  the  difference. 
Robin  Hood's  camp,  covering  five  acres, 
was  constructed  among  them.  And  a 
medieval  castle  reared  its  massive  walls 
over  Nottingham  way. 

When  Olivia  de  Havilland,  who  plays 
Maid  Marian  in  the  production,  arrived 
at  Chico  (she  had  been  delayed  on  lo- 
cation at  Weaversville  with  the  "Gold 
Is  Where  You  Find  It"  company),  Mr. 
Flynn  was  on  hand  to  meet  her,  the 
hamburger-eating  owl  on  his  wrist  and 
the  peanut-eating  squirrel  peeking  from 
his  topcoat 
pocket.  The 
deer,  he  ex- 
plained, had 
been  left  at 
home  "because 
it  doesn't  like 
night  air." 


Alan  Hale  in  the  picturesque 
costume  of  Little  John. 
(Left)  The  tents  of  the 
technicians  and  players  on 
location. 

Then  Mr.  Flynn  and  Miss  de  Havilland. 
together  with  Alan  Hale,  Basil  Rathbone, 
Eugene  Pallette,  Claude  Rains,  Ian  Hunter, 
Patric  Knowles  and  other  welcoming  mem- 
bers of  the  cast,  made  a  beeline  for  the 
nearest  hamburger-and-peanut  stand  to 
feed  Mr.  Flynn's  new  pets. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  cast  and 
hundreds  of  extras  assembled  at  the  huge 
make-up  tents  on  the  edge  of  Bidwell  Park, 
ready  to  turn  Norman  Reilly  Raine's  ver- 
sion of  Robin  Hood  into  picture  romance. 
Director  William  Keighley  had  at  his  el- 
bow as  adviser  none  other  than  Louis  Van 
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Errol  Fly n n  as 
Robin  Hood.  (Left) 
Robin  with  Will 
Scarlet  (Patric 
Knowles)  in  Sher- 
wood Forest.  (Be- 
low) Olivia  de 
Havilland,  who  will 
appear  as  Maid 
Marian. 


den  Ecker,  native  of  Flanders  and  one  of  Europe's 
greatest  experts  on  costumes,  language  and  manners 
of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Not  since  the  Indians  roamed  Northern  California 
centuries  ago  has  there  been  such  a  sound  of  twang- 
ing bow  strings  as  the  natives  of  Chico  heard  in  their 
modern  Bidwell  Park.  To  be  sure  that  all  his  large 
cast  were  instructed  properly  in  the  mysteries  of 
archery,  Director  Keighley  had  hired  the  world's 
foremost  living  archer,  Howard  Hill,  to  instruct 
Robin  Hood  and  his  merry  men,  as  well  as  the 
minions  of  Prince  John,  in  the  proper  method  of 
manipulating  long  bow  and  crossbow. 

"Errol  became  such  an  expert,  in  fact,"  said  Mr.  Keighley,  "that 
he  accomplished  a  very  unusual  feat— killing  a  three-foot,  25- 
pound  wildcat  with  a  single  arrow.  Errol  and  Hill  were  trudging 
around  the  countryside  one  day  when  we  couldn't  use  the  cameras 
because  of  the  cloudy  weather,  when  Errol's  dogs  flushed  and 
treed  the  wildcat.  Because  Flynn  was  a  novice,  Hill  gave  him  first 
shot,  and  his  arrow  went  through  the  wildcat's  breast  and  came 
out  its  back.  Wildcats  are  hard  to  get  with  rifles,  let  alone  prim- 
itive bows  and  arrows.  They  were  glad  to  get  rid  of  that  wildcat. 
It  had  been  robbing  the  provision  tent  at  night.  Probably  also  had 
its  evil  eye  on  the  pet  deer." 

The  difficulties  of  assembling  and  training  the  large  cast  of 
"The  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood,"  together  with  building  the 
various  props  and  carting  both  props  and  cast  to  northern  Cali- 
fornia, were  minor  difficulties,  however,  compared  with  the  major 
headache  of  shooting  the  film  in  color.  For  this  process,  beautiful 
in  its  final  form,  is  infinitely  more  complicated  and  costly  than 
black-and-white  photography. 

"The  Technicolor  camera,  which  takes  six  months  to  build  and 
costs  $16,000,  is  not  even  owned  by  the  studio,"  Mr.  Keighley 
declared.  "No  studio  can  own  such  a  camera,  for  the  Technicolor 
company  has  corraled  all  the  patents.  So  Technicolor  merely  rents 
the  camera— and  a  chief  cameraman  along  with  it." 

Shots  are  photographed  in  three  colors,  for  Technicolor  is  a 
three-component  process.  Whereas  the  black-and-white  camera 
carries  only  one  film  reel  in  the  magazine,  the  Technicolor  camera 
carries  three— red,  blue  and  green. 

"Make-up  lor  Technicolor  likewise  is  different,"  said  Mr. 
Keighley.    "and    because    it    is   different    from    what    thev  are 


accustomed  to,  ac- 
tors require  more 
time  to  apply  it. 
Natural  color  pho- 
tography picks  up 
the  reds,  so  that 
the  average  human 
skin,  due  to  its  un- 
derlayer  of  blood 
in  tiny  veins,  as- 
sumes a  positive- 
ly apoplectic  hue. 
Make-up  for  Tech- 
nicolor is  a  trifle 
on  the  ghastly  side 
to  keep  the  skin 
from  looking  too 
red.  A  special 
liquid,  for  that  rea- 
son, is  swabbed  on 
the  skin  before 
each  shot." 

Lighting  on  the 
set,  too,  must  be 
different  for  Tech- 
nicolor than  for 
ordinary  photogra- 
phy. Carbon  arcs 
bufning  with  an 
intense  white  light 
are  employed,  rath- 
er than  the  mazdas 
used  for  black-and- 
white  photography. 
Mazdas  are  yellow 
and  Technicolor 
cameras  would  pick 
up  the  yellow,  re- 
sulting in  a  sickly 
looking  print. 

According  to  Di- 
rector Keighley, 
what  promised  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  filming  "The  Adventures  of 
Robin  Hood"  turned  out  to  be  no  difficulty  at  all.  Because  old 
General  Bidwell  had  declared  in  his  will  that  no  member  of  the 
public  should  ever  be  denied  access  to  the  park,  Warners  had 
feared  that  huge  crowds  of  fans  would  stieam  in  from  the  sur- 
rounding countryside  to  watch  the  location  party,  resulting  in  so 
much  noise  and  confusion  that  shooting  would  fall  far  behind 
schedule. 

City  authorities  could  not  block  off  a  section  of  the  park,  but 
they  did  the  next  best  thing— launched  a  campaign  in  the  town's 
papers,  pleading  with  the  citizenry  to  keep  as  quiet  as  possible  and 
stay  out  of  camera  range  at  all  times. 

"The  cooperation  we  received  was  remarkable,"  Mr.  Keighley 
asserted.  "There  were  always  hundreds  of  people  standing  around, 
watching  each  shot,  but  at  no  time  did  we  have  any  delays  be- 
cause of  confusion  or  excitement.  One  Sunday  there  were  thou- 
sands in  the  park,  most  of  them  watching  the  set,  but  not  a  single 
take  was  ruined  by  noise  or  by  anyone  getting  within  camera 
range.  We  had  a  loud-speaker  system,  of  course,  which  helped 
immensely  in  controlling  the  crowds." 

The  throngs  which  gathered  probably  had  their  greatest  laugh 
when  Errol  Flynn,  as  Robin  Hood,  jousted  with  Friar  Tuck  on 
a  log  which  served  as  a  bridge  across  a  swift  stream.  Robin  Hood 
is  knocked  into  the  water  by  the  Friar,  and  Flynn  himself  had  to 
make  the  big  splash  for  Art's  sake. 

"The  water  was  ice-cold,"  Mr.  Flynn  said,  reminiscently. 
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The  Girl  Who  Takes  AdU 
vice.  Gail  Patrick  Is  Grate= 
ful   To   Fate   And   To — 


By 

Ed 

Ckurcrrill 


There  is  a  bond 
between  Gail  and 
her  brother,  Rich- 
ard, that  is  stronger 
than  any  trouble. 


Robert  Cobb,  Gail's 
husband,  is  not  en- 
tirely in  the  movies 
— just  his  heart. 
(Right)  John  Eng- 
stead  is  a  friend 
who  is  able  to  give 
advice  and  help,  too. 


THREE  men,  supplementing  each  other 
in  years,  in  experience,  in  knowledge, 
are  responsible  for  the  career  and  hap- 
piness of  Gail  Patrick. 

The  sum  total  of  her  knowing  them  is 
her  success. 

From  them  she  has  learned  the  meaning 
of  responsibility,  tolerance,  the  fine  points 
of  developing  a  personality,  contentment, 
and  the  preservation  of  a  sense  of  humor. 

Without  their  lively  interest  there  would 
be  no  Gail  Patrick  of  the  screen— the  dark- 
haired,  sophisticated,  ultra-attractive,  ma- 
ture woman  of  today.  Instead  there  would 
he  shy  Margaret  Fitzpatrick,  of  Birming- 
ham, Alabama.  Without  their  counsel  and 
their  advice  and  their  faith  in  her,  Mar- 
garet Fitzpatrick  would  consider  herself  an 
ugly  duckling,  far  too  tall,  far  too  plain, 
for  a  motion  picture  career. 
Startling  to  you? 
To  me,  too. 

Yet  Gail  coolly  confessed  this  to  me, 
albeit  a  bit  shyly,  albeit  with  a  very  human 
plea  for  complete  understanding  of  the 
situation,  as  we  sat  at  luncheon  in  a  booth  in 
a  Hollywood  restaurant.  And,  believe  it  or 


Ugf  not,  it  wasn't  one  of  the  Brown 
W  Derbies  owned  and  operated  by 
f      her  husband,  Robert  Cobb. 

Mention  of  Cobb  brings  us  to 
the  ranking  man  in  her  life.  Public 
Sweetheart  Number  One— her  hus- 
band of  eight  months.  After  four  years 
of  knowing  him,  after  eight  months  of 
being  his  bride,  Gail  is  still  starry-eyed 
when  she  talks  about  him. 
"Bob  has  influenced  me  more  than  any- 
one I've  ever  known,  except  my  mother 
and  father,"  Gail  relates.  "He  drew  me  out 
of  a  terrific  inferiority  complex.  He  instilled 
in  me  an  ambition  to  do  better  work  so 
that  he  would  be  prouder  of  me.  I've  de- 
veloped an  added  pride  in  my  appearance, 
too,  because  he  notices  and  compliments 
the  things  I  wear,  and  he  makes  me  want 
to  be  more  attractive  to  justify  his  being 
attracted  to  me." 

In  that  lies  a  hint,  too,  for  lovers  and 
husbands.  It's  a  left-handed  pointer  to  you 
men  to  praise  the  attributes  of  your  mates, 
thus  spurring  them  on  to  acquire  more. 

Gail  tells  a  funny  story  about  Bob  Cobb 
to  illustrate  the  personality  he  has.  One 
day,  not  long  ago,  a  writer  who  was  gather- 
ing material  for  a  story  on  Gail  went  to 
one  of  the  scintillant  player's  friends. 

"Why  did  Gail  marry  Bob?"  the  writer 
asked. 

The  friend  looked  at  the  writer  with 
astonishment. 

"Do  you  know  Bob?"  she  asked.  She  got 
a  negative  reply. 

"Bob  Cobb,"  said  the  friend,  "is  the  kind 


of  fellow  every  girl  in  the  world  dreams  of 
marrying." 

Gail  confesses  she  experienced  a  strange 
sensation  the  first  time  Bob  and  she  met. 
Immediately  he  made  her  feel  that  she  was 
very  interesting,  attractive,  important  and 
worth  while,  as  well  as  a  person  whom  he 
might  have  known  for  years. 

"I've  been  going  with  you  for  a  long  time 
—since  the  first  time  I  saw  you,  which  was 
about  two  months  after  you  arrived  in 
Hollywood,  I  believe,"  Bob  said.  "We're  not 
meeting  for  the  first  time.  You  don't  know 
me— but  I've  known  you  for  years." 

What  girl  wouldn't  thrill  to  words  like 
that? 

"From  then  on,"  Gail  says,  "my  whole 
viewpoint  about  myself  gradually  changed. 
Until  then  I'd  tried  to  improve  myself,  but 
more  as  a  student  does.  I  had  analyzed  and 
picked  flaws  in  myself,  my  personality  and 
my  performances,  but  in  a  more  or  less 
academic  sort  of  way.  After  I  met  Bob  and 
started  going  with  him,  I  subconsciously 
tried  to  improve  myself  because  I  wanted 
to  justify  his  pride  and  faith  in  me." 

Gail  points  out  that  every  girl  gets  a 
great  pleasure  out  of  knowing  that  a  man 
about  whom  many  women  care  is  singling 
her  out. 

"His  charm  and  gracious  manner  made 
me  feel  kindlier  and  more  gracious  toward 
people,  which  inadvertently  developed  a 
little  charm  in  me,"  she  confesses.  "He  re- 
vived my  sense  of  humor.  He  slowly  wooed 
me  away  from  the  thought  that  I  was  too 
tall  by  praising  my  willowy  grace— whether 
I  had  it  or  not—  [Continued  on  page  66J 
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Breaths 


1938? 


The  New  Year 
Arrives  W  ith  His 
Arms  Full  Of  HiSh 
Honors  With  Which 
To  Reward  The 
Talented  And  The 
Beautiful. 


THE  girl  who  is  pro- 
claimed the  "Most 
Beautiful"  during 
[he  coming  months 
will  always  remember 
her  year  of  happiness. 
For  her,  1938  will 
mark  the  turning  point 
of  her  life— the  year 
when  she  stepped  out 
upon  the  stage  of  the 
world  with  all  eyes 
upon  her  and  received 
the  accolade  that  through  the  ages  has  meant  so 
much  to  lovely  women,  from  Helen  of  Troy  to 
Cleopatra. 

Great  talent  will  be  honored  and  a  new  name 
will  be  carved  in  a  high  place.  And  though 
press  agents  may  diligently  seek  to  capture  one 
of  these  golden  awards  for  their  no  doubt 
worthy  clients,  it  will  be  of  no  avail,  for  the 
laurel  wreaths  of  1938  will  be  bestowed  by  you, 
the  impartial  jury  of  free  men  and  women. 


January  boasts  the  birth- 
date  of  Luise  Rainer  (Be- 
low). Have  you  the  same 
characteristics  7  Kay  Fran- 
cis, Ann  Sothern  and  Anita 
Louise  also  were  January 
babies.  (Right)  Heather 
Angel  was  born  in  Febru- 
ary, as  were  Joan  Bennett, 
Madeleine  Carroll  and 
Franciska  Gaol. 


The  tempestuous  winds  of  March 
were  shrieking  across  the  world 
when  Joan  Crawford  began  her 
career,  and  who  can  doubt  that 
her  heritage  is  her  stormy  nature 
which  has  never  been  harnessed, 
yet  it  is  as  gentle  as  the  first  Spring 
violet.  Binnie  Barnes  also  has  her 
birthday  in  March. 


WHEN  IS 

Your  Birthday? 


btudy  The  Star  Born  In  Your  Month. 
You  A/lay  Have  The  Same  Destiny. 


(Left)  Joan  Blondell  is  on 
August  girl  as  are  Myrna  Loy, 
Dolores  Del  Rio  and  Lucille 
Ball.  Could  there  be  four  more 
dissimilar  or  more  lovely? 
(Below)  Margaret  Lindsay  first 
opened  her  eyes  on  one  Sep- 
tember morn.  She  shares  the 
month  with  some  important 
darlings — Garbo,  Virginia 
Bruce  and  Claudette  Colbert. 
The  month  of  irresistibles!  (Be- 
low, right)  Frances  Drake  is 
October's  child.  Janet  Gaynor, 
Marsha  Hunt,  Jean  Arthur 
and  Miriam  Hopkins  also  cele- 
brate at  harvest  time. 


Eleanor  Powell  came  here  when 
November  leaves  were  dancing 
with  joy.  Frances  Dee  and  Katha- 
rine Hepburn,  too.  So  we  have 
Thanksgiving  Day  in  November. 
(Below)  December  has  some  im- 
pressive birthdays.  Dorothy  La- 
mour  (below)  has  hers  then.  Also 
Marlene  Dietrich,  Betty  Grable, 
Gladys  Swarthout,  Sally  Eilers  and 
Grace  Moore,  giving  the  year  a 
grandstand  finish. 


July  girls — Ginger  Rogers 
{  left  ),  Barbara  Stanwyck, 
Irene  Dunne  and  Madge 
Evans.  All  pretty  and  all  have 
conquered  an  up-hill  read. 


THE  whirling  planets  in  the  heavens 
above  you  exerted  strange  forces 
upon  your  soft,  unresisting  char- 
acter at  the  moment  you  were  born. 
Perhaps  one  of  these  famous  players 
shares  with  you  the  same  instinctive 
aversions  or  thrills. 


The  Calendar  of  Men 

-Ray  Milland 
— Adolphe  Men jou 
— Warner  Baxter 
— John  Howard 
— Herbert  Marshall 
— Ian  Hunter 
-William  Powell 
— Fred  MacMurray 
— George  Raft 
— John  Boles 
— Joel  McCrea 
— Edw.  G.  Robinson 


Bachelors  of  Art 


Arc  They  /Mraid  Of  yMarria3e  Or 
Can  t  They  Find  A  Partner? 


CAREER  or  marriage,  or  why  not 
both?  Above  are  the  great  stars 
who  are  great  in  marriage  as 
well.  Fredric  March  and  Florence  Eld- 
ridge,  Mrs.  O'Brien  and  her  Pat,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edward  G.  Robinson,  Irene 
Hervey  and  husband  Allan  Jones,  and 


Robert  Young  and  his  wife.  If  Hol)\- 
wood  had  a  club  for  single  girls  and  if. 
from  the  balcony,  they  could  review 
the  quite  successful  heroes  on  parade, 
would  they  leap  into  waiting  arms  or 
do  they  find  solace  in  fame,  fortune 
and  fan  mail? 


(Below)  Two  delectable  Turk- 
ish turbans  that  should  see  a 
girl  through  the  most  glamor- 
ous evening,  from  cocktails  to 
midnight  supper.  The  one  worn 
by  Phillis  Brooks  (left)  is  fash- 
ioned of  exotic  black  and 
white  feathers  with  a  striking 
band  of  parrot  green  and 
scarlet  velvet  sheathing  the 
peak.  Gloria  Stuart  accentu- 
ates the  height  of  her  black 
velvet  model  with  two  uncurled 
ostrich  plumes,  one  black,  one 
almond  green. 


(Left  to  right)  The  Tyrolean  influence  is  evidently  here  to  stay,  and  we  < 
wonder  when  we  see  Virginia  Bruce  in  her  smoothly  cut  cedar  green  skirt  to| 
with  a  steel  grey  jacket  trimmed  with  wooden  buttons.  A  rolled  brimmed  grey 
green  felt  hat  and  green  accessories  complete  the  tailleur.  For  her  nubby 
afternoon  frock  Virginia  chooses  deep  maroon  with  matching  suede  access* 
Her  short  box  coat  of  skunk,  so  popular  this  winter,  is  lined  with  maroon  > 
Simone  Simon  looks  adorable  in  a  sapphire  blue  redingofe  over  a  wine-red 
dress  printed  in  white  butterflies.  Her  wide  suede  belt,  with  its  tricky  watch 
the  baby-brimmed  velour  hat  and  other  accessories  are  of  a  much  darker 


The  Mid-Season  Offe! 
A  Variety  Of  Styles 


/ 


Here   Are   A   Few   That  Should 
Stimulate  Your  Interest. 


Evening  fashions  are  so  diversified  that  every  girl  can  have  her  own  indivi 
type  enhanced  if  she  knows  how  to  select  wisely.  (Above-center)  Loretta  Yo 
poses  gracefully  in  a  dinner  gown  of  crepe  roma  in  Imperial  blue,  draped  in 
Grecian  manner.  The  long  sleeves  make  this  desirable  for  restaurant  or  the. 
wear.  (Center-right)  Olivia  de  Havilland  favors  a  formal  gown  of  black  chi 
with  a  wide  sash  of  salmon  and  powder  blue  taffeta  ribbon,  with  these  entrant 
colors  carried  out  in  the  beaded  motif  in  the  bodice.  (Opposite-left)  A  Prim 
gown  in  white  crepe  is  made  less  formal  when  Claire  Trevor  dons  a  waist 
jacket  of  white  crepe  encrusted  with  crystal  beads.  (Opposite-right)  Shirley  R 
sheath-like  dinner  gown  of  black  crepe  has  a  decided  pre-War  flair,  with  its 
skirt,  eccentric  bodice  of  roman  striped  taffeta  and  plumed  turban.  A  wi 
shouldered  bolero  with  long  sleeves  adds  the  only  modern  touch. 


m 
HI 


TUST  about  this 
)  time  of  year  we 
get  satiated  with 
the  clothes  that  we 
picked  up  so  hur- 
iedly  and  so 
blithely  in  late 
September  when 
we  felt  the  Fall 
season  had  come 
upon  us  with  a 
ang!  We  need  a  "lift"  to  make  up  for  the  sun  we're 
lissing  now  that  warm,  balmy  days  are  quite  a  thing  of 
be  past.  Also,  the  holidays  call  for  a  gay  display  of  new 
nery.  Anyhow,  they  give  us  a  grand  excuse  to  refurbish 
ur  gradually  sinking  wardrobe.  So,  get  busy  shopping 
ow.  You  won't  have  another  excuse  until  Easter— unless 
kou're  one  of  those  favored  mortals  who  go  South  in 
ebruary. 


Claudette  Colbert  looks  so  charm- 
ing in  these  three  distinctive  hats 
that  it's  a  toss-up  which  gets  first 
choice.  Above  is  an  off-the-face 
black  felt  that  would  be  appro- 
priate for  luncheon  or  cocktails. 
The  flame-red  wool  Russian  Toque 
(upper  left)  relies  upon  its  luxuri- 
ous Persian  crown  for  elegance. 
And,  at  left,  Claudette  perches  a 
cunning  Scotch  cap  of  light  grey 
kidskin  bordered  with  grey  gros- 
grain  ribbon  over  her  right  eye  to 
top  off  a  swagger  coat  of  grey 
kidskin. 


CO! 
Ml 


Nova  Pilbeam  and   Derrick  de  Marney  in  "The  Girl  Was  Syd  Saylor,  Wallace  Ford  and  June  Travis  in  a  somewhc 

Young."  This  is  Nova's  first  grownup  role.  amusing  moment  from  "News  in  the  Air." 


John  Barrymore  and  Corole  Lombard  in  "True  Confession. 
Who  does  the  confessing,  we  wonder? 


Alan  Hale  and  Lana  Turner  in  "The  Adventures  of  Marco 
Polo."  Gary  Cooper  is  the  star. 


or  the  Holidays! 


Joel  McCrea  and  Frances  Dee  in  "Wells  Fargo."  The  first 
time  they've  co-starred  since  their  marriage. 


Miriam  Hopkins  and   Ivan   Lebedeff  in  "Women   Have  a 
Way."  Miriam  has  changed  her  coiffure  for  this  one. 


Kenny  Baker  and  Andrea  Leeds  in  "The  Goldwyn  Follies. 
Andrea  is  the  talk  of  movie-town  these  days. 


Frederick    Burton,    Heather   Angel   and   Allan    Lane    in  an 
interesting  scene  from  "The  Duke  Comes  Back." 


Edward  Cassidy,  Tex  Ritter  and  Karl  Hackett  in  "Frontier 
Town,"  a  western  tale  that  packs  a  wallop. 


Noah  Beery,  Raymond  Hatton,  Virginia  Bruce,  Guy  Kibbee 
and  Dennis  O'Keefe  in  "Bad  Man  of  Brimstone." 


// 


Frames77  From  Sequences 


Heloine  Moler  at  she  plays  "Loop  Ten- 
nis." Either  two  or  four  people  can  play 
it.  The  players  shoot  the  ring  back 
and  forth,  catching  it  on  the  sticks  and 
using  the  sticks  to  send  it  back.  Do  not 
use  doughnuts — just  hoops,  my  dear. 


The  top  picture  shows  Buster  Crabbe 
about  to  save  the  life  of  a  swimmer 
in  distress.  The  victim  wrestles  with 
Buster  and  endangers  them  both  so  in 
the  third  picture  Buster  shows  how,  while 
still  being  held,  he  ups  with  his  foot  and 
kicks  Mr.  Weisenheimer  in  the  jaw  and 
then  tows  him  to  dry-dock.  Try  it  on 
your  sweetie. 


Jean    Parker    shapes    up    well    in  fl 
archery  uniform.  She  wears  a  cuff 
shield   her  lovely  arm  from  the 
string.  Even  if  she  shoots  this  way 
that  way,  every  arrow  hits  the 
eye!  Ain't  movie  girls  wunnerful? 


)f  Action 


Single  Photographs  On  A  Film  Are  Called 
"Frames. "    Let  Your  Fancy  Fill  In  The  A/lissing 

Links. 


Una  Merkel  has  always  been  a  favorite  of  ours.  At  first  she  seems  to  be  doubting  our  devotion  (we 
told  her  she  squinted)  so  she  practices  keeping  her  beautiful  eyes  wide  open  and  now  she  is  amazed 

at  how  pretty  we  think  she  is. 


Ed  Kennedy,  wearied  from  carrying  the  crown  of  his  rank.  The  Best  Comic  in  Pictures  (evidently  it 
hat  worn  his  hair  down  a  little),  decides  on  a  drink,  but  darned  if  it  wasn't  a  shower. 


agine  two  big  stars  like  Carole  Lombard  and  Fred  MacMurray  act- 
I  funny!  First  they  are  suspicious,  but  Fred  pretends  and  shoves  over 
and  Carole  falls  off  the  sofa.  Hollywood  etiquette! 


(Below)  Toby  Wing  tells  Stu  Erwin  he  ought  to  go  in  for  those  great 
lover  parts,  and  is  Stu  interested!  (He  must  have  fainted.)  So  he  is 
going  back  to  goofy  parts  and  Bob  Taylor's  kingdom  is  still  intact! 


// 


Frames77  From  Sequences 


Heloine  Moler  as  she  plays  "Loop  Ten- 
nis." Either  two  or  four  people  can  play 
it.  The  players  shoot  the  ring  back 
and  forth,  catching  it  on  the  sticks  and 
using  the  sticks  to  send  it  back.  Do  not 
use  doughnuts — just  hoops,  my  dear. 


The  top  picture  shows  Buster  Crabbe 
about  to  save  the  life  of  a  swimmer 
in  distress.  The  victim  wrestles  with 
Buster  and  endangers  them  both  so  in 
the  third  picture  Buster  shows  how,  while 
still  being  held,  he  ups  with  his  foot  and 
kicks  Mr.  Weisenheimer  in  the  jaw  and 
then  tows  him  to  dry-dock.  Try  it  on 
your  sweetie. 


Jean    Parker    shapes    up    well    in  he 
archery  uniform.  She  wears  a  cuff 
shield   her  lovely  arm  from  the  bo* 
string.  Even  if  she  shoots  this  way 
that  way,  every  arrow  hits  the  bull's 
eye!  Ain't  movie  girls  wunnerful? 


Df  Action 


Single  Photographs  On  A  Film  Are  Called 
"Frames."    Let  Your  Fancy  Fill  In  The  Missing 

Links. 


Una  Merkel  has  always  been  a  favorite  of  ours.  At  first  she  seems  to  be  doubting  our  devotion  (we 
told  her  she  squinted)  so  she  practices  keeping  her  beautiful  eyes  wide  open  and  now  she  is  amazed 

at  how  pretty  we  think  she  is. 


lagine  two  big  stars  like  Carole  Lombard  and  Fred  MacMurray  act- 
funny!  First  they  are  suspicious,  but  Fred  pretends  and  shoves  over 
and  Carole  falls  off  the  sofa.  Hollywood  etiquette! 


(Below)  Toby  Wing  tells  Stu  Erwin  he  ought  to  go  in  for  those  great 
(over  parts,  and  is  Stu  interested!  (He  must  have  fainted.)  So  he  is 
going  back  to  goofy  parts  and  Bob  Taylor's  kingdom  is  still  intact! 


WARIER  BROS!  CHRISTMAS  PRESET 


Hi 
ni: 
it. 
ar 
us 


COLBERT 


BOYER 


THE     SEASON'S     MOST     E  X  «   I  T  I  >  4,     SCREEN     E  V  E  >  T 


The  show  that  gave  Paris  a  new  sensation,  thrilled  London,  and  captured  New  York  .  .  .  now  in 
the  full  glory  of  the  screen's  mighty  magic  .  .  .  with  a  great  cast  of  supporting  stars  including 


BASIL  RATHBOIE 
HITA  LOUISE 


MELVILLE  COOPER 


ISABEL  JEANS 


MORRIS  CARNOVSKY  •  VICTOR  KII.IAN  •  An  ANATOLE  LITVAK  Production 
Screen  play  by  Casey  Robinson  •  Adapted  from  the  play  by  Jacques  Deval  •  English 
Version  by  Robert  E.  Sherwood  •  Music  by  Max  Steiner  •  A  Warner  Bros.  Picture 


It's  on  the  way  to  your  favorite  theatre  now  — the  grandest 
love  and  laughter  picture  of  this  or  any  other  year!  .  ,  .  A 
glorious  Christinas  treat  for  a  hundred  million  movie-goers. 


10  THE  WHOLE  WIDE  WORLD! 


*0cam&ut  arm  /?07tumce. 


/ 


'Yesterday  is  done!  Tomorrow  — who  knows? 
.  . .   Tonight's  our  night!" 


fa 


All  in  the  Day's  Work  ! 


Never   A  Dull  Moment 

PUBLICITY  is  not  fame,  but  it  helps  a  lot.  So 
when  an  actress  in  the  picture  studios  is  not 
in  front  of  a- camera  for  her  art  she  often  has 
to  pose  for  photographs  that  will  spread  the 
beauty  of  her  face  and  figure  through  the 
papers.  To  the  crowd  who  believes  the  press 
agents,  and  the  number  is  growing  smaller,  the 
life  of  a  movie  star  must  have  all  the  quiet  rest- 
ful poise  exhibited  by  a  Mexican  jumping  bean. 
Every  hour  there  is  a  camera  at  hand  and  when 
a  girl  is  not  posing  the 
candid  cameras  are  sneak- 
ing up  on  the  candidate 
for  popularity,  waiting 
for  a  chance  to  catch  her 
wrestling  with  a  plate  of 
spaghetti.  And  if  a  beauty 
happened  to  get  her  nose 
broken,  a  dozen  men 
would  risk  their  reputa- 
tions to  get  a  photograph 
of  her  with  her  smeller 
in  splints. 


Jane  Bryan  is  about  to  swarf 
up  the  rigging  to  fix  the  broi 
jiere  or  something.  She's 
natural  sailor,  even  if  the  shij 
is  in  winter  storage.  (Below 
Movita  will  next  appear  i 
"Rose  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
No,  her  costume  is  not  Mei 
icon,  but  her  beauty  is. 


Director  Edward  Suth- 
erland talks  things  over 
with  Charles  Winninger, 
Mae  West  and  Charles 
Butterworth.  They  are 
ready  for  the  "take" 
for  "Every  Day's  A 
Holiday,"  Mae's  new 
musical.  The  scene  is 
supposed  to  be  a  Fifth 
Avenue  mansion  in 
1900.  Keep  it  clean, 
Mae.  (Right)  It's  the 
"Thrill  of  a  Lifetime." 
Buster  Crabbe  —  Ha, 
ha,  ha! — thinks  that's 
the  way  to  kiss  Betty 
Grable.  (Left)  The 
photographer  said  to 
Marie  Wilson  "You 
got  something  there." 
So  he  took  her  picture. 
She  has  that  net  in 
case  of  crabs  (not 
Buster). 


(Left)  Anna  May  Wong  is  cast  in 
Paramount'*  "Daughters  of  Shang- 
hai." As  this  was  taken,  she  was 
reading  a  cablegram  from  China 
saying  that  her  father,  brothers  and 
sisters  are  safe.  May  your  messages 
always  be  good,  Anna.  (Right) 
Olivia  de  Havilland  and  George 
Brent  out  in  the  wilds  for  a  scene 
in  "Gold  Is  Where  You  Find  It." 
All  in  the  day's  work. 


LUCKY?  I  d  call 
it  talent!" 
+  Thus  Wil- 
liam Nigh  sums  up 
the  success  of 
Jackie  Cooper— one 
of  the  few  child 
stars  of  motion  pic- 
tures to  ward  oil 
the  "jinx"  of  ob- 
scurity with  the  ad- 
vent of  adolescence. 

Nigh   is   one  of 
Hollywood's  most 
experienced  direc- 
toi„.  He  has  been 
in  the  motion  pic- 
ture industry  since 
1911.    He    knows  whereof 
speaks.  "I   wish   the  world  in 
general  would  realize  that  act- 
ing   is    something    more  than 
saying  lines,  going  through  mo- 
tions.  It    is   a    definite  talent, 
something    that    is    gained  by 
birth.  Why  does  a  mother  look 
at  her  beautiful  little  girl  and 
think  'She'll  be  another  Shirley 
Temple?  She  might  as  well  say 
Til  give  her  singing  lessons  and 
she'll  be  another  Lily  Pons.'  " 

At  the  present  time,  Director 
Nigh    is    handling    the  mega- 
phone for  Monogram's  "Boy  of 
the    Streets"    in    which  Jackie 
Cooper  .stars.  This  role  is  the 
first  in  "which  the  former  child 
star  plays  the  role  of  a  boy  who 
is  no  longer   a  child.  "Jackie 
Cooper  is  one  of  the  few  chil- 
dren who  have  not  been  retired 
before   reaching  adoles- 
cence,"  says    the  director. 
"Jackie  Coogan  is  a  strik- 
ing example  of  a  successful 
child  who  became  a  star  in 
the  movies  at  the  age  of 
four.    He    enjoyed  success 
for  six  years.  Then  what 
happened?    He    was  con- 
sidered   too    old    for  the 
movies— at  the  age  of  ten. 
Do    you    remember  Baby- 
Peggy?  A  cute  youngster  if 
ever  there  was  one.  She  is 
now    trying    to    make  a 
comeback   but   so  far  has 
not  met  with  success.  Why, 
then,  is  Jackie  Cooper  able 
to   continue  right   on  his 
course  as  a  motion  picture 
star? 

"Since  1929,  when  he  first  entered  pic- 
tures at  the  age  of  six,  he  has  been  in  the 
front  ranks  of  Hollywood's  films.  When  he 
was  twelve,  an  age  at  which  the  average 
child  star  is  retired,  he  made  a  striking 
success  in  'O'Shaunghnessey's  Boy.'  Do  you 
realize  that  they  retired  Baby  LeRoy  at  the 
age  of  four?" 

What  then  is  in  back  of  Jackie's  success? 
In  the  first  place,  much  credit  is  due  to  his 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Bigelow. 
They  have  watched  over  him  very  care- 
fully. Jackie  is  no  spoiled  child  who,  be- 
cause of  his  acting  ability,  is  considered  a 
god,  whose  education  has  been  concentrated 
on  the  movies.  His  parents  have  given  him 
an  education  which  has  trained  his  mind 
to  think.  He  can  talk  about  aviation  in 
most  intelligent  fashion.  He  is  equally  con- 
versant on  books  and  politics. 

"Acting  is  something  which  comes  from 
within,"  Nigh  explains.  "If  a  person  has  the 
spark,  nothing  can  stop  him  or  her  from 
acting.  Nothing  can  discourage  them. 
Tyrone  Power  put  it  very  aptly  to  me  the 
other  day.  'I  have  a  little  trick,'  he  said.  'If 
I  know  where  the  camera  is  during  a  scene, 
1  know  I'm  not  acting.'  A  true  actor  loses 
himself  in  his  part." 


Jackie  Cooper  has 
grown  up,  but  never 
has  outgrown  his 
screen  career.  Scene 
from  "Boy  of  the 
Streets." 


Director 
Nigh  de- 
mands a 
great 
deal  from 
Jackie 
but  not 
in  vain. 


How,  then,  has  Jackie  made  the  gradual 
climb  from  child  parts  to  this,  his  first 
adolescent  role,  in  "Boy  of  the  Streets."  We 
asked  the  boy— he's  really  a  young  man, 
now— how  he  felt  about  it? 

He  smiled,  a  big  broad  grin.  There  was 
not  a  moment's  hesitation  in  his  reply.  "I 
realize  that  I  am  no  longer  a  kid,"  he  said. 
"I've  grown  up.  I  think  in  terms  of  my 
role.  It's  always  been  that  way.  When  I  was 
playing  in  pictures  four  years  ago,  someone 
would  describe  the  character  to  me.  Then 
I'd  think  about  it  and  I  would  become  that 
kid.  Now  I  study  the  character  myself.  I 
think  about  him,  try  to  realize  what  his 
reactions  would  be.  When  that  character 
becomes  a  real  person  to  me,  I  know  that 
I  understand  him.  When  I  get  in  front  of 
the  cameras,  I  am  no  longer  Jackie  Cooper. 
Thus  in  this  'Boy  of  the  Streets.'  As  soon  as 
I  get  on  the  set,  I  feel  tough,  I  think  in 
tough  terms,  I  know  nothing  of  the  finer 
things  in  life.  I  really  feel  that  the  world 
owes  me  a  living.  Of  course,  the  minute  I 
leave  the  set,  I  become  Cooper  again.  It's 
hard  to  describe  it.  I  guess  I  sound  kinda 
crazy.  But  that  is  what  really  happens." 

"And  that,"  interrupts  Nigh,  "is  what 
I  call  acting  talent.  If  a  child  has  it, 
there  need  be  no  fear  of  the  'jinx,'  but  if 


William  NiSh 
Respects  Talent 
Whenever  He 
Finds  It. 

By 

M       Git  son 


(A  Short  Short- 
Complete  On  This  Page) 


that  talent  is  lacking,  luck  won't  help." 

William  Nigh  was  born  in  Berlin,  Wis- 
consin, on  October  12,  1881.  He  directed 
his  first  picture  for  Mack  Sennett.  Those 
were  the  days  when  Gloria  Swanson,  Ruth 
Roland  and  Mabel  Normand  flitted  across 
the  screen  as  bathing  beauties.  He  has  been 
directing  ever  since.  He  has  seen  motion 
pictures  grow  from  what  people  fondly 
called  a  fad,  to  the  third  greatest  industry 
in  the  world.  He  has  seen  stars  keep  abreast 
of  the  times.  He  has  seen  stars  fall  by  the 
wayside.  He  has  gone  through  the  silent 
days  into  the  talkie  days.  He  knows  what 
makes  actors  tick. 

"And  I  say  it  is  not  luck  that  makes  an 
actor  or  actress  a  star  or  a  failure.  It  is  a 
very  important  thing  called  talent.  With 
it,  a  boy  or  girl,  a  man  or  woman,  can 
climb  to  the  greatest  heights.  Without  it, 
no  one  can  succeed.  That  is  why  Jackie 
Cooper,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  is  still  in  mo- 
tion pictures,  a  star.  That  is  why  he  is 
likely  to  stay  in  films  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,"  says  the  man  who  has  seen  them  all. 


Maureen  O'Connor  in   "Boy  of 
the  Streets." 
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THE  ranks  of  dramatic  artists  have  suddenly  been  augmented. 
Three  young  actresses  have  risen,  to  command  an  attention 
belonging  to  but  few  under  legal  age 
You  caught,  of  course,  Anne  Shirley's  performance  in  "Stella 
Dallas."  Her  matchless  acting  compared  with  anything  of  an 
emotional  nature  yet  glimpsed  on  the  screen.  June  Lang  you'll 
recall  most  certainly  for  the  depth  of  her  interpretations  in  such 
films  as  "The  Road  to  Glory"  and  "Wee  Willie  Winkie."  And 
Joan  Fontaine's  amazing  vibrancy  in  "Music  for  Madame"  sti" 
stands  forth  in  memory  with  shining  clarity. 

I  hese  are  our  girls,  then,  who  have  soared  so  lustrously  to 
the  heights,  who  have  imprinted  themselves  indelibly  upon 
public  consciousness.   Even   hard-boiled   Hollywood  is 
regarding  them  as  actresses  of  distinction. 

Each  is  a  young  woman  of  intense  emotions. 
No  ordinary  life  has  any  of  the  three  led  in 
her  pursuit  of  happiness  .  .  .  and  fame.  And 
in  no  sense  of  the  word  did  their  child- 
hood   resemble    that    of    the  average 
young  girl. 

Left  a  half-orphan  when  still  an 
infant  in  arms,  Anne  Shirley  was 
only  fourteen  months  old  when 
she  earned  her  first  dollar,  pos- 
ing for  a  commercial  artist  who 
had   been    attracted    by  her 
golden  curls.  She  was  barely 
three  when   she  made  her 
initial  film  appearance,  and 
soon  afterward  played  her 
first    important    role  in 
"The  Miracle  Child,"  a 
William  Farnum  feature. 

When  Anne  was  four, 
her    mother  packed 
their   scanty  belong- 
ings  and   left  their 
native    New  York 
for    California  in 
hope  and  tremb- 
ling. Already  it  was  apparent  that  little  Anne— or 
Dawn  O'Day,  as  she  then  was  known— had  un- 
usual   talent  even   for   a   screen    child,  and, 
having  resolved  to  do  her  utmost  to  further 
that  talent,  the  mother  realized  that  more  j 
opportunities  awaited  the  tot  in  Hollywood  Jl 
than  in  the  eastern  metropolis. 

Although  economic  necessity  did  not 
dictate  June  Lang's  entrance  into  pro- 


The 

Struggle 
For  A  Pic- 
ture Career 
Is  Like  a  Battle 
With  Fate. 
Youth     Can  Try, 
Fail  And  Try  Again! 
How  Can  They  L,osc  ? 


fessional  life,  love 
of  dancing  did.  By 
the  time  she  had 
reached  the  age  of 
four  this  beautiful 
blonde  child  al- 
ready was  destined 
for  public  attent- 
ion. 

l  It    started    at  a 

I  Christmas  party,  in 

||         Minneapolis,  where 
■         June    was  born 
June  Vlasek,  daugh- 
ter  of    a  Swedish 
mother  and  Bohe- 
wB        mian   father.  June 
had  a  little  friend, 
W         a  striking  brunette, 
J  who    was  taking 

dancing  lessons. 
The  friend  invited 
June  to  attend  the 
Christmas  party, 
given  at  the  studio 
of  her  teacher,  and 
the  future  actress 
WSmSfr  arrived  in  curls  and 

ribbons. 

When  the  teacher 
saw  the  two  young- 
sters together,  one 
so    very    fair,  the 
other  so  very  brunette,  she  was  inspired  to  team 
them  in  a  little  dancing  number.  She  dressed  the 
brunette  as  a  boy  and  taught  the  children  a  fascinat- 
ing flirtation  routine. 

Eventually,  she  presented  her  pupils  in  an  enter- 
tainment at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre  in  Minne- 
apolis. The  flirtation  dance  was  the  hit  of  the  show 
and  from  that,  time  until  June  left  the  Minnesota 
city  the  team  was  in  constant  demand,  both  in 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 

June  was  six  and  one-half  years  old  when  the  Vlaseks  moved 
to  Los  Angeles  because  of  the  father's  business.  By  this  time,  in 
the  childish  mind  there  already  burned  an  ambition  to  be  a  great 
dancer.  Consequently,  her  parents  enrolled  her  at  the  Meglin 
Dancing  School  for  Kiddies— June  was  one  of  the  first  pupils  of 
this  now-famous  institution— and  it  was  training  received  there 
that  led,  eventually,  to  her  screen  career. 

Unlike  those  other  two  with  whom  she  is  competing  now  for 
stellar  honors,  Joan  Fontaine  held  no  youthful  theatrical  aspira- 


The  beauty  of 
June  Lang 
(above  and  left) 
and  her  sym- 
metrical figure 
will  always  be 
assets    to  her 
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tions.  True,  she  often  dramatized  situa- 
tions, with  herself  ever  in  the  heroine's  j 
role,  but  insofar  as  actual  acting  was 
concerned— never!  She  lived  almost  en- 
tirely within  herself,  and  her  imagina- 
tion. 

The  reason  for  this  lay  in  the  fact 
that  Joan  was  a  frail,  sickly  child,  and 
could  not  play  as  did  other  children. 

Born  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  as  an  infant  she  literally  was  carried  about 
in  cotton  wadding,  so  poor  was  her  health.  It  was  when  she  had 
reached  two  that  physicians  declared  she  must  be  taken  to  a  dif- 
ferent climate  if  she  were  to  live,  and  so  the  family— her  mother 
and  sister  and  herself— moved  to  San  Francisco.  Upon  arrival  in 
San  Francisco,  Joan  was  stricken  with  one  of  her  periodical  spells 
of  illness  and  she  was  forced  to  remain  in  bed  for  six  months.  At 
the  end  of  this  time,  the  little  family  moved  again,  southward 
now,  a  few  miles,  to  Saratoga  so  the  youngster  could  have  the  out- 
doors in  which  to  convalesce. 

Although  her  health  improved  after  coming  to  California,  she 
was  far  from  well  when  she  reached  young  girlhood  and  at  fifteen 
her  doctors  prescribed  a  sea  voyage.  Anxious  to  visit  the  land 
of  her  birth,  she  elected  to  go  to  Japan  for  the  trip,  and  to  com- 
plete her  schooling. 

It  was  while  in  Japan,  in  school  there,  that  Joan  first  experienced 
an  interest  in  theatricals.  She  appeared  in  a  number  of  amateur 
productions,  but  when  she  returned  a  year  and  a  half  later  to 
California  she  had  taken  up  the  study  of  art  and  seriously  intended 
to  follow  that  line  of  work.  But  once  again  her  health  interfered, 
and  she  had  to  abandon  this  study. 

In  an  effort,  then,  to  find  some  form  of  self-expression,  she 
began  to  think  of  the  theatre.  A  friend  of  the  family,  Homer 
Curran,  the  theatrical  producer,  was  staging  a  play,  and  he  offered 
her  a  part.  She  accepted  eagerly,  and  immediately  knew  she  had 
found  the  career  for  which  she  had  been  searching.  Later,  she 
joined  her  family  in  Hollywood— whither  her  sister,  Olivia  de 
Havilland,  had  preceded  her— and  won  a  role  in  Henry  Duffy's 
stage  production  of  "Call  It  a  Day." 

The  means  by  which  our  three  little  girls  entered  motion 
pictures  are  as  varied  as  their  personalities.  Only  Anne  Shirley, 
among  the  trio,  came  to  Hollywood  expressly  for  pictures 
.  .  .  and  only  hers  is  a  story  of  hardship  and  travail.  Joan 
got  her  big  break  with  story-book  ease,  and  while  June  did 
not  at  once  taste  the  fruits  of  success  she  scarcely  encount- 
ered any  of  the  anguishing  experiences  that  characterized 
Anne's  fight  for  fame. 

"Life  Begins  At  Four"  would  be  a  fitting  title  for  Anne's 
story.  For  the  ensuing  twelve  years  after  she  arrived  in 
Hollywood,  her  career  was  a  record  of  struggle,  of  rigid 
economy,  of  a  constant  search  for  parts  and  bits,  of  dingy 
hall  bedrooms  for  a  home  .  .  .  and  always  ahead  of  her 
that  will-o'-the-wisp  hope  that  someday,  somehow,  suc- 
cess would  be  hers.  Her  schooling  necessarily  was  on  a 
catch-as-catch  basis  .  .  .  her  childhood  devoted— where 
Joan's  and  June's  had,  at  least,  been  happy— to  the 
eternal  search  for  work  that  came  all  too  seldom. 
But  it  DID  come  at  times,  [Continued  on  page  71] 


(Above  left, 
and  below) 
Anne  Shirley,  a 
veteran  and  a 
true  starlet. 
(Above  and 
right)  Joan  Fon- 
taine. Her  great 
opportunity 
comes  in  the 
new  Astaire  pic- 
ture. 
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GARY  COOPER  ef- 
fervesced. 
It  was  ihe  first 
time  in  almost  ten  years 
since  I  first  met  him  that 
I  ever  saw  Gary  "out  of 
character."  The  screen's 
most  famous  strong  anil 
silent  man  was  babbling 
like  a  magpie.  Literally 
bubbling  over. 

"Just  think."  he  burst 
forth.  "Seven  pounds  and 
a  hall!  Pretty?  Say.  you 
ought  to  see  that  kid!" 

"That  kid,"  of  course, 
was  Miss  Maria  Veronica 
Cooper,  born  the  previous 
Tuesday  morning  at  Good 
Samaritan  Hospital.  Now 
it  was  Saturday  and  Gary 
was  back  on  the  set  tor 
the  first  time  since  her 
arrival.  Bets  had  all  been 
paid— for  weeks  everyone 
on  the  set  (including 
Chinese  extras  imported 
from  Los  Angeles'  China- 
town specially  for  "Marco 
Polo")  had  been  laying 
wagers  as  to  whether  the 
Coopers  would  produce  a 
boy  or  a  girl.  The  story 
of  Gary's  laconic  remark: 
"Makes  it  difficult,  doesn't 
it?"  when  he  saw  a  "No 
Children"  sign  posted  in 
the  hospital  maternity 
ward,  had  gone  the 
rounds.  Now  he  was  back 
to  work. 

"Come,  come  now, 
Gary,"  I  tried  to 
soothe  him.  "After  all, 
I'm  here  to  talk  about 


one.  Gary  was  in  his  glory,  the  typical 
proud  papa  celebrating  the  birth  of  his 
first-born  in  traditional  style,  his  face 
wreathed  in  smiles. 

"Gary,"  I  pleaded.  "My  story  .  .  .  the 
ranch  .  .  .  what  about  it?" 

"Oh,  yes.  Pardon  me."  Once  more  he  sat 
down  and  began  his  story.  Long  before  he 
had  finished,  I  decided  that  Gary's  cooper- 
ative ranch  is  one  of  the  kindest  gestures 
to  be  made  in  Hollvwood  in  a  long  time. 

It  is  his  way  of  saying  thanks  to  a  group 
of  men  who  befriended  him  during  his  first 
lean  years  in  Hollywood,  and  with  whom 
he  has  remained  friendly  ever  since.  His 
career  began,  you  know,  as  a  cowboy  extra. 
At  that  time,  fourteen  years  ago,  there  were 
four  or  five  hundred  of  these  players  who 
were  kept  steadily  at  work  in  jjictures.  Each 
evening  they  would 
gather  around  the  "old 
on  Ca- 


your  cooperative  ranch.  Pull  yourself  to- 
gether and  let's  get  down  to  work." 

"The  ranch  .  .  .  ?  Oh,  that.  Yes.  Well, 
the  newspapers  carried  a  story  about  that 
the  Wednesday  before  the  baby  came.  Can 
you  imagine  that  little  dickens?  Kept  me 
up  all  night  long.  We  went  to  the  hospital 
at  seven  in  the  evening  and  she  waited  to 
be  born  until  2:35  in  the  morning.  That's 
a  fine  trick  to  play  on  her  old  dad,  isn't 
it?" 

"Uh-huh,"  I  murmured,  "and  the 
ranch  .  .  .  ?" 

"Well,  the  day  after  the  ranch  story 
broke  in  the  newspapers,  I  was  mobbed  by 
half  the  cowboys  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
Anyway,  it  seemed  like  at  least  that  many. 
They  all  wanted  a  'slice'  of  the  property. 
So  I'm  not  talking  about  it  any  more." 

"What  if  I  promise  to  ask  the  cowboys 
to  lay  off?  Will  you  give  me  a  story  then?" 

Gary  sat  down  in  a  canvas  chair.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  day  anyone  had  seen 
him  relax.  He  stretched  his  long  legs  out 
in  front  of  him,  meditatively  rolled  a  Bud 


Just  A.  Business  Proposition.  His 
Friends  Oct  A  Ranch;  Oary  Oets 
His  Money  Back — Maybe! 


The  ex-cow- 
boy as  Marco 
Polo,  the 
Thirteenth 
Century  Ad- 
venturer, 
with  Sigrid 
Gurie 


Durham  cigaret,  and  drawled: 

"They  might  as  well  lay  off.  I  have  my 
cowboys  all  picked.  They're  all  old  friends. 
Fellows  I've  known  twelve,  fourteen  years. 
Some  even  longer,  back  in  Montana.  Those 
I  worked  with  when  I  first  came  to  Holly- 
wood. I'm  buying  the  ranch,  they'll  run  it. 
Business,  that's  all." 

Apparently  that  was  all,  for  Gary  got  to 
his  feet,  murmured  a  polite  excuse,  and 
before  he  could  be  stopped  was  hurrying 
cut  of  the  sound  stage  door  and  across 
the  street  to  a  drug  store.  A  few  minutes 
later  he  returned  with  a  box  of  cigars- 
thirty  dollars'  worth  of  smokes  at  fifty  cents 
each— and  began  distributing  them  to  the 
men  on  the  set.  From  the  lowliest  prop  boy 
to  the  director,  every  man  present  received 


huenga  Boulevard  to  discuss 
cattle  and  the  next  day's  calls. 
A  picturesque  assembly  they 
were.  From  their  ranks  emerged 
many  now  famous  actors— Jack  Holt,  Wal- 
ter Brennan,  Richard  Dix,  Tom  Mix,  War- 
ner Baxter— but  fate  was  not  so  kind  to 
many  others.  Through  the  years,  studio 
calls  for  such  players  have  dwindled  until 
today  only  about  twenty  such  calls  go  out 
daily. 

A  lot  of  these  men  have  suffered  untold 
hardships.  Almost  any  night  some  of  them 
are  to  be  found,  curled  up  in  their  blankets 
on  the  bare  ground,  sleeping  under  the 
stars  of  Hollywood's  hills.  Unable  to  afford 
lodging,  too  proud  to  accept  charity,  they 
get  along  as  best  they  can.  All  of  their 
former  compatriots  who  have  earned  fame 
(the  Warner  Baxter-Richard  Dix  crowd) 
have  made  efforts  to  get  them  work  and 
help  as  much  as  possible;  but  it  remained 
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for  Gary  Cooper  to  think  of  the 
cooperative  ranch  idea. 

"It's  just  an  experiment,"  drawled 
Gary.  "A  chance  to  give  my  friends 
a  living  between  pictures  and  to 
prove  they're  not  washed  up.  .  .  .  Did 
you  know  that  Maria  Veronica  is 
just  her  tentative  title?  We  haven't 
decided  what  we'll  finally  name  her. 
We  had  to  have  some  name  for  hos- 
pital records,  but  when  we  christen 
her  we'll  probably  change  it." 

He  stopped  to  roll  another  cigaret. 
"I'm  buying  a  piece  of  land  out  near 
Triunfo  a  lew  miles  north  of  Holly- 
wood—good cow  country  around  Tri- 
unfo—for  the  boys.  Each  man  will 
own  a  share  of  the  ranch.  I'll  equip 
it,  stock  it  with  good  herds,  build  a 
community  mess  hall  and  a  dormi- 
tory for  about  fifty  men.  Then  I'll 
turn  them  loose  to  see  what  they  can 
do  with  it.  If  they  make  the  thing 
go,  it's  theirs.  If  they  lose,  I'll  turn 
the  ranch  over  to  a  new  bunch  of 
cowboys.  The  experiment  won't  cost 


Other  C  ycles  In  Pictures 
Wax  And  Wane,  But 
Westerns  Go  On  Forever. 
Cowboys  Never  Lose 
Their  Friends. 


me  much,  and  it  will  give  a  lot  of  my  pals 
a  new  lease  on  life. 

"Did  you  know  I  was  going  up  to  Tri- 
unfo to  close  a  deal  for  the  land  the  day 
the  baby  came?  Yeah.  Had  all  my  plans 
made  when  the  little  tyke  announced  she 
was  on  the  way.  .  .  ." 

Actual  cash  outlay  for  the  ranch  will  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $25,000;  but  Gary 
expects  to  get  every  penny  of  it  back  in 
time.  He  will  take  no  part  in  the  manage- 
ment. It  is  up  to  each  individual  owner  to 
handle  his  share.  A  supervisor  will  manage 
selling  of  stock  and  such  details,  but  aside 
from  that  the  men  will  be  absolutely  on 
their  own.  Each  member  must  show  a  profit 
at  the  end  of  a  year;  how  much,  Gary 
doesn't  care. 

"If  it's  a  dime,  O.  K."  says  he.  "If  it's  a 
hundred  dollars  or  a  thousand,  fine.  Say, 
having  a  baby  is  expensive,  isn't  it?  But  it's 
worth  it!  You  know,  we're  painting  the 
nursery  specially  for  her.  Waited  till  she 
was  born  so  we'd  know  whether  to  have  it 
pink  or  blue.  That  is  convenient,  too,  be- 
cause by  the  time  Sandra  and  the  youngster 
get  home  from  the  hospital  the  work  will 
be  finished  and  they  won't  be  bothered  by 
the  smell  of  fresh  paint  and  a  lot  of  con- 
fusion." 


(Left)  Walter  Bren- 
nan  once  rode  the 
range  as  one  of  the 
picture  cowboys — now 
the  pictures  "ride"  on 
him.  (Above)  Jack 
Holt  has  been  out  of 
the  cowboy  class  for  a 
long  time.  (Right) 
Richard  Dix  is  a  vet- 
eran and  still  in  there 
working  year  after 
year. 


Cooper  emphasizes  that,  while  he  does 
not  expect  to  benefit  personally  from  the 
ranch,  it  definitely  is  not  charity.  Cowboys 
don't  take  charity.  This  venture  is  an  ex- 
periment to  test  the  soundness  of  coopera- 
tive cattle  raising.  All  earnings  will  go  to 
the  men  who  run  it.  When  Gary  insists  that 
the  ranch  show  returns,  it  is  merely  because 
he  wants  to  be  sure  that  it  is  peopled  by 
worthy  men,  that  they  actually  are  benefit- 
ting and  that  his  idea  is  workable. 

"I  will  keep  the  deeds  to  the  property," 
he  explained,  swinging  one  leg  over  the 
arm  of  his  chair.  "When  the  boys  begin 
making  money,  they  can  buy  me  out  at 
exactly  what  it  cost  me.  The  total  cost  of 
each  piece— each  cowboy's  holdings— will  be 
computed.  That  is  the  amount  I  expect  to 
receive.  Terms  depend  upon  the  men.  Some 
will  make  more  money  than  others.  They 
will  be  able  to  pay  for  their  portions  more 
quickly." 

There  has  been  no  specific  limit  set  to 
the  number  of  men  who  will  people  the 
ranch.  At  times,  it  may  be  as  many  as 
forty  or  fifty;  at  other  times,  four  or  five. 
The  idea  is  to  give  them  a  place  to  live 
and  a  means  of  earning  between  picture 
engagements.  When  one  has  a  job  on  a 
film,  the  others  will  tend  his  herds  until 


he  can  return. 

Without    thought   of  material 
'fi?      gain,  Gary  will  probably  never- 
M      theless  receive  a  tremendous  spir- 
itual profit  from  the  purchase  of 
his  property;  for  there  will  always 
be  a  bunk  awaiting  him  in  the 
community  dormitory.  Whenever  he  chooses 
to  visit  the  ranch,  the  actor  will  probably 
receive  a  warm  welcome. 

Although  he  was  born  and  raised  in  a 
home  of  culture  and  refinement,  Gary  will 
forever  be  a  cowboy  at  heart.  He  loves  the 
great  open  spaces,  cattle,  eating  at  chuck 
wagons.  When  the  life  of  society  into  which 
his  wife  (the  former  Veronica  "Sandra 
Shaw"  Balfe  of  New  York's  Blue  Book)  fits 
so  well,  palls,  Gary  can  always  escape  for  a 
few  hours  to  his  ranch.  It  will  undoubtedly 
fill  a  need  in  his  life  which  all  the  love  and 
thrill  of  his  beautiful  home,  his  wife  and 
baby,  can  never  hope  to  overcome. 

Riding  the  range  with  him  will  be  his 
most  loyal  friends,  the  cowboy  pals  who 
shared  the  first  lean  years  in  Hollywood 
with  him.  But,  cowboys,  please  don't  mob 
Gary  with  requests  for  a  bunk  at  the  ranch. 
Remember,  I  promised  to  tell  you  that  all 
the  bunks  are  already  taken. 

"It  was  a  terribly  difficult  task,"  Gary 
sighed,  "to  be  forced  to  leave  out  many 
whom  I  would  like  to  accommodate  on  the 
ranch.  But  it  just  had  to  be  done.  There 
simply  isn't  room  for  everyone." 

By  the  time  he  finished  his  tale,  the  set 
lights  had  long  been  turned  off  for  the  day. 
The  Tartars  had  stormed  the  Great  Wall 
of  China,  gun  powder  had  been  invented, 
and  one  by  one  the  members  of  the  crew 
had' wandered  off  the  stage,  leaving  us  in 
lonely  solitude.  I  rose  to  go.  Gary  didn't 
even  notice. 

"And  by  the  way,"  he  was  saying.  "Wait 
till  you  see  my  baby.  She's  the  cutest.  .  .  ." 

I  tip-toed  out,  leaving  the  notoriously 
silent  Gary  Cooper  talking  to  the  dusky 
shadows  of  the  huge  sound  stage.  Never 
again  will  I  accuse  Gary  of  reticence.  With 
anyone  who  shows  interest  in  his  daughter, 
he's  a  regular  phonograph! 
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PORTIA  ON  TRIAL 

Crisp  Courtroom  Drama— Republic 
IF  IT'S  drama  you  want,  here  it  is  played 

*  right  up  to  the  hilt  by  an  excellent  cast. 
Frieda  Inescourt  plays  Portia  Merriman,  a 
very  successful  and  respected  woman  law- 
yer, whose  past  is  a  mystery.  But  in  a  bitter 
feud  with  a  publisher  her  past  crops  up, 
as  it  has  a  habit  of  doing  in  the  cinema, 
and  it  seems  that  seventeen  years  before 
she  married  the  publisher's  no-account  son 
and  when  she  left  him  was  forced  to  sur- 
render her  baby  son. 

The  ex-husband,  played  by  Neil  Hamil- 
ton, returns  to  New  York  with  the  son  and 
a  new  girl  friend,  Heather  Angel.  She 
shoots  him  and  Frieda  defends  her  in  a 
most  thrilling  and  dynamic  courtroom 
scene.  Waller  Abel  is  splendid  as  the  di;- 
tricr  attorney,  ditto  Clarence  Kolb  as  the 
newspaper  publisher,  and  Barbara  Pepper 
as  a  snappy  witness. 

CONQUEST 

The  Great  Romance  in  Napoleon's  Life— 
M-G-M 

I — lERE'S  one  of  the  best  pictures  of  the 

*  1  year,  or  of  any  year  you  may  care  to 
bring  up,  and  if  you  don't  go  stark  staring 
mad  over  it  as  I  did  I  shall  be  frightfully 
disappointed  in  you.  There  has  never  been 
a  Napoleon  on  stage  or  screen  that  could 
possibly  compare  with  Charles  Boyer's  per- 
fect characterization,  so  perfect  is  it  that 
you  forget  that  there  is  an  actor  named 
Charles  Boyer  and  are  utterly  convinced 
you  are  seeing  Napoleon  himself. 

As  the  Countess  Walewska  Garbo  is  de- 
lightfully feminine  and  flirtatious,  grad- 
ually rising  to  great  heights  in  her  dramatic 
renunciation  scene.  The  picture  tells  the 
story,  and  authentically  too,  of  Napoleon's 
meeting  with  Marie  Walewska  (the  eight- 
een-year-old wife  of  a  wealthy  Polish  pa- 
triot) in  Warsaw  during  the  most  successful 
period  of  his  life. 

After  a  very  curt  and  impassioned  court- 
ship Walewska  finally  surrenders  to  the 
Emperor  when  he  promises  her  that  her 
country  will  benefit  by  it.  Her  elderly  hus- 
band divorces  her,  and  the  two  famous 
lovers  carry  on  their  romance  in  Austria 


Dorothea  Kent  and  Wendy  Bar- 
rie  in  "A  Girl  With  Ideas."  The 
Fourth  Estate  goes  dramatic. 

and  Paris  against  an  impressive,  historical 
background.  But  Napoleon  is  consumed 
with  ambition,  a  reckless  urge  for  more 
and  more  power,  and  his  one  desire  is  a  son 
to  carry  on  his  dynasty.  He  divorces  Jose- 
phine and  marries  Marie  Louise,  a  silly 
Hapsburg  princess,  and  Walewska  realizes 
for  the  first  time  what  an  arrogant  social 
climbing  little  man  he  is,  and  leaves  him, 
bearing  his  son  in  secret. 

However,  when  Napoleon's  world  crashes 
about  him  and  he  is  banished  to  the  Isle 
of  Elba  Walewska  returns  to  him  with  their 
son,  but  their  idyllic  happiness  is  again 
destroyed  by  his  urge  for  power.  According 


to  this  story,  it  was  Walewska  who  arranged 
for  Napoleon's  escape  from  Elba— which 
startled  Europe  to  such  a  feverish  pitch 
and  led  to  the  final  tragedy  at  St.  Helena. 
In  the  excellent  supporting  cast  are  Regin- 
ald Owen  as  Tallyrand,  Henry  Stephenson 
as  Count  Walewska,  Dame  May  Whitty  as 
Napoleon's  mother,  Leif  Erickson  as 
Garbo's  brother,  and  Claude  Gillingwater 
as  a  family  servant.  Marie  Ouspenskayo  as 
Count  Walewska's  sister  is  superb  in  a 
magnificent  comedy  scene  where  she  catches 
Napoleon  cheating  at  cards. 

THE  BARRIER 

A  Re-make  01  a  Famous  Story— Par. 

DEX  BEACH'S  red-blooded  story  of  the 
^  Northwest,  where  men  are  men  and 
gold  is  gold,  comes  to  the  screen  as  sort  of 
a  Western  with  de  luxe  trimmings.  The 
locale  is  Alaska  in  the  gold  rush  days  and 
the  story  concerns  Necia,  played  by  Jean 
Parker,  a  lovely  young  girl  who  believes 
that  she  is  the  daughter  of  Robert  Barrat 
and  a  squaw.  She  falls  in  love  with  Jimmy 
Ellison,  a  lieutenant  at  the  local  Army 
Post,  but  realizes  that  because  of  her  In- 
dian blood  marriage  with  the  handsome 
officer  is  impossible. 

But,  of  course,  as  it  always  happens  in 
all  the  best  stories  of  the  Northwest,  Jean's 
real  father  (Otto  Kruger)  appears  on  the 
scene,  recognizes  the  man  who  once  kid- 
naped his  little  girl,  and  after  a  good  fight 
in  the  Rex  Beach  tradition,  Barrat  con- 
fesses that  Jean  is  not  his  child  and  cer- 
tainly not  a  half-breed. 


Rosalind  Russell,  Robert  Mont- 
gomery and  Helen  Vinson  in 
"Live,  Love  and  Learn."  As 
usual,  the  Beauty  is  the  teacher. 

An  important  part  in  the  picture  is 
played  by  Leo  Carrillo  as  a  French  Can- 
adian trapper,  an  exuberant,  friendly  fel- 
low, secretly  in  love  with  Jean,  but  who 
gallantly  refuses  to  press  his  suit  when  he 
discovers  that  she  loves  the  handsome  army 
officer.  Excellent  in  small  parts  are  Sara 
Haden  and  Andy  Clyde.  If  you  like  the 
red-blooded  stuff  this  is  your  meat. 
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Neil  Hamilton  and  Frieda  Ines- 
court in  "Portia  on  Trial."  She 
is   the   lawyer   in   the  dynamic 
courtroom  scene. 


LIVE,  LOVE  AND  LEARN 

Wherein  Art  Steps  Down  From  Its 
Garret-M-G-M 

A.    SMART  comedy  that  has  its  serious 

*  *  moments,  but  not  for  long.  Robert 
Montgomery  plays  a  boyish  fun-loving 
young  artist  who  takes  his  Art  so  seriously 
that  he  prefers  to  live  in  a  garret  and  starve 
rather  than  cheapen  himself.  Rosalind 
Russell,  a  very  wealthy  young  lady,  falls 
desperately  in  love  with  him  and  when  she 
learns  that  she  can't  coax  him  out  of  his 
garret  she  literally  throws  her  pocketbook 
away,  marries  him,  and  moves  in. 

Joined  by  the  slightly  plastered  and  ex- 
tremely pleasant  Robert  Benchley  the  three 
of  them  have  a  lot  of  mad  merry  fun  to- 
gether until— enter  Miss  Helen  Vinson. 
Helen  is  a  bossy  society  girl  whom  the  ar- 
tistic Bob  finds  rather  attractive  and  before 
he  recovers  his  senses  she  has  made  him  a 
society  portrait  painter,  rich  and  insincere. 
But  Rosalind  and  Benchley  manage  to  put 
the  screws  on  Helen  before  Bob  is  totally 
lost,  and  there's  a  happy  ending. 

THE  HURRICANE 

A  Dramatic  and  Highly  Absorbing  Tale 
of  the  South  Seas—  UA 

A  A  R.  GOLDWYN  presents  a  new  star  on 

*  VI  the  screen,  a  horrible,  fascinating,  sen- 
sational new  star— a  South  Seas  storm. 
Never  has  there  been  anything  like  it  on 
the  screen  before— even  the  earthquake  in 
"San  Francisco"  seems  but  milk  and  water 
after  the  destructive  fury  of  Mr.  Goldwyn's 
hurricane,  which  rages  magnificently  and 
horribly  for  all  of  twenty  .minutes.  Per- 
sonally I  shall  keep  away  from  the  South 
Sea  Islands.  The  picture  opens  on  board  a 
Trans-Pacific  liner  and  we  see  in  the  dis- 
tance a  treeless  uninhabited  bit  of  land. 
The  doctor  then  tells  its  history. 

The  story  is  that  of  Terangi,  a  South 
Sea  island  native,  played  by  Jon  Hall,  who 
is  loved  by  his  people  and  especially  by 
Dorothy  Lamour,  his  island  bride.  On  a 
visit  to  Haiti  he  is  condemned  to  sixteen 
years  in  prison  for  striking  a  white  man, 
but  no  prison  is  strong  enough  to  hold 
Teransn.  After  several  unsuccessful  efforts 
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Raymond  Walburn,  Richard  Arlen  and  Marjorie  Reynolds  in  "Murder  in 
Greenwich  Village."  And  romance  is  kept  waiting. 


Clive  the  indispensable  Tenny,  Bulldog's 
valet. 

Scotland  Yard  has  learned  that  an  at- 
tempt is  to  be  made  to  steal  the  formulae 
of  a  new  explosive,  and  despite  all  precau- 
tions the  theft  takes  place.  Most  of  the 
action  of  the  picture  takes  place  on  a 
Dover-to-Calais  boat  train  on  which  the 
thieves  are  fleeing  to  Paris— but  they  reckon 


"The  Hurricane"  will 
go  roaring  across  the 
world.  Left  to  right, 
Dorothy  Lamour,  C. 
Aubrey  Smith,  Mary 
Astor,  Raymond  Mas- 
sey,  Thomas  Mitchell 
and  Jerome  Cowan. 
(Right)  James  Ellison, 
Jean  Parker  and  Leo 
Carrillo  in  "The  Bar- 


to  escape  he  finally  man- 
ages it  and  returns  to  his 
home  island,  which  is 
governed  by  a  French 
hteralist  of  the  law,  Raymond  Massey,  who 
considers  it  his  duty  to  arrest  Terangi  and 
return  him  to  his  Haiti  prison.  But  in  the 
midst  of  the  manhunt— comes  the  deluge, 
and  what  a  deluge. 

Terangi  proves  himself  a  hero,  saves  his 
family  and  the  governor's  wife,  Mary 
Astor,  and  the  storm  over,  once  more  he 
is  allowed  to  lead  his  life  of  freedom. 

Also  in  the  excellent  cast  are  C.  Aubrey 
Smith  as  a  priest  who  dies  with  his  con- 
gregation when  the  hurricane  strikes  his 
church,  Jerome  Cowan  as  the  captain  of 
Terangi 's  boat,  and  Thomas  Mitchell  as  a 
muchly  loved  doctor,  extremely  tolerant  of 
the  natives.  It  is  a  superbly  done  picture 
and  bound  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
films  of  the  year.  And  what  a  thrill  that 
storm  is. 

BULLDOG  DRUMMOND'S 
REVENGE 

This  Will  Keep  You  From  Yawning— Par. 
A  NOTHER  of  the  thrilling  and  highly 
*  *  successful  Bulldog  Drummond  pic- 
tures. Bulldog  Drummond,  again  well 
played  by  John  Howard,  is  on  his  way  to 
meet  Louise  Campbell,  whom  he  is  about 
to  marry,  when  he  stops  off  to  greet  Colonel 
Nielson  and  bumps  right  smack  into  a  new 
mystery  adventure. 

John  Barrymore  makes  a  grand  Colonel 
Nielson  and  again,  thank  goodness,  Reg- 
inald Denny  is  allowed  to  play  the  rather 
goofy  but  not  so  dumb  Algy,  and  E.  E. 


A  feud  between  two  rival  financiers  and 
a  large  shipment  of  bonds  cause  a  series 
of  murder  mysteries  which  Charlie,  handi- 
capped not  only  by  his  son  but  also  by 
Harold  Huber,  prefect  of  police  of  Monte 
Carlo,  eventually  solves. 

Among  the  suspects  are  Virginia  Field, 
pretty  model;    Robert   Kent,  a  secretary; 
Kay    Linaker,    wife    of    financier  Sydney 
Blackmer,  and  George  Lynn,  an 
mmm®     American  blackmailer.  But  Char- 
lie  always  gets  his  man. 


MURDER  IN  GREEN- 
WICH VILLAGE 

With  Cupid  Getting  Involved  in 
the  Mystery— Col. 

DlCHARD  ARLEN  plays  an 
^  artist-photographer  who  lives 
in  Greenwich  Village,  New  York, 
and  who  can  talk  very  unpleas- 
antly when  he  gets  aroused.  He 
gets  aroused  one  day  when  Fay 
Wray,  a  spoiled  society  girl,  prac- 
tically falls  right  into  his  arms  in 
her  hurried  escape  from  a  nearby 
apartment  in  which  a  man  is 
murdered. 

But  Fay,  petted  and  pampered 
by  her  rich  father,  Thurston  Hall, 


without  Bulldog,  Algy,  and  Tenny  who 
are  also  on  the  train.  The  adventures 
come  fast  and  furiously. 

A  GIRL  WITH  IDEAS 

Another  Brisk  Newspaper  Comedy—  U. 

VY/ENDY  BARRIE  plays  a  rich  young 
W  society  girl  who  wins  a  newspaper  by 
default  of  judgment  in  a  libel  suit.  Com- 
edy revolves  around  the  efforts  of  the  for- 
mer owner  to  bankrupt  the  paper  so  he  can 
buy  it  back  for  practically  nothing,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  managing  editor,  who  has 
fallen  in  love  with  his  pretty  boss,  to  fill  it 
with  sensationally  successful  stories.  The 
warring  young  newspaper  men  are  Walter 
Pidgeon  and  Kent  Taylor.  There's  a  swell 
comedy  sequence  which  involves  the  kid- 
naping of  George  Barbier,  Wendy's  father, 
who  doesn't  mind  being  kidnaped  at  all, 
in  fact  he  rather  fancies  it. 


CHARLIE  CHAN  AT  MONTE 

CARLO 

An  Exciting  Addition  to  the  Chan 
Series— 20th  Century-Fox 

THE  locale  of  the  newest  Charlie  Chan 
picture  is  Monte  Carlo  and  that  gives 
Charlie's  number  1  son  a  chance  to  air  his 
American  French  and  get  everybody  con- 
fused, even  the  imperturbable  Charlie. 
Warner  Oland  plays  Chan  again  (nobody 
else  could)  and  Keye  Luke  is  once  more 
Charlie's  over-zealous  son. 


John  Howard  and  Louise  Camp- 
bell seem   to  be  involved  in  a 
bit  of  a  mess  in  "Bulldog  Drum- 
mond's  Revenge." 


can  be  just  as  unpleasant  as  Dick,  and 
so  they  scream  at  each  other  regularly, 
which  means  of  course  that  they  are 
desperately  in  love  and  will  get  married  as 
soon  as  the  murder  is  solved.  The  mur- 
dered man's  gangster  brother,  Mark  Law- 
rence, does  the  solving  very  satisfactorily. 


Tke  Adonis  Of  The  Force  Fell  In  Love  With  The  Girl  He 
A/leant  To  Guard/  But  She  Was  Guilty  Of  Resisting  An  Officer 


Fictionisation  of  "DOCTOR  RHYTHM/'  Copy- 
right  Paramount  Pictures,  Inc.,  1937-  Produced  by 
Emanuel  Cohen  and  directed  by  Frank  Turtle.  Screen 
Play  by  Jo  Swerling  and  Richard  Connell.  Based 
on  the  novel  by  O.  He  nry. 


NOW  it  is  a  well  known  tact  that  the  American  male  is  a 
gregarious  animal  and  prone  to  giving  and  going  on  parties. 
Hence  we  have  class  reunions,  held  under  the  elms  on  the 
dear  old  campus  or  almost  anywhere  that  a  few  old  grads  happen 
to  get  together. 

William  Remsen,  M.D.,  born  in  Brooklyn  but  transplanted  by 
his  own  efforts  to  Park  Avenue,  had  been  attending  the  annual 
reunion  of  the  1923  Championship  Relay  Team  of  Public  School 
43  and  that  was  how  he  chanced  to  open  his  eyes  in  the  midst 
of  a  flower  bed  in  Central  Park  on  a  fine  June  morning. 

Bill  Remsen  stretched  mightily  and  found  himself  in  a  mellowed 
mood.  The  blushing  sky  behind  the  cliffs  of  apartment  buildings 
of  upper  Fifth  Avenue  promised  a  lovely  day.  Leaves  and  blossoms 
glistened  with  the  pristine  dew  of  night's  caresses.  A  little  bird 
sat  on  a  branch  above  his  head  and  trilled  as  if  it  would  burst 
its  throat  with  melody. 

Bill  sat  up  and  joined  his  whistle  to  the  bird's  song.  Other  birds 
took  up  the  chorus.  Idly  he  picked  a  long  stemmed  daffodil  and, 
using  it  as  a  baton,  led  the  feathered  songsters.  It  was  a  fine 
morning!  A  great  day!  A  day  fit  for  shining  deeds  and  falling 
in  love! 

He  discovered  as  he  whistled  that  close  beside  him  a  nude  lady 
crouched,  smiling  wistfully  iip  at  him.  That  she  was  a  marble 
lady— a  garden  statue  of  Ariadne— seemed  particularly  appropriate 
to  his  poetic  mood. 

Bill  smiled  back  into  the  expectant  face  of  the  marble  nymph. 
He  plucked  a  buttercup  and  held  it  thoughtfully  and  teasingly 
under  her  chin.  At  length,  like  the  birds,  he  was  moved  to  song. 
I've  never  been  a  bit  romantic 
Never  could  make  a  vow- 
Down  a  bridle  path,  spattered  with  golden  sequins  of  sunlight, 
through  leaves  and  blossoms,  rode  a  girl  on  a  horse.  A  lovely 
horse  and  a  lovelier  girl.  Her  piquant  face  was  flushed  with  health 
like  the  morning  sky;  like  the  horse  she  was  mettlesome  and 
wilful. 

Don't  go  poking  fun 

Maybe  you're  the  one! 
sang  Bill.  She  reined  in  her  horse  and  peered  about  through  the 
shrubbery  for  the  singer. 

Unaware  of  the  girl, 
Bill  was  bowing  to  Ari- 
adne and  the  birds  when 
she  saw  him.  Her  laugh- 
ter and  applause  startled 
him  and  having  seen  her 
it  seemed  as  if  he  could 
not  take  his  eyes  off  her 
face. 

She  blushed  under  his 
scrutiny,    for    Bill  was 


Judy  (Mary  Carlisle)  was 
as  radiant  as  the  morn- 
ing sky.  (Above)  Mrs. 
Twombly  (Laura  Hope 
Carews),  Lorelei  Dodge- 
Blodgett  (Beatrice  Lillie), 
and  Dr.  Remsen  (Bing 
Crosby)  masquerading  as 
Policeman  O'Roon. 


a  very  presentable  young 
doctor  in  spite  of  some- 
what disheveled  attire 
that  was  due  to  the  re- 
cent class  reunion.  Smil- 
ing, she  took  a  coin  from 
her  pocket,  flipped  it  at 
him  and  cantered  away 
on  her  horse. 

Bill  strode  to  the  bridle 
path  and  watched  her  out 
of  sight.  Then  he  stared 
at  the  coin,  grinned  and  pocketed  it.  He  sighed  to  find  himself 
alone.  The  world  seemed  very  empty  without  this  girl  near. 

The  three  other  members  of  the  Championship  Relay  Team 
of  Public  School  43  were  waiting  for  Bill  at  the  seal  pool.  Al,  who 
was  the  nightkeeper  of  the  zoo  and  thus,  in  a  sense,  host  of  this 
reunion,  had  survived  the  party  very  creditably.  Tooter  also  was 
looking  chirpy.  Classmate  Tooter  earned  his  livelihood  dispensing 
chocolate  covered  Frozen  Joys  to  the  young  men  of  Manhattan. 

It  was  the  fourth  member  of  the  team  that  had  made  P.S.  43 
famous  who  was  giving  them  all  concern.  Patrolman  Lawrence  M. 
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The  characters  in  the  picture 
are  played  by  famous  players. 
See  cast  at  the  end  of  the  story. 


By 

Jack  Becndolt 


"You  must 
drop  in 
again  some- 
time," smiled 
Judy  at  the 
enthralled 
policeman. 


O'Roon  of  New 
York's  finest  had 
gone  blotto.  De- 
cidedly he  was 
unfit  for  duty 
and  his  team- 
mates had  just 
discovered  on  his 
person  official 

orders  for  the  day.  Inspector  Brice  had  detailed  Patrolman  O'Roon 
to  special  duty  as  bodyguard  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Dodge- 
Blodgett,  26  Sutton  Place.  He  was  to  report  at  10.30  o'clock. 

The  three  old  classmates  stared  at  the  paper  and  stared  at 
Larry  O'Roon.  He  couldn't  make  it.  And  if  he  was  not  on  duty 
at  Mrs.  Dodge-Blodgetts  at  10.30  sharp  he  would  be  disgraced 
and  fired  from  the  force! 

Blood  is  thicker  than  water,  but  the  sentimental  ties  engendered 
in  those  who  attend  Public  School  43  are  thick  as  glue  and  twice 
as  strong.  Larry  O'Roon  had  to  be  saved  from  discovery  and 
disgrace. 

"I'll  do  it,"  said  Bill.  "We  wear  about  the  same  size  clothes. 
And  any  cop  in  a  uniform  looks  just  like  any  other  cop.  Call  a 
taxi,  Al.  We'll  get  him  over  to  my  office  and  let  him  sleep  it  off 
on  my  operating  table.  So  far  as  Mrs.  Dodge-Blodgett  is  concerned 
there  isn't  going  to  be  one  sullying  smudge  upon  the  badge  of 
Policeman  O'Roon." 

At  half  past  ten  o'clock  to  the  minute  Dr.  William  Remsen  of 
Park  Avenue  rang  the  door  bell  at  26  Sutton  Place  in  the  guise 
and  uniform  of  Larry  O'Roon.  He  had  to  neglect  his  patients  to 


■9^]9^H^^^^|^H  11  d  i  d  n '  I 

^^B^^BHBBWmIBb  mind  that.  Mostly  his  patients 

■SShHH^^^^HHhH  were  ladies  bothered  with  just 

one  trouble,  too  much  idle- 
ness and  too  much  money.  He 
did  his  best  to  cure  them  of 
both,  but  on  a  June  day  like 
this  that  had  started  so 
brightly  with  that  glimpse  of 
a  pretty  girl  in  the  park,  his 
patients  afflicted  him  with  a 
pain  in  the  neck. 

  Mrs.  Dodge-Blodgett  was  a 

lady  of  money  and  lively  middle-age  who  had  endeared  herself  to 
the  entire  police  force  of  the  big  city  by  organizing  benefits  for 
the  department's  pension  fund.  She  had  a  lot  on  her  mind  when 
the  butler  announced  Bill,  for  this  was  the  day  of  the  big  benefit 
show  at  Silver  Pier. 

"Oh,"  she  cried,  "you're  that  officer  O'Roon,  the  bodyguard  the 
dear  commissioner  promised  me!" 

"I  am  that,  mum,"  said  Bill  in  his  best  imitation  of  Larry 
O'Roon's  brogue.  "And  'tis  sure  I  am  ye  need  a  bodyguard,  for 
'tis  plain  as  day  that  ivery  man  that  sees  ye  must  want  to  steal  ye!" 

"Oh,  tush!"  said  Mrs.  Dodge-Blodgett.  "It's  not  my  body  you're 
guarding.  You'll  be  looking  after  my  niece,  Judy  Marlowe."  She 
led  Bill  to  a  photograph  on  the  piano.  "There,"  she  said.  "That's 
Judy." 

"Is  she  m  danger?"  Bill  gasped,  staring  at  the  figure  pictured  in 
riding  habit.  It  was  the  girl  who  had  applauded  his  serenade  in 
Central  Park. 

"Frightful  danger.  She  thinks  she's  in  love.  She's  threatening  to 
run  away  with  the  man— and  he's  wanted  by  the  police.  Chris 
LeRoy,  a  gambler  and  card  sharp,  indicted  in  the  Rothberg 
gambling  scandal  and  jumped  his  baill"  Mrs.  Dodge-Blodgett  fixed 
him  with  an  anxious  eye.  "You'll  stick  to  her,  O'Roon?  No  matter 
where  she  goes,  what  she  does,  you'll  stay  right  beside  her  and 
keep  her  from  running  off  with  LeRoy?" 

"Don't  you  worry,  I'll  stick,"  Bill  said  joyously  and  forgot 
O'Roon's  accent  at  the  prospect. 

Mrs.  Twombly,  one  of  Dr.  Remsen's  patients,  dropped  in  on  her 
friend,  Mrs.  Dodge-Blodgett,  and  to  her  consternation  discovers 
that  Policeman  O'Roon  bears  a  startling  resemblance  to  her  fa- 
vorite doctor. 

After  Mrs.  Blodgett  rescued  her  knitting,  the  ladies  withdrew. 

Bill  was  singing  to  himself  softly  when  Judy  Marlowe  came 
down  the  broad  stair.  It  was  another  little  song  he  had  just 
learned: 

//  you  wonder  why  I'm  near  you 
Even  though  I've  been  denied.  .  .  . 

Judy  paused  on  the  stair  until  he  had  done.  He  looked  very 
handsome.  There  is  a  tradition  that  policemen  have  big  feet  and 
are  dumb,  but  Bill  didn't  look  like  that  to  her. 

"Oh,"  she  said  when  the  song  ended,  "so  you  sing  indoors,  too?" 

"Anywhere  they  let  me,"  Bill  said  agreeably. 

"Telephone,  Miss  Judy,"  said  Cowley,  the  butler.  Cowley  had 
been  apprised  of  the  household  crisis  by  Mrs.  Dodge-Blodgett. 
When  Judy  had  gone  to  answer  the  telephone  he  hissed  in  Bill's 
ear,  "It's  that  guy,  LeRoy."  He  thrust  an  extension  phone  at  Bill 
and  Bill  listened  in  while  Judy  made  a  date  to  meet  the  gambler 
at  a  sidewalk  cafe. 

Judy  returned  from  her  telephoning,  looking  as  innocent  as  the 
cat  that  swallowed  the  canary.  "Sorry  I  can't  stop  to  hear  you  sing 
some  more,  Mr.  O'Roon.  You  must  drop  in  again,  sometime." 

Bill  bowed.  When  Judy  moved  to  the  door,  he  moved  with  her 
and  held  it  for  her.  When  sh«  crossed  the  pavement  to  her  car, 
he  held  that  door.  Nice  of  him,  she  thought.  But  when  Bill  seated 
himself  beside  her  in  the  car,  there  was  a  warning  glitter  in  her 
eye. 

"Just  where  do  you  think  you're  going?"  she  demanded. 
"Any  place  you  go,"  said  Bill.  "Commissioner's  orders.  I'm  your 
bodyguard." 

"Oh  .  .  ."  said  Judy  slowly  and  thoughtfully.  There  was  a  world 
of  menace  in  that  one  small  word. 

Chris  LeRoy  was  waiting  for  Judy  at  the  Cafe  Angelo.  Fore- 
warned by  Judy's  swift  glance  and  the  presence  of  a  strapping 
blue  uniformed  cop  at  her  side,  he  made  no  attempt  to  recognize 
her.  But  when  Judy  sent  Bill  on  a  wild  goose  chase  after  a  fake 
LeRoy  the  gambler  stepped  to  her  table  and  spoke  swiftly. 

"Darling,  my  yacht's  waiting  with  steam  up,  down  the  bay." 

"I'll  be  aboard  by  sunset,  darling,"  Judy  whispered. 

"But  how  can  you  do  it  with  that  big  Irish  cop  sticking  beside 
you?" 

"I'll  do  it,"  said  Judy  in  a  tone  that  meant  she  would.  And 
then  she  discovered  that  Bill,  under  guise  of  tying  her  shoelace, 
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had  handcuffed  her  ankle  lo  the  table. 

That  day  was  not  very  eventful  in  the 
life  of  Larry  O'Roon,  sleeping  peacefully 
en  the  operating  table  in  Bill  Remsen's 
office.  But  it  proved  decidedly  interesting 
to  the  man  who  wore  the  coat  and  badge 
of  the  patrolman. 

Shopping,  lunching,  strolling,  Bill  fol- 
lowed Judy  as  per  orders.  Every  hour  she 
grew  more  irritated  with  his  company  and 
every  hour  he  found  she  had  new  graces 
and  beauties  and  a  charm  that  made  him 
giddy. 

When  Judy's  eyes  noted  the  sign  of  a 
travel  bureau  advertising  a  Bermuda  tour, 
they  lighted  wickedly.  "Just  the  place  for 
Chris  and  me  to  spend  our  honeymoon," 
she  said  to  Bill. 

"But  you're  not  going  to  marry  that 
bum,  Judy!" 

"You  think  so?"  Judy  said,  poison  sweet. 
"I'm  of  age.  You  can't  stop  me  leaving  this 
country." 

"No,"  Bill  sighed.  "I'm  afraid  I  can't." 

Judy  went  into  the  travel  bureau  and  re- 
served the  bridal  suite.  Then,  while  Bill's 
attention  was  elsewhere  she  whispered  to 
the  clerk.  She  learned  that  she  could  leave 
the  Bermuda  boat  when  it  paused  to  drop 
the  pilot.  Now  all  she  had  to  do  was  get 
word  to  LeRoy  to  have  a  tender  from  the 
yacht  waiting  to  take  her  off. 

But  though  he  appeared  interested  in 
folders  and  time  tables,  Bill  was  not  day 
dreaming.  He  noted  the  whispered  colloquy 
and  noted  the  name  of  the  clerk  Judy 
talked  to.  When  they  returned  to  her  aunt's 
home  Bill  instructed  Cowley  the  butler  to 
make  inquiries. 

Judy  packed  her  trunks  and  Bill  helped 
her,  humming: 

My  heart  is  taking  lessons 

Learning  how  to  sing 

)udv  slammed  the  last  lid  and  locked  it. 

"Well,"  said  Bill,  "I'm  off." 

"Where  to?"  she  asked,  surprised. 

"To  call  up  the  Commissioner  and  tell 
him  I'm  a  flop." 

"Poor  thing!"  she  smiled,  mimicking  his 
song.  "Well,  goodbye,  O'Roon.  You've  been 
a  good  watch  dog." 

"And  you're  going  to  be  the  world's  big- 
gest idiot  if  you  marry  a  heel  like  LeRoy," 
said  Bill  and  strolled  out  to  find  what 
Cowley  had  learned. 

Glistening  with  white  paint,  loaded  deep 
with  holiday  seekers,  the  Bermuda  steam- 
ship threaded  her  way  out  of  New  York's 
harbor  and  paused  to  drop  her  pilot.  Be- 
low, beside  the  pilot  boat,  bobbed  a  tender 
from  the  Sea  Horse,  LeRoy's  yacht.  Judy 
skipped  down  a  Jacob's  ladder,  mentally 
thumbing  her  nose  at  the  big,  handsome 
cop  who  thought  he  was  going  to  interfere 
with  her  romance. 

The  yacht's  tender  moved  off  toward  the 
Sea  Horse  and  the  Bermuda  boat  went  on. 
Then  there  came  the  roar  of  an  exhaust 


A  clerk  (Franklin  Pangborn)  and 
Mrs.  Dodge-Blodgett  are  intrigued. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

There  is  one  man  in  pictures  xvho 
has  gone  farther,  accomplished  more 
and  won  more  friends  than  any  other 
player  in  Hollywood  in  an  equal  num- 
ber of  pictures.  Letters  come  in  de- 
fending him,  but  that  is  not  necessary. 
No  one  is  attacking  this  lad.  In  fact 
the  fans  are  very  much  for  him  and 
so — The  February  Silver  Screen  -will 
contain  a  remarkable  story  by  Eliza- 
beth Wilson  on  this  well  loved  artist. 
Do  not  miss  this  biographical  person- 
ality Projection  article  on  Nelson  Eddy. 

We  do  not  begrudge  an  artist  his 
due  of  the  well  worn  complimentary 
adjectives,  but  the  fact  is  that  our 
hearts  warm  to  players  who  have  some 
of  the  human  failings  as  well.  Read  an 
interesting  article  about  the  strange 
fears  that  haunt  some  of  the  players. 
You  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
much  "glamoured"  girls  of  pictures 
are  afraid  of  certain  things.  And  they 
can't  help  it.  Perhaps  you  have  the 
same  queer  feeling  about  high  places 
that  Joan  Crawford  has.  Read  "Scared" 
by  Gordon  R.  Silver  in  the  next  issue 
of  Silver  Screen. 


The  February  number  will  have 
many  interesting  stories  and  articles 
on  the  personalities  of  the  players  and 
the  studios,  illustrated  with  a  rich 
selection  of  the  finest  photographs. 


like  ripping  up  a  cobble  street.  A  police 
launch  shot  alongside  the  tender.  In  it  were 
Bill  and  the  real  Larry  O'Roon  in  person. 

"You  transfer  here,  Sister,"  said  Larry. 

"You  can't  kidnap  me!"  Judy  cried, 
furiously. 

"We  can't,  but  we  have,"  Larry  answered 
and  to  save  further  argument  tapped  her 
gently  over  the  head  with  the  butt  of  his 
service  pistol.  Judy  slid  limply  into  Bill's 
outstretched  arms. 

"You  can  take  me  to  the  Sea  Horse," 
Larry  said,  transferring  himself  to  the  ten- 
der. "I've  business  with  Chris  LeRoy."  Bill 
turned  the  police  launch  toward  shore, 
steering  with  one  arm  about  his  dazed 
Judy. 

She  had  recovered  from  the  anaesthetic 
of  Larry's  love  tap  before  they  reached 
Silver  Pier,  glittering  in  the  dusk  with  all 
its  Coney  Island  attractions.  By  the  time 
they  got  ashore  Bill  had  heard  enough  of 
Judy's  opinion  of  him  to  singe  his  ears  off. 

"Maybe  you're  just  hungry?"  Bill  said, 
trying  to  restore  peace.  "Have  a  hot  dog?" 
He  stopped  to  buy  a  pair  and  Judy  slipped 
away  in  the  crowd.  Bill  gave  chase.  She 
was  just  darting  into  the  Honeymoon  tun- 
nel concession.  A  train  of  boats  was  pulling 
out  from  the  loading  platform  and  Bill 
flipped  aboard  the  last  one  just  as  it 
plunged  into  total  blackness.  He  settled 
down  close  beside  Judy. 

Bill  leaned  closer  and  he  had  ceased  to 
take  matters  lightly.  "I've  spent  the  day 
keeping  you  away  from  the  wrong  man, 
Judy,"  he  said.  "I'm  going  to  spend  the  rest 
of  my  life  keeping  you  close  to  the  right 
man.  That's  me." 

"You're  crazy!"  Judy  gasped. 

"Right,"  said  Bill.  "I'm  as  completely 
batty  about  you  as  any  man  has  ever  been 
about  any  woman  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

"Maybe  I  never  saw  you  till  this  morn- 
ing," he  went  on  passionately,  "but  I've 
known  you  all  my  life.  I've  sung  just  to 
you;  I've  waited  just  for  you." 


Judy  gave  him  a  blighting  look  and  I 
stepped  ashore  at  Honeymoon  Cottage.  Bill 
stepped  ashore,  too.  Judy's  eyes  darted 
about,  seeking  an  escape  from  the  madman. 
She  tried  the  door  of  Honeymoon  Cottage. 
It  opened  and  she  darted  through,  Bill 
following. 

The  door  of  the  painted  cottage  was  the 
exit  door  onto  the  pier  and  they  stepped 
out  among  the  strolling  crowds.  Judy  fled 
headlong  toward  the  theater  where  her 
aunt  was  presiding  over  the  annual  police 
benefit  show.  Bill  followed  after. 

Larry  O'Roon,  meantime,  had  met  a 
lively  reception  aboard  the  Sea  Horse. 
Overpowered  by  LeRoy's  crew,  the  patrol- 
man escaped  finally  by  jumping  overboard 
and  swimming  to  the  pier.  And  LeRo>, 
learning  that  Judy  had  been  taken  ashore, 
followed  swiftly  in  the  yacht's  tender.  All 
concerned  reached  the  police  benefit  show 
at  about  the  same  time. 

Judy  fled  to  the  refuge  of  her  aunt's  box. 
There  she  sat  watching  the  show  and  think- 
ing over  the  recent  impertinences  of  the 
man  she  supposed  was  Patrolman  O'Roon. 
She  wasn't  so  mad  at  Bill  as  she  had  been. 
In  fact  she  had  to  smile  rather  wistfully 
when  she  remembered  how  devotedly  he 
had  tried  all  day  to  keep  her  away  from 
Chris  LeRoy.  Perhaps  he  was  in  love  with  J 
her,  as  he  had  said!  Judy  mused  over  this 
possibility  and  found  it  not  unattractive. 
Just  then  she  spied  Bill  making  his  way 
toward  her.  In  a  panic  she  rose  to  escape 
him. 

On    the    stage    Marvelous    Marko    the  , 
Magician   was   about    to   demonstrate  his  , 
magic  cabinet.  He  asked  the  assistance  of  a 
young  lady  from  the  audience  and  his  eye 
invited  Judy.  She  hastened  to  the  stage. 

"Now,"  said  Marko,  "I  shall  place  this 
little  lady  in  the  cabinet  and  make  her 
disappear  right  before  the  eyes  of  five  thou- 
sand cops." 

Judy  gasped.  Under  the  grease  paint  and 
false  whiskers  she  recognized  Marko.  He 
was  Chris  LeRoy!  He  whispered  to  her, 
"Get  in  the  cabinet,  Judy.  When  I  spring 
the  secret  panel  you  slip  outside  and  wait 
for  me.  The  tender's  waiting  to  rush  us 
back  to  the  yacht." 

"But,  Chris,"  she  gasped.  "Chris,  I've  got 
something  to  tell  you.  Chris,  I've  changed 
my  mind  ..." 

It  was  too  late.  LeRoy  slammed  her  into 
the  cabinet.  The  door  closed  upon  her. 

"Presto  changeo!"  said  the  supposed  ma- 
gician. "The  young  lady  has  completely 
vanished.  You  shall  see!" 

He  threw  open  the  door  to  the  cabinet 
and  a  roar  of  delighted  laughter  shook  the  | 
theater.  I  nside  the  magic  chamber  Judy 
was  clasped  in  the  arms  of  Bill  who  was 
kissing  her  with  whole  hearted  thorough- 
ness. 

While  the  astounded  trickster  gazed  open 
mouthed  on  this  unexpected  happy  ending 
the  real  Larry  O'Roon  dashed  from  the 
wings  and  snapped  the  handcuffs  on  him. 
The  honor  of  the  O'Roons  had  been  kept 
untarnished. 


THE 

CAST 

 Bing  Crosby 

Judy   

Lorelei  Dodge-Blodgett     Beatrice  Lillie 

Policeman  O'Roon 

 Andy  Devine 

Mrs.  Twombly .  .  . 

Laura  Hope  Carews 

Butler   

 Frank  Elliott 

Tooter   

!    Mr.  Martingale 

 Bill  Austin 

Luke   

.  Sterling  Holloway 

/.  Vincent  Price 

Vic  LeRoy  

Mr.  Coldwater 

 Harold  Minjir 

Store  Clerk  .  .  . 

Franklin  Pangborn 

Sgt.  Olson  

 Emery  Parnell 

Otis  Eaton  

Henry  Wadsworth 
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Seeing  The  Sets,  Studying  The  Studios  And 
Peeking  At  The  Pictures  In  Work 

—With 

S.R.  Moot  • 


WE'RE  having  our  seasonal  California 
fogs  and  the  sky  is  heavily  overcast 
but,  for  me,  the  sun  is  shining  as 
I  scan  the  production  schedules  of  the  vari- 
ous studios.  There  are  encouragingly  few 
pictures  shooting  so  I  should  have  an  easy 
time  of  it  this  month.  There  is  most  do- 
ing at  Paramount  so  we  might  as  well 
start  here  and  get  the  worst  over  with. 

Emanuel  Cohen,  head  of  Major  Produc- 
tions has  two  pictures  going,  for  Para- 
mount release.  They  are  "Every  Day's  A 
Holiday"  starring  Mae  West,  and  "Doctor 
Rhythm"  starring  Bing  Crosby. 

The  scene  of  the  former  is  Mae's  dress- 
ing room  in  a  theatre.  And  such  a  dressing 
room  you  never  saw  before  on  land  or 
sea— even  in  the  movies.  The  walls  are 
tufted  lavender  satin.  The  drapes  are  gold 
satin.  It's  a  shame  Corinne  Griffith  couldn't 
have  seen  this  in  the  days  when  she  called 
herself  The  Orchid  Lady  of  the  Screen. 

Just  before  the  scene  starts  the  barber 
gives  Charlie  Butterworth's  sideburns  a 
slight  trim.  As  he  finishes,  Charlie  winks 
at  him  and  almost  cracks  his  face.  The  only 
man  I've  ever  met  who  even  remotely  ap- 
proached Edward  G.  Robinson  for  conceit 
is  Mr.  Biitterworth.  If  I  could  buy  him  for 
what  /  think  he's  worth  and  sell  him  for 
what  he  thinks  he's  worth  I  could  retire 
and  you,  the  public,  would  be  well  rid  of 
both  of  us. 

La  West  is  really  something  to  look  at. 
Her  dress  is  what  you  might  call  form- 
fitting,  from  the  waist  up.  The  skirt  is  full, 
and  shot  with  red  and  gold  sequins.  Her 
hair  ornament  is  made  of  feathers— bird 
of  paradise— robin's  egg  blue  and  egg  shell. 
She  has  on  earrings  that  must  weigh  close 
to  a  ton  and  her  necklace— on  an  offhand 
guess— I  should  say  weighs  close  to  two 


Edward  G.  Robinson  goes  into  busi- 
ness in  "A  Slight  Case  of  Murder." 


tons.  When  she 
dolls  herself  up 
she  doesn't  stop 
at  any  halfway 
measures. 

"Here's  your  next  mayor,  boys,"  Mae 
informs  them. 

You  can  well  imagine  what  a  bombshell 
those  few  words  explodes.  I  turn  to  leave 
and  I  happen  to  catch  Mae's  eyes.  I  won- 
der if  I'm  dreaming  or  did  I  really  hear 
her  murmur,  "Come  up  an'  see  me  some- 
time"? 

"Come  on,"  says  Katie  Coghlan,  who  is 
towing  me  around.  "I  know  it's  funny  but 
we  have  other  sets  to  cover." 

So  we  proceed  to  the  set  of  "The  Big 
Broadcast"  which  marks  the  return  of  the 
one  and  only  W.  C.  Fields  to  the  screen. 
The  plot  of  this  is  still  a  mystery— even 
to  the  director  and  cast.  But  Fields  is  owner 
of  a  yacht.  Yesterday  the  captain  kicked 
Mr.  Fields  out  of  the  pilot  house  and  Fields 
is  rankling  over  it.  He  is  on  his  way  back 
there  now  with  Grace  Bradley  hanging  on 
his  arm. 

"Mr.  Bellows!"  Hicks  thunders  so  that 
once  more  Bill  jumps  and  the  grin  disap- 
pears. "There  are  icebergs  in  these  waters— 
and  other  boats.  We've  got  to  reduce  speed. 
If  you'll  step  into  the  chart  room—" 

"After  you,  my  dear  captain,  after  you," 
Bill  agrees,  leisurely  sauntering  towards  the 
door  of  the  chart  room.  As  the  surprised 
Hicks  steps  through  the  door  ahead  of 
Fields,  Bill  hauls  off  and  gives  him  a  swift 
kick  where  it  will  do  the  most  good.  He 
turns  once  more  to  Grace  but  just  as  he 
turns,  Hicks  recovers  his  balance  and  re- 
turns the  kick. 

Bill  jumps  as  though  he'd  been  shot, 
slams  the  door  shut  and  bolts  it  after  Hicks 


The  King  of  Comics,  W. 
C.    Fields,    in    "The  Big 
Broadcast  of  1938." 

so  he  can't  get  out.  "How  many  feet  has 
that  guy  got?"  he  asks,  scurrying  over  to 
another  door  and  bolting  that  one,  too. 
"Let  'em  find  the  combination  to  that 
lock,"  he  mutters.  Then  he  offers  Grace  his 
arm.  "Come,  my  dear,  let  us  repair  to  the 
bar— for  a  little  refreshment." 

The  tough  part  about  describing  a  com- 
edy scene  is  that  it  never  reads  as  funny 
as  it  looks.  Bill  has  never  been  in  finer 
fettle  and  I  don't  believe  he  has  ever 
played  a  funnier  scene  than  this. 

Just  as  Bill  made  frequent  and  kidding 
references  to  his  lawsuit  on  the  radio,  there 
are  kidding  references  to  the  suit  brought 
against  him  by  the  over-wrought  Carlotta, 
who,  on  a  secretary's  pay,  is  recuperating 
at  ultra-fashionable  Santa  Barbara. 

And  so  we  come  to  "Romance  in  The 
Dark"  starring  Gladys  Swarthout  and  John 
Boles.  The  scene  is  the  porch  of  a  fashion- 
able hotel.  Gladys  is  an  Egyptian  princess 
and  looks  it.  Her  black  velvet  dress  is  loaded 
with  passementerie  containing  every  color 
in  the  rainbow  and  a  lot  of  other  colors 
that  have  been  discovered  lately.  Above  the 
waist  she  is  practically  nothing  but  sables. 

"I  hope  the  princess  will  like  Budapest," 
Boles  ventures. 

"The  princess  is  sure  to  enjoy  Budapest," 
Claire  Dodd  puts  in.  "After  all,  we're  liv- 
ing in  the  present— and  Egypt  is  in  the 
past." 

"A  great  many  things  are  in  the  past," 
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Gladys  retorts,  looking  straight  at  John. 
"That  is  why  I  am  taking  Mr.  Jason  away. 
1  wish  you  both  a  very  pleasant  summer." 
And  with  that  she  turns  and  flounces  off. 
Claire  turns  to  John  with  an  amused  smile 
that  seems  to  ask,  "Now,  what  did  /  say?" 

Miss  Dodd  is  seen  all  too  seldom  on  the 
screen  for  my  taste,  although  there  are 
those  who  have  been  associated  with  her 
at  other  studios  who  tell  me  she  is  not 
the  easiest  person  in  the  world  to  work 
with. 

Last  on  this  lot 
we  come  to  "Scan- 
dal Street"  (tenta- 
tive title)  featur- 
ing Lew  Ayres. 

There's  been  a 
m  urder  and 
Louise  Campbell, 
Lew's  sweetheart, 
is  suspected.  The 
district  attorney  is 
quizzing  her  and 
Cecil  Cunning- 
ham and  a  couple 
of  other  neigh- 
bors are  gossiping 
away  for  dear 
life,  trying  to 
make  her  seem 
guilty. 

"Why,  in  all 
the  weeks  I've 
been  here  I  didn't 
ride  w  i  t  h  Mr. 
Brown  more  than 
just  a  few  times," 
Louise  protests. 

"And,  as  far  as  I  can  see,' 
Lew    rages    at    the  women 
"everything  you've  said  is 
lot  of  catty,  small-town  gossip." 

The  three  women  practically 
fry,  they're  so  mad. 

"Mr.  McKnight!"  the  dis- 
trict attorney  (Robert  Blister 
admonishes  Lew. 

"What   if  she  did  ride  in 
his  car?"  Lew  bellows.  "That 
doesn't  make  her  a  murderess,  itllf 
does  it?"  "■  ':,v. 

"That,  Mr.  McKnight."  Bris-  mm 
ter  responds,  "is  what  we  are 
trying  to  determine.  I  must 
remind  you  /  am  conducting 
this  investigation  and  further 
outbursts  on  your  part  will 
not  be  tolerated." 

"I  guess  he  told  me,"  Lew  grins  when  the 
scene  is  over.  "How  are  yuh?" 

"Fine,"  I  answer.  "And  your  new  house 
is  swell!" 

"I'm  glad  you  feel  that  way  about  it," 
Lew  comes  back.  "That's  the  way  I  hoped 
people  would.  For  that,  I'll  buy  you  lunch." 

But  I  haven't  time  for  lunch.  I  have  to 
scramble  over  to  United  Artists. 

Only  one  picture  going  here  but 
that's  a  whopper— a  Samuel  Goldwyn  Pro- 
duction presented  by  Samuel  Goldwyn— 
The  Goldwyn  Follies!  And  it  has  practi- 
cally everyone  in  Hollywood  in  the  cast. 
Well,  almost.  Edgar  Bergen,  Charlie  Mc- 
Carthy, Kenny  Baker,  Ella  Logan,  Andrea 
Leeds,  The  Ritz  Bros.,  Helen  Jepson, 
Adolph  Menjou,  Vera  Zorina  and  George 
Balanchine's  American  Ballet,  to  mention 
a  few. 

As  I  come  on  the  set  Andrea  Leeds  tells 
me  about  her  fourteen  months  old  Scotty 
taking  first  prize  in  the  novice  class  at  the 
American  Kennel  Show  and  then  winning  a 
special  ribbon  and  being  allowed  to  com- 
pete in  the  All  Winners  Class,  where  he 
took  second  place.  I  say,  "That's  very  nice. 
I  know  it's  a  little  late  to  be  congratulat- 
ing you  on  your  work  in  'Stage  Door'  bn' 
I  think  you  were  great." 

"It's  never  too  late  to  hear  nice  things 
about  yourself,"  Andrea  smiles  graciously. 


Below  is  the  prima 
donna,  Helen  Jepson, 
as  she  sings  in  "The 
Goldwyn  Follies." 
(Right)  "Rosalie"  is 
ready.  Nelson  Eddy 
and  Eleanor  Powell 
put  on  the  finishing 
touches. 


Then  my  guide  drags  me  over  to  meet 
Ella  Logan.  "This  is  Dick  Mook,"  he  intro- 
duces me.  "He's  looking  for  news." 

Ella  gives  me  a  searching  look  and  says 
nothing.  "Got  any  news?"  I  query,  although 
I  wasn't  specially  looking  for  it. 
"That  depends,"  she  replies. 

"Say!"  Kenny  ejaculates,  "if  we  could  get 
that  bridge  out  of  the  way  wouldn't  that 
be  a  swell  place  to  practice  fly-casting?" 

But  I  don't  know  from  nothing  about 
fly-casting  and  think  maybe  I  had  better 
collect  some  news.  "How  do  you  like  Cali- 
fornia by  now?"  I  inquire. 

Kenny  gives  me  a  surprised  look.  "Cali- 
fornia is  my  home,"  he  vouchsafes.  "I  was 
born  in  Monrovia  and  raised  in  Long 
Beach.  Everyone  thinks  because  I  made  a 
hit  on  the  Jack  Benny  program  that  I  came 
out  from  New  York  with  him.  But  I  joined 
him  out  here.  I'd  been  singing  on  local  sta- 
tions for  years." 

Well,  that's  new!  To  me  anyhow.  Then 
the  director  calls  Kenny,  Andrea  and  Ella 
for  a  take.  They're  customers  in  his  ham- 
burger stand,  it's  late,  he  has  a  record  play- 
ing and  is  singing  an  accompaniment  to  it. 

That's  all  there  is  over  here  so  I  chase 
over  to  Columbia.  Three  pictures  going 
here— "The  Night  Before"  with  Richard 
Arlen  and  Mary  Astor;  "Penitentiary," 
featuring  Walter  Connolly,  Jean  Parker 
and  John  Howard;  and  "Wonder  Child," 


starring  Edith  Fel- 
lows and  featuring 
Leo  Carrillo. 

There  is  no  synop- 
sis yet  on  "The  Night 

Before"  but  the  time  is  the  night  before 
Christmas.  Everything  in  the  police  station 
is  very  quiet  and  orderly.  The  sergeant  is 
sitting  peacefully  at  his  desk  stacking 
matches  on  top  of  a  beer  bottle  as  three 
station  policemen  look  on  in  silent  admira- 
tion. Suddenly  there  is  a  terrific  noise  out- 
side, the  door  bursts  open,  two  sheepish 
looking  cops  are  thrust  into  the  room  fol- 
lowed by  Lionel  Stander  leading  two  goats, 
Dick  Arlen  and  Mary  Astor  in  full  evening 
dress  and  Virginia  Dale  in  a  fur  coat  and 
carrying  a  huge  bird  cage  with  a  bird  in  it. 

"We  caught  them  red-handed,  your 
honor,"  Mary  explains  breathlessly  to  the 
sergeant.  "We  caught  these  officers  going 
through  a  stop  signal.  They  thought  be- 
cause they  were  officers  they  didn't  have  to 
obey  the  law." 

"Get  out  of  here  before  I  clap  you  into 
jail,"  the  sergeant  (Paul  Hurst)  hollers. 

"Come  on,  Rusty,"  Dick  whispers  to 
Mary.  "He  wants  us  to  go." 

"I  dare  him  to  clap  us  into  jail,"  Mary 
thunders.  "We  dare  him— don't  we,  Lois? 
Don't  you  see,  your  honor,"  she  continues, 
"every  citizen  is  a  representative  of  the 
State  and  it's  his  duty  to  arrest  anybody 
who  breaks  a  law.  That's  civic  spirit.  The 
trouble  with  this  country  is  there's  not 
enough  civic  spirit." 
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"Get  out  of 
here!"  Hurst  re- 
peats. 

"We  demand 
justice!"  Mary 
screams,  pounding  with  her  fist  on  his  desk. 
As  soon  as  she  pounds  the  desk  it  shakes 
all  the  matches  down.  And  in  the  very  next 
shot  we  see  them  all  in  jail.  The  sergeant 
has  taken  them  up  on  Mary's  dare— which 
is  exactly  what  she  wanted. 

"Penitentiary"  is  a  re-make  of  "The 
Criminal  Code"  and  the  scene  I  witness  is 
not  very  important.  It  is  simply  where 
Connolly  arrives  to  assume  his  new  duties 
as  Warden  of  the  penitentiary. 

Time  is  marching  on  and  it  seems  un- 
likely they'll  be  doing  anything  more  im- 
portant here  for  some  time  so  we  amble  on 
over  to  "Wonder  Child."  Enroute,  I  learn 
that  Fanmag  Fanya,  the  erstwhile  Mad 
Hatter  of  the  Columbia  Publicity  Depart- 
ment, is  acting  as  the  only  woman  war 
correspondent  in  China. 

Offstage,  as  soon  as  the  scene  is  finished 
they  start  a  playback  which  I  recognize  as 
an  aria  "Cara  Nome"  from  Rigoletto. 
"Who's  singing  that?"  I  ask  Marge  Decker. 
"Edith,"  Marge  beams. 
"Edith!"  I  gasp.  "I  never  knew  she  could 
sing." 

"She's  been  taking  lessons  for  years," 
Marge  explains  proudly,  "but  the  studio 
would  never  let  her  sing  before.  Now  she's 
singing  that  aria  in  this  picture  and  when 
it's  released  they're  going  to  put  her  on 


Gladys  Swar- 
thout  and  John 
Boles  in  "Ro- 
mance in  the 
Dark." 


the  air  and  have  her  sing 
it  in  front  of  an  audience 
so  the  public  will  know 
she  really  sings." 

I  suppose  comparisons 
are  odious  but  there  are 
going    to    be    plenty  of 
them  when  Miss  Fellows 
is  heard  and  Misses  Durbin  and  Garland 
had  better  look  to  their  laurels. 

From  Columbia  it's  only  a  stone's  throw 
to  R-K-O. 
So  I  proceed  thitherward. 
Three  pictures  shooting  here  but  "Hav- 
ing Wonderful  Time"  is  still  on  loca- 
tion. "She's  Got  That  Swing"  I  told  you 
about  last  month  only  I  got  it  wrong.  I 
said  John  Howard  had  the  juvenile  lead 
opposite  Ann  Sothern  but  he  hasn't.  Gene 
Raymond  has.  The  third  picture  is 
"Women  Have  A  Way"  (tentative  title).  It 
stars  Miriam  Hopkins. 

Miriam  and  her  father  (Henry  Stephen- 
son) are  trying  to  get  hold  of  her  dead 
sister's  two  children.  She  learns  they  are 
living  with  their  young  uncle  (Ray  Mil- 
land)  in  Greenwich  Village  and,  since  he 
is  their  legal  guardian,  there  is  nothing 
they  can  do  about  it  so  long  as  he  can 
support  them.  But  Miriam  has  a  deter- 
mination second  only  to  Nancy  Carroll's 
and  Joan  Crawford's.  She  dresses  up  in  her 
oldest  clothes  and  goes  down  to  the  Village, 
gets  herself  a  room  in  the  same  house  with 
Ray  and  then  strikes  up  an  acquaintance 
with  him.  She  puts  on  some  Bohemian  cos- 
tume and  goes  with  Ray  and  Big  Boy  Wil- 
liams to  a  cafe  run  by  Mamma  Tonelli. 
Mamma  pays  them  each  $3  an  evening  to 
sit  there  because,  the  way  they're  dressed, 
they're  the  kind  of  people  tourists  expect 
to  see  in  a  Greenwich  Village  restaurant. 
But  they  spend  their  $3  for  liquor  and  get 
high. 

Miriam's  earrings  are  even  heavier  than 
those  worn  by  Mae  West.  In  fact,  they're 
a  load.  When  she  got  home  the  other  night 
she  kept  lifting  her  head  up  slowly.  Her 
new  husband  asked  what  was  the  matter. 
"I  guess  I  thought  I  still  had  on  my  ear- 
rings," she  laughed. 


I  recently  did  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Mil  land  on  what  the  well 
dressed  man  will  wear  but  I'm 
sure  if  the  editor  of  the  magazine 
had  caught  a  load  of  Ray  in  this 
smock  he's  wearing,  Ray  would 
*""  never  have  been  the  one  selected 
as  an  authority  on  this  subject. 

There  being  naught  else  of  in- 
terest to  see  on  this  lot,  we  pro- 
ceed to  Twentieth  Century-Fox. 

There  are  five  pictures  shooting 
here,  but  two  of  them— "Rebecca 
of    Sunnybrook    Farm"  starring 
Shirley  Temple,  and  "Love  and 
Hisses"  starring  Walter  Winchell 
and   Ben   Bernie   are   closed  to 
visitors,    and    another,  "Thank 
You,  Mr.  Moto,"  starring  Peter  Lorre.  But 
we  still  have  two  to  see— "Checkers"  star- 
ring Jane  Withers  and  "Happy  Ending" 
starring  Sonja  Henie. 

"Checkers"  is  Jane's  most  pretentious 
picture  to  date  and  has  the  best  cast.  Una 
Merkel  and  Stuart  Erwin  play  the  leads 
with  her. 

Blue  Skies,  a  race  horse,  Stu  Erwin  (the 
owner)  and  his  niece  Checkers  (Jane)  are 
a  happy-go-lucky  trio  who  frequent  the 
race  tracks.  They  are  on  their  way  to  the 
home  of  Checker's  Aunt  Mamie  (Una) 
whom  Stu  has  been  courting  without  suc- 
cess for  seven  years  because  she  doesn't 
approve  of  horse-racing. 

Jane  bursts  into  the  house  and  grabs 
Una  around  the  neck.  "Gee,  it's  great  to 
see  you  again!"  Jane  explodes. 

"I  wasn't  expecting  you  until  tomorrow," 
Una  replies,  returning  the  embrace. 

And  then  Jane  notices  Andrew  Tombes 
standing  by  with  some  lemonade  and 
glasses  on  a  tray.  "So  I  notice,"  Jane  re- 
marks, a  decided  chill  creeping  into  her 
voice. 

Tombes  takes  this  as  a  reference  to  his 
presence,  glares  at  her  and  leaves. 

"Come  on  and  stay  for  lunch  with  me?" 
Una  invites  me. 

So  we  go  over  to  the  Brown  Derby  for 
lunch  and  give  the  whole  town  a  good 
going  over.  Or,  at  least,  I  do.  Una  just 
listens.  Finally  the  talk  gets  around  to  her 
picture.  "There  are  two  other  children  in 
it  besides  Jane,"  she  says,  "and  I  don't  see 
how  the  poor  little  things  can  stand  it. 
They  have  to  go  to  school  a  certain  num- 
ber of  hours  a  day  so  they  have  a  teacher 
on  the  set.  And  the  children  are  jerked 
from  the  teacher  to  the  camera  and  back 
again  to  their  lessons  so  fast  it's  a  wonder 
they  don't  start  reciting  their  lines  to  the 
teacher  and  their  lessons  to  the  micro- 
phone." She  glanced  hastily  at  her  watch. 
"I  have  to  get  back  to  the  set,  Dick.  Will 
you  come  along  or  do  you  have  to  go?" 

"I  have  to  go,  worse  luck,"  I  grumble.  "I 
gotta  work,  too." 

So  I  beat  it  to  the  next  stage  where 
Sonja  Henie  and  Don  Ameche  are  work- 


Mary  Astor,  Richard  Arlen,  Lionel 
Stander  and  Paul  Hurst  in  "The 
Night  Before." 
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ing  in  "Happy  Landing.'' 

Cesar  Romero  is  an  egocentric  song 
writer  and  band  leader.  Ameche  is  his  man- 
ager. They  try  to  fly  the  Atlantic,  get  lost 
in  a  fog,  land  in  Norway,  meet  Sonja,  Cesar 
dances  twice  with  her  at  the  Bride's  Fair 
(and  dancing  twice  with  a  girl  at  that  fair 
means  an  engagement),  escape  to  Paris 
when  they  learn  the  significance  of  his 
dances  and  then  proceed  to  America.  One 
evening  as  Don  is  on  his  way  through  the 
hotel  lobby  in  immaculate  evening  dress, 
he  sees  Sonja  sitting  grimly  on  a  lounge 
waiting  for  Cesar.  She  has  followed  him  to 
America— a  tigress  on  the  hunt,  the  Atlan- 
tic was  no  barrier. 

Sonja  is  convinced  Don  turned  Cesar 
against  her. 

"Why  did  you  take  him  away  from  me?" 
she  demands. 

"I?"  he  exclaims  in  surprise.  "Why 
should  I  do  that?" 

"Because  you  spoil  everything  beautiful 
in  his  life.  But  you're  not  going  to  do  it 
any  more.  I  ran  away  from  home  to  come 
to  him— and  I'm  going  to  stay  right  here 
until  I  see  him."  And  with  that  she  seats 
herself  firmly  on  the  couch. 

"Don't  you  think  you  were  a  little  hasty, 
running  away  from  home?"  Don  asks 
gently. 

"No!  I  love  him— and  he  loves  me!" 

"I  see."  He  sits  down  beside  her.  "I  hate 
to  do  this,  but  you'd  better  get  it  straight. 
After  all,  he's  not  a  baby.  If  he  really- 
wanted  to  see  you  do  you  think  I  or  any- 
body else  could  have  prevented  him  from 
going  back  to  you?"  Don  argues,  trying  to 
soften  the  blow  as  much  as  possible.  "He 
could,  at  least,  have  dropped  you  a  line, 
couldn't  he?  But  did  he?" 

"No-o,"  Sonja  has  to  confess. 

"Does  that  sound  as  though  he's  in  love 
with  you?" 

"But  he  danced  with  me  twice!"  Sonja 
cries.  "That  means  he  wants  to  marry  me!" 

"Oh,  I  see,"  Don  smiles.  "Well,  here  in 
New  York  you  need  more  evidence  than 
that.  Oh,  you  poor  kid.  He  doesn't  want 
any  part  of  you.  Why  don't  you  just  forget 
him  and  go  home?" 

"But  how  can  I?  I  love  him,"  she  pro- 
tests. 

"Can't  you  be  satisfied  with  a  technical 
knockout?"  Don  asks  in  exasperation. 

And  just  when  Don  has  Sonja  convinced, 
Cesar  comes  into  the  lobby,  sees  her,  has 
the  brilliant  idea  that  he'll  make  up  to  her, 
give  the  newspapers  a  big  story  of  how  a 
fan  followed  him  from  Norway  and  get 
their  pictures  in  the  papers.  So  he  gives 
Sonja  a  big  play  and,  of  course,  that  only 
convinces  her  anew  that  poor  Don  was 
trying  to  break  up  her  romance. 

Musing  sadly  over  the  fact  that  the 
Happy  Hooligans  and  Don  Quixotes  of  this 
world,  who  only  try  to  be  helpful,  always 
get  it  in  the  neck,  I  wend  my  weary  way 
to  M-G-M. 

The  most  important  picture  at  this  joint 
is  "Mannequin"  starring  Joan  Crawford 
and  Spencer  Tracy.  Spence  isn't  working 
today  and  the  scene  is  the  chorus  girls' 
dressing  room  in  a  theatre— musical  com- 
edy. Joan  has  married  a  tin-horn  gambler 
to  escape  from  her  parasitic  family.  But 
her  husband  is  breaking  her  heart  and 
taking  her  to  the  cleaner's  at  the  same 
time.  Mary  Phillips  is  her  friend. 

"I've  got  to  have  some  money,"  Joan 
begins  grimly.  "A  hundred  dollars!" 

"I  can  let  you  have  sixty  cents  of  it," 
Mary  answers,  primping  in  the  mirror. 
"What's  happened  to  Eddie  (Joan's  load 
of  grief)?" 

"What  makes  you  think  it's  for  Eddie?" 
Joan  counters  angrily,  and  then,  "Well, 
what  if  it  is?  I've  still  got  to  have  it." 

"When  are  you  going  to  get  wise  to  your- 
self?" Mary  snaps.  "Can't  you  see  it's  only 
a  matter  of  time  until  that  fake  pulls  you 


down  into  his  own  class?" 

"Listen,  Beryl,"  Joan  says  quietly.  "Lis- 
ten to  me— once  and  for  all— Eddie  took  me 
away  from  Hester  Street.  Can't  you  under- 
stand that?" 

"A  street  car  could  have  done  it— and 
cost  you  less,"  Mary  snaps. 

"You  don't  know  Eddie,"  Joan  protests. 
"How— how  nice  he  can  be,  and  sweet.  He 
remembers  the  things  that  count— the  little 
things—" 

"I'm  sick  of  hearin'  about  men  that  do 
'the  little  things,'  "  Mary  interrupts.  "Gim- 
me a  guy  that  does  a  'big  thing'— like  payin' 
a  month's  rent  now  and  then.  But  not 
Eddie!  You  lend  him  two  bucks  and  he 
buys    you    fifty    cents    worth    of  violets. 


Edith  Fellows'  beautiful  singing 
voice  will  surprise  you  in  "Wonder 
Child,"  in  which  she  is  supported 
by  Leo  Carrillo.  (Below)  Una 
Merkel  and  Jane  Withers  on  the 
fence  for  "Checkers." 


Where's  the  profit  to  you  in  that  deal?" 

"Who  cares  about  the  profits?"  Joan 
squelches  her.  "There  aren't  any  bargains 
between  Eddie  and  me— and  no  cash  sales. 
Whatever  we've  got,  we  split!  That  goes  for 
profits— and  losses!" 

"It's  got  something  to  do  with  love, 
hasn't  it?"  Mary  softens  her  voice.  "A 
tough  argument  to  beat,"  she  goes  on  as 
Joan  nods.  "And  after  all  my  screaming, 
all  I've  got  for  you  is  advice.  Try  the  man- 
ager." 

They  are  taking  a  close-up  of  Mary  and 
Joan  stands  out  of  camera  range,  cue-ing 
her.  And  it's  very  unusual  for  a  star  to 
cue  another  player.  Usually  the  director  or 
assistant  director  reads  the  lines. 

Joan  and  Mary  are  both  something  to  see 
in  these  outfits.  The  black  velvet  skirts 
must  have  been  made  during  the  depres- 
sion when  everyone  was  trying  to  save 
V;  herever  possible.  They  have  on  more  hose 
than  skirt  and,  even  so,  there's  more  skirt 
than  waist. 

"Come  have  a  cup  of  tea  with  me,"  Joan 


invites  me  when  they're  through  with  the 
close-up  but,  alackaday!  There  is  nothing 
upsets  my  stomach  so  much  as  tea  or  milk. 
I  guess  it's  just  fate  that  I  should  end  my 
days  straddling  a  stool  in  a  cocktail  lounge. 

"Rosalie,"  the  Nelson  Eddy  picture  in 
which  he  is  co-starred  with  Eleanor  Powell, 
is  in  the  final  stages— from  what  I  hear 
they've  got  something  there. 

I  move  moodily  on  to  the  next  set— 
"Everybody  Sing."  This  stars  Judy  Garland 
and  Allan  Jones  with  Sophie  Tucker,  Fan- 
nie Brice  and  Lynn  Carver  thrown  in  for 
good  measure.  Allan,  much  against  his  will, 
is  playing  a  chef. 

It's  my  lucky  day,  I  guess.  First  I  hear 
Kenny  Baker  sing  and  now  I  hear  Allan 
singing  "The  One  I  Love"  to  Lynn  Carver. 

Great  day!  I  almost  forgot  the  most  im- 
portant one  (to  me,  anyhow)  in  the  whole 
cast.  It's  Billie  Burke.  She  isn't  working  in 
this  scene  so  we  sit  on  the  sidelines  whis- 
pering and  talking  of  the  days  when  Billie 
was  the  biggest  star  in  New  York.  She  has 
on  a  filmy  blue  dress  and  she  looks  just  the 
same  now  as  she's  always  looked.  Truly, 
"Time  cannot  wither,  nor  custom  stale  the 
infinite  variety  of  hex  charms."  To  me,  she 
will  always  be  the  most  glamorous  star  this 
country  has  ever  had. 

The  last  picture  shooting  out  here  is  "A 
Matter  of  Pride"  with  John  Beal,  Florence 
Rice,  Frank  Morgan  and  Cora  Wither- 
spoon.  Unfortunately,  Florence  has  just 
been  sent  home  with  a  bad  cold  and  the 
company  is  disbanding  for  the  day. 

I  am  just  about  to  give  myself  a  pat  on 
the  back  and  call  it  a  day  when  I  remem- 
ber I  have  not  yet  been  to  Warner  Bros. 

The  gods  are  smiling  on  me  here  because 
I've  already  told  you  about  "Hollywood 
Hotel,"  "Robin  Hood"  is  on  location, 
"Jezebel"  doesn't  start  until  next  week,  I've 
reported  "Gold  Is  Where  You  Find  It,"  so 
there's  only  left  "A  Slight  Case  of  Murder" 
which,  incidentally,  I  think  is  one  of  the 
swellest  titles  I've  ever  seen.  This  stars  Edw. 
G.  Robinson  and  the  scene  I  see  is  right 
at  the  beginning  of  the  picture.  Eddie  has 
been  the  head  of  a  brewery  run  by  gang- 
sters during  prohibition.  Now  that  prohi- 
bition has  been  repealed  he's  called  his 
mob  together. 

"From  now  on,"  he  announces,  "we're 
legit.  There's  gonna  be  a  lot  of  changes 
around  here.  From  now  on  this  ain't  no 
still— it's  a  brewery.  I'm  gonna  give  this 
place  some  real  class.  And  that  reminds  me 
—Mike!"  singling  out  Allen  Jenkins.  "I 
want  you  to  shave  every  day." 

"Every  day!"  Allen  gasps.  "Lefty,"  Robin- 
son continues,  turning  to  Edward  Brophy, 
"lay  off  those  striped  silk  shirts.  From  now 
on  everybody  wears  white  shirts— with 
clean  collars!" 

"Say,  boss,"  Allen  objects,  "you  think 
we're  gonna  sell  Marko's  beer  any  better 
if-" 

"That's  another  thing,"  Marko  Robinson 
interrupts.  "It  ain't  Marko's  beer  no  more. 
Come  here— I  want  to  show  you  some- 
thing." He  crosses,  the  room,  pulls  back  a 
curtain  and  shows  them  a  miniature  model 
of  a  neon  sign— 

"Gold  Velvet  Brewery 
Remy  Marko,  Pres. 
DRINK  GOLD  VELVET  BEER-IT'S 
THE  TOPS." 

Since  Robinson  doesn't  drink  himself  he 
doesn't  know  his  beer  has  been  slightly 
poisoning  people  and  thinks  because  beer 
is  now  legitimate  he  can  continue  making 
it  the  same  way.  So  he  goes  on  slightly 
poisoning  more  people. 

And  with  these  few  kind,  but  well- 
chosen  words,  my  friends,  I'll  leave  you 
until  next  month.  You'll  have  to  get  home 
as  best  you  can.  But  we'll  meet  again— I 
hope. 
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So  Many  Artists,, 
Players  And  Techni= 
cians  Are  Required  To 
Make  A  Picture. 
Why  Should  S  ome 
Of  Them  BeNeglccted 
When  We  Pass  Out 


The  P 


raise; 


BECAUSE  films  have  had  the 
power  to  make  you  laugh 
or  tear  your  heart  out  they 
have  captured  and  held  the 
public  imagination  completely. 

Gregory  La  Cava,  the  bril- 
liant director  of  "Stage  Door," 
held  forth  to  me  about  this 
the  other  day.  I  was  telling 
him  what  a  magnificent  job  I 
thought  he  had  done  in  mak- 
ing over  a  stage  success  into  a 
true  movie  and  making  this 
infinitely  more  moving  and 
memorable  than  the  original. 
As  a  critic,  who  might  very 
conceivably  have  to  write  dis- 
paragingly of  his  direction  in 
coming  offerings,  my  praise 
was  as  restrained  as  it  was 
sincere.  It  was  something  of  a 
shock,  therefore,  to  have  him 
turn  on  me  indignantly. 

''Who  cares  about  the  direc- 
tion of  'Stage  Door,'  "  he  said. 
"And  what's  more,  who  should 
care!  We're  making  shows  in 
Hollywood  and  they'll  stand 
and  fall  on  their  capacity  for 
entertaining  you.  Not  a  person 
will  go  to  see  'Stage  Door'  be- 
cause I  directed  it  well,  but 
because  they  want  to  see 
Katherine  Hepburn  and  Gin- 
ger Rogers  acting  together  in 
a  show  which  they  may  pos- 
sibly have  heard  was  a  big  hit 
on  Broadway." 

Rather  timidly  I  tried  to 
make  the  point  that  whereas 
"Stage  Door"  was  a  huge  suc- 
cess, several  preceding  photo- 
plays in  which  Miss  Hepburn 
starred  were  far  from  smashes. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  some- 
thing more  than  the  names  of 
the  stars  or  the  producing 
company  or  the  mere  fact  that  the  picture 
happened  to  be  showing  in  a  neighborhood 
house  impelled  moviegoers  to  witness  a 
production.  Mr.  La  Cava  knew  as  well  as 
I  that  the  balance  sheets  of  any  studio 
would  bear  me  out,  but  he  still  shied  away 
from  any  analysis  of  his  work. 

"There  is  only  one  thing  for  a  movie- 
goer to  do,"  he  said.  "That  is  to  take  all 
of  one's  emotions  to  a  screen  offering  and 
very  little  of  one's  intellect." 

In  substance  I  agree  with  Mr.  La  Cava. 
It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  the  movies  when 
people  start  going  to  them  because  they 
think  that  they  may  be  "important"  or 
"experimentally  interesting"  rather  than 
because  they  want  to  be  amused.  It  didn't 
take  any  pontificating  about  theory  or 
aesthetics  to  make  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation" 
or  any  of  the  top-flight  successes  which 
have  followed  it  pull  their  weight  with  au- 
diences. 

At  the  same  time  I  do  not  think  that 
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Anna   Neagle  as 
Queen    Victoria  in 
a  picture  brilliant- 
ly executed. 


Who 
Deserves 


THE  Credit? 


one's  intellect  should  be  checked  at  the 
entrance  to  a  film  playhouse.  For  that  mat- 
ter I  don't  believe  it  would  be  possible.  No 
matter  how  completely  one  may  succumb 
to  the  emotional  pulls  of  a  picture,  there 
is  a  certain  point  when  one  takes  stock  of 
the  show  one  has  seen,  discriminates  be- 
tween the  good  and  the  bad  to  make  a 
shadowy  standard  for  further  motion  pic- 
ture experiences.  Out  of  the  sum  of  mil- 
lions of  these  evaluations,  the  motion 
picture  will  go  on  to  new  triumphs,  stars 
will  rise  and  fall  and  the  screen  will  remain 
the  popular  medium  that  it  is  and  should 
continue  to  be. 

As  I  have  stated  in  earlier  articles  in 
Silver  Screen,  the  surest  way  to  make  these 
evaluations  is  to  reach  out  and  put  one's 
finger  on  the  fleeting  passages  of  perfect 
artistry  which  are  to  be  found  in  nearly 
every  Hollywood  offering.  Frequently  they 
are  the  product  of  the  inspired  collabora- 
tion   of    every    one    connected    with  the 
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making  of  a  scene.  Often  it  is 
the  genius  of  the  star  which 
floods  a  sequence  with  the 
kind  of  beauty  that  haunts 
you  even  after  you  have  for- 
gotten the  name  of  the  picture 
in  which  he  or  she  appeared. 
Sometimes  it  is  one  of  the 
minor  craftsmen  connected 
with  a  production,  who  has 
done  his  bit  so  perfectly  that 
he  makes  a  fragment  of  a  film 
memorable.  I  propose  to  cele- 
brate the  high  deeds  of  these 
lesser  artists  once  more  in 
singling  out  their  contribu- 
tions to  recent  films. 

If  you  think  these  moments 
of  memorable  artistry  can  be 
achieved  at  will  you  are  mis- 
taken. The  screen  has  thou- 
sands of  skilled  craftsmen,  from 
actors,  writers  and  directors 
down  to  the  fellow  who  can 
throw  a  spotlight  at  an  exact 
angle  to  get  a  perfect  photo- 
graphic shot.  Their  combined 
efforts  make  for  the  magnif- 
icent finish  which  one  has 
grown  accustomed  to  expect 
in  most  movies.  Only  occa- 
sionally, though,  does  one  of 
them  become  so  inspired  that 
his  stint  looms  out  above  the 
teamwork  of  his  colleagues. 

A  perfect  case  in  point  is 
"Victoria  the  Great,"  the  most 
impressive  photoplay  that 
England  has  shipped  to  these 
shores  in  a  long  time.  Before 
the  opening  of  the  film  I  had 
a  long  talk  with  Herbert  Wil- 
cox, who  produced  it  and  di- 
rected it  in  the  face  of  terrific 
odds.  He  told  me  of  the 
troubles  he  had  had,  hoped 
that  I'd  like  the  production 
but  was  certain  of  one  thing. 
This  was  that  I  would  be 
swept  off  my  feet  by  the  final 
sequences  of  the  show.  In 
them  he  had  shot  for  per- 
fection. 

He  could  not  have  prepared 
his  climax  more  painstakingly. 
Having  screened  Victoria's  il- 
lustrious reign  from  her  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  in  1837. 
through  her  tenderly  romantic 
marriage  to  Albert,  he  wanted 
to  set  a  period  to  the  chronicle 
of  empire  by  recreating  the  Diamond 
Jubilee  in  all  its  glory.  With  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  British  government,  he  was  able 
to  reproduce  the  stirring  tribute  to  an  aged 
monarch  with  the  utmost  fidelity.  The 
backgrounds  were  authentic— even  the  coach 
in  which  Victoria  rode  for  her  Jubilee  cele- 
bration was  taken  from  the  Royal  Mews  to 
give  Anna  Neagle  a  correct  setting.  To  cap 
it  all,  he  photographed  the  scene  in  Tech- 
nicolor. 

When  I  saw  the  film,  I  was  definitely 
startled.  Of  all  the  episodes  in  "Victoria 
the  Great"  I  found  the  ending  the  least 
satisfactory.  The  color  photography  for 
which  Mr.  Wilcox  had  had  such  high  hopes 
seemed  to  me  to  be  garish  and  the  Dia- 
mond Jubilee  itself  seemed  less  dramatic 
than  pretentious.  Mr.  Wilcox  had  tried  to 
create  a  passage  of  memorable  beauty,  but 
it  was  my  guess  that  he  had  failed. 

Nevertheless  there  was  one  scene  in  "Vic- 
toria the  Great"  which  has  lingered  in  my 
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memory  ever  since  I  saw  the  film.  If  you 
have  witnessed  it,  you  will  remember  that 
the  lonely  and  regal  little  Victoria,  guided 
subtly  into  marriage  with  her  beloved  Al- 
bert by  Lord  Melbourne,  starts  on  her 
honeymoon  in  one  of  the  first  railroad 
trains.  The  identical  train  in  which  Vic- 
toria originally  rode  was  brought  out  of  a 
museum  for  the  sequence.  As  the  royal 
lovers  are  about  to  depart,  Albert's  brother 
Ernest  says  good-bye  and  you  are  aware 
that  the  "great,  wonderful  little  empress" 
is  about  to  embark  on  the  most  important 
phase  of  her  triumphal  reign. 

It  is  then  that  the  loyal  and  grizzled  Mel- 
bourne takes  leave  of  his  queen,  almost 
prophetically  envisaging  the  list  of  dis- 
tinguished ministers,  including  Gladstone 
and  Disraeli,  who  will  succeed  him.  Very 
simply,  he  takes  his  young  sovereign's  hand, 
presses  it  to  his  lips  and  says:  "My  work 
is  done." 

Here  is  a  bit  of  consummate  screen  ar- 
tistry. Partial  credit  for  it  must  go  to  Mr. 
Wilcox,  to  Miss  Neagle  as  the  queen  and 
to  the  scenarist.  To  my  mind  it  is  H.  B. 
Warner  who  makes  the  scene  so  hauntingly 
beautiful.  In  a  minor  role  (he  does  not 
appear  again  in  the  production),  he  gives 
one  of  those  inspired  performances  that 
captures  the  full  emotional  thrust  of  the 
film.  For  an  instant  Mr.  Warner  has  be- 
come Lord  Melbourne  himself  and  one  is 
transported  into  another  century  irrevoca- 
bly. I  shall  remember  his  farewell  to  his 
queen  long  after  I  have  completely  forgot- 
ten the  climax  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee. 

It  is  not  a  new  film  but  if  you  saw  it 
you  will  probably  remember  "Topper"  as 
a  funny  comedy,  with  Thorne  Smith's  char- 
acters cutting  up  in  disembodied  exuber- 
ance. It  brought  Constance  Bennett,  Cary 
Grant  and  Roland  Young  together  in  far- 
cical situations  and  they  all  rose  to  the  top 
of  their  acting  skill.  I  cannot  remember 
their  adroit  clowning,  though,  nearly  as 
well  as  the  magnificent  photographic  effects 
achieved  when  Mr.  Grant  and  Miss  Bennett 
became  invisible  in  the  midst  of  doing 
something.  The  high  point  of  hilarity  for 
me  was  when  the  former  (invisible)  changed 
an  automobile  tire,  with  spare  wheels  and 
wrenches  moving  around  under  no  visible 
control. 

Roy  Seawright  is  the  artisan  who  made 
that  passage  memorable.  Before  the  Thorne 
Smith  novel  was  slated  to  become  a  picture, 
he  had  been  intrigued  by  the  photographic 
possibilities  of  the  material  and  had  even 
made  blueprints  of  ideas  for  camera  stunts 
and  double  exposure.  By  trade  he  is  a  cut- 
ter and  splicer  in  a  picture  laboratory.  The 
director  of  "Topper"  heard  of  him,  com- 
missioned him  to  do  trick  photography  for 
the  show  and  the  result  was  triumphant; 


In  "Submarine  D-i,"  there  is  a  scene  in 
which  the  film  builds  up  intolerable  sus- 
pense. A  submarine  is  crippled  on  the 
ocean  floor  and  the  crew  makes  a  hair-rais- 
ing escape,  even  extricating  an  injured  man 
in  a  diving  bell.  It  was  not  Director  Lloyd 
Bacon,  though,  who  made  the  scene  mem- 
orable. As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  not  mo- 
tion picture  people.  Sailors  from  the  U.  S. 
Navy  Submarine  Base  at  New  London 
turned  the  trick,  going  through  routine 
manoeuvers  with  such  professional  aplomb 
that  in  watching  them  you  forget  the 
principals. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  more  than  once,  it 
is  rare  that  one  person  can  claim  credit  for 
the  interlude  of  perfection  which  inevitably 
becomes  the  artistic  yardstick  of  a  screen 
offering.  In  "Lancer  Spy,"  for  example, 
there  are  such  knowing  players  as  Fritz 
Feld,  George  Sanders  and  Joseph  Schild- 
kraut  performing  a  spy  melodrama  and  it 
is  their  performing  that  will  make  you  like 
or  dislike  the  picture.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  a  brilliant  sequence  in  the  produc- 
tion for  which  they  can  claim  no  credit. 
Early  in  the  action  a  call  is  sent  out  for 
an  Englishman  somewhere  in  the  Baltic 
patrolling  with  his  squadron.  It  is  a  "call- 
ing all  cars"  variety  of  shot  that  has  become 
routine  on  the  screen.  That  it  isn't  routine 
in  this  instance  is  due  to  the  inspired 
craftsmanship  of  Louis  Loeffler. 

Mr.  Loeffler  is  a  cutter,  whose  job  it  was 
to  put  together  the  various  "takes"  in  the 
film.  Realizing  the  ominous  importance  of 
the  radio  call,  he  pared  the  material  to  its 
bare  essentials.  No  messages  are  handed 
back  and  forth.  Instead,  he  spliced  shots 
together  to  show  a  man  in  the  radio  room 
tapping  out  the  communication,  a  low  hum 
coming  in  on  the  sound  track  and  slowly 
rising  to  a  moan.  The  hum  carries  right 
through  to  the  English  officer  reading  the 
message,  keving  the  mood  for  all  the  action 
that  follows.  It  is  merely  a  cutting  job  but 
in  this  case  a  perfect  one. 

The  new  Shirley  Temple  film,  "Heidi" 
owes  a  debt  to  Fred  Swingell,  a  property 
man.  In  the  production  Heidi  has  been 
successful  in  persuading  her  playmate  Klara 
to  walk,  her  mission  is  accomplished,  but 
she  cannot  share  the  happiness  around  her 
because  of  her  yearning  for  her  grand- 
father. Klara's  father  presents  her  with  a 
little  gift,  one  of  those  glass  balls  in  which 
there  is  a  tiny  house  which  becomes  en- 
veloped in  a  snowstorm  when  you  shake 
the  ball.  Heidi  does  so  and  cries  tremul- 
ously, "It's  grandfather's  house.  He's  bring- 
ing in  the  wood."  And  for  an  instant  the 
camera  is  focussed  on  the  tiny  house  and 
it  is  the  house  we've  seen  earlier  as  her 
grandfather's.  Fine  as  Miss  Temple  is  in 
the  scene,  it  is  the  exactness  of  the  replica 


that  gives  it  poignancy  and  Mr.  Swingell 
saw  to  that. 

With  two  such  magnificent  stars  as  Greta 
Garbo  and  Charles  Boyer  appearing  to- 
gether in  "Conquest"  it  may  seem  to  be 
stretching  a  point  to  give  special  commen- 
dation to  a  relatively  unknown  collaborator 
on  t  he  production.  At  the  same  time 
Nathalie  Bucknell,  a  research  expert,  con- 
tributed enormously  to  two  of  the  bit 
scenes  of  the  film— the  first  meeting  be- 
tween Walewska  and  Napoleon  and  the 
farewell  between  the  emperor-soldier  and 
his  mistress.  For  fifteen  months  she  read 


(Left)  The  navy  co-operates 
for    Warner's    "Submarine  D-l." 

(Above)  Maurice  Moscovitch,  Dol- 
ores Del  Rio  and  George  Sanders 
in  "Lancer  Spy."  The  warmest 
praise  in  connection  with  this  pic- 
ture goes  to  an  unknown  film 
cutter. 

books,  sent  scouts  to  Europe,  hunted  for 
first-hand  documents  of  the  period  and 
made  herself  familiar  with  the  projected 
backgrounds  before  the  picture  went  be- 
fore the  cameras.  When  you  first  see  Garbo 
in  the  film,  you  are  apt  to  agree  that  the 
setting  and  costumes  accent  the  scene  to 
a  remarkable  degree. 

Frances  Richardson  performed  a  similar 
job  in  recreating  the  Chicago  of  1854  for 
"In  Old  Chicago"  and  it  is  the  sight  of  the 
frame  house  city  early  in  the  picture  wThich 
one  instinctively  compares  with  the  mid- 
West  metropolis  of  today  that  sets  the 
stage  for  the  great  fire.  In  "The  Bride  Wore 
Red,"  it  was  a  roving  photographer,  Fred 
Wilcox,  who  assembled  breath-taking  back- 
grounds of  the  Tyrolean  Alps  as  compell- 
ing settings  for  the  romance  between  Joan 
Crawford  and  Franchot  Tone.  In  the  daffy 
musical  starring  the  Ritz  Brothers,  "Life 
Begins  in  College,"  it  was  a  gag  man,  Dar- 
rell  Ware,  who  thought  up  the  idea  of 
having  the  clowns  flattened  in  the  mud  in 
their  gridiron  debut,  one  of  the  funniest 
interludes  in  a  funny  show. 

There  are  other  minor  film  craftsmen 
who  rarely  get  credit  in  the  billing  of  a 
show.  Their  satisfaction  must  be  the  same 
as  that  shared  by  movie-goers  who  recog- 
nize brilliant  artistry  in  their  work.  They 
may  be  unsung  heroes  of  motion  pictures, 
but  they  do  not  need  to  be  unappreciated. 
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Glamoi  ir 

By  THE 
MlNLITE 


For  The  Girl  With  No 
1{me  To  Waste. 


By 

Mary  L  ec 


TT  HAPPENS  time  and 
I  again— that  last  min- 
ute invitation.  You've 
hoped  for  it,  prayed  for  it, 
planned  for  it,  and  here 
it  is.  If  you're  at  your  of- 
fice, you  remember  that 
in  your  closet  hangs  that 
lame  blouse,  perfect  with 
your  suit,  or  that  new  tu- 
lip frock,  as  yet  unworn. 
You  want  to  get  dressed- 
up  and  it  always  pays  to 
do  it.  Business  girl  or 
home  girl,  you  may  both 
be  up  against  the  same 
problem— about  twenty 
minutes  to  dress— when 
Fate  offers  you  a  rich 
plum  via  the  telephone, 
that  unplanned  date. 

You  can  do  a  lot  in 
twenty  minutes,  in  fact, 
the  whole  works.  Twenty 
minutes  can  be  stretched 
to  cover  an  hour,  if  you 
know  how.  That's  why 
I've  taken  some  unnecessary  baths,  ar- 
ranged my  curls,  all  for  nothing,  but  to 
prove  it  could  be  done.  Here  is  the  result 
of  my  homework  for  you,  executed  step  by 
step,  with  an  eye  on  Big  Ben. 

Get  hair  out  of  the  way  first.  Comb  it 
out,  press  back  into  place,  using  a  pin  or 
two  to  hold  it  even  if  you're  fluffing  it  out 
later.  If  your  permanent  is  straightening 
out  or  if  you  have  contrary  wisps,  the  Au- 
rora Bobbed  Hair  Pin  Curler  saves  the 
situation.  It's  used  cold.  It  clamps  your 
hair,  rolls  it,  catches  it  with  a  pin  and  in 
a  short  time  you  have  a  neat  curl.  By  the 
way,  it  will  give  you  a  lovely  all-over  head 
of  curls  when  you  have  more  time.  I  hope 
you  have  one  of  those  Donna  net  sleeping 
caps  that  keep  heads  in  good  form,  be- 
cause it's  ideal  to  slip  over  your  hair  now 
to  mould  it  into  smooth  lines  and  to  keep 
it  away  from  your  face  while  you  make  up. 

Next,  brush  your  teeth  before  cleansing 
your  face,  so  you  don't  have  that  paste  or 
powder  line  to  remove  afterwards.  Slather 
on  some  cleansing  cream,  remove,  and  ap- 
ply some  fresh.  Creams  like  Lady  Esther, 
Pond's  or  Woodbury's  are  suggested  be- 
cause their  light  texture  makes  them  go  on 


Fay  Wray  takes  a 
careful  last  minute 
survey  of  her 
make-up  and  hair- 
do before  slipping 
into  her  pencil-slim 
black  crepe  cock- 
tail dress,  over 
which  she  dons  a 
grey  broadcloth 
swinging  cape  lux- 
uriously bordered 
with  silver  fox. 


and  off  easily.  There's 
a  reason  for  this  dou- 
ble use  of  cream.  The 
first  takes  off  all 
make-up  and  soil;  the 
second  should  remain 
on  while  you  shower. 
That  gives  time  for 
more  cleansing,  soften- 
ing   and  stimulating 


effect.  A  good  idea  for  all  cleansing  cream. 

Hop  under  your  shower— no  tub  now. 
If  you  speed  up,  you  can  do  it  in  two 
minutes.  Dry  and  splash  on  some  perfumed 
eau  de  Cologne,  especially  over  the  chest 
and  arms.  Body  warmth  releases  its  soft 
fragrance  and  here  it  is  particularly  lovely. 
A  mist  of  dusting  powder  and  a  dab  of 
Mum  to  each  underarm,  and  you're  fresh 
as  a  flower.  The  Mum  is  very  important, 
because  you  know  what  excitement,  hurry 
or  dancing  will  do  to  any  of  us,  even  just 
after  a  bath.  Slip  into  underthings  and  do 
your  face. 

Remove  all  cream  carefully,  followed  by 
a  skin  tonic.  If  you  haven't  one,  splash  on 
cold  water.  An  eye  wash  like  Ibath  or  Eye- 
Gene  will  refresh  your  eyes,  make  them 
clear  and  sparkling.  Now  a  very  little  foun- 
dation, cream  or  liquid,  smoothed  or  patted 
on  until  the  skin  is  just  slightly  moist.  Use 
cream  rouge,  touching  up  later  from  your 
compact,  if  necessary.  If  your  face  is  thin, 
keep  rouge  away  from  temples  and  cheek 
hollows.  Under  night  lights,  rouge  there 
creates  shadows  and  makes  your  face 
thinner. 

Eyes    need    special    attention,  because 


you're  probably  wearing  a  veil.  Apply 
shadow.  Spring  Green  is  lovely  on  blondes 
and  semi-blondes.  Over  your  favorite  shade, 
however,  you  can  create  a  lovely  effect  by 
using  a  little  gold  or  silver  shadow.  Choose 
according  to  the  gold  or  silver  lame,  se- 
quins or  jewelry  you  may  be  wearing.  Press 
on  plenty  of  face  powder,  well  over  your 
neck,  too,  and  remove  surplus  with  powder 
brush  or  fingers.  Concentrate  your  mascara 
on  the  upper  lashes,  especially  if  you  are 
blonde.  Marlene  Dietrich's  eyes  are  done 
in  this  manner,  and  so  are  Toby  Wing's. 
Anna  Neagle,  who  is  naturally  blonde, 
leaves  brows  like  her  hair,  but  accents  the 
upper  lashes.  Too  much  mascara  on  lower 
lashes  is  aging  and  hardening. 

Helena  Rubinstein  has  a  new  blue-violet, 
very  effective  with  the  new  pinks,  purples 
and  deep  blues.  Brush  all  powder  from 
brows  and  accent  with  crayon,  if  necessary. 

Get  out  your  evening  lipstick.  It  should 
be  darker  and  richer  in  tone  than  your 
day-time  one.  Tangee  users,  please  remem- 
ber that  Tangee  Theatrical  lipstick  is 
lovely  for  evening.  If  you  will  part  your 
lips  while  rouging,  you  will  get  a  softer 
curve  to  your  lips.  Outline  first  with  the 
edge  or  point  of  your  stick,  then  fill  in. 
This  is  the  Hollywood  way  and  a  good 
one.  Apply  your  stick  heavily,  then  do 
this.  Press  a  tissue  over  your  lips  to  blot 
up  surplus.  Then  apply  your  stick  lightly 
for  lustre.  The  chances  are  you  will  not 
have  to  replace  it  the  whole  evening. 

Slip  into  your  frock,  remove  your  hair 
cap  and  soften  your  curls.  Spray  on  some 
perfume  about  neck,  ears,  wrists  and  the 
fur  of  your  coat.  Set  your  hat  at  a  jaunty 
angle.  Then  pause  and  give  yourself  one 
good,  long  look  in  the  mirror.  You've  done 
a  fine  job  on  yourself  and  you've  done  it 
in  about  twenty  minutes.  Your  eyes  shine 
and  you  feel  like  smiling.  The  evening's 
sure  to  be  a  success.  If  any  of  the  girls  ask 
you  how  you  manage  always  to  look  so 
fresh  and  groomed,  tell  them  it  is  done 
with  mirrors.  That's  partly  true.  The  rest 
of  the  truth  is,  knowing  the  steps  that 
save  time. 

Radiant  Fay  Wray  is  one  of  the  best- 
groomed  women  of  the  screen.  She  knows 
the  value  of  the  routined  toilette. 
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Have  A  Buffet 


THE  idea  of  a  buffet  supper  is  to  pro- 
vide good  food  in  a  comfortable,  care- 
free manner.  From  the  recipes  given 
here  you  can  easily  make  up  a  buffet  menu 
of  something  new,  attractive  and  delicious 
to  whet  and  sate  the  appetites  of  all  comers 
and  of  your  often  hard  to  please  family. 

Your  buffet  table  may  be  set  anywhere 
but  it  should  consist  of  dishes  easy  to 
handle  standing  or  to  carry  to  a  corner  or 
small  table  elsewhere.  The  menu  must  be 
as  informal  as  the  service.  It  is  much  better 
to  serve  substantial,  deliciously  seasoned 
food  and  plenty  of  it  than  light  and  fancy 
dainties.  It  is  advisable  to  have  at  least 
two  of  the  dishes  hot,  one  of  them  may 
be  a  hearty  soup  or  bouillon  (Steero  cubes 
—one  to  each  cup  of  boiling  water— makes 
an  extremely  simple  but  nourishing  bouil- 
lon), and  the  other  may  be  hot  baked, 
stuffed  potatoes,  and  plenty  of  relishes, 
buttered  rolls  or  Melba  toast,  sandwiches, 
canapes,  cheese,  crackers,  fruit,  salted  nuts, 
mints  and,  of  course,  coffee  or  chocolate. 
Potato  chips  are  always  acceptable  while 
olives,  celery— stuffed  or  plain,  pickles  and 
stuffed  eggs  (try  stuffing  with  blended  yolks 
and  sardines  for  a  change)  add  tart,  crisp 
touches  of  garnish  to  your  other  dishes  and 
are  bits  of  nourishment  all  guests  like. 

CALCUTTAS 
Select  large  prunes;  stem  and  remove 
seeds.  Stuff  with  a  mixture  of  1  tablespoon 
minced  gherkins,  1  tablespoon  cooked  rice, 
1  tablespoon  chopped  Major  Gray's  Chut- 
ney, i/8  teaspoon  salt,  \/s  teaspoon  paprika. 
Dip  the  prunes  into  Worcestershire  Sauce, 
wrap  each  one  with  a  strip  of  bacon  fas- 
tened with  toothpicks.  Broil  until  bacon 
is  crisp.  Serve  hot.  This  amount  makes  6 
or  8  Calcuttas. 

METROPOLITAN  CHICKEN 
i  cup  chicken,  cooked  and  cubed 

3  hard-cooked  eggs  cut  in  eights 
i  teaspoon  Angostura  bitters 

3/4  cup  chicken  stock  or  broth 

4  tablespoons  butter 

14  pound  salted  almonds 

i/z  cup  mushrooms 

14  cup  cream  or  top  milk 

5  teaspoons  flour 
Salt,  pepper,  paprika 

Make  a  cream  sauce  of  the  butter,  flour 
(Gold  Medal),  milk  and  seasoning.  Slice 
mushrooms  and  cook  in  butter.  Fold,  with 


other  ingredients,  into  the  cream  sauce, 
bitters  last.  Heat  over  boiling  water,  and 
keep  warm  in  a  chafing  dish  on  buffet 
table.  Serve  hot  on  mounds  of  rice  or  fried 
noodles,  on  toast  or  in  patty  shells.  A  salad 
or  pineapple  chunks  and  chicory  is  par- 
ticularly nice  with  this  dish. 

SARDINE  CANAPES 
Mince  2/$  cup  of  mustard  sardines.  Season 
with  1  teaspoon  Worcestershire  Sauce,  1 
teaspoon  lemon  juice,  1  tablespoon  Hell- 
mann's  Salad  Dressing,  H/2  tablespoons 
Heinz  Catsup,  2  tablespoons  minced  onion, 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Chill  on  crackers 
and  sprinkle  with  paprika. 

LIVER  PINWHEEL  CANAPES 

Spread  large,  crisp  lettuce  leaves  with  a 
mixture  of  2/3  part  smoked  liver-sausage,  y3 
part  Crosse  and  Blackwell's  India  Relish, 
and  a  few  chopped  ripe  olives.  Roll  leaves, 
fasten  with  toothpicks;  chill.  Slice  i/2  inch 
thick  and  serve  on  rounds  of  bread  or 
crackers. 

TOMATO-RING  SALAD 

Peel  2  large  firm  tomatoes;  cut  a  thin 
slice  from  stem  ends;  scoop  out  carefully, 
leaving  the  firm  projecting  points  on  the 
side  wall  of  the  tomato  unbroken;  drain 
upside  down.  Fill  tomatoes  with  a  mixture 
made  of  1  teaspoon  Royal  gelatin  softened 
in  1  tablespoon  cold  water,  dissolved  over 
boiling  water,  and  combined  with  1  cup 
cottage  cheese,  1  teaspoon  each  chopped 
celery,  green  pepper  and  pickle,  1  table- 
spoon Heinz  Chili  Sauce,  14  teaspoon  each 
salt  and  paprika.  Chill  until  firm.  Slice 
with  sharp  knife  and  serve  2  or  3  slices 
on  a  lettuce  leaf  with  French  dressing. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  salad, 
remember  that  mixed  vegetable  salad  with 
or  without  cold  cuts,  potato  salad  and 
fruit  salad  are  the  usual  standbys  when 
you  are  uncertain  about  the  tastes  of  your 
guests.  And  these  salads  are  always  so 
quickly  and  easily  prepared  when  unex- 
pected visitors  arrive.  Often  you  can  get 
the  makings  of  all  but  the  potato  salad 
out  of  cans. 

With  these  salads  serve  chutney,  mayon- 
naise, French  or  horseradish  cream  dress- 
ing, as  the  tastes  suggests. 

Tomatoes  stuffed  with  celery,  green  pep- 
per and  cottage  cheese  are  always  nice  and 
most  people  like  them.  Pineapple  wrapped 
in  bacon  and  run  under  a  hot  blaze  to 
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crisp  the  bacon  is  something  else  you  will 
like,  also  tiny  broiled  sausages.  Both  of 
these  may  be  prepared  by  you  or  vour 
guests  right  at  the  buffet  table  over  the 
chafing  dish  blaze. 

SPICED  CRANBERRY  COCKTAIL 

1  quart  cranberries    314  cups  water 
y4  cup  sugar  2  in.  stick  cinnamon 

1/2  teaspoon  allspice       4  to  6  cloves 

Wash  cranberries  and  cook  with  the 
water  until  berries  burst.  Crush  berries,  add 
sugar  and  spices  and  cook  again  for  5  min- 
utes. Strain  and  chill. 

BAKED  CODFISH  LOAF 

1  cup  milk 

2  cups  soft  bread  crumbs 
2  cupfuls  Gorton's  codfish 

Grated  rind  1  lemon 

1  teaspoon  salt 
Pepper 

2  tablespoons  butter 
2  eggs 

Scald  milk;  pour  over  bread  and  set  aside 
until  crumbs  have  absorbed  most  of  the 
milk.  Combine  with  fish,  lemon  rind,  sea- 
soning, melted  butter.  Beat  eggs  and  fold 
in.  Transfer  to  well  greased  loaf  pan;  place 
in  pan  of  water  and  bake  in  moderate  oven 
(350°  F.)  for  45  minutes.  Remove  from  pan 
and  garnish  plate  with  parsley. 

BEANS  IN  RAMEKINS 
Buy  either  Campbells  or  B  and  M  baked 
beans.  To  them  add  a  few  tablespoons  of 
Br'er  Rabbit  Molasses   (2  or  3  tablespoon 
per  can)  put  in  individual  ramekins,  cove 
with  a  strip  of  bacon  and  heat  in  stov 
until  bacon  is  thoroughly  crisp.  You  never 
knew  baked  beans  could  be  so  good  and 
your  guests  will  rave  about  them  and  your 
way  of  serving. 

CHOCOLATE  ICEBOX  CAKE 

Take  a  can  of  chocolate  wafers  and  a 
bowl  of  whipped  cream.  Spread  the  wafers 
with  the  cream  and  build  into  a  long  roll. 
Cover  the  whole  with  whipped  cream,  gar- 
nish with  chopped  maraschino  cherries,  red 
or  green,  or  chocolate  sprinkles  and  let 
stand  in  refrigerator  for  at  least  an  hour.  It 
is  a  grand  dessert  and  when  sliced  is  pretty 
to  look  at  as  well. 

SYLLABUB 

Whip  cream,  flavored  to  taste  with 
Sherry  wine  and  whiskey,  and  sweetened 
with  sugar  until  it  thickens.  Serve  in  glasses 
with  a  spoon.  This  is  an  old  Southern  fa- 
vorite. It  is  easy  to  make  but  is  unusually 
rich. 
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A  JNew  tream  brin 

l£s  to  Women 
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i-Mfamin 

Pwfs  info  skin  t/te 
substance  that  helps  to 
make  it  beautiful 

ANEW  KIND  OF  CREAM  has  been 
developed ! 
A  cream  that  puts  into  women's 
skin  the  substance  that  especially 
helps   to  make   it  beautiful — the 
active  "skin-vitamin." 

For  years,  leading  doctors  have 
known  how  this  "skin-vitamin" 
heals  skin  faster  when  applied  to 
wounds  or  burns.  How  it  heals  skin 
infections.  And  also  how  skin  may 
grow  rough  and  subject  to  infections 
when  there  is  not  enough  of  this 
"skin-vitamin"  in  the  diet. 

Then  we  tested  it  in  Pond's  Creams. 
The  results  were  favorable!  In  animal 
tests,  skin  that  had  been  rough  and  dry 
because  of  "skin-vitamin"  deficiency  in 
the  diet  became  smooth  and  supple  again 
— in  only  3  weeks! 

Women  who  had  long  used  Pond's 
Cold  Cream  tried  the  new  Pond's  Cream 
with  "skin -vitamin" — and  found  it 
"better  than  ever."  They  said  that 
it  gives  skin  a  bright,  clear  look;  that 
it  keeps  skin  so  much  smoother. 


"GIVES  BETTER 
COLOR.  NOW  MY 
SKIN  IS  CLEARER" 


/jf iXan-  t^/ljeimOni—riovr  Mrs.  Ellsworth  N.  Bailey, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan  Belmont 

Exposure  dries  the  "  skin -vitamin"  out  of  skin.  Mrs. 
Bailey  says:  "I  am  so  glad  to  use  the  new  Pond's  'skin- 
vitamin1  Cold  Cream.  It  keeps  my  skin  finer  and  softer, 
in  spite  of  all  my  sports." 

(left)  Mrs.  Bailey  skeet  shooting  at  her  home  in  Tuxedo 
Park,  (center)  Leaving  the  Plaza  after  luncheon. 


Same  jars,  same  labels,  same  price 

Now  the  new  Pond's  "skin-vitamin"  Cold 
Cream  is  on  sale  everywhere — in  the  same 
jars,  with  the  same  labels,  at  the  same 
price.  Use  it  as  before — but  see  how  much 
healthier  and  freer  of  faults  it  makes 
your  skin  look! 

This  new  cream  brings  to  your  skin  the 
vitamin  that  especially  aids  in  keeping  skin 
beautiful.  Not  the  "sunshine"  vitamin. 
Not  the  orange-juice  vitamin.  But  the 
active  "skin-vitamin." 


CFND  fOR  TEST  IT  IN 

N£M  CR£fiflfl'  9  TREATMENTS 

Pond's,  Dept.  7SS-CN,  Clinton,  Conn. 
Rueh  special  tube  of  Pond's  "skin-vitamin"  Cold 
Cream,  enough  for  9  treatments,  with  samples  of 
2  other  Pond's  "skin-vitamin"  Creams  and  5 
different  shades  of  Pond's  Face  Powder.  I  enclose 
10^  to  cover  postage  and  packing. 


Name_ 


Street- 


City_ 


.  State. 


Copyright,  1937,  Pond's  Extract  Company 
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WHAT  TO  DO 
WHEN  YOU  HAVE 

A  COLD 


tf  you're  nursing  a  cold— see  a  doctor!  Cur- 
-I-  ing  a  cold  is  the  doctor's  business.  But  the 
doctor  himself  will  tell  you  that  a  regular 
movement  of  the  bowels  will  help  to  shorten 
the  duration  of  a  cold.  Remember,  also,  that 
it  will  do  much  to  make  you  less  susceptible 
to  colds. 

So  keep  your  bowels  open !  And  when 
Nature  needs  help— use  Ex-Lax !  Because  of 
its  thorough  and  effective  action,  Ex-Lax  helps 
keep  the  body  free  of  intestinal  wastes.  And 
because  it  is  so  gentle  in  action,  Ex-Lax  will 
not  shock  your  eliminative  system. 


EX-LAX  NOW  SCIENTIFICALLY  IMPROVED 

I— TASTES  BETTER  THAN  EVER! 
2— ACTS  BETTER  THAN  EVER! 

3— MORE  GENTLE  THAN  EVER! 


Ask  for  Ex-Lax  at  your  druggist's.  Comes  in 
economical  10c  and  25c  sizes.  Get  a  box  today  ! 


Now  improved — better  than  ever ! 

EX- LAX 

THE  ORIGINAL  CHOCOLATED  LAXATIVE 


Personal  to  Fat  Girls!  —  Now  you  can  slim 

down  your  face  and  figure  without  strict  dieting 
or  back-breaking  exercises.  Just  eat  sensibly  and 
take  4  Marmola  Prescription  Tablets  a  day  until 
you  have  lost  enough  fat  —  then  stop. 

Marmola  Prescription  Tablets  contain  the  same 
element  prescribed  by  most  doctors  in  treating 
their  fat  patients.  Millions  of  people  are  using 
them  with  success.  Don't  let  others  think  you 
have  no  spunk  and  that  your  will-power  is  as 
flabby  as  your  flesh.  Start  with  Marmola  today 
and  win  the  slender  lovely  figure  rightfully  yours. 


Her  3  Severest  Critics 

[Continued  from  page  30] 


which  caused  me  to  strive  to  get  it.  The 
first  thing  I  knew  I  had  completely  re- 
covered from  my  phobia  about  being  tall. 

"He  always  commented  on  my  appear- 
ance, praised  little  details  about  my  clothes. 
And  soon  I  was  out  doing  special  shopping 
to  please  him.  When  I  first  met  him  I  was 
still  puzzled  over  the  fact  that  I  was  in 
Hollywood.  I  was  still  trying  to  figure  out 
why.  It  all  seemed  to  be  such  a  terribly  big 
problem— this  being  in  Hollywood  and 
being  an  actress.  I  thought  about  it  so 
much  and  became  so  serious-minded  about 
it  I  was  losing  my  sense  of  humor.  Bob 
brought  it  back  to  me  by  praising  what 
I  consider  a  mythical  sense  of  humor.  He 
gradually  taught  me  that  there  was  an 
amusing  side  to  every  problem,  no  matter 
how  big  it  might  seem  to  be." 

Now  it's  clear  why  Robert  Cobb  is  head 
man.  But  what  about  the  others?  Who  are 
they  who  have  such  a  vast  influence  on 
her  affairs?  Before  we  go  into  that,  here's 
something  else  amazing.  Bob  and  the  other 
two  are  constant  companions.  Not  only 
that,  but  they  form  a  round  table,  the  in- 
variable subject  being: 

"What's  on  deck  for  Gail  now?"  "Why 
didn't  Gail  get  that  big  role  in  that  last 
picture?"  "What  was  the  matter  with  her 
acting  in  the  scenes  with  the  villain  in  her 
latest  release?"  "How  can  she  put  more  of 
her  personality  on  the  screen?"  "What  does 
she  need  to  sell  herself  in  her  next  big 
part?" 

Advising,  steering,  counselling,  criticizing 
constructively,  the  trio  are  the  board  of 
directors  behind  the  scenes  of  Gail's  screen 
life. 

Let  Richard  Fitzpatrick,  (Gail's  younger 
brother,  five  years  her  junior)  erstwhile 
aviation  student  now  employed  by  a  na- 
tional airline,  step  to  the  front.  When  Dick 
was  three  he  was  out  trying  to  play  a  game 
called  "Peg"  with  some  older  boys.  The 
"peg,"  a  piece  of  broomstick,  sliced  the 
wrong  way,  struck  his  head  and  put  a  gash 
over  his  eye. 

Gail  was  spending  the  night  with  some 
girl  friends  and  knew  nothing  of  the 
accident. 

"I  want  Margaret,"  Dick  ordered.  No  one 
else  would  do.  And  he's  wanted  Margaret 
—Gail  to  you— ever  since.  Love  affairs? 
Ever  since  he  was  knee-high  there's  been 
some  girl.  Fights?  Now  and  then.  Moment- 
ous decisions?  Always. 

"Dick  depended  on  me,  which  taught 
me  responsibility,"  she  says,  today.  "I  'never 
told  him  he  couldn't  do  anything.  I  tried 
to  advise  him.  And  when  I  advised  him  he 
knew  I  was  sincere  and  that  I  had  only  his 
well-being  in  mind.  It  has  been  a  very 
beautiful  relationship.  Some  day,  when  I 
have  children  of  my  own,  that  experience 
is  going  to  be  invaluable.  From  Dick,  too, 
I  learned  a  lot  about  men.  And,  from  help- 
ing him  find  himself,  I  learned  to  consider 
others  beside  myself." 

Dick  and  Gail  have  been  constant  com- 
panions for  nineteen  years.  The  Fitzpatrick 
family  has  always  been  one  of  those  all-for- 
one  and  one-for-all  institutions,  but  the 
ties  between  Gail  and  Dick  have  been 
strongest.  When  Gail  came  to  Hollywood 
she  brought  Dick  along.  He  went  to  Fair- 
fax High  School.  Later  he  attended  Drew 
Preparatory,  and  ended  with  the  aviation 
job. 

And  now  to  the  third  member  of  this 
strange  triumvirate  which  sits  in  not-too- 
solemn  judgment  on  an  ever-brightening 
motion  picture  career.  Guess  as  you  will, 
you'll  still  be  wrong.  The  man  is  John 
Engstead,  a  tall,  handsome,  wavy-haired 
young  man  who  directs  the  taking  of  still 


photographs  of  Paramount  players. 

"Johnny  has  been  my  friend  since  the 
first  day  I  arrived  at  the  studio  for  stills 
and  tests,"  she  relates.  "Alone  and  bewil- 
dered, I'd  never  have  gotten  through  that 
day  if  it  hadn't  been  for  his  calm,  studied 
advice  and  assurance.  Later,  he  became 
invaluable  to  me. 

"One  of  the  things  he  did  was  help  me 
overcome  a  certain  self-consciousness  about 
my  hands.  He  taught  me  to  pose  for  fashion 
stills  and  portraits,  too.  At  that  time,  al- 
most all  of  the  work  I  was  doing  was  in 
outdoor  action  pictures  and  I  think  I'd  still 
be  making  them  if  it  wasn't  for  Johnny. 
One  day  he  said,  'Gail,  I  think  you've  been 
typed  as  a  girl  of  the  great  outdoors  long 
enough.  Let's  go  in  and  try  to  make  some 
stills  in  sophisticated  poses.' 

"We  did.  Several  executives  saw  them 
and  they  led  to  my  getting  a  chance.  A  few 
sophisticated  parts  eventually  led  to  the 
part  of  'Cornelia'  in  'My  Man  Godfrev,' 
which,  as  you  know,  is  the  best  break  I've 
had  to  date. 

"And  the  laughs!  I  had  to  go   to  th 
Cotton  Carnival  in  Memphis  as  a  studi 
representative  shortly   after   I   arrived  i 
Hollyood.  I  was  going  to  fly.  I  knew  I' 
have  to  be  getting  out  of  that  ship.  Ar 
rangements  had  been  made  for  photographs 
at  every  stop.  So  Johnny  got  a  soap  box 
and  I  spent  several  hours  stepping  grace- 
fully  (?)  from  it  to  the  'ground.'  Finall 
I  did  the  job  well  enough  to  satisfy  Johnn 
and  he  told  me  to  go  ahead. 

"He  felt  I  needed  a  little  stage  experi- 
ence," Gail  relates,  "so  he  took  it  upon 
himself  to  see  that  I  got  some.  Every  night 
for  nine  weeks  he  took  me  to  the  workshop 
at  the  Pasadena  Community  Playhouse  to 
work  in  different  plays.  That  training  has 
meant  a  great  deal  to  me." 

All  three  men  are  absolutely  frank  in 
their  opinions  about  Gail's  work,  her  ap- 
pearance, her  mannerisms,  her  personality. 
They  never  hurt  her— they  tell  her  con- 
structively what  she  must  do  to  improve. 

"And  I  take  their  advice,  and  do  my 
very  best  to  make  good,"  she  says.  "If  I 
finally  do  make  the  grade,  don't  blame  it 
on  Gail  Patrick  but  on  her  board  of 
directors." 


Projections- 
Tyrone  Power 

[Continued  from  page  19] 

will  repeat  it  at  once  and  quite  uncon- 
sciously make  himself  the  leading  character, 
either  hero  or  villain,  he  doesn't  care,  in 
the  story.  "A  man  was  walking  down  the 
street—"  the  story  will  go,  but  when  Tyrone 
tells  it  it  suddenly  becomes,  "I  was  walking 
down  the  street—"  This,  however,  is  not 
conceit  on  Tyrone's  part,  just  being  per- 
fectly normal.  The  other  evening  he  picked 
up  a  Los  Angeles  newspaper  and  read  a 
paragraph  to  the  effect  that  he  had  given 
a  thousand  dollars  to  a  friend  to  buy  him 
a  ticket  on  a  freighter  whose  destination 
was  quite  unknown  to  him.  My,  my, 
thought  Tyrone,  I  didn't  do  that,  but  it 
does  sound,  vaguely  familiar.  He  learned 
later  one  of  his  pals  had  told  him  that  he 
was  taking  a  trip  on  a  freighter,  destination 
unknown,  and  Tyrone  in  repeating  it  had 
simply  put  himself  into  the  story. 

"When  I  was  a  little  fellowr  I  was  very 
shy— believe  it  or  not,"  says  Tyrone. 
"Though  I  never  was  shy  where  a  little 
girl  was  concerned.  Mother  has  a  picture 
of  me  which  was  snapped  by  my  nurse 
when  I  was  about  four  years  old  showing 
me  with  a  little  girl  somewhat  older.  I 
didn't  know  her  but  I  was  pleased  to  meet 
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her.  Now  when  people  ask  mother  if  I 
was  a  shy  child  she  points  to  that  picture 
and  says,'  Judge  for  yourself  where  the  girls 
were  concerned.'  " 

There  has  always  been  a  girl,  or  girls,  it 
seems  in  the  life  of  Tyrone  Power,  but, 
naturally,  his  two  famous  girls  came  along 
simultaneously  with  his  own  fame.  About 
two  years  ago  Tyrone  was  finishing  up  a 
good  filet  of  sole  in  the  Twentieth  Century 
restaurant  one  noon  when  suddenly  a  very 
pretty  girl  sat  down  at  the  table  with  him 
and  said,  "Are  you  Mr.  Tyrone  Power?  My 
name  is  Sonja  Henie.  I  have  some  tickets 
to  a  skating  exhibition  I  am  giving  tonight 
and  I  wish  you  would  come."  Tyrone, 
smiled,  bowed,  and  accepted  the  tickets. 
Not  only  did  he  go  to  see  the  little  Nor- 
wegian girl  skate  that  night,  but  he  went 
back-stage  afterwards,  and  although  she 
was  surrounded  by  eager  males,  it  was  he 
who  took  her  home.  And  thus  began  the 
muchly  publicized,  and  on  and  off  the  level, 
Henie-Power  romance. 

Janet  Gaynor  he  met  for  the  first  time 
on  the  set  one  day  when  he  was  playing  a 
small  part  in  "Ladies  in  Love."  Ever  since 
"Seventh  Heaven"  Janet  had  been  Tyrone's 
favorite  movie  star  (he  had  even  written 
her  a  fan  letter  once  and  received  no  an- 
swer) and  when  he  finally  actually  met  her 
the  ordinarily  voluble  Mr.  Power  was  struck 
dumb— it  was  strictly  a  case  of  worshipping 
fan  meeting  adored  star.  Quite  secretly 
Tyrone  had  roses  sent  to  Janet's  dressing 
room  every  day,  red  roses,  and  so,  so 
romantic.  Janet  was  completely  baffled  by 
the  roses— everytime  she  tried  to  trace  the 
identity  of  her  unknown  admirer  through 
the  florist  he  very  cagily  changed  to  an- 
other florist.  I  don't  know  whom  Miss  Gay- 
nor suspected,  but  she  never  once  suspected 
the  slender,  rather  nervous,  young  boy  who 
was  playing  a  small  role  in  her  own  picture. 

But,  as  he  became  more  successful,  he 


became  more  confident.  Finally  he  called 
her  up.  Shortly  after  the  release  of  "A  Stai 
Is  Born"  Janet  and  Tyrone  began  appear- 
ing together  at  previews,  premieres,  and 
night  clubs.  Sonja  Henie,  with  "Thin  Ice" 
completed,  left  for  a  long  vacation  in  her 
native  Norway.  The  day  she  returned  by 
plane  to  Hollywood  Janet  Gaynor  left  by 
train  for  New  York.  Sooner  or  later,  our 
Tyrone  will  find  himself  with  two  Glamour 
Girls  in  Hollywood  at  the  same  time.  But 
no  doubt  he'll  be  able  to  cope  with  the 
situation— maybe  there'll  even  be  a  Third 
Glamour  Girl— he's  awfully  good  at  ex- 
plaining away. 

Tyrone  Power  is  really  Tyrone  Power  the 
third  and  was  born  one  bright  spring  day 
—May  5,  1914— at  5:30  in  the  afternoon,  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  the  home  of  his  Grand- 
mother Reaume,  2112  Fulton  Avenue.  His 
father,  of  course,  was  the  famous  actor 
Tyrone  Power  Jr.,  a  matinee  idol  of  a  past 
generation,  who  divided  his  time  between 
stage  and  pictures.  He  died  in  Hollywood, 
December,  1931,  during  the  production  of 
"The  Miracle  Man,"  and  Tyrone  was  with 
him  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Tyrone's  mother,  Patia  Reaume  Power, 
is  known  throughout  the  theatrical  and 
radio  world,  her  voice  being  recognized  by 
critics  as  one  of  the  most  expressive  and 
flexible  on  the  stage  and  on  the  air. 

Tyrone  lived  until  he  was  two  in  New 
York  City  where  his  family  were  on  the 
stage,  but  he  was  rather  a  puny  little  baby 
with  too  much  energy  and  too  little  brawn. 
So,  acting  upon  the  doctor's  suggestion  Mrs. 
Power  took  her  two  little  children  to  San 
Diego,  California,  where  they  became 
healthy  and  tanned  on  the  beach  at  Coro- 
nado  while  she  organized  a  troupe  to  amuse 
the  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  naval  base  at 
San  Diego.  Later  they  moved  to  Alhambra, 
California,  where  Mrs.  Power  played  the 
feminine  lead  in  the  San  Gabriel  Mission 


Play.  It  was  here  that  little  Tyrone  made 
his  first  stage  appearance. 

"By  the  time  I  was  seven  years  of  age," 
he  says,  "I  had  overcome  my  terrible  shy- 
ness. I  had  so  far  lost  self-consciousness  that 
it  was  all  in  the  day's  pastime  to  go  to  John 
Stevens  McGroarty,  at  that  time  presenting 
the  Mission  Play,  and  talk  with  him,  com- 
pletely relaxed.  Mother  had  been  playing 
the  leading  role  in  the  production  every 
summer  for  four  years  and  I  wanted  more 
than  anything  else  to  play  a  part  in  it.  To 
mother's  amazement,  and  pleasure  too,  I 
voluntarily  went  in  to  Mr.  McGroarty's 
office  one  day  and  asked  if  I  could  play  the 
role  of  the  young  neophyte  the  fifth  season. 
He  gave  me  the  part.  It  was  my  first  on 
the  stage. 

"The  only  time,  since  then,  that  I  have 
had  a  sense  of  self -consciousness  was  when, 
a  boy  of  eighteen,  just  after  my  father  died 
in  Hollywood,  I  tried  to  get  a  job  in  the 
movies.  Producers  would  finally  admit  me 
to  their  offices,  after  many  attempts  to  see 
them,  and  almost  invariably  they  would  say, 
'We  knew  your  father  and  wanted  to  see 
what  you  would  look  like.  No,  we  haven't 
anything  for  you.  No.  There's  nothing 
doing  here.  It's  doubtful  whether  you 
would  screen  well  enough  to  make  the 
grade.'  " 

He  was  such  a  success  in  the  Mission 
Play  that  the  manager  took  him  on  tour 
with  the  "La  Golandrina"  company  and 
Tyrone  was  well  on  his  way  to  being  a 
promising  young  actor  when  Mrs.  Power 
abruptly  gathered  up  her  two  children  and 
moved  back  to  Cincinnati  where  she  had 
been  offered  the  chair  of  dramatics  at  a 
school  there.  Tyrone  led  a  very  normal  life 
there,  flunked  the  sixth  grade,  played  base- 
ball and  football  with  the  neighborhood 
boys  (to  his  annoyance  he  was  never  very 
good  at  football  because  of  his  skinniness), 
made  extra  money  by  jerking  sodas  in  a 
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corner  drugstore,  invented  tricks  to  play 
on  his  teachers,  and,  to  be  sure,  winked  at 
all  the  pretty  little  girls.  In  June,  1931,  he 
told  his  mother  he  was  through  with  school, 
he  wanted  to  be  an  actor.  Mrs.  Power 
wasn't  at  all  surprised.  She  merely  packed 
his  things  and  sent  him  to  spend  the  sum- 
mer in  Canada  with  his  father,  who  put 
him  through  a  complete  course  in  Shakes- 
peare. 

After  his  father's  death  in  Hollywood 
Tyrone  did  his  darnedest  to  get  a  job  in 
the  movies,  but  it  was  just  one  disappoint- 
ment after  another.  The  year  1932  was  the 
most  miserable  in  his  life.  Finally  he  could 
stand  it  no  longer.  One  morning  he  went 
to  his  mother,  who  had  joined  him  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  said,  "I  think  there's  more 
chance  for  me  in  the  East.  Will  you  get  me 
the  money?"  And  so  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  Tyrone  caught  a  train,  headed  for 
Chicago  and  New  York,  and  slept  in  the 
day-coach.  When  he  stepped  off  the  train 
in  Chicago  he  was  met  by  a  group  of 
friends  who  insisted  that  he  stay  in  Chicago 
with  them  and  that  they  could  get  him  a 
job  there  with  the  Century  of  Progress 
Fair.  Tyrone  played  a  movie  star  in  the 
"A  Glimpse  of  Hollywood"  concession  and 
strutted  from  August  to  January  of  1934 
before  unloaded  cameras  before  gaping 
tourists.  He  made  a  little  money  on  the 
side  by  doing  bit  parts  in  Don  Ameche's 
radio  show.  Little  did  they  reck,  as  they 
say  in  success  stories,  that  they  were 
destined  to  meet  again  on  the  same  lot  in 
Hollywood  and  be  two  of  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury's biggest  stars. 

"Chicago  was  a  detour,"  says  Tyrone. 
With  a  little  money  in  his  pockets,  but  not 
much,  he  continued  his  journey  to  New 
York  and  Broadway.  Then  began  another 
whirl  at  the  casting  managers'  offices.  He 
budgeted  his  savings  and  allowed  himself 
five  dollars  a  week  spending  money.  His 
first  "break"  came  through  the  courtesy  of 
Helen  Mencken,  noted  stage  star,  whom  he 
had  met  during  a  Shakespearean  season 
with  his  father.  She  phoned  Guthrie  Mc- 
Clintic,  stage  director  and  husband  of  Kath- 
erine  Cornell,  that  when  young  Tyrone 
Power  sought  him  for  an  interview  to  see 
the  boy  as  the  youngster  had  talent— lots 
of  it. 

Not  only  did  Mr.  McClintic  see  him  but 
he  gave  him  the  job  of  understudying  Bur- 
gess Meredith  in  "Flowers  of  the  Forest." 
When  the  Cornell  season  closed  Tyrone 
went  to  a  summer  stock  company  at  West 
Falmouth,  Massachusetts,  where  he  made 
a  great  success  in  a  play  called  "On  Stage." 
The  Hollywood  movie  scouts  sought  him 
out  and  dangled  small  contracts  in  front  of 
him,  but  Hollywood's  slights  and  snubs 
were  too  fresh  in  his  memory,  and  besides, 
he  had  in  his  pocket  a  contract  to  play 
Benvolio,  friend  of  Romeo,  in  Katherine 
Cornell's  forthcoming  production  of  "Ro- 
meo and  Juliet."  He  was  a  very  happy 
young  man. 

While  he  was  playing  the  part  of  De- 
Ponlengey  in  "St.  Joan"  with  Miss  Cornell 
he  was  persuaded  by  an  excited  agent  to 
take  a  movie  test  for  Darryl  Zanuck,  presi- 
dent of  Twentieth  Century-Fox.  The  first 
test  was  awful,  he  took  it  again,  and  a  few 
days  later  it  was  run  in  the  Hollywood 
projection  room  for  the  great  Zanuck  who 
promptly  summoned  his  secretary  and  said, 
"Take  a  wire." 

Tyrone  Power  returned  to  Hollywood 
with  a  seven  year  contract,  and  the  deter- 
mination to  work  harder  than  he  had  ever 
worked  in  his  life.  After  a  bit  in  "Girls 
Dormitory"  his  success  was  assured.  His  fan 
mail  did  nip-ups  after  "Ladies  in  Love." 
And  with  "Lloyd's  of  London"  he  became  a 
star.  Every  producer  in  Hollywood  would 
like  to  have  Tyrone  enter  his  office  now. 
"No,  we  haven't  anything  for  you."  Huh. 
Now  it's  Tyrone's  time  to  laugh. 


"Hooray!  I've  Got  A 
Star  To  Live  On" 
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Another  successful  combination  is  Carole 
Lombard  and  her  efficient  and  devoted 
"boss,"  Fieldsie.  The  name  is  really  Made- 
leine Fields,  but  she's  known  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  movieland  by  the 
abbreviated  title,  and  Carole  cheerfully  ac- 
knowledges that  without  Fieldsie  her  career 
would  never  have  reached  its  fullness. 

The  two  met  fourteen  years  ago  at  the 
old  Mack  Sennett  studio  where  Madeleine 
was  a  comedienne  and  Carole  breaking 
into  the  movies  as  a  bathing  beauty.  Dis- 
covering they  lived  in  the  same  block  they 
became  pals— two  gangling  kids  with  no 
more  burning  ambitions  than  to  have  fun. 
and  earn  enough  money  to  help  theii 
mothers  support  their  modest  homes. 

Fieldsie  soon  recognized  Carole's  screen 
possibilities  and  urged  her  to  pass  up  the 
wild  waves  and  wilder  comedians,  and  learn 
to  act,  with  an  eye  to  the  future.  She  her- 
self, much  to  her  surprise,  developed  a  keen 
business  ability  and  so  in  1928,  when 
Carole  signed  her  first  Paramount  contract, 
Fieldsie  folded  her  acting  days  into  the  past 
and  trailed  along  to  protect  her  friend's 
interests.  She  became  manager,  agent,  finan- 
cial adviser,  secretary,  critic— guarding  and 
guiding  every  detail  of  the  budding  career. 
No  star's  affairs  are  more  expertly  man- 
aged, and  by  just  one  person  instead  of  the 
usual  half  dozen.  Fieldsie  earns  her  share 
of  a  star's  salary  and  has  a  grand  time 
doing  it. 

She  knows  Carole  better  than  Carole 
knows  herself  and  often  resorts  to  little 
tricks.  Whenever  the  star  gets  dramatic, 
goes  into  a  "Camille"  mood,  Fieldsie 
adroitly  steers  her  away  from  appointments 
and  conferences.  She  keeps  her  on  a  stria 
allowance  and  this  causes  occasional  erup- 
tions. Then  Carole,  seeking  sweet  revenge 
goes  on  a  spending  spree,  gleefully  hoping 
to  mix  up  Fieldsie's  accounts.  But  Fieldsie 
merely  ignores  it  and  soon  Carole's  remorse 
turns  her  into  a  veritable  Angel  Child— foi 
a  few  minutes,  at  least. 

Following  her  divorce  from  William 
Powell  in  1934,  Carole  established  her  own 
home  with  Fieldsie  as  housemate,  so  the 
manager-agent-secretary,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it,  added  running  a  house  to  her  other 
duties.  There's  never  a  break  in  their  busi- 
ness and  social  relations,  they  share  every 
hour  and  with  their  boy  friends,  Clark 
Gable  and  Walter  Lang,  they  form  a  com- 
pletely balmy  "party"  that  keeps  Holly- 
wood agog. 

The  mere  possibility  of  Paul  Contan  hav- 
ing measles,  mumps,  or  going  on  a  world 
cruise,  starts  Warren  William  shivering  in 
his  shoes;  he's  positive  his  screen  career 
would  end  without  Paul's  aid. 

It's  his  hair.  Most  unruly  and  very  fine, 
for  six  years  he  has  permitted  no  one  but 
Contan,  whose  Paul's  Beauty  Shop  is  a 
Hollywood  Mecca,  to  cut,  train  or  dress  his 
hair.  Also,  to  put  it  into  pretty  curls  at 
times.  Gritting  his  teeth,  the  star  admits 
this.  A  dark  page  in  Warren's  life  was  one 
Sunday  when  he  was  guest  of  a  group  of 
weathered  Cape  Homers,  rough  and  ready 
sea  dogs,  on  a  schooner  anchored  at  San 
Pedro.  The  talk  was  of  lusty  sea-faring 
tales,  of  bloody,  he-man  adventures.  Sud- 
denly, clasping  his  hands  to  his  head,  War- 
ren shrieked,  "My  God.  I  forgot  my  per- 
manent!" 

So,  here's  a  group  of  unknowns,  who  not 
only  earn  their  share  of  some  star's  salary 
because  of  specialized  talents,  but  also,  win 
grateful  acknowledgment  for  materially  ad- 
vancing a  career.  Maybe  Hollywood  isn't 
such  a  crazy  town,  after  all! 
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ment  is  so  important.  Thus,  Simone  Simon 
was  worth  far  more  to  a  sponsor  last  year, 
immediately  following  her  click  in  "Girl's 
Dormitory,"  than  she  is  now.  On  the  other 
hand,  Bette  Davis  commands  twice  the 
figure  now  that  she  did  a  year  ago,  Hep- 
burn, whose  value  diminished  considerably 
after  a  series  of  bad  picture  breaks,  was 
catapulted  back  again  into  the  big  money 
immediately  after  her  brilliant  performance 
in  "Stage  Door."  Recently  Gloria  Dickson, 
who  scored  in  her  screen  debut  in  "They 
Won't  Forget,"  gladly  accepted  a  mere  $250 
for  a  guest  spot  on  the  Vallee  program,  be- 
cause she  felt  that  the  publicity  derived 
from  this  radio  debut  would  more  than 
compensate  her  for  the  lack  of  filthy  lucre. 
In  a  few  months,  as  her  screen  and  stage 
career  grows,  the  publicity  angle  won't  be 
half  as  important  as  the  monetary  one! 

To  set  the  records  straight,  here  is  a 
partial  list  of  Hollywood  stars  whose  cur- 
rent screen  popularity  places  them  in  the 
$5000  bracket:  Claudette  Colbert,  Clark 
Gable,  Joan  Crawford,  Robert  Taylor, 
Irene  Dunne,  Jeanette  MacDonald,  Bing 
Crosby,  Carole  Lombard,  Fredric  March, 
Gary  Cooper,  Ginger  Rogers,  Marlene 
Dietrich,  Fred  Astaire,  Al  Jolson,  William 
Powell  and  Spencer  Tracy. 

In  the  next  category,  vacillating  between 
$2500  and  $3500  are  to  be  found  Myrna 
Loy,  Herbert  Marshall,  Jean  Hersholt, 
Bette  Davis,  Leslie  Howard,  Douglas  Fair- 
banks, Jr.,  Loretta  Young,  Robert  Mont- 
gomery, Franchot  Tone,  Sonja  Heine,  Joel 
McCrea,  Errol  Flynn,  Joan  Bennett,  Walter 
Huston,  Rudy  Vallee,  Barbara  Stanwyck, 
Madge  Evans,  Edward  G.  Robinson,  Con- 
stance Bennett,  Rosalind  Russell,  Frank 
Morgan,  Charles  Ruggles  and  Cecil  B.  De- 
Mille. 

While  $5000  is  considered  a  top-notch 
fee  for  guest  appearances  (and  bear  in 
mind  that  after  the  agent's  commission  and 
income  tax  are  deducted,  it  is  reduced  to 
half),  there  are  other  entertainers  who, 
starring  on  their  own  programs,  rate  con- 
siderably more.  Eddie  Cantor,  for  instance, 
earns  more  in  one  month  as  "Mayor  of 
Texaco  Town"  than  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt earns  in  a  year  as  President  of  the 
United  States.  Eddie  strikes  "oil"  each  week 
to  the  tune  of  $15,000,  and  even  if  he  has 
to  draw  on  it  to  pay  Jacques  Renard, 
Deanna  Durbin,  Bobby  Breen,  his  script 
writers,  the  William  Morris  Agency  and 
Bob  Taplinger,  he  still  has  enough  left  to 
support  the  chemin  de  fer  table  at  the 
Clover  Club  on  Saturday  nights. 

Jack  Benny,  too,  manages  to  struggle 
along  on  his  weekly  $12,500,  even  though 
Phil  Harris,  Kenny  Baker,  Andy  Devine, 
Schlepperman,  his  script  writers  and  Young 
and  Rubicam  shave  it  off  a  little  when 
they  "jell"  (o)  together  to  collect  their 
share  of  the  Sunday  night  receipts.  Mary 
Livingston  garners  her  own  $2500,  but  what 
is  hers  is  her  own  and  what  is  Jack's  is 
hers  too,  so  who  is  she  to  worry  about 
"Bank  Night"  when  there  are  so  many 
other  important  problems  in  the  world, 
like  whether  Barbara  Stanwyck  is  really 
going  to  marry  Robert  Taylor! 

Nelson  Eddy  was  a  top  notch  radio  per- 
former at  an  enviable  salary  long  before 
he  thought  of  going  into  pictures.  Now, 
every  Sunday  night,  he  matches  quips  with 
the  one  and  only  Charlie  McCarthy  in  be- 
tween those  vibrant  songs  of  his. 

All  in  all,  perhaps  the  best  commentary 
on  the  fancy  figures  pulled  down  by  stars 
in  the  entertainment  world  is  summed  up 
in  Joe  Lewis'  priceless  crack: 

"Ted  Lewis  makes  $8000  a  week,  and  he 
asks,  "Is  everybody  happy!" 


Is  Your  Skin  Treatment 

LUCKY  FOR  YOU? 


IF  YOUR  PRESENT  METHOD  LEAVES  YOU  WITH 
BLACKHEADS,  COARSE  PORES,  DRY  SKIN,  THEN  IT'S 
TIME  TO  SWITCH  TO  A  PENETRATING  FACE  CREAM! 


Let  me  ask  you  a  perfectly  frank  question. 
What  results  do  you  expect  from  your  way  of 
skin  cleansing,  and  do  you  get  them? 

First,  you  expect  a  clear,  fresh  skin,  don't 
you?  If  your  skin  seems  to  have  a  dingy  cast, 
or  if  blackheads  grow  in  the  corners  of  your 
skin,  your  cleansing  method  has  simply  failed 
to  remove  dirt  hidden  in  your  pores. 

Then  too,  you'd  like  to  have  a  soft  skin. 
But  how  does  your  face  feel  when  you  smile 
or  talk?  Does  it  seem  dry;  does  it  feel  a  little 
tight?  If  it  does  then  your  treatment  is  not  re- 
supplying  your  skin  with  essential  oils  that 
help  give  it  a  soft,  baby-like  texture. 

And  of  course  you  want  a  smooth  skin.  But 
if,  when  you  pass  your  fingertips  over  your 
face,  you  feel  tiny  little  bumps,  then  you  can- 
not say  your  skin  is  smooth.  Those  little 
bumps  often  come  from  specks  of  waxy  dirt 
which  your  cleansing  method  has  failed  to 
dislodge  from  your  pores. 

So  let's  be  honest  with  ourselves.  If  you 
are  not  getting  the  results  you  pay  your  good 
money  to  get,  then  your  skin  treatment  is  not 
lucky  for  you. 


How  a  Penetrating  Cream  Works 

Women  who  use  Lady  Esther  Face  Cream  are 
amazed  at  the  improvement  in  their  skin,  even 
after  a  few  applications.'  That's  because  this 
cream  penetrates  the  dirt  that  clogs  the  pores. 

Lady  Esther  Face  Cream  loosens  black- 
heads, floats  out  the  stubborn  dirt  that  laughs 
at  your  surface  cleanser. 

At  the  same  time,  this  cream  re-supplies 
your  skin  with  a  fine  oil  to  help  keep  it  soft 
and  smooth. 

Try,  Don't  Buy 

I  do  not  want  you  to  buy  my  cream  to  prove 
what  I  say.  I  want  you  to  see  what  it  will  do 
for  your  skin,  at  my  expense.  So  I  simply  ask 
that  you  let  me  send  you  a  trial  supply  of  my 
Face  Cream  free  and  postpaid.  I  want  you  to 
see  and  feel — at  my  expense — how  your  com- 
plexion responds  to  this  new  kind  of  penetrat- 
ing cream. 

I'll  also  send  you  all  ten  shades  of  my  Lady 
Esther  Face  Powder  free,  so  you  can  see 
which  is  your  most  flattering  color — see  how 
Lady  Esther  Face  Cream  and  Face  Powder 
work  together  to  give  you  perfect  skin  smooth- 
ness. Mail  me  the  coupon  today. 


(You  can  paste  this  on  a  penny  postcard) 

Lady  Esther,  7162  West  65th  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  by  return  mail  your  seven-day  supply  of  Lady  Esther  Four  Pur- 
pose Face  Cream;  also  ten  shades  of  your  Face  Powder. 

Name  A  ddress  . 


City- 


.State- 


(If  you  live  in  Canada,  ivrite  Lady  Esther,  Toronto,  Ont.) 
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Lack  of  sleep  frequently  etches  need- 
less lines  into  beautiful  faces.  Need- 
less, because  sleeplessness  is  often 
caused  by  constipation,  as  are  also 
loss  of  appetite,  mental  dullness, 
nervousness,  the  aggravation  of  skin 
blemishes. 

Keep  regular.  Don't  let  more  than 
a  dzy  go  by  without  proper  elimi- 
nation. Use  Dr.  Edwards'  Olive  Tab- 
lets. This  famous  laxative  has  been 
the  choice  of  millions  of  people  dur- 
ing a  generation.  It  does  not  shock 
the  intestinal  system.  It  stimulates  the 
liver's  secretion  of  bile,  without  the  dis- 
comfort of  drastic  or  irritating  drugs. 
Get  Dr.  Edwards'  Olive  Tablets  at 
your  druggist,  15&  30f!,  60fi. 

Government  Jobs 

Start  $1260  to  $2100  a  Year! 

MEN— WOMEN.  Many  1938 
appointments  expected.  Write 
immediately  for  free  32-page 
book,  with  list  of  many  posi- 
tions and  particulars  telling 
how  to  qualify  for  them. 
FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE 

Dept.  K-266  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


SONG  POEM  WRITERS 


Write  tor  free  book.  50-5U  pla.i,  Splendid  Opportunity 
INDIANA  SONG  BUREAU.  Dept.  N..  Sa:em.  Indiana 


Don't  Believe  It 


[Continued  from  page  15] 


things  you  read,  to  quote  the  line  George 
Gershwin  used  as  a  song  title  in  "Porgy 
and  Bess,"  ain't  necessarily  so.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  interview,  in  which  the 
shapely  Dolores  had  expressed  her  hope 
that  some  day  she  might  be  given  a  chance 
at  a  Technicolor  film,  I  asked  her  for  her 
diet,  so  that  I  might  pass  it  along  to  the 
woman  readers:  "You've  read  that,  too," 
Miss  Del  Rio  said,  and  her  eyes  started 
blazing.  "Those  magazine  writers  have  had 
me  dieting  on  everything  from  sliced  car- 
tots  to  bluebirds'  eggs.  I've  NEVER  dieted 
in  my  whole  life.  Will  you  please  write 
that  in  the  column.  I  get  letters  from  all 
over  the  country  asking  me  for  diet  charts, 
and  I'd  like  to  stop  it." 

Katharine  Hepburn,  in  common  with 
many  stars,  refuses  to  make  an  appoint- 
ment with  any  magazine  writer  (except 
Silver  Screen).  "They  have  misquoted  me 
so  often  and  created  so  much  trouble  that 
it's  better  just  to  avoid  them,"  the  Hep- 
burn lass  explains.  That  is  a  pity,  because 
here  is  a  colorful  star  rich  in  interview  ma- 
terial. I  went  out  to  Malibou  Lake,  where 
the  "Bringing  Up  Baby"  company  was  on 
location  under  Director  Howard  Hawks. 
Miss  Hepburn,  in  a  blue  smock,  gray  trous- 
ers and  sandals,  was  playing  a  scene  out- 
doors with  May  Robson,  her  aunt,  in  the 
picture.  The  picture  is  laid  in  a  Connecti- 
cut farmhouse,  but  it  would  be  too  ex- 
pensive to  send  the  company  all  the  way 
to  Connecticut,  when  masons  and  carpen- 
ters can  build  a  Colonial  house  that  looks 
just  like  the  Connecticut  article. 

"Katie,"  as  the  company  addresses  her, 
was  quite  a  revelation  to  me.  She  talked 
freely  and  frankly,  relating  how  she  started 
on  Broadway  and  how  her  first  experiences 
with  the  drama  were  disastrous.  "I  loved 
the  theatre,  but  it  was  unrequited,"  she 
smiled.  Her  first  two  jobs  lasted  four 
nights.  Eddie  Knopf,  now  story  editor  at 
MGM,  fired  her  after  one  performance  in 
"The  Big  Pond."  The  second  show  folded 
in  three  nights. 

"My  success  in  'Art  and  Mrs.  Bottle'  on 
the  stage  is  easily  explained,"  she  said. 
"The  part  was  actress-proof.  Any  per- 
former, with  some  experience,  could  have 
run  away  with  the  notices.  Jane  Cowl  let 
me  have  the  big  scenes  deliberately.  My 
first  picture  'Bill  of  Divorcement'  offered 
another  actress-proof  part.  Every  girl  who 
played  that  part  clicked  in  it."  Here  is  this 
wealth  of  material  that  magazine  writers 


SAFELY...QUICKLY 

By  EXTERNAL  METHOD 

.   .   .  or  no  cost! 


Lose  many  pounds  safely,  without  drugs,  harmful  diets  or  tiring  ex- 
ercises! Take  off  extra  superficial  fat  at  only  those  places  where  you  want 
to  reduce.  Hundreds  of  women  in  the  last  25  years  have  kept  slim,  youthful- 
appearing  figures  this  easy,  inexpensive  harmless  way.  Originally  prescribed  by  a  doctor 
for  his  wife  .  .  .  then  friends  begged  for  it  .  .  .  now  it  is  available  to  you! 

Money-Back  Guarantee!  Act  Today! 

If  you  do  not  lose  at  least  12  pounds  with  the  first  jar  of  Cream, 
following  directions,  your  money  will  be  refunded  at  once!  Write 
today  for  full  half-pound  jar  of 

Dr.  Hatch's  Formula  Massage  Cream  .  .  .  $1.00. 

YOUTHFUL  FACE  AND  FIGURE,  Inc.,  Dept.  SU-14 

853  SEVENTH  AVENUES 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


PROFIT  BY  THESE  AMAZING 

EXPERIENCES! 

"I  have  lost  47  pounds  and  think  your  cream  won- 
derful." L.   P..  No.  Carolina. 

"Have  had  wonderful  results  .  .  .  lost  30  pounds." 
Mrs.  O.   R-  S.,  Penna. 

"Searched  for  years  for  some  safe,  quick  means 
of  reduction.  Have  lost  26  pounds  and  feel  and 
look  like  a  new  person."  S.  C.  F. ,  New  York. 


YOUTHFUL  FACE  AND   FIGURE,  INC..  Dept.  SU-14, 

853  Seventh  Avenue,   New  York  City 

Send  half-pound  jar  of  Dr.  Hatch's  Formula  Massage 
Cream.  I  will  pay  postman  St  plus  postage  on  de- 
livery. (Postage  prepaid  if  St  accompanies  order.) 
If  I  do  not  lose  12  pounds  in  4  weeks,  vou  will  return 
my  $1  at  once. 

Name   

Address   

City  Y.  State   


could  dig  up,  but  they  are  barred  from  her 
set  because  some  of  them  twisted  what  she 
told  them  out  of  shape  into  harmful  and 
malicious  paragraphs. 

Fred  Astaire,  on  the  last  day's  shooting 
of  "Damsel  in  Distress,"  permitted  a  maga- 
zine writer  to  come  on  the  set,  because  she 
told  Eddie  Rubin,  of  the  RKO  contact 
staff,  that  she  HAD  to  get  the  interview 
and  mail  it  out  immediately.  Rubin  went 
to  Astaire  and  said:  "Fred,  this  girl  says 
that  if  she  doesn't  get  an  interview,  she'll 
lose  her  job."  So  Astaire  okayed  it.  Now 
this  is  what  happened.  The  interviewer 
arrived  on  the  set.  Astaire,  dripping  with 
perspiration,  politely  came  over  to  shake 
hands  with  her  while  they  were  reloading 
cameras.  "Mr.  Astaire,"  said  the  girl,  "gi\e 
me  a  story— something  different  preferably 
—is  it  true  that  your  wife  despises  the- 
atrical work?"  Astaire  backed  away.  "I'll 
come  back,"  he  said,  signalling  to  Rubin 
to  rush  in. 

"Who  does  he  think  he  is?"  the  inter- 
viewer hotly  demanded  of  Rubin.  "I'll  do 
a  story  on  him  that  will  take  some  of  that 
conceit  out  of  him."  Rubin,  brother  of 
Benny  Rubin,  the  comic,  really  likes  the 
people  of  the  theatre  from  close  contact 
with  them.  "Wait  a  moment,"  he  said. 
"You  came  here  only  because  Fred  Astaire 
okayed  it,  and,  then,  when  he  was  court- 
eous enough  to  come  over  to  you,  although 
he's  soaking  wet  from  that  last  dance,  you 
have  the  nerve  to  ask  him  to  give  YOU 
a  story,  preferably  something  scandalous 
about  his  wife.  It  would  be  just  as  idioiic 
for  Fred  to  come  over  and  ask  you  to  do 
his  dance  for  him.  You're  a  writer— is  it 
asking  too  much  of  you  to  know  the  ques- 
tions you  are  going  to  ask?  It  costs  thou- 
sands of  dollars  an  hour  to  make  a  picture; 
you  want  the  cameras  to  stop  while  you 
think  up  questions  that  you  should  have 
brought  with  you.  Now,  because  you  don't 
know  your  business,  you're  going  to  blast 
Astaire.  He's  a  swell  person,  a  decent, 
thoughtful  guy,  and  I  think  you're  giving 
him  a  damned  lousy  deal  if  you  ask  me, 
and  even  if  you  don't  ask  me.  I  don't  care 
if  this  costs  me  my  job,  but  I'm  not  going 
to  stand  here  and  let  you  get  away  with 
it." 

"That's  a  real  good  story  for  me,"  said 
the  magazine  writer.  She  sent  it  to  Rubin 
a  month  later.  It  was  titled:  "Astaire  aide 
would  lay  down  life  for  boss,"  with  her 
ruminations  on  loyalty. 

In  closing,  may  I  add  this  about  Carole 
Lombard,  so  you  won't  take  that  spoofing 
too  seriously.  I  was  teasing  her  about  a 
particularly  silly  interview  I'd  read  in  a  fan 
magazine:  "Hell.  I  didn't  even  see  it,"  she 
explained.  "The  writer  probably  went  to 
the  publicity  department  and  they  gave  it 
to  him.  There  are  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  small  writers  out  here.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  see  them  all,  so  the  publicity 
department  gives  them  'canned'  stuff  to 
keep  them  happy.  More  often  than  not,  it 
makes  the  performer  sound  like  a  damn 
fool,  but  what  can  you  do  about  it?" 

Mae  West  does  something  about  it.  Her 
contract  stipulates  that  no  photograph  can 
be  sent  out,  and  no  publicity  story  can  be 
released,  until  she  approves  it.  Katharine 
Hepburn  and  most  of  the  big  stars  have 
that  clause  in  their  contract.  Just  recently, 
a  story  appeared  in  the  tabloid  New  York 
Mirror,  under  the  signature  of  Miss  Hep- 
burn. A  new  man  in  the  RKO  publicity 
department,  not  knowing  the  rules,  had 
concocted  a  story  and  signed  her  name  to 
it.  Miss  Hepburn  was  blazing  mad,  but 
when  she  learned  that  the  newcomer's  job 
was  in  peril,  she  withdrew  her  protest. 
That  particular  guy  will  tell  you  that  she 
is  the  swellest  person  in  the  world. 

The  place  really  to  see  these  stars  is  at 
such  a  party  as  Countess  Dorothy  Di  Frasso 
threw  recently.  They  were  all  there:  Con- 
nie Bennett,  Norma  Shearer,  Lily  Pons, 
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WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE... 

Without  Calomel— And  You'll  Jump 
Out  of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin'  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
l)ile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not  flow- 
ing freely,  your  food  doesn't  digest.  It  just  decays 
in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach.  You 
get  constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poisoned 
and  you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks  punk. 

A  mere  bowel  movement  doesn't  get  at  the 
cause  of  your  grouchy,  gloomy  feelings.  It  takes 
those  good,  old  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills  to 
get  these  two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and 
make  you  feel  "up  and  up."  Harmless,  gentle, 
yet  amazing  in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for 
Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills  by  name.  Stubbornly 
refuse  anything  else.  25c  at  all  drug  stores. 

pitching 

//TORTURE  This  Quick  Way 

For  quick  relief  from  the  itching  of  eczema,  blotches, 
pimples,  athlete's  foot,  scales,  rashes  and  other  ex- 
ternally caused  skin  eruptions,  use  cooling,  antisep- 
tic, liquid  D.D.D.  PRESCRIPTION.  Original  formula 
of  Doctor  Dennis.  Greaseless  and  stainless.  Soothes 
the  irritation  and  quickly  stops  the  most  intense  itch- 
ing. A  35c  trial  bottle,  at  drug  stores,  proves  it — or 

your  money  back.  Ask  for  O.D.D.  Prescription. 

(IKtfene  ir^  TKe&tre 

*  (44Mi  i*r.)  Stage,  Talkie.  Radio.  GRADUATES:  Lee  Tracy,  Fred 
ABtaire,  Una  Merkel,  Zita  Johann,  etc  Drama,  Dance,  Musical  Comedy. 
Traehins.  Direct  ins.  Personal  Develo^m?n»..  S  oe'e  Tin  a'  re  Training 
(Appearance).   Vor  P;it;,lo._-.  writ,-  Sec'y  LAND ,  66  W.  8 5  St.,  N.  Y. 


PI  fVSPLES  !Siy=  ROMANCE 

Pimples  have  wrecked  many  a  girl's  life.  Men  love  a 
smooth,  velvety,  alluring  skin.  Why  run  the  risk  of 
losing  out?  Pimples  develop  from  neglected  blackheads. 
The  black  dot  (blackhead)  you  see  is  not  dirt,  but  an 
accumulation  of  old  dead  cells.  Jeanne  Audrev  Cream 
penetrates,  bleaches  and  removes  the  dead  cells  from 
the  skin  and  leaves  it  soft,  smooth  and  clear. 
Try  Jeanne  Audrey  Cream  with  absolute  guarantee  of 
satisfaction.  We'll  send  you  a  large  size  for  one  dol- 
lar and  you're  welcome  to  use  all  you  want  to.  If 
results  are  not  what  you  expect,  send  us  the  balance 
and  we'll  promptly  return  the  dollar.  Send  your  order 
today,  direct  to  our  laboratory;  care  of  JEANNE 
AUDREY  SALES  CO.,  14  Commercial  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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SONG  POEMS 


DON'T  BE  CUT 

Until  You  Try  This 
Wonderful  Treatment 

for  pile  suffering-.  If  you  have  piles  in 
any  form  write  for  a  FREE  sample  of 
Page's  Pile  Tablets  and  you  will  bless 
the  day  that  you  read  this.     Write  toda-' 
to  the  E.  R.  Page  Company,  Dept.  520-C5 
Marshall,  Mich.,  or  Toronto,  Ont. 

Wanted  At  Once 
Mother,  Home, 
Love,  Patriotic. 
Sacred,  Comic  or  any  subject.  Don't  delay — 
send  best  poem  today  for  our  offer. 

RICHARD  BROS.,  28  Woods  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


THEY'VE  GOT 
SOMETHING  THERE! 

He's  big  and  young  and  am- 
bitious and  people  like  him. 
On  the  screen  he  is  neither  a 
pretty  boy  nor  a  great  lover, 
but  he's  worth  knowing.  You 
must  read  the  Wayne  Morris 
story  in  our  next  issue. 

ENJOY  THE  FEBRUARY 

SILVER  SCREEN 

on  all  newsstands  January  12  th 


Kay  Francis,  Dolores  Del  Rio,  Virginia 
Bruce,  Claudette  Colbert,  Miriam  Hopkins, 
Betle  Davis,  Loretta  Young,  Irene  Dunne, 
Ernst  Lubitsch,  Raoul  Walsh,  Cesar  Ro- 
mero, Cary  Grant,  Jon  Hall,  Anton  Litvak, 
Groucho  Marx,  Dr.  Joel  Pressman,  Bill 
Haines,  Ivan  Lebcdeff,  Joe  Manciewicz, 
Fannie  Bike,  Beatrice  Lillie,  Mitch  Leiscn. 

What  are  they  like,  these  famous  celebs 
oE  the  silver  screen?  Just  like  other  people, 
only  the  girls  are  more  stunning  and  the 
men  are  gayer.  Cesar  Romero,  who  used  to 
be  a  ballroom  dancer  on  Broadway,  was 
easily  the  best  dancer  there.  He  and  Loretta 
Young  teamed  up  and  did  a  tango  that 
was  really  somethin'.  Anton  Litvak,  Dr. 
Pressman  and  Jon  Hall  helped  the  servants 
roll  up  the  living  room  rug  for  the  dancing 
and  a  seven-piece  swing  band  sat  in  a  cor- 
ner and  played  sweet  and  hot. 

No  doubt  about  it.  The  Hollywood 
parties  have  a  certain  something  that  is 
lacking  in  any  other  section  of  the  country. 
Probably  it's  the  beautiful  girls.  With 
twenty  of  the  screen's  most  glamorous 
ladies  as  decoration,  even  a  railroad  round- 
house would  be  exciting,  huh? 


More  Than  Luck 

[Continued  from  page  49] 

though  .  .  .  and  during  those  twelve  years 
of  bitter  struggle  for  recognition  she  played 
with  almost  every  star  of  the  glamorous 
silent  era. 

Her  great  chance  appeared  when  Director 
George  Nichols,  preparing  for  his  produc- 
tion of  "Finishing  School,"  needed  a  young 
girl  of  unusual  emotional  ability  to  play  a 
featured  part.  Nichols  had  been  a  cutter, 
and  he  recalled  Anne's  performance  in  a 
picture  he  had  edited  some  time  previously. 

Accordingly,  he  called  her  and  made  a 
test  .  .  .  and  the  test  proved  a  sensation.  So 
did  Anne's  portrayal  when  "Finishing 
School"  was  released.  It  was  but  a  step, 
then,  to  the  studio  casting  her  in  "Anne  of 
Green  Gables."  Although  only  featured  in 
this,  the  popular  reception  was  so  outstand- 
ing that  RKO-Radio  executives  yielded  to 
the  demand  and  formally  named  Anne- 
she  adopted  this  name  following  her  enact- 
ment of  the  Green  Gables  heroine— at  the 
age  of  sixteen  ...  a  star! 

Where  Anne's  discovery  was  a  matter  of 
long  years,  Joan  Fontaine's  was  a  question 
only  of  hours.  On  the  opening  night  of 
"Call  It  a  Day,"  Jesse  L.  Lasky,  the  pro- 
ducer, chanced  to  be  present,  and  became 
so  enthused  with  her  possibilities  as  an 
actress  that  he  went  backstage  after  the 
performance  .  .  .  and  signed  her  to  a  pic- 
ture contract,  then  and  there. 

As  June  Lang  grew  to  lovely  young 
maidenhood,  her  interests  lay  in  dancing, 
not  the  screen.  Much  of  her  childhood  was 
spent  in  appearing  on  local  stages,  and  at 
fourteen  she  played  in  her  first  revue.  She 
was  dancing  at  the  Orpheum  when  a  girl 
chum  begged  her  to  accompany  her  on  a 
screen  test  she  was  taking  for  a  Fox  pic- 
ture. By  an  odd  quirk  of  fate,  the  casting 
director  selected  June  for  the  role,  and 
overnight  she  turned  actress,  in  "Young 
Sinners."  Her  excellent  work  in  this  pro- 
duction led  to  the  studio  signing  her  to  a 
contract. 

So  our  young  hopes  entered  upon  studio 
contracts,  and  upon  careers  that  now  have 
lifted  them  to  the  peak.  Anne,  the  roguish, 
capable  of  tearing  your  heart  out  with  her 
acting  .  .  .  June,  the  delicate,  a  flower  in 
no  matter  what  setting  .  .  .  Joan,  classical, 
idealistic  yet  practical.  Regardless  of  type, 
however,  they  are  rivals  for  renown,  com- 
petitors for  places  in  high  drama,  and  in 
beauty,  too. 

Of  the   three,   Anne   undoubtedly  has 


TREAT  UGLY 

SKIN  FLAWS 

this  pleasant  new  way! 

An  entirely  new  aid  to  skin  beauty — Vovox! 

A  really  pleasant  and  effective  way  to  get  rid  of  those 

beauty-marring  surface  blemishes. 

Vovox  is  a  snow-white,  greaseless,  medicated  cream. 

Delightfully  fragrant   (no  "druggy"  odor)  ...  as 

pleasant  to  use  as  the  daintiest  cosmetic.  Stainless  .  .  . 

quick-vanishing   .    .    .   yet    contains  real,  scientific 

medication. 

WHY  VOVOX  IS  MORE  EFFECTIVE 
— and  works  faster 

Most  salves  or  lotions  can  only  be  used  at  night  in 
the  privacy  of  your  home.  But  Vovox  is  designed  to 
help  your  skin  both  day  and  night.  Use  it  during  the 
day  as  a  corrective  foundation  cream;  before  retiring 
as  a  night  cream.  This  way  Vovox  is  working  24  hours 
a  day  to  help  relieve  and  speed  the  healing  of  those 
disfiguring  surface  irritations. 

Vovox  is  especially  recommended  for  the  treatment 
of  externally  caused  pimples  and  the  relief  of  itching, 
burning  skin  irritations. 

Special  Limited  Trial  Offer 
50c  jar  of  Vovox  for  only  10c 

Prove  to  yourself,  at  our 
expense,  the  effectiveness 
of  Vovox.  Fill  ou!:  and 
mail  the  coupon  below  at 
once.  Enclose  10c  in  coin 
to  cover  postage  and  han- 
dling and  we  will  send 
you,  postpaid,  a  regular 
full-size  50c  jar. 


VOVOX.  1005  Enquirer  Bldg., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  regular  full-size  50c  jar  of 
VOVOX.  I  am  enclosing  10c  to  cover  cost  of  mailing 
and  handling. 


Name  

Address  City. 


SONG  POEMS  WANTED 

TO  BE  SET  TO  MUSIC 

Free   Examination.  Send   Your   Poems  To 

J.  CHAS.  McNEIL 

BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC 
4153-V  South  Van  Ness  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


JOAN  PERRY 
Columbia  Player 


FOR 
t  CURLS 


To  look  your  loveliest  tonight  and  through  all  the 
exciting  nights  of  the  holiday  season. ..go  Hollywood! 
Dress  your  hair  as  the  glamorous  girls  of  movie- 
town  do. ..with  Hollywood  Rapid  Dry 
Curlers.  Frame  your  face  for  romance 
with  a  soft,  gleaming  aura  of  curls.  Ar- 
range them  at  home... easily,  quickly, 
more  becomingly... with  the  "Curlers 
Used  by  the  Stars." 

INSIST  ON 

HOLLVUIOOD^CURLERS 


3  FOR  10c  AT  5c  AND  10c  STORES  AND  NOTION  COUNTERS 
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I'LL  GO  WITH 
YOU-JOHN 


Alka-Seltzer 

^7mMm  *  0  f  f *  Dcuf/> 
mto  Pleasant  Day/) 

When  a  Headache,  Upset  Stomach,  Cold 
or  some  other  common  everyday  ache  or 
pain  threatens  to  spoil  your  good  time  — 
be  wise — Alkalize  with  Alka-Seltzer.  A 
tablet  in  a  gloss  of  water  makes  a  pleas- 
ant tasting,  effervescent  solution,  which 
brings  quick  relief  in  TWO  ways.  Be- 
cause it  contains  an  analgesic  (sodium 
acetyl  salicylate)  it  first  relieves  the 
pain  and<then  because  of  its  alkalizing 
properties,  it  corrects  the  cause  of 
the  trouble  when  associated  with  an 
excess  acid  condition, 


AIL  DRUG 
STORES  rr; 
30c-60c  t§ 


25^  May  Make 
You  a  Real  Beauty 

Amazing  New  Beautifier 
Thrills  Thousands 

Girls  and  women  who  never  before  )n\ 
knew  they  could  be  beautiful  now  /flv^ 
stand  before  a  mirror  in  amaze-  <y*deg\ 
ment  since  using  Muriel  Joan  /  ^fcSE: 
Beautifier.  It  is  New  York's  sensa- 
tional  new  beauty  discovery — a 
cream  applied  with  a  wet  sponge.  Instantly  skm 
faults  disappear  and  soon  clear  up.  Complexion 
BLOOMS  with  beauty.  No  powder  or  powder-base 
necessary.  From  morn  till  night,  the  skin  keeps 
free  from  shine.  Send  $1  for  large  jar  or  25c  for 
trial  jar.  Money  back  if  not  delighted. 


benefited  most  through  opportunity.  Her 
work  in  "Stella  Dallas"  alone  establishes 
her  as  an  emotional  star  of  unlimited  scope, 
and,  probably  because  she  has  suffered 
more,  known  privation  and  want  and  even 
hunger,  she  is  better  qualified  than  either 
June  or  Joan  to  express  herself  in  pathos. 

June  Lang's  Dresden  doll  like  personality 
may  limit  her  acting  to  quiet,  sincere  roles, 
but  her  ability  is  no  less  marked.  She  en- 
dows her  parts  with  gripping  conviction 
and  in  every  way  is  a  talented  performer. 

Joan  probably  will  progress  farther  than 
either  Anne  or  June,  but  this  is  because  of 
her  cosmopolitan  type.  No  three  girls  in 
motion  pictures  today  are  more  logical 
subjects  for  comparison  and  paralleling 
careers  then  they  are.  They  are  the  newest 
contenders  for  dramatic  honors,  their 
beauty  is  an  accepted  fact,  and  each  is  a 
consummate  actress.  They  still  are  under 
twenty-one,  each  has  changed  her  name  in 
the  pursuit  of  fame— Anne  Shirley  from 
Dawn  O'Day,  June  Lang  from  June  Vlasek 
and  Joan  Fontaine  from  Joan  de  Havilland 
—and  the  plums  of  the  studios  are  being 
tossed  their  way.  The  sky's  the  limit  for 
each  of  them  now. 


P»»»"  MAIL  THIS  COUPON"--"™"-" 

*  Dept  SSI,  FINK  &  CO.,   151  W.  40th  St.,  N.  Y. 

*  Please  send  me  at  once,  jar  of  Muriel  Joan  Beautifier. 
I  Enclosed  is   

!  □  Rachel    □  Brunette   □  Flesh   □  Suntan    □  White 

i 

|  Name  

I 

I  Address   

B 

I  City  State   

>_.__----  ........  .. 


Flashshots 

[Continued  from  page  21] 

many  years. 

Genevieve  Tobin,  blonde  and  amusing, 
is  now  in  England  making  a  picture,  but 
in  the  weeks  she  was  in  New  York  before 
sailing  she  was  frequently  in  the  town's 
night  clubs,  very  often  escorted  by  the 
very  social  Joseph  J.  O'Donohue  IV.  When 
I  asked  if  I  might  take  a  photo  Mr.  O'Don- 
ohue said  not  unless  I  had  a  drink  at  their 
table.  So  I  had  a  glass  of  wine,  while  all 
Miss  Tobin  had  was  a  copy  of  a  magazine. 
She,  like  so  many  of  the  successful  actors 
and  actresses,  drinks  almost  never,  if  at  all. 

John  Engstead  of  Paramount  had  ar- 
ranged for  me  to  take  photographs  of  Mary 
Carlisle  out  at  Anna  Q.  Nilsson's  charm- 
ing house  and  we  were  to  stop  and  pick  up 
Miss  Carlisle  on  the  way  out.  We  were 
early,  or  could  Miss  Carlisle  have  been  late? 
In  any  case,  she  was  out  on  the  balcony  of 
her  apartment  combing  her  blonde  hair 
when  we  arrived.  On  a  chair  near  her,  hang- 
ing over  a  newspaper,  were  several  pairs  of 
sports  socks  which  had  just  been  washed. 
Miss  Carlisle  yipped  in  protest  when  she 
heard  the  shutter  click,  but  it  was  too  late, 
and  so  I  show  her  to  you  as  first  I  saw  her. 
Her  apartment  is  small,  but  delightfully 
furnished.  From  there  we  went  on  to  Miss 
Nilsson's  while  I  photographed  them  out 
in  the  garden,  under  the  trees,  but  I  still 
prefer  Miss  Carlisle  with  her  comb  and  her 
newly  washed  socks. 

In  Walter  Wanger's  "Vogues  of  1938," 
one  of  the  largest  night  club  scenes  was 
laid  at  New  York's  famous  El  Morocco. 
The  studio  photographer,  with  great  care, 
photographed  and  measured,  and  splen- 
didly caught  the  atmosphere  of  the  place. 
The  photo  above,  however,  was  not  on  the 
set,  but  made  at  the  real  El  Morocco  in 
New  York  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  Joan  Ben- 
nett was  East  on  a  vacation,  Walter  Wan- 
ger  happened  to  be  in  town  and  so  they 
dropped  in  to  see  how  much  alike  the 
movie  and  the  actual  were.  Joan  Bennett 
was  a  great  success  in  New  York  and  her 
clothes,  and  what  hats  she  wore  to  "21" 
and  the  "Colony,"  were  widely  commented 
on  in  the  newspapers.  What  the  papers 
didn't  say  much  about  was  that  she  was 
really  in  New  York  to  spend  a  great  deal 
of  time  with  her  very  ill  father. 

I  should  say  that  Robert  Montgomery 
has  less  of  that  elusive  quality  that  stamps 
a  successful  movie  star  than  any  other  actor 
I  can  think.  I  have  seen  him  in  Hollywood 


at  the  West  Side  Tennis  Club,  at  private 
parlies  and  in  New  York  night  clubs.  He 
is  always  at  ease,  always  pleasant  and  al- 
ways  inconspicuous.  If  a  member  of  his 
party  hadn't  sent  me  a  note  that  he  was 
in  the  place  I  shouldn't  have  known  it. 
1  think  he  saw  me  coming,  asked  for  a 
light,  nodded  and  spoke  pleasantly.  Then 
I'm  sure  he  forgot  the  entire  incident.  A 
gentleman  fitting  unobtrusively  into  his 
surroundings. 

Gloria  Swanson,  Gladys  Swarthout  and 
Grace  Moore  get  all  their  clothes  in  private 
life  from  Valentina,  a  fascinating  Russian 
who,  when  she  saw  me  about  to  snap  a 
shot,  hurriedly  tried  to  arrange  Grace 
Moore's  sleeve  the  way  she  felt  it  should  be 
worn.  It  all  happened  at  a  cocktail  party 
Valentina,  in  private  life  Mrs.  George 
Sthlee,  w^as  giving  for  Miss  Moore,  who  was 
late  and  finally  arrived  after  much  excite- 
ment. She  had  said  where  she  would  be 
and  every  few  minutes  there  were  calls 
from  secretaries,  newspaper  people,  friends 
and  fans.  Grace  Moore  has  been  accused  of 
being  temperamental,  and  I  don't  know 
whether  she  is  or  not,  but  if  she  isn't  with 
that  sort  of  a  life,  it's  a  miracle. 

Old  friends  somehow  seem  better  friends 
when  seen  in  strange  towns  and  unexpected 
places,  and  I'm  sure  that  Mary  Brian  and 
Randolph  Scott  felt  that  way  when  they 
met  in  New  York.  Mary  Brian  was  with 
the  English  actor,  Billy  Mitton,  and  Ran- 
dolph was  with  a  whole  table  of  friends. 

Time  was  when  Sylvia  Sidney  was  diffi- 
cult about  all  casual  snapshots  and  I  al- 
ways suspected  that  it  was  because  she  real- 
ly was  rather  uncertain  of  her  looks  and 
shy  about  them.  Now  she  makes  a  grand 
and  very  helpful  subject  and  is  a  very  good 
sport.  I  suppose  no  matter  how  shy  one  is, 
that  the  life  of  a  movie  star,  and  time  it- 
self, accustoms  one  to  anything— even  one's 
own  face. 


Stars  Recall 
Joyous  Yuletides 

[Continued  from  page  13] 

paste  and  covered  with  chocolate." 

Paul  Lukas  hasn't  lived  in  Hungary  for 
a  number  of  years,  but,  like  Dietrich,  he 
loves  to  remember  his  last  Christmas  in  his 
native  land. 

"One  thing  I  recall  well,"  smiled  Paul, 
"and  that  is— I  ate  so  much  that  shortly 
afterwards  I  thought  I  was  going  to  burst 
wide  open  any  moment!  After  the  Hun- 
garian fashion,  we  had  a  scanty  but  cere- 
monious meal  on  Christmas  Eve.  This  in- 
cluded wine  soup,  grilled  carp,  walnut 
cake-roll  and  apples.  On  Christmas  Day, 
however,  we  all  attacked  a  feast  at  noon- 
time, featuring  pig-soup  with  vinegar,  roast 
cluck,  roast  pig,  sweet  and  sour  cabbage, 
fried  noodles  with  jelly  and  walnuts  and 
cakes  and  cookies!" 

"I  shudder  to  think  what  Christmas  will 
mean  this  year  to  war-torn  Spain,"  mused 
Grace  Moore,  whose  husband,  Valentin 
Parara,  was  born  in  that  once  care-free 
country.  "Yet  how  well  I  recall  the  last 
Christmas  I  spent  there  in  my  husbands 
native  land,  before  any  thoughts  of  a  mad, 
horrible  civil  war.  The  Spanish  peop'2 
loved  music,  mirth  and  hilarity  so  much, 
poor  dears,  so  always  made  them  the  fea- 
ture of  the  occasion.  The  provinces  had 
varied  customs,  naturally,  but  Christmas 
Day  was  the  Day  of  Days  with  them  all." 

Christmas  in  South  America  is  like 
spring  in  this  country,  according  to  Mar- 
guerite Churchill,  or  Mrs.  George  O'Brien, 
if  you  prefer.  She  spent  her  childhood  in 
Buenos  Aires,  where  her  dad,  a  theatrical 
producer,  was  the  first  to  introduce  English 
musical  comedy  in  that  land. 
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Happy  Relief 
From  Painful 
Backache 

Caused  by  Tired  Kidneys 

Many  of  those  gnawing,  nagging,  painful  backaches 
people  blame  on  colds  or  strains  are  often  caused  by 
tired  kidneys — and  may  be  relieved  when  treated 
in  the  right  way. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature's  chief  way  of  taking  ex- 
cess acids  and  poisonous  waste  out  of  the  blood.  Most 
people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day  or  about  3  pounds 
of  waste. 

If  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  and  filters  don't 
work  well,  poisonous  waste  matter  stays  in  the  blood. 
These  poisons  may  start  nagging  backaches,  rheu- 
matic pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  getting 
up  nights,  swelling,  puffiness  under  the  eyes,  head- 
aches and  dizziness. 

Don't  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills, 
used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years.  They 
give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of  kidney 
tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  the  blood. 
Get  Doan's  Pills. 


comet 


by  SAFE,  QUICK,  EASY 
SLIM  MET  METHOD 


.EDUCE 


QUI 


or  rt° ' 


...  or  no  cost! 

IF  YOU  do  not  lose  at 
least  12  pounds  in  4 
weeks  by  this  absolutely 
harmless  method,  it  will 
cost  you  nothing!  No 
limited  diets,  strenuous 
exercises  or  expensive 
massage! 

H  Slimmet  tablets  are  made 
from  the  simple  prescrip- 
tion of  a  famous  New  York 
doctor  and  contain  no  thyroid, 
no  dinitrophenol  or  other 
harmful  drug.  Accept  no  sub- 
stitutes! 

AMAZING  EXPERIENCES 

"Reduced  from  230  to  189 
lbs.andfeelfine,"  says  Mr.  H.  S. 
"Very  effective.  Have  lost 
37  lbs.",  writes  Mrs.  S.  B. 
"Lost  29  lbs.  and  have  more 
energy  and  pep,"  6ays  Mrs. 
A.  G. 

Test  It  At  Our  Expense! 

Bfi  Send  $1  today  or  order 
C.  O.  D.,  $1  plus  postage. 
If  you  do  not  reduce  12 
pounds  in  4  weeks,  your  money 
refunded  at  once.  Fat  not  only 
ruins  your  allure,  it  endangers 
your  health,  so  mail  coupon  to- 
day!   No  Canadian  Orders. 

THE  SLIMMETS  CO., 
Dept.  SU-8,  853  Seventh  Ave. 
N.  Y.  C. 


MONEY      BACK  GUARANTEE 


The  Slimmets  Co.,  Dept.  SU-8. 
853  Seventh  Ave-,  New  York  City 

I  enclose  cost  or  will  pay  postman  cost, 
plus  postage,  for  which  please  send: 

□  1  bottle  Slimmets  (90  Tablets).  .  .$1.00 

□  4  bottles  Slimmets  (Special  Offer).  3.00 
If  not  satisfied  you  will  return  my  money 
without  question. 

Name   

Address   ■ 

City   State.'  


"1  was  quite  small  but  I  vividly  recall 
how  excited  1  was  when  I  was  allowed  to 
accompany  my  parents  to  their  last  Christ- 
mas dinner  party  spent  in  South  America," 
said  Marguerite.  "It  was  given  by  the 
American  ambassador  and  the  center-piece 
of  the  table  was  a  mound  of  tropical 
grapes,  with  the  leaf  tendrils  coming  out  to 
each  plate.  All  Buenos  Aires  is  noted  for 
epicures,  so— course  after  course  of  perfect 
food!  The  final  touch  came  at  the  end  of 
the  dinner,  when  the  table  was  cleared  and 
small  silver  buckets  filled  with  ice  water 
were  placed  before  each  guest.  They  were 
used  to  'swish'  the  choicest  of  grapes 
around  in  until  they  were  chilled  to  just 
the  right  temperature— when  they  were 
'popped'  into  our  mouths! 

"Another  thing  I  remember  is  that  tur- 
key soup  is  favored  even  over  roast  turkey 
and  is  served  not  only  just  following  Christ- 
mas, but  all  the  year  around!" 

Christmas  at  Janet  Gaynor's  is  celebrated 
with  a  large  breakfast  at  noon  to  which 
Janet  and  Mrs.  Gaynor  invite  relatives  and 
friends.  Carols  are  played  on  the  phono- 
graph and  later  the  company  gathers 
around  the  tree  before  the  fireplace  and 
opens  presents. 

Warner  Baxter  likes  to  celebrate  the  day 
by  really  cooking  the  entire  family  dinner 
himself.  He  gathers  all  his  and  his  wife's 
clans  at  his  home— it's  a  family  tradition- 
keeps  the  Yule  log  burning  in  the  huge 
fireplace  in  the  recreation  room  and  with 
music  and  song  the  time  is  passed  merrily 
before,  during  and  after  dinner.  Then 
Warner,  in  the  role  of  Santa,  personally 
gives  out  the  presents. 

John  Boles  believes  in  the  old-fashioned 
southern  Christmas,  with  the  Yule  log  and 
all  the  trimmings.  "We  place  the  log  on 
the  hearth  on  Christmas  Eve,"  says  Boles, 
"and  it  burns  through  Christmas  Day  and 
night,  when  we  always  keep  open  house  for 
friends.  During  the  evening  I  am  called 
upon  to  sing  'Silent  Night'  and  other 
hymns,  after  which  we  all  join  in  singing 
carols." 

Christmas  at  the  McLaglen  home,  finds 
Victor  and  his  family  reverting  to  their  na- 
tive English  traditions.  There  are  huge 
sides  of  roasted  beef,  hams,  turkeys— the 
table  literally  groans  with  food,  and  for 
the  Christmas  Day  feast  there's  the  ever- 
popular  plum  pudding,  brought  in  ablaze 
with  brandy.  "Christmas  is  for  the  kids," 
says  Victor,  "and  we  always  concentrate  on 
them.  If  I  get  a  handkerchief  or  two  my- 
self, I'm  happy  at  being  remembered,  but 
I  make  it  my  business  to  see  that  none  of 
the  kids  in  the  family  are  neglected." 

The  Paul  Kellys  hold  open  house- on 
Christmas  Eve  while  Paul  trims  the  tree, 
and  then  they  go  visiting  on  Christmas 
Day.  They  will  have  turkey  dinner  at 
home. 

Ireland  will  be  well  represented  in  the 
film  capital  observances  by  George  Brent, 
Maureen  O'Sullivan,  Errol  Flynn  and 
dozens  of  others  who  will  keep  a  peat  fire 
burning  from  Christmas  Eve  through  mid- 
night of  Christmas  Day. 

Nils  Asther  laughs  when  he  tells  you 
about  the  little  wooden  shoes  that  the  great 
Garbo  once  told  him  she  used  to  put  out 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Swedish  Kris 
Kringle!  And  June  Lang  smiles  when  she 
thinks  how  she  used  to  save  every  spare 
penny  in  a  little  tin  box  so  she  could  buy 
her  mother  something  "nice"  for  Christmas. 

All  these  Christmas  memories  the  stars 
hold  very  dear— they  are,  in  fact,  amongst 
their  greatest  treasures. 

But— your  favorite  stars  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  selfish.  If  they  could  see  and  say  a 
word  or  two  to  you  right  this  minute,  they 
would,  perchance  for  the  moment,  forget 
themselves  and  their  plans  for  Christmas, 
1937— and,  like  the  writer,  wish  you— 

THE  VERY  MERRIEST  CHRISTMAS 
EVER! 


TAKE  THE  SYRUP  THAT 

CLINGS  TO 
COUGH  ZONE 

Mother!  When  your  child  has  a  cough  (due 
to  a  cold),  remember  this:  a  cough  medicine 
must  do  its  work  where  the  cough  is  lodged 
...right  in  the  throat.  Smith  Brothers  Cough 
Syrup  is  a  thick,  heavy  syrup.  It  clings  to  the 
cough  zone.  There  it  does  three  things:  (1) 
soothes,  (2)  throws  a  protective  film  over 
the  irritated  area,  (3)  helps  to  loosen 
phlegm.  The  big  6  02.  bottle  costs  only  60$. 


SMITH  BROS. 

COUGH  SYRUP 


100%  Improvement  Guaranteed 

We  build,  strengthen  the  vocal  organs  — 
not  with  sinoing  lessons—but  by  fundamentally 
sound  and  scientifically  correct  silent  exercises  .  . 

  and  absolutely  guarantee  to  improve  any  singing 

,  Jt|  or  speaking-  voice  at  least  100%  ,  .  .  Write  for 

fesrsa^swl  wonderful  voice  book— sent  free.  Learn  WHY  yon 
can  now  have  the  voice  you  want.    No  literature 
sent  to  anyone  under  17  unless  signed  by  parent. 
PERFECT  VOICE  INSTITUTE.  Studio  1311 
64  E.  Lake  St.,  Chicago 


CATARRH  or  SINUS 

Irritation  Due  to  Nasal  Congestion 

CHART  FREE! 

Rail's  Catarrh  Medicine  relieves  phlegm-filled 
throat,  stuffed  up  nose,  catarrhal  bad  breach,  hawk- 
ing,and  Sinus  headaches  caused  by  nasal  congestion. 
Relief  or  Your  Money  Back.  At  all  Druggist's.  Send 
PostCard  for  Free  TreatmemtChart.  65  years  in  business. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Dept.  631      TOLEDO,  0. 
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Eric  Blore 


WE  WOULD  be  failing  in  the  per- 
formance of  our  duty  if  we  did  not 
impress  upon  you  that  it  is  essential 
that  you  see  "The  Hurricane."  Once  you 
ride  the  tempest  which  forms  so  great  a 
part  of  this  picture  you  will  become  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  storm  god— south  sea  stories 
from  Conrad  to  Jack  London  will  mean  in- 
finitely more  to  you  and,  in  addition,  you 
will  become  an  honorary  member  of  the 
'Valkyrie  Riding  Club. 

There  have  been  motion  pictures  of 
mighty  storms  and  mountainous  waves  be- 
fore, but  the  reality  of  this  bit  of  weather 
is  maintained  by  the  unbelievable  and  con- 
vincing sounds  that  fill  the  theatre.  We 
cannot  telL  you  about  the  technical  prob- 
lems nor  how  they  were  mastered,  but  take 
it  from  one  who,  man  and  boy,  had  bucked 
many  a  nor'easter  and  tasted  the  flying 
spume  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  travail,  the 
screaming  of  the  wind  has  been  recorded 
and  recreated  in  masterly  fashion,  which 
brings  us  to  the  question— 

This  reality  of  sound  and  action— is  that 
an  artistic  triumph?  Acting  that  makes 
us  feel  the  genuineness  of  an  emotion  is 
great,  inspired,  uplifting  and  in  our  opin- 
ion ART.  And  this  wonderful  performance 
of  wind  and  sea  is  also  Art.  Why?  Because 
that  which  jostles  our  imagination  and 
causes  it  to  react  so  sincerely  is  the  work  of 
an  artist. 

There  was  a  surprising  amount  of  Doro- 
thy Lamour's  slender,  beautiful  body  in  the 
advance  advertising,  but  think  nothing  of 
it.  She  has  only  a  small  part  in  the  picture. 
This  film  is  not  a  sexy  exhibition.  But  it 
is  a  terrifying  screenplay  of  a  hurricane 
that  you  will  always  remember.  It  raises 
Jon  Hall  to  a  place  among  the  stars. 

» — »# — » 

LEVER  comedies  delightfully  absurd 
S-^  and  armed  with  wise  satirical  barbs  are 
entertainment  at  its  best.  One  of  these,  "It's 
Love  I'm  After,"  features  Leslie  Howard, 
Bette  Davis,  Olivia  de  Havilland  and  Eric 
Blore,  who  has  a  grand  part.  The  funniest 
moment  in  the  picture  is  his,  and  many  of 
the  situations  radiate  humor  because  of 
him.  We  suggest  that  you  watch  him 
closely  and  notice  how  happy  he  is.  He 
loves  the  pretending  and  relishes  the  good 
lines. 

Do  artists  all  enjoy  themselves  when  do- 
ing their  work?  Is  Sonja  Henie  happy  when 
skating  or  Lily  Pons  when  she  releases  the 
ma°ic  of  her  voice? 


A  Movie  Fan's  Crossword  Puzzle 

By  Cnarlotte  Herbert 
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ACROSS 

1  She  originated  "The  Goldbergs"  of  radio  fame 
5  The  wealthy  girl  in  "Stage  Door" 
10  Part  of  a  vessel 

14  Verbal 

15  A  high  mountain 

16  Melody 

17  Teamed  with  Tyrone  Power  in  "Second  Honey- 

moon" 

19  Mrs.  John  Farrow 

20  Paradise 

21  Freddie  Bartholomew's  friend  in  "Captains  Cour- 

ageous' ' 

24  Drudgery 

25  Point  of  compass  (abbr.) 

26  Period  of  time  (abbr.) 

28  Bustle 

29  Measure  of  length  (abbr.) 

30  Famous  Mark  Twain  character  (initials) 

31  Shelter  for  horses 

34  Star  of  "100  Men  and  a  Girl" 

37  Sylvia  Sidney's  brother  in  "Dead  End" 

41  Drift  lightly  on  water 

44  Mercantile  Library  Association  (abbr.) 

45  The  earth 

48  In  "A  Damsel  In  Distress" 
51  His  violin  made  him  famous 
54  Mrs.  Jack  Benny 
56  Sun  god 

58  Presently 

59  Mohammedan  prince 

60  Exists 

61  Regarding 

62  "Baby  Face  Martin"  in  "Dead  End"  (initials) 

63  Sweet 
66  Urge 

68  Facial  expressions  of  pleasure 

72  To  earn  a  right  to 

73  Young  star  of  "Make  a  Wish" 

75  The  years  of  adolescence 

76  Mdnth  (abbr. ) 

77  With  Francis  Lederer  in  "It's  All  Yours" 

78  Perceive  by  the  eye 

DOWN 

1  Husband  of  "Stella  Dallas" 

2  Eats  away 

3  Unusual 

4  Plays  in  the 

5  Head  coverings 

6  Parent 

7  In  "Stand-In" 

8  Upon 

9  Not  far  distant 

10  A  recent  bridegroom 

11  Extent  of  space 

12  Afternoon  nap 

13  Armored  cars  used  in  warfare 

18  Associated  Press  (abbr.) 

19  Myself 

22  Each  (abbr.) 

23  Corporation  (abbr.) 


32 
33 
34 
35 
36 


27  Keep  away  from 
29  In  "Music  for  Madame" 
Town  (Scot.) 

Exclamation  of  interrogation 
In  "Hollywood  Hotel"  (init.) 
Roman  emperor 
Present  for  acceptance 

38  So  be  it 

39  Rowing  implements 

40  Floats  made  of  logs 

42  Behold! 

43  Second  largest  body  of  water 

46  Effective  forces 

47  Builder  of  the  first  steamboat  (initials) 

49  Dentin  obtained  from  elephant  rusks 

50  A  number 

52  Western  state 

53  Shells  filled  with  an  explosive 
55  In  "Stage  Door" 

57  Exposed  to  the  air 

60  Star  of  "High,  Wide  and  Handsome" 

63  Star  of  "Life  of  Emile  Zola"  (initials) 

64  Before 

65  Telegraphic  Transfer  (abbr.) 

66  Go  astray 

67  In  "Souls  at  Sea"  (abbr.) 

69  High  poinr  of  land  (abbr.) 

70  With  Gertrude  Michaels  in 

West" 

71  She  loved  Joel  McCrea  in 

73  A  degree  (abbr.) 

74  North  Latitude  (abbr.) 


"Sophie  Lang  Goes 
Dead  End"  (initials) 


'Torchy  Blane"  series 


Answer  to  Last  Month's 
Puzzle 


hhhhh  Hsranra  bhhhis 

00B  fflEJHIIBHHEH  HH® 

□cans  EiHHHHiDa  naara 
qh  bes  mama  he  be 
a  iiibhbqq  acaaanaH  m 
□ra  QQEsna  HHraaa 

H00  ana  m  bqki  hsb 


AREA 


N  ECE 


ERSE 
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|||  Evening  in  Paria  Perfume,  Toilet  Water,  Face  Pow- 
■  der,  Talcum  Powder,  Single  Loose  Powder  Vanity 
H   and  Lipstick  in  satin-lined  chest.    .    .    $  J  O.OO 


Take  the  advice  of  le  Pere  Noel,  the 
Santa  Claus  of  France,  if  you  would 
win  most  fervent  feminine  thanks  for 
your  gifts.  ..Give  beauty,  as  every  lady 
loves  it  best . . .  with  a  French  accent 
. . .  Give  Evening  in  Paris  Christmas 
Sets.  By  getting  them  for  every  lady 
on  your  list,  you  can  do  all  the  femi- 
nine part  of  your  Christmas  shop- 
ping right  at  one  counter,  saving  hours 
of  time  and  much  wear  and  tear  on 
you... Thirty-one  sets,  $1.10  to  $25.00 

At  your  favorite 
drug  or  department  store 


Evening  in  Paris  Perfume,  Face  Powder,  Talcum 
Powder,  Single  Loose  Powder  Vanity  and  Lipstick  in 
silk-tasselled,  blue  and  silver  box.    .    •  $5.00 


Evening  in  Paris  Perfume  and  Face  Powder  are 
things  every  woman  wants.  This  set  has  a  stunning 
I  box  with  a  silvery  frieze  acros9  the  top.    .  $2.25 


Evening  in  Paris  Perfume  in  a  handsome  bottle 
with  its  own  atomizer,  Eau  de-  Cologne,  Talcum 
Powder  and  Single  Loose  Powder  Vanity.    $  |  .OO 


Evening  in  Pari9  Perfume  in  the  popular,  good- 
looking,  leak-proof  purse  flacon.  Face  Powder,  Tal- 
cum Powder  and  Rouge  $2.95 


Evening  in  Paris  Evening  in  Paria  Vanities. 
Perfume  beautifully  Several  smart  new  designs, 
boxed.  .  $2.00   From  $1.25  to  $3.50 


De  luxe  package  of  Eve-  Evening  in  Paris  Per- 

ning  in  Paris  Perfume  fume  boxed  in  glittering 

in  luxurious,  satin-lined  silver  with  romantic 

box.    .    .    $10.00  Paris  scenes.    *  I .  I O 


Evening  in  Paris  Perfume  in  a  handsome,  new, 
special-size  bottle  with  its  own  efficient,  durable 
atomizer.   $1.75 
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ELSON  EDDY-  FUGITIVE  FROM  ROMANCE 


How  healthful  Double  Mint  Gum 
makes  ^o^^Dcn^d/^ys^^ 

lovely,  charming,  attractive  to  both  men  an  ' 
women  you  must  look  well  and  dress  well.  Now  Double 
Mint  helps  you  to  do  both.  Helps  make  you  doubly  lovely. 

Discriminating  women  who  choose 
becoming  clothes,  naturally  chew 
Double  Mint  Gum . . .  Every  moment 
you  enjoy  this  delicious  gum  you 
beautify  your  lips,  mouth  and  teeth. 
Beauty  specialists  recommend  this  satisfying  non- 
fattening  confection.  It  gently  exercises  and  firms 
your  facial  muscles  in  Nature's  way. . .  Millions  of 
women  chew  Double  Mint  Gum  daily  as  a  smart, 
modern  beauty  aid  as  well  as  for  the  pleasure 
derived  from  its  refreshing,  double-lasting  mint- 
flavor.  Be  lovely  the  Double  Mint  way.  Buy 
several  packages  today. 

Style,  what  you  wear  is  important. 
Double  Mint  Gum  asked  one  of  the 
greatest  designers  in  the  world, 
Elizabeth  Hawes,  New  York,  to  cre- 
ate for  you  the  smart,  becoming 
dress  that  you  see  on  this  page.  It  is  easy  to  make. 
Double  Mint  has  even  had  Simplicity  Patterns  put 
it  into  a  pattern  for  you.  It's  the  sort  of  dress  that 
brings  invitations  along  with  the  admiration  of 
your  friends.  So  that  you  may  see  how  attractive 
it  looks  on,  it  is  modeled  for  you  by  Hollywood's 
lovely  star,  Joan  Bennett. 

^-Thus  you  see  how  Double  Mint  Gum  makes  you  doubly 
lovely.  It  gives  you  added  charm,  sweet  breath,  beautiful  lips, 
mouth  and  teeth.  It  keeps  your facial  muscles  in  condition  and 
enhances  the  loveliness  of  your  face  and  smile.  Enjoy  it  daily. 

tfc?zZ4t-  ^^emte^L  —  beautiful  Hollywood  star  now 
appearing  in  "I  Met  My  Love  Again,"  a  Walter  Wanger 
production — modeling  Double  Mint  dress . . . 
designed  by  ^^^-c^-e^4. '^Aiu>ei- 

at  any  Simplicity  Dealer 


THERE  are  millions  who  tread  the 
lonely  path;  who  have  never  known, 
and  perhaps  never  will  know,  the  sweet- 
ness of  love;  the  tonic  of  good  compan- 
ions; the  warmth  of  true  friendship. 
You  see  them  in  little  tearooms,  hun- 
gering for  a  dinner  partner;  sunk  in 
movie  chairs  drinking  in  the  romance 
which  they  cannot  share;  alone  in 
friendless  bedrooms,  groping  for  gaiety 
through  a  kindly  radio.  All  have  stood 
at  some  time,  perhaps,  on  the  threshold 


of  happiness  only  to  find  the  door  sud- 
denly closed. 

Is  it  worth  the  risk? 

Of  all  the  faults  that  damn  you  with 
others,  halitosis  (bad  breath)  ranks 
first.  It  is  unforgivable  because  it  is  in- 
excusable. Curiously  enough,  no  one  is 
exempt;  everybody  offends  at  some 
time  or  other,  usuallv  due  to  the  fermen- 
tation of  tiny  food  particles  in  the 
mouth.  All  you  need  do  to  stop  this,  is 


to  rinse  the  mouth  with  Listerine  Anti- 
septic. Among  mouth  deodorants,  it  is 
outstanding  because  of  its  quick  germi- 
cidal action.  No  imitation  can  offer  its 
freshening  effect  ...  its  pleasant  taste 
...  its  complete  safety.  To  fastidious 
people  who  want  other  people  to  like 
them,  Listerine  is  indispensable.  Never 
guess  about  your  breath;  use  Listerine 
Antiseptic  morning  and  night,  and  be- 
tween times  before  meeting  others. 
Lambert  Pharmacal  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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REGULAR  SIZE  25. 


TOOTH  POWDER  IN  A  TUBE! 

Who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing? 

That's  what  Listerine  Tooth  Paste  really  is — 
fine  dental  powders  "creamed"  into  a  paste. 
You  get  the  cleansing  power  of  powder  in  the 
convenient  form  of  dental  cream.  It's  easy  to 
put  on  the  brush  ...  no  waste  ...  no  mess. 

And  how  it  makes  your  teeth 
gleam!  Delicate  cleansers  and  high- 
lustre  polishing  agents  quickly  re- 
move dingy  film  from  your  teeth 
and  restore  their  natural,  dazzling 
brilliance.  Listerine  Tooth  Paste 
is  available  at  all  drug  counters. 
Get  a  tube  today. 
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A  LETTER  FROM  LIZA 


Edward  Everett  Horton 

DEAR  BOSS: 
Ever  since  I  have  been  in  Hollywood 
I  have  longed  in  my  greedy  little  way 
to  be  invited  to  one  of  Edward  Everett  Hor- 
ton's  parties.  Eddie  of  the  smug,  pleased 
face,  whose  own  particular  brand  of  comedy 
makes  bad  pictures  good,  and  good  pictures 
better,  is  the  party-thrower  of  Hollywood. 
Compared  with  him  the  Countess  di  Frasso 
and  the  Basil  Rathbones  are  small  time. 
Every  time  Eddie  finishes  a  picture  he 
throws  a  party,  and  as  he  is  the  most  in- 
demand  comedian  in  Hollywood  he  is  con- 
stantly finishing  pictures.  Belly-Acres  is  just 
one  merry  gathering  after  another,  with 
Eddie  the  pleased-as-punch  host.  "I  always 
enjoy  my  own  parties,"  says  Eddie.  "Isn't 
it  awful!  But  I  do." 

Eddie  called  his  estate  Belly-Acres  for 
the  very  obvious  reason  that  it  is  built 
from  laughs.  And  the  next  time  you  go 
Ha-Ha-Ha  over  one  of  Mr.  Horton's  antics, 
it  may  please  you  to  know  that  you  are 
helping  out  with  the  new  East  Wing. 

When  Eddie,  originally  a  Brooklyn  Boy, 
first  bought  the  knoll  and  surrounding 
acreage  out  in  the  Valley  near  Encino  he 
built  a  garage,  and  he  and  his  charming 
mother  lived  in  the  garage  along  with  a 
second  hand  car.  But,  today,  the  original 
garage  is  a  pleasant  living  room  in  a  nest 
of  heavenly  rooms,  so  divinely  furnished 
that  they  fairly  take  your  breath  away. 
There  are  Duncan  Phyfe  pieces,  Chippen- 
dale, needle-point,  old  china,  hooked  rugs, 
convex  mirrors,  Colonial  four-posters,  a 
chandelier  from  an  ante-bellum  mansion 
in  New  Orleans,  a  huge  painting  from  the 
old  Palmer  House  in  Chicago,  and  in  every 
room  big  fireplaces  with  burning  logs. 

The  night  I  was  there— he  was  celebrat- 
ing the  finish  of  his  role  in  "Bluebeard's 
Eighth  Wife"— his  guests  included  Claudette 
Colbert,  looking  very  femme  fatale,  and 
Garv  Cooper  and  Brian  Aherne  and  David 
Niven  and  Ernst  Lubitsch  and  Eve  Arden, 
and  Peggy  Conklin  and  Gavin  Gordon  and 
Billie  Burke,  and  about  twenty  people  I 
didn't  know  gathered  about  the  festive 
board.  And  I  mean  festive  board.  Eddie  has 
the  biggest  dining  room  table  in  captivity 
—no  silly  little  card  tables  with  buffet  sup- 
pers at  Belly-Acres. 

Next  week  it's  a  party  for  "College 
Swing"— with  a  Russian  Male  Choir  in  the 
drawing  room.  Eddie,  remember  me? 
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•     •  • 


Tlirougli  the  doors  of  tliat  workshop  cease- 
lessly flowed  girls,  girls,  girls  .  .  .  each  willi 
a  dream  and  a  hope  beyond  reaching. 
Here  is  one  shopgirl  who  lives  a  drama  so 
amazing,  so  rich  in  deluxe  living,  that  it 
will  fascinate  and  excite  you.  And 
Jessie  might  have  been  you,  or  you,  or  you! 


SPENCER  TRACY 


WITH 

ALAN  CURTIS 

A  FRANK  BORZ 

A  Metro  -  Goldwyi 
Screenplay   by  |iaw/encc  Hazard 
Directed  by  FRMslK  BORZ  AGE 
Produced  by  Josepb  L.  Mankiewicz 


Silver  Screen 


DOXXXS 
[SIGNIFY  KISSES? 


•  When  people  could  not  write,  they  used  to 
"make  a  cross" — and  often  kissed  it  as  a  sign 
of  good  faith.  Hence  the  cross  (on  paper) 
came  to  represent  a  kiss.* 

Today,  Campana's  label  on  a  bottle  of 
Italian  Balm  is  a  "mark  of  good  faith"  with 
you.  Close  inspection  has  safeguarded  your 
confidence  in  Italian  Balm  from  the  moment 
the  "raw  materials"  enter  the  Campana  labo- 
ratories until  the  bottled  product  has  been 
shipped  to  a  store  in  your  community. 

Many  physicians,  dentists,  nurses  and  other 
professional  people  will  tell  you  that  with 
Campana's  equipment  for 
making  a  skin  protector 
—  plus  scientific  analysis 
and  control  of  manufac- 
ture—  there's  no  doubt 
that  Italian  Balm  is  a  su- 
perior skin  preparation. 
Why  not  try  it— FREE? 
Get  a  Vanity  Bottle — use 
Italian  Balm  for  several 
days.  Compare  results. 

(*Authority:  "Nuggrets  of  Knowledge" 
— Ge6.  W.  Stimpson,  Pub.,  Blue  Ribbon 
Books.) 

Italian  Balm 

An  Exclusive  Formula  —  A  Secret  Process 


CAMPANA  SALES  CO. 

242  Lincoln  way,  Batavia,  Illinois 

Gentlemen :  I  have  never  tried  Italian 
Balm.  Please  send  me  VANITY  Bottle 
FREE  and  postpaid. 


Name- 


Address_ 


City- 


In  Canada,  Campana,  Ltd.,  S-242  Caledonia  Rd„  Toronto 


ADVENTUROUS  BLONDE,  THE— Fair 
Another  full-length  episode  in  the  Torchy  Blane 
series  of  mystery  yarns,  with  the  wise-cracking, 
up-and-coming  newspaper  reporter  played  by 
Glenda  Farrell,  and  Barton  MacLane  cast  again  as 
Steve,  the  rival  reporter  who  never  finds  enough 
time  to  marry  her. 

ADVENTURE'S  END— Exciting.  John  Wayne 
is  the  husky  hero  of  this  story  starting  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands  and  switching  to  a  whaling 
vessel  owned  by  Montague  Love,  whose  daughter, 
Diana  Gibson,  John  marries  after  a  series  of  ship- 
board wrangles  and  brawls  that  will  please  people 
who  like  lots  of  action. 

BEG,  BORROW  OR  STEEL— Amusing.  A 
diverting  little  comedy  with  the  locale  the  fashion- 
able French  Riviera,  and  the  principle  protagonist 
Frank  Morgan,  a  jolly  American  ex-patriot  who 
lives  by  his  wits  until  the  dismaying  arrival  of  his 
long-separated  spouse,  his  daughter  and  her  fiance. 
(Janet  Beecher,  Florence  Rice.  Tohn  Beal.) 

BIG  TOWN  GIRL — Fine.  This  is  a  very  deftly 
combined  story,  having  several  dramatic  plots  and 
counter-plots  in  all  of  which  Claire  Trevor  ably 
acquits  herself  as  the  heroine  who  has  considerable 
emotional  fire,  as  well  as  an  ability  to  sing  ef- 
fectively. (Alan  Dinehart,  Alan  Baxter.  Donald 
Woods.) 

BLOSSOMS  ON  BROADWAY — Good.  A 
melodrama  with  incidental  music — or  maybe  it's 
just  the  other  way  round — with  Edward  Arnold, 
who  does  some  fine  trouping  in  spite  of  being 
somewhat  miscast,  and  Shirley  Ross,  Wm.  Fraw- 
ley,  Tohn  Trent,  Weber  &  Fields,  etc. 

BOY  OF  THE  STREETS— Good.  Although 
this  is  not  a  carbon  copy  of  "Dead  End,"  the 
theme  has  to  do  with  a  gang  of  roughneck  boys 
who  congregate  in_  one  of  the  tougher  areas  of 
New  York's  east  side.  Jackie  Cooper  (practically 
grownup  now)  plays  the  role  of  the  boy  who  will 
not  let  his  environment  get  him  down. 

CHARLIE  CHAN  AT  MONTE  CARLO— 
Fine.  One  of  the  most  enjoyable  of  the  Charlie 
Chan  pictures,  and  that's  saying  a  lot.  Taking 
place  as  it  does  at  one  of  the  most  famous  gambling 
casinos  in  the  world,  the  atmosphere  is  colorful  and 
lively.  (Warner  Oland,  Keye  Luke,  Virginia  Field, 
Sidnev  Blackmer.) 

COUNTY  FAIR— Fair.  A  folksy  sort  of  tale 
about  a  farm  boy  who  owns  a  grand  racehorse. 
It  is  not  until  an  up-and-coming  young  jockey 
rides  the  horse  to  victory  that  the  domestic  discord 
that  surrounds  the  boy,  his  sister  and  his  father, 
is  lifted.  (J.  Farrell  MacDonald,  John  Arledge, 
Jimmy  Butler.  Mary  Lou  Lender.) 

DUKE  COMES  BACK— Fair.  A  prizefight 
yarn  with  one  of  the  usual  rousing  ring  climaxes. 
It  bears  a  faint  resemblance  to  the  Gene  Tunney- 
society  girl  match  of  some  few  years  ago,  with 
the  leading  roles  played  by  a  chap  called  Allan 
James,  Heather  Angel  and  Genevieve  Tobin. 

HURRICANE,  THE— Excellent.  A  tense,  mov- 
ing drama  of  the  South  Seas  that  will  hold  you 
spellbound,  especially  during  those  moments  when 
the  storm  is  raging  magnificently, _  practically 
shattering  everything  and  everybody  in  its  wake. 
(Dorothy  Lamour,  Jon  Hall.  Thomas  Mitchell, 
Ravmond  Massey.) 

LARGER  THAN  LIFE— Good.  Audiences  who 
like  to  be  entertained  with  filmfare  that  makes  no 
effort   to   be  subtle  and   super-sophisticated  will 


Edward  Arnold  is  trying 
to  convince  Shirley  Ross 
that  things  are  pretty  serious,  in  this  scene 
from  "Blossoms  on  Broadway." 


enjoy  this  story  of  a  modern  Caspar  Milquetoast, 
portrayed  to  perfection  by  Frank  McHugh.  (Ber- 
ton  Churchill.  Tane  Wyman.  Cora  Witherspoon.) 

LAST  GANGSTER,  THE— Fine.  The  name  of 
Edward  G.  Robinson  is  synonimous  with  the  under- 
world, so  far  as  films  are  concerned,  and  this  char- 
acterization of  his,  faintly  reminiscent  of  the  life 
of  Al  Capone,  makes  brisk  melodrama  with  a 
slight  tincture  of  good  old-fashioned  sentiment.  It 
is  expertly  produced  and  superbly  performed. 
(Rose  Stradner- fames  Stewart.) 

MISSING  WITNESS— Interesting.  Of  late 
years  most  of  the  big  city  rackets  have  been  ex- 
posed in  the  films,  and  this  one  adds  another  to 
the  long  list,  dealing  as  it  does  with  phoney  col- 
lectors for  "protective  associations"  apparently 
run  by  gangsters.  (John  Litel,  Jean  Dale.  Dick 
Purcell.) 

PAID  TO  DANCE— Fair.  On  dual  bills  this 
will  prove  satisfactory  film  fare.  It  has  to  do  with 
the  dance-hall  hostess  racket,  and  includes  a  couple 
of  first-class  murders  and  mysterious  disappear- 
ances. In  the  cast  are  Thurston  Hall  (he  deserves 
better),  lacqueline  Wells  and  Don  Terry. 

PORTIA  ON  TRIAL— Good.  Faith  Baldwin 
wrote  this  story,  which  might  have  been  more  in- 
teresting if  it  had  not  been  sort  of  second  cousin 
to  the  old  familiar  Madame  X  theme.  Frieda  Ines- 
court,  Walter  Abel,  Heather  Angel. 

RAT,  THE — Good.  An  English  picture  starring 
our  own  Ruth  Chatterton  (she  of  the  drawing- 
room  dramas)  with  Anton  Walbrook.  The  locale 
is  Paris  and  the  Rat  is  an  irresistible  apache  whom 
the  ladies  can't  resist.  He  takes  the  rap  when  his 
protege  commits  a  murder  but  Ruth,  who  loves 
him,  creates  an  alibi  for  him. 

SH!  THE  OCTOPUS— Fair.  This  is  a  mad 
and  somewhat  merry  affair  designed  as  a  frolic 
for  the  comedy-talents  of  funny-faced  Hugh  Her- 
bert and  the  more  serious  looking  Allen  Jenkins. 
Scientific  "detecting"  has  much  to  do  with  the 
goofv  plot.  (Marcia  Ralston.) 

THOROUGHBREDS  DON'T  CRY— Fine. 
Horse-racing  is  the  theme,  but  the  interesting  part 
of  this  film  is  the  beatiful  friendship  enioyed  by 
three  kids — Mickey  Rooney,  Judy  Garland  and 
the  new  youngster.  Ronald  Sinclair.  The  adult 
roles  are  more  than  capably  played  by  Sophie 
Tucker,  C.  Aubrey  Smith,  Frankie  Darro,  etc 

SWING  IT,  PROFESSOR— Fairly  amusing. 
Wherein  an  ex-college  professor,  just  an  innocent 
simpleton  in  the  person  of  Pinky  Tomlin.  ad- 
ventures into  the  underworld  for  a  brief  period 
and  becomes  the  big  shot  of  a  night  club  gangster 
mob.  The  music  and  lyrics  add  a  pleasant  touch. 
(Paula  Stone.  Marv  Kornman.) 

YOUNG  AND  INNOCENT— Fine.  A  British 
film  which  serves  as  the  first  starring  vehicle  for 
Nova  Pilbeam,  remembered  for  her  charming  per- 
formance in  "Little  Friend."  In  this  Nova,  now 
a  girl  of  18,  proves  the  innocence  of  a  romantic 
stranger  accused  of  murder.  Cast  includes  Der- 
rick de  Marney,  who  has  "it,"  and  the  old-timer, 
Percy  Marmont.  Remember  him? 
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Silver  Screen 


The  embrace  of  lovers , ...  thei- 
wild  flight  from  an  avenging  law  through 
the  awesome  beauty  of  a  South  Sea  paradise 
. . .  Perilous  escape  that  reaches  its  climax 
as  the  roaring  hurricane  descends  upon 
them  in  all  its  thundering  fury ! 

In  "The  Hurricane"  the  authors  of  "Mutiny 
on  the  Bounty"  \have  contributed  another 
stirring  tale  of  love  and  adventure.  In  cost 
of  production,  in  the  two  years  of  effort,  in 
the  fond  care  with  which  it  was  produced, 
it  proudly  carries  on  the  Samuel  Goldwyn 
tradition  .  .  .  truly  a.  must -be -seen  picture. 


Samuel  Goldwyn  has  endowed  "THE  HURRICANE"  with 
a  magnificent  cast  of  thousands,  including  Dorothy  Lamour, 
Jon  Hall,  Mary  Astor,  C.  Aubrey  Smith,  Thomas  Mitchell, 
Raymond  Massey,  John  Carradine  and  Jerome  Cowan. 
Directed  by  John  Ford.  From  the  novel  by  Charles  Nordhoff 
and  James  Norman  Hall.  Screenplay  by  Dudley  Nichols. 
Released  thru  United  Artists 


Silver  Screen 


THIS  EFFECTIVE  WAY 
TO  CHECK  COLDS 

AT  the  first  sign  of  a  cold,  just  drop  one  or  two 
*  »  Alka-Seltzer  tablets  into  a  glass  of  water. 
When  they  bubble  up  and  dissolve,  drink  the 
crystal  clear,  pleasant-tasting  solution.  It's  bene- 
ficial action  starts  immediately.  Continue  using 
Alka-Seltzer  according  to  the  directions  for  colds 
as  explained  in  the  direction  sheet  in  every 
package  of  Alka-Seltzer. 

Since  it  is  a  recognized  fact  that  most  colds  are 
accompanied  by  an  over-acid  condition  which  may 
be  retarding  nature  in  her  battle  against  the  com- 
plaint, Alka-Seltzer  is  especially  helpful  because 
it  acts  to  restore  your  normal  alkaline  balance. 
And  because  Alka-Seltzer  contains  an  analgesic 
(sodium  acetyl  salicylate)  it  gives  prompt  relief 
from  the  dull  achy  feeling  of  a  cold.  Thus  Alka- 
Seltzer  gives  relief  in  TWO  ways. 

AT  ALL  DRUG  STORES 
30c  &  60c  Pkgs. 

Also  Sold  By  The  Glass  At 
Drug  Store  Fountains 


SONG  POEMS 


Wanted  At  Once 
Mother,  Home, 
Love,  Patriotic. 
Sacred,  Comic  or  any  subject.  Don't  delay — 
send  best  poem  today  for  our  offer. 

RICHARD  BROS.,  28  Woods  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

Banish  Gray  Hair 

Why  look,  older 
than  your  years? 

TT  IS  NOW  so  easy  to  get  rid 
1  of  gray  hair  that  no  man  or 
woman  need  look  older  than 
their  years.  Right  in  your  own 
home  you  can  prepare  and  use 
a  better  remedy.  Simply  get, 
from  any  drug  store,  a  box  of 
Barbo  Compound,  an  ounce  of 
Bay  Rum,  one-fourth  ounce  of 
Glycerine.  Mix  these  in  a  half- 
pint  of  water  or  your  druggist 
will  mix  it  for  you.  Comb  this 
colorless  liquid  into  your  hair 
several  times  a  week. 

You  will  be  amazed  how  nat- 
ural-looking and  youthful  gray, 
faded,  streaked  hair  becomes. 
Nor  will  this  color  wash  out, 
color  the  scalp,  or  affect  perma- 
nents  or  waves.  To  take  off  10 
years  in  10  days,  try  Barbo  today. 


The    Busy    Studios  Of 
Hollywood  Are  Now 
A/lalcing  The  Pictures 
You  Will  See  In 
The  Spring. 


A    S  urvey    Of  The 
Stars  At  Work 


S.  R.  Mook 


Bonita  Granville 
and  Connie  Bennett 
are  filled  with  con- 
sternation in  "Mer- 
rily We  Live." 


The  silver  has  been 
pinched  or  pur- 
loined by  predatory 
persons,  thus  pro- 
viding the  plot. 


Today  rm  start- 

*  ing  my  monthly 
trip  to  the  working 
picture  crews  and  I 
trust  you  are  com- 
ing along  with  me. 
Anyhow,  I  first  wander  in- 
to— 

M-G-M 

THE  first  picture  I  see  out 

*  here  is  "Merrily  We  Live" 

being  made  by  Hal  Roach  for  M-G-M  re- 
lease. This  stars  Constance  Bennett,  with 
Billie  Burke,  Tom  Brown,  Alan  Mowbray, 
Patsy  Kelly,  Bonita  Granville  and  Brian 
Aherne  prominent  in  the  cast.  Mr.  A  is 
not  working  today.  He  is  sunning  him- 
self at  Palm  Springs  and  it  would  be 
all  right  with  me  if  he  remained  there  until 
after  the  picture  is  finished. 

This  is  another  of  those  screwball 
stories.  Billie  Burke  is  the  mother  of  the 
family  and  Clarence  Kolb  is  the  father. 
Constance,  Bonita  and  Tom  are  the  chil- 
dren who  scrap  their  way  through  seven 
reels.  They're  all  seated  about  the  breakfast 
table  as  Billie  enters.  She  is  an  extraordi- 
narily young  mother,  lovely  and  exquisitely 
dainty.  She  has  on  a  filmy  pink  negligee. 
She  crosses  to  the  aquarium  where  she 
greets  her  fish. 

"Good  morning,  my  little  fishie-wishies," 
she  carols. 

"Good  morning,  mother,"  her  family 
carols  in  return. 

"Good  morning,  my  dears,"  she  replies 
cheerily  as  though  seeing  them  for  the  first 
time. 

"And  youse  shall  hear  of  the  midnight 
rides  of  Pauls  Revere,"  Bonita  jibes,  burst- 
ing with  the  news  she  has  .to  impart. 

"Oh,  Marian,"  Billie  trills,  "you  are  so 
clever.  Lovely  morning.  So  bright.  So  cheer- 
ful." 

"So  what?"  Tom  mocks  her  inflection. 
"Kane,"  Billie  giggles  to  him,  "you  are  a 
card." 

"Mother,  do  sit  down  and  have  your 
breakfast,"  Connie  urges  her,  "before  your 
comical  children  give  you  indigestion  and 
me  a  pain  in  the  solar-plexus,"  she  finishes 


"Here 
flutters, 


sarcastically,  shoot- 
ing Tom  and  Bo- 
nita a  venomous 
look. 

we     are,"  Billie 
"and    it's  another 
beautiful   morning.  It's 
Spring  again.   I  wonder  if 
you've  all  noticed  it.  When 
a  family  has  so  many  blessings,  I  think  there 
is  always  the  danger  of  taking  things  for 
granted."  She  picks  up  a   large  wooden 
ladle  and  starts  digging  into  her  melon 
with  it. 

Meanwhile  Mowbray  has  entered  with  a 
large  platter  on  which  some  scrambled  eggs 
are  piled  up.  As  Billie  notices  the  ladle  she 
is  trying  to  eat  with,  she  turns  to  Alan 
cheerfully.  "Grosvenor,  don't  you  think  this 
spoon  is  a  little  large  for  such  a  tiny 
melon?" 

"I'm  sorry,  madam,"  Alan  begins,  griev- 
ously embarrassed  but  Billie  doesn't  wait 
for  him  to  finish.  She  turns  to  Connie  again. 

"You  know,  darling,  every  night  when  I 
go  to  bed  I  search  myself." 

"Did  you  ever  find  anything?"  Bonita 
cuts  in. 

"Be  quiet!"  Connie  orders  her  and  adds, 
"Stop  squirming!" 

"And  so  every  night  as  I  lay  down," 
Billie  continues,  "I  ask  myself,  'Emily  Kil- 
bourne— that's  my  name,  you  know— have 
you  counted  your  blessings,  or  are  you  just 
taking  them  for  granted?'  " 

"Mother,  dear,  there's  something  I  must 
tell  you,"  Connie  interrupts. 

"Do,  do— oh,  please  do,"  Billie  urges  her. 
"By  all  means,  do!" 

"It's  about  Ambrose,  mother,"  Connie 
continues. 

"Ambrose,  dear  Ambrose,"  Billie  beams, 
turning  to  her  husband,  Mr.  Kolb.  "Henry, 
I  wish  you  would  stop  at  the  bookstore  to- 
day and  get  me  a  copy  of  Dr.  Gillis'  new 
book  for  Ambrose.  It's  called  "—she  turns 
to  Bonita  who  is  fidgeting  again— "STOP 
SQUIRMING." 

"What  a  name  for  a  book,"  Bonita  mut- 
ters. ■ 

"Grosvenor,"  Billie  rattles  along,  address- 
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Silver  Screen 
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GENTLEMEN  obviously  prefer.. 


BlOt*Dt' 


Picture 


bv  Moo 


LOUIS 


An 


produ 


'Every  Day's  a  Holiday"  ail  right  when  you  can  see 
the  one  and  only  Mae  West  herself  in  a  roaring 
comedy-romance-with-music  set  in  the  hail  and 
hearty  days  of  New  York's  Gay  90's — -a  gala  and 


glittering  picture  featuring  the  antics  of  five  of  the 
greatest  screen  comics  of  our  time...  a  picture  with  the 
dash  of  Mae's  Schiaparelli  gowns  — it'll  have  your 
boy-friend  in  hysterics  and  you  in  a  gale  of  giggles. 


Silver  Screen 


Telegram 

for 

Mrs.  Ruff ! 


•NEVER  A  HUNGRY  MOMENT* 


HOW  AMAZING  NEW  1 
EXTERNAL  REDUCER 

MAKES  YOU  i 

LOSE  WATJ 


SAFELY-  EASILY-QUICKLY-  OrNoCost 


noliouid.pills.orlaxativestotake.no 
dl  eti ng*  no  exerflsi  n  g  *  lose  pounds  &  i nches1 

If  you're  too  fat,  not  due  to  gland 
trouble — If  dieting  is  a  hardship  and  you 
fear  drugs — just  eat  3  square  meals  daily 
and  rub  on  delightful  Dr.  Laun's  stimu- 
lating and  Reducing  BALM.  Pay  noth- 
ing if  reducible  pounds  and  inches  of 
excess  fut  doesn't  melt  away  almost  like 
magic  from  neck,  double  chin,  arms, 
bust,  abdomen,  hips,  calves,  ankles  and 
feet.  You  are  the  judge.  If  the  first  10 
days'  treatment  doesn't  show  the  way 
weight,  regain  slender  fashionable  youthful  curves,  gain  in 
health  and  vigor,  without  one  minute's  discomfort, 
return  the  empty  treatment  for  full  refund.  Reducing  is 
up  to  you! 

SEND  NO  MONEY-TEST  AT  OUR  RISK 

Write  today  for  the  10-day  treatment  of  Dr. 
Laun's  Reducing  and  Stimulating  BALM.  De- 
posit SI. 00  plus  postage  witli  postman  when 
it  arrives.  Money  refund  GUARANTEED  on 
return  of  empty  treatment  if  you're  not  de- 
lighted with  results  in  10  days.  Send  remittance 
with  order  and  we  pay  postage.  Don't  delay. 
Test  this  new  easy  way  to  reduce  at  our  risk. 
Write 
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Dr.  Laun  Sales  Co.,  Dep.  1-SC,  360  N.  Michigan,  Chicago,  III. 


A  scene  from  "Shanghai  Deadline."  Keye  Luke 
bends  over  George  Sanders,  who  lies  helpless  in 
the  lap  of  Dolores  Del  Rio. 


ing  Mowbray,  "I  want  to  see  Ambrose  the 
minute  I  finish  my  breakfast.  Will  you  tell 
him?  I  have  such  high  hopes  for  Ambrose. 
I  have  given  sanctuary  to  many  a  fallen 
man,  but  not  one  I  have  ever  worked  with 
has  given  me  such  quick  response.  Why, 
Henry,  do  you  know— only  yesterday  he 
finished  reading  Dr.  Gillis'  'Seek  And  Ye 
Shall  Find?" 

"He  certainly  took  his  literature  seri- 
ously," Kolb  comments  sourly. 

"Oh,  Henry,  you're  so  funny,"  Billie  gives 
a  prop  laugh  and  then  she  thinks  it  over. 
"No— that  isn't  funny.  I  wonder  why  I 
thought  it  was?" 

Well,  it  seems  Ambrose  was  a  fallen  man 
whom  Billie  took  in  and  during  the  night 
he  has  absconded  with  all  the  silver,  in- 
cluding the  kitchen  silver  and  that's  why 
they're  eating  with  wooden  ladles,  egg 
beaters,  cocktail  strainers,  etc. 

As  they  prepare  to  take  the  scene  again 
Billie  glances  at  her  wooden  spoon.  "1  don't 
think  this  is  so  terribly  large  for  me  to  be 
making  such  a  fuss  about,"  she  remarks  to 
Norman  McLeod,  the  director.  "Everyone 
took  all  the  funny  things  before  I  came  on 
the  set,"  she  adds  ruefully. 

"You  could  use  your  egg  beater  to  stir 
your  coffee  with,"  Bonita  suggests  helpfully. 

Originally  Mowbray  was  supposed  to  be 
passing  an  omelet  but  Connie  got  a  whiff  of 
it  and  thought  the  eggs  were  not  Grade  A, 
so  she  had  her  maid  scramble  a  lot  of  eggs 
on  the  stage. 

"I  don't  blame  you,"  Mowbray  encour- 
ages her.  "This  thing— pointing  to  the  ome- 
let—looks like  a  murder  accident." 

"I  don't  think  I'm  even  speaking  to  you." 
Connie  turns  on  me.  "You  never  come  to 
see  me  any  more." 

"I  don't  even  know  where  you  live  now," 
I  protest. 

"A  fine  excuse,"  she  scoffs.  You  can't 
argue  with  a  Bennett. 

And  so  we  come  to  M-G-M's  super-super- 
super  special.  Years  ago  David  Belasco 
wrote  this  play  for  one  of  the  finest  actresses 
this  country  has  ever  known— Blanche  Bates. 
And  still  later  Puccini  wrote  a  score  to  it 
and  made  an  opera  of  it  for  Caruso  and 
Geraldine  Farrar.  Now  Nelson  Eddy  and 
Jeanette  MacDonald  are  making  a  movie 
of  it  and  I'm  sure  by  the  time  it  reaches 


the  screen  Mr.  Puccini's  lovely  music  will 
have  been  discarded  in  favor  of  some  jingly 
froth  by  Herbert  Stothart  and  there  will  be 
no  more  of  Belasco's  story  than  there  was 
of  "The  Firefly"  and  "Maytime"  when  we 
saw  them. 

Anyhow,  this  scene  is  a  combination  bar 
and  gambling  hell  of  the  old  west.  Walter 
Pidgeon  is  sitting  way  off  at  one  end  pla\- 
ing  solitaire.  He  has  his  pistol  lying  on  the 
table  beside  him.  Suddenly  Miss  Mac- 
Donald,  in  a  cowgirl's  outfit,  with  a  Stetson 
hat  on  her  head,  cowhide  boots  on  and  a 
holster  and  pistol  slung  round  her  hips, 
comes  striding  down  the  aisle  to  Pidge.  She 
pauses  at  his  table,  puts  one  foot  up  on  a 
chair  and  leans  toward  him. 

"Listen  here,  you  trigger-pulling  sheriff, 
what's  the  idea  comin'  in  heah  an'  killin'  off 
mah  customers?"  she  demands. 

"Well,  I—"  he  begins. 

"What'd  you  break  mah  rules  foah?"  she? 
goes  on  furiously. 

"Well,  I  caught  him  cheating  at  the  cards 
and  when  I  called  him  on  it  he  tried  to 
beat  me  to  the  draw,"  Walt  explains. 

"Waal,  Ah  cain't  blame  yuh  for  callin' 
him,"  she  concedes.  "Cheatin'  shuah  is  out- 
side mah  corral.  But,"  firmly,  "Ah  aim  to 
run  the  poker  mah  way  an'  Ah  ain'ta  gonna 
have  you  or  any  other  sagebrush  cata- 
wampus  makin'  a  shootin'  gallery  outa  mah 
place.  Put  yoah  jack  up  on  the  queen.  I 
doan'  mind  yoah  fightin'  in  heah  but  just 
you  do  yoah  shootin'  outside.  Whut  you 
got  yoah  gun  out  now  foah?  Scared  of 
cheatin'  yoahself?" 

There  ought  to  be  some  way  of  putting 
Miss  MacDonald's  accent  in  a  museum  for 
posterity.  I  have  never  heard  anything  like 
it  on  land  or  sea.  But  she  sure  looks  pretty 
and  I'm  sure  whatever  they  give  her  to  sing, 
she'll  sing  to  the  nth  degree.  And,  as  some- 
one once  remarked,  we  can't  have  every- 
thing. 

Next  is  "Return  of  Arsene  Lupin."  This 
features  Virginia  Bruce,  Warren  William 
and  Melvyn  Douglas.  William  plays  a  re- 
tired G-man  who  is  employed  by  an  insur- 
ance company  to  guard  a  $250,000  emerald 
owned  by  John  Halliday.  He  goes  with 
Halliday  and  his  daughter  (Virginia)_  to 
Paris.  Upon  their  arrival  in  Paris,  William 
is  introduced  to  Rene  Farrand  (Douglas)  a 
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retired  country  gentleman  who  is  also  inter- 
ested in  Virginia.  And  if  you  could  see  Vir- 
ginia as  she  looks  today  in  a  white  crepe 
evening  gown  with  a  single  large  brilliant 
buckle  at  her  shoulder,  you  wouldn't  blame 
either  of  them.  You'd  only  envy  them. 

Both  men  are  showing  off,  each  trying 
to  out-do  the  other.  Douglas  does  a  card 
trick.  Then  William  tears  a  telephone  direc- 
tory in  two.  Then  Douglas  does  a  trick  with 
a  coin.  As  he  finishes,-  he  remarks,  "That 
should  definitely  make  it  my  dance." 

"Each  of  you  is  supreme  in  his  own  field 
—which  isn't  dancing,"  Virginia  observes 
judicially. 

Just  then  there  is  a  terrific  scuffle  outside 
the  French  window.  A  minute  later  a  watch- 
man hauls  a  tough-looking  individual  into 
the  room.  You  may  think  the  thief  is  about 
to  be  caught  (did  I  tell  you  the  emerald 
was  stolen?)  but  this  guy  is  only  a  petty 
racketeer.  A  couple  of  people  have  to  be 
killed  and  there  are  some  surprise  twists 
and  turns  to  be  unfolded  before  the  fade- 
out.  But,  at  the  end,  there  is  Virginia  wait- 
ing for  the  lucky  man,  which  should  make 
the  rest  of  the  picture  worthwhile. 

From  the  excitement  of  Arserie  Lupin 
and  the  beauty  of  Virginia  to  the  sordidne'ss 
of  a  small  town  where  the  congregation 
haggle  with  the  minister  over  his  meagre 
salary  and  the  minister  has  trouble  with 
his  son,  is  a  long  leap.  But  we  make  it 
simply  by  moving  from  one  stage  to  an- 
other where  "Benefits  Forgot,"  starring 
Walter  Huston,  James  Stewart  and  Beulah 
Bondi,  is  shooting. 

Huston,  as  the  preacher,  has  lived  for 
years  in  this  small  town  with  his  wife,  Miss 
Bondi,  and  his  son,  Stewart.  Jim  has  grown 
from  boyhood  to  manhood  here  but  he  has 
always  resented  having  to  wear  the  cast-off 
clothes  of  the  parishioners  which  are  given 
his  family  as  part  of  his  father's  pay.  Once 
he  and  his  father  are  out  when  a  woman 
gives  him  a  patched  coat.  He  waits  until 
she  is  out  of  sight  and  then  furiously  throws 
it  down.  Huston  orders  him  to  pick  it  up 
and  put  it  on.  When  Jim  refuses  there  is  a 
fight  between  father  and  son  and  Jim  gets 
a  sound  thrashing,  ft  is  Sunday  and  he 
stumbles  home. 

Beulah  is  standing  before  the  sideboard 
putting  the  finishing  touches  to  her  toilette. 
There  is  something  pathetic  in  the  way  she 
smooths  and  pats  her  faded  hair  and  ar- 
ranges her  well-worn  dress.  She  turns 
quickly  as  Jim  enters. 


James  Stewart  has  a  strong  part 
in   "Benefits    Forgot."    A  scene 
with   Beulah    Bondi,   who  plays 
the  role  of  his  mother. 
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WE  MODERNS  NEED  DENTYNE! 

Many  dentists  recommend 
Dentyne  as  a  sensible  daily 
health  habit.  Its  specially 
firm  consistency  occasions 
more  vigorous  chewing  — 
provides  needed  exercise  — 
aids  mouth  health.  A  beauty 
habit  too!  It  helps  keep  teeth 
whiter  — your  smile  lovelier! 

TASTE  THAT  SMOOTH,  SPICY 


,~KtEP_ 


HELPS  KEEP  TEETH  WHITE 

...  MOUTH  HEALTHY 


itself!  And  you'll  appreciate 
another  exclusive  Dentyne 
feature  —  the  shape  of  the 
package.  It  lies  neatly  flat 
in  your  pocket  or  purse  — 


FLAVOR — a  luscious  treat  in    conveniently  at  hand. 

DENTYNE 

DELICIOUS  CHEWING  GUM 
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DO  YOUR  EYES 
HAVE  U"? 

•  Express  your  personality  by 
your  eyes — reveal  their  size  and 
brilliance  with  a  frame  of  sweep- 
ing lashes!  Kurlash  in  a  few 
seconds  curls  them,  without  heat 
or  cosmetics — adds  to  their  appar- 
ent length,  gives  depth  and  glam- 
our to  the  eyes.  Only  $1  at  all 
good  stores. 

Send  your  name,  address 
and  coloring  to  Jane  Heath, 
Dept.  3,  and  receive  free  a 
complete  personal  color  chart 
and  booklet  on  eye  make-up. 

THE  KURLASH  COMPANY 
Rochester,  New  York,   U.  S.  A. 


Copyright  193S.  Kurlash  Co..  Inc. 

PSORIASIS 

Don't  suffer  needlessly  from  this  obstinate,  repulsive  scaly 
skin  disease.  Psoriasis  which  you  may  believe  to  be 
ECZEMA.  Use  PSORA-DERMA,  the  new  guaranteed  treat- 
ment- Regardless  of  how  bad  your  case  is,  or  how  dis- 
couraged you  may  be  after  trying:  other  preparations 
without  success  its  results  will  astonish  you.  psora- 
derma  is  a  scientific  development,  perfected  by  a  pharma- 
cist after  many  years  of  research  work.  It  is  guaranteed  to 
give  you  relief  in  two  weeks  or  we  will  return  your  money 
promptly.  You  risk  nothing.  Mail  25c  for  liberal  trial  size 
immediately.  Try  it  and  you'll  bless  the  day  you  read  this 
advertisement.  Don't  wait,   write  at  once. 

UNION   LABORATORIES,   Dept.  S  2,   Box  115. 
Lin  wood  Station,   Detroit.  Michigan 


Personal  to  Fat  Girls!  -  Now  you  can  si™ 

down  your  face  and  figure  without  strict  dieting 
or  back-breaking  exercises.  Just  eat  sensibly  and 
take  4  Marmola  Prescription  Tablets  a  day  until 
you  have  lost  enough  fat  —  then  stop. 

Marmola  Prescription  Tablets  contain  the  same 
element  prescribed  by  most  doctors  in  treating 
their  fat  patients.  Millions  of  people  are  using 
them  with  success.  Don't  let  others  think  you 
have  no  spunk  and  that  your  will-power  is  as 
flabby  as  your  flesh.  Start  with  Marmola  today 
and  win  the  slender  lovely  figure  rightfully  yours. 


Jimmie  Durante,  Fred  Allen  and  Louise  Hovick 
go  dramatic  for  this  sequence  of  the  musical, 
"Sally,  Irene  and  Mary." 


"Jason!"  she  exclaims  in  astonishment  at 
his  appearance. 

"Hello,  mom,"  he  answers  shortly. 

"Why  aren't  you  with  your  father?"  she 
asks  but  he  avoids  her  gaze.  "What  hap- 
pened, dear?"  she  persists  and  then  has  a 
moment  of  fright.  "Has  anything  happened 
to— to— " 

"No,  he's  all  right,"  Jim  mutters,  im- 
patiently. 

"Go  wash  your  face,  dear,"  she  continues 
more  gently.  "It's  nearly  time  for  meeting." 

And  then  Jim  whirls  and  faces  her 
squarely,  showing  his  face  cut  and  bleeding 
from  the  fight  with  his  father.  "What's  on 
my  face— you  can't  wash  off!"  he  cries. 

"You've  been  fighting,"  she  ejaculates, 
looking  at  him  closely,  and  then,  as  he  nods 
sullenly,  "With  whom?" 

"Pop!" 

"You— fought— with  your  father!"  she 
gasps.  He  nods.  For  a  moment  they  stare  at 
each  other  aghast.  Then,  suddenly,  all  the 
sordidness  of  the  years  rolls  over  her— the 
frustration  of  her  life  seeps  into  her  veins 
and  permeates  her.  She  has  sacrificed  every- 
thing. And  for  what?  To  have  it  end  in  a 
fight  between  her  husband  and  son.  She  tot- 
ters to  a  chair  and  collapses,  sobs  wracking 
her  body.  And,  as  she  sobs,  the  sound  of  the 
church  bell  in  the  distance,  comes  softly 
over  the  scene. 

There  is  much  more  to  this  scene.  I  wish 
I  had  space  to  give  it  to  you  in  its  entirety 
for  I  have  seldom  witnessed  more  gripping, 
heart-rending  acting.  As  these  two  play  this 
scene  they  reach  in  and  tear  the  heart  right 
out  of  you.  Nor  was  I  the  only  one  on  the 
set  affected.  Props,  grips  and  electricians 
were  furtively  wiping  their  eyes. 

After  this  I  need  a  few  moments  in  which 
to  pull  myself  together.  So  I  leave  M-G-M 
and  proceed  to— 

2  0th  Century-Fox 

OUR  pictures  going  here  but  I  have  al- 
ready  told  you  about  "Happy  Ending." 
The  others,  "Sally,  Irene  and  Mary"  (with 
Alice  Faye,  Joan  Davis,  Marjorie  Weaver, 
Fred  Allen,  Louise  Hovick,  Tony  Martin, 
Gregory  Ratoff  and  Jimmie  Durante  in  the 
leads),  "Shanghai  Deadline"  (with  George 
Sanders  and  June  Lang)  and  "Love  On  A 
Budget"  (the  Jones  Family)  are  all  shooting. 

The  only  principals  working  on  the  first 
named  are  Gregorv  Ratoff  and  Fred  Allen. 


F 


Ratoff  is  a  wealthy,  eccentric  nobleman  and 
Allen  is  the  manager  of  the  three  girls.  He 
promises  them  the  world  but  the  best  he 
has  been  able  to  do  is  get  them  jobs  in  a 
manicure  shop.  Once  Ratoff  gets  Alice  to 
sing  for  him  and  Allen  comes  in  during  the 
song,  immediately  announcing  a  salary  ad- 
justment must  be  made  since  the  girls  are 
entertaining  as  well  as  manicuring.  Since 
it's  all  Ratoff's  fault,  one  word  leads  to  an- 
other and  Ratoff  sets  on  Allen  with  his 
cane,  reducing  the  joint  to  a  shambles  in 
the  course  of  the  fight.  A  short  time  later 
Allen  is  dispossessed  from  his  office  for  non- 
payment of  rent.  As  he  sits  on  the  sidewalk 
among  his  furniture  Ratoff  spies  him  and 
immediately  starts  in  pursuit.  Allen,  think- 
ing Greg  is  after  him  with  the  cane  again, 
flees  with  Ratoff  in  hot  pursuit.  There 
being  no  other  way  out,  Allen  shins  up  a 
light  pole,  with  Greg  standing  at  his  feet, 
arms  outstretched. 

"Wait!  Wait!"  Greg  implores. 

"This  is  private  property,"  Allen  warns 
him  as  he  clings  to  the  light  pole.  "If  you 
come  up  here  you're  trespassing." 

"Mr.  Amalgamated,  please!"  Greg  de- 
claims. "You  are  looking  on  a  man  who  is 
sufferink  sawmthink  sansayshunal!  I  can- 
not eatink.  I  cannot  sleepink.  I  can  only 
drinkink.  Und  for  vy?" 

"I  give  up,"  Allen  answers,  slightly  be- 
wildered. "Why?" 

"For  luff!"  sighs  Mr.  Ratoff,  his  mind's 
eye  on  Alice. 

The  only  thing  funny  about  this  scene  to 
me  is  Ratoff's  dialect— but  that's  enough. 
I  never  expect  to  see  anyone  funnier  in  a 
picture  than  Gregory. 

The  next  picture,  "Shanghai  Deadline," 
is  designed  for  half  of  a  dual  bill  so  I 
suppose  there  is  no  use  giving  you  all  the 
plot  and  dialogue.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  June 
Lang  has  won  a  newspaper  contest  in  her 
home  town  of  Sacramento,  Calif.,  and  been 
rewarded  with  a  trip  to  the  Orient.  The 
scene  I  witness  is  where  she  scrapes  up  an 
acquaintance  with  George  Sanders  aboard 
ship.  But  one  thing  in  the  dialogue  sticks 
with  me.  She  gushes  over  his  being  "a 
soldier  of  fortune." 

"My  dear  young  lady,"  he  explains 
patiently,  "that  is  merely  a  romantic  term 
for  an  unemployed  vagabond." 

I  don't  know  George  and  I  don't  know 
[Continued  on  page  8o] 
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(T  op  to  bot- 
tom) Maureen 
O'Sullivan,  Ed- 
gar Kennedy, 
Annabella  and 
Tony  Martin. 
Their  ears  must 
burn! 


Silver 
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was  being  smart— but 

Annabella  arrived  on  the  lot  Simone  called 
on  her  (they  had  met  only  once  before  in 
France),  and  then  proceeded  to  take  her 
house  hunting. 

When  Annabella  had  leased  the  home 
of  Director  John  Cromwell,  Simone,  know- 
ing all  about  those  Hollywood1  servant 
problems,  sent  over  her  own  staff  to  take 
charge  of  Annabella's  household.  The  two 
shop  together  and  lunch  together,  and  An- 
nabella has  asked  for,  and  received,  a  dress- 
ing room  adjoining  Simone's  in  the  Star's 
Building. 

ANN  SOTHERN  was  greatly  amused 
*  Mhe  other  day  when  she  received  a  letter 
from  her  eighty-three  year  old  grandmother. 
"Ann  dear,"  wrote  grandma,  "I  liked  your 


CDGAR  KENNEDY  was  rendered  speech- 
JL,  less  when  a  green  young  girl  player, 
after  finding  that  her  studio  was  not  taking 
up  her  option,  rushed  over  to  him  and  all 
breathless,  said:  "I've  got  something  on 
somebody— whom  do  I  tell  it  to?" 

 „ 

C PEAKING  of  mustaches,  you  have  no  idea 
•J  how  important  that  bit  of  lip  adornment 
is  to  the  leading  men  of  the  cinema.  The 
preview  cards  which  were  mailed  in  by  the 
San  Francisco  fans,  after  the  "sneak"  pre- 
view of  "True  Confession"  there,  had  far 
more  to  say  about  Fred  MacMurray's  mus- 
tache than  about  the  picture  itself.  And 
ever  since  Tony  Martin  wore  a  mustache  in 
"Ali  Baba  Goes  to  Town"  they  will  tell 
you  at  the  studio  that  his  fan  mail  has 
practically  tripled. 

The  other  day  Tony  was  having  a  pleas- 
ant game  of  golf  out  at  Lakeside  when  he 
was  called  to  the  phone  and  informed  that 
Darryl  Zanuck  wished  to  see  him  at  once. 
"What  have  I  done  now,"  poor  Tony 
groaned,  trying  to  think  over  all  his  sins. 
Maybe  they  had  decided  he  wasn't  any 
good,  and  wanted  to  break  his  contract. 

He  was  almost  a  nervous  wreck  by  the 
time  he  had  dashed  into  Mr.  Zanuck's  of- 
fice. "Mr.  Zanuck  isn't  here,"  the  secretary 
told  him.  "But  he  left  you  this  message." 
Frantically,  and  convinced  of  the  worst, 
Tony  tore  open  the  envelop  and  read, 
"Dear  Mr.  Martin,  please  grow  a  mustache. 
Darryl  Zanuck." 

« — •'<%>» — « 

A.  ND  speaking  of  preview  cards  Carole 
■*  Lombard,  who  is  one  movie  star,  at 
least,  who  can  laugh  at  herself,  is  splitting 
her  sides  over  one  of  the  cards  which  was 
received  by  the  studio  after  the  preview 
of  "True  Confession."  Where  it  says:  What 
did  you  think  of  the  picture?  the  fan  had 
written,  "I  didn't  like  'My  Man  Godfrey' 
either." 

• — «<§>» — ■ 

THOUGH  everyone  predicted  fine  and 
^  fancy  feuds  when  the  French  star  Anna- 
bella was  brought  to  the  same  studio, 
Twentieth  Century-Fox,  where  Simone 
Simon  is  starred,  it  seems  that  Hollywood 
is  to  be  cheated  this  time  out  of  one  of  its 
favorite  sports. 

Maybe  she  was  being  nice— or  maybe  she 
anyway,  the  moment 


Arthur  Treach- 
er. How  would 
you   like   to  be 
his  butler? 


last  picture  very  much,  but  why  do  you 
insist  upon  standing  so  near  the  camera?" 

And  Arthur  Treacher  has  discovered  that 
his  severest  critic  is  a  nephew  in  Paris  to 
whom  he  sends  a  monthly  check.  The 
nephew  recently  wrote  Mr.  Treacher  that 
he  had  finally  gotten  around  to  seeing  one 
of  his  pictures,  and  he  didn't  think  he  was 
funny  at  all.  To  which  Treacher  replied, 
"Enclosed  you  will  find  a  check  for  one 
dollar.  The  rest  of  your  remittance  will  go 
towards  dramatic  lessons  for  myself." 

,,  „<§>„  n 

VY/HEN  Jane  Withers  presented  her 
*  *  school  teacher  with  a  kitten  lor  the 
latter 's  birthday,  Miss  Lola  Figland  thanked 
her  and  inquired  what  breed  it  was.  Replied 
Jane,  very  seriously:  "It's  a  pure,  perfect 
alley  cat." 

A/tARLENE  DIETRICH  forgot  all  her 
*■  *  *  poise  and  laconic  dignity  at  the  Basil 
Rathbone  party  and  danced  the  Big  Apple 
with  Bill  Haines,  and  they  do  say  that  it  is 
the  best  Big  Apple  they've  ever  had  in 
Hollywood. 

■ — — » 

'THE  antique  maniacs  of  America  look 
*■  with  envious  eye  upon  Maureen  O'Sul- 
livan's  collection  which  she  recently 
brought  back  from  Europe.  When  she 
wasn't  emoting  with  Robert  Taylor  at  the 
London  studio  she  was  prowling  around 
the  countryside  gathering  up  gadgets. 

The  pride  and  joy  of  her  loot  is  an  an- 
tique key  to  an  old  wine  cellar  which  she 
is  having  mounted  to  serve  as  a  knocker 
for  her  front  door. 

» — »#" — » 

TUST  when  we  had  decided  that  human- 
~)  ity,  along  with  the  stock  market,  was 
reaching  for  a  new  low,  we  are  told  this 
story  about  Sonja  Henie,  which  her  friends 
swear  is  true.  A  jeweler,  it  seems,  was  show- 
ing an  array  of  diamond  bracelets  to  Sonja 
on  the  "Happy  Landing"  set. 

Sonja  chose  one  she  liked  particularly, 
but  before  she  purchased  it  she  called  the 
wardrobe  girl,  Marguerite  Royce,  to  ask  her 
opinion.  The  girl  raved  so  excitedly  over 
its  beauty  that  Sonja  bought  it,  presented 
it  to  her,  and  then  told  the  jeweler  that 
she  was  sorry  she  couldn't  afford  another 
'  for  herself.  Marguerite,  it  goes  without  say- 
ing, is  the  most  dazedly  happy  girl  in 
Hollywood. 

n  ik^>l  n 

("^UR  favorite  kiddie  story  of  the  month 
— '  has  to  do  with  Shirley  Temple.  A 
youthful  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  admirer 
of  Shirley  long-distanced  the  dimpled  star. 
The  call  was  put  through  to  the  "Rebecca 
of  Sunnybrook  Farm"  set  while  Shirley  was 
in  the  midst  of  a  scene. 

The  take  finished,  Shirley  rushed  to  the 
telephone,  thrilled  at  the  idea  of  talking 
to  someone  miles  away,  but  the  operator 
announced  the  call  had  been  cancelled. 
Shirley  climbed  ruefully  down  from  the 
stool,  and  then  a  thought  struck  her. 
Turning  to  her  mother  she  laughed  and 
remarked:  "I'll  bet  her  Mama  came  home 
earlier  than  she  thought  she  would." 


Hollywood 
Is 


(Left  to  right) 
Eddie  Mannix, 
Darryl  Zanuck 
and  Robert  Mont- 
gomery. Big  shots 
now,  but  it  hasn't 
spoiled  them. 


THERE  are  two  cities  in  the  world  that  arouse  a  definite  chip- 
on-the-shoulder  reaction  in  those  who  arrive  in  them  for  the 
first  time.  Those  two  cities  are  New  York  and  Hollywood, 
California.  In  seventeen  years  as  a  reporter  on  New  York  papers, 
it  fell  to  my  lot  to  show  the  city  to  a  score  of  visitors  from 
Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Kansas  City  and  other 
large  communities. 

Invariably  their  attitude,  upon  seeing  New  York,  was  hostile  if 
not  actually  belligerent.  "So  this  is  New  York,"  you  could  imagine 
them  saying  as  they  looked  at  the  overpowering  physical  panorama 
of  giant  skyscrapers  splitting  the  sky.  No  doubt  at  all  that  the 
greatest  city  in  the  world  does  give  a  visitor  an  inferiority  com- 
plex. The  vastness  of  it  smothers  ego,  the  noise  of  it  drowns  out 
the  echo  of  your  home  town  reputation,  the  coldness  of  its  stone 
canyons  chills  the  warmth  that  you  brought  from  Main  Street. 
It's  the  same  with  Hollywood. 

Now  it  never  occurred  to  me  that,  some  day,  I'd  experience  this 
same  wretched  feeling,  but  then,  quite  suddenly,  Harvey  Deuell, 
managing  editor  of  The  News,  asked  me  if  I'd  like  to  shift  from 
Broadway  to  Hollywood.  Frankly,  I  was  delighted.  It  was  like  a 
ballplayer  being  shifted  from  one  major  league  club,  after  years 
of  service,  to  another,  and  the  prospect  was  stimulating.  It  was 
in  that  happy  frame  of  mind  that  I  loaded  my  typewriter  aboard 
the  Twentieth  Century  Limited  and  started  west.  My  good 
cheer  was  still  at  par  when  we  left  Chicago  on  The  Chief,  and, 
looking  back,  I  seem  to  recall  that  even  at  Albuquerque,  my  mood 
was  buoyant  and  expansive. 

Thirty  minutes  outside  of  Los  Angeles,  however,  for  no  apparent 
reason,  I  found  that  I  had  a  chip  on  my  shoulder. 

"So  this  is  Hollywood,"  I  sneered  inwardly.  Through  the  com- 
partment windows  rows  of  palm  trees  were  visible:  "Florida  palm 
trees  have  these  skinned  to  death,"  I  thought  to  myself.  In  my 
heart,  I  knew  what  was  happening;  I  was  3,000  miles  from  Broad- 
way and  scared  to  death  of  what  was  directly  ahead.  On  Broad- 
way, I  had  been  a  big  shot;  out  here  it  was  entirely  possible  that 
I'd  be  just  another  guy  named  Joe.  With  painful  exactness,  I 
recalled  the  words  of  that  famous  Chicago  banker,  on  his  first  trip 
to  New  York:  "In  my  city,  Mr.  Sullivan,  everybody  knows  me 
and  they  sort  of  cater  to  me,  but  here  I'm  so  completely  unim- 
portant." 

Unimportant,  that's  the  best  way  to  describe  how  you  feel 
when  you  arrive  in  Hollywood!  Unimportant,  insignificant.  For 
this  is  a  world  out  of  focus,  a  world  of  lost  proportions,  and  you 
lose  your  sense  of  proportion  too. 

When  you  regain  that,  you  begin  to  like  Hollywood  and  its 
people,  and  regain  it  you  must  if  you  will  just  consider  that  the 
important  people  out  here  are  small-town  boys  and  girls  who 
made  good.  Remember,  for  instance,  that  suave  Robert  Mont- 
gomery acquired  that  screen  suavity  in  Beacon,  N.-Y.,  and  you 
restore  him  to  focus.  It's  the  same  with  the  rest  of  them  if  you 
will  only  remind  yourself  of  it:  Glenda  Farrell,  for  instance, 
comes  from  Enid,  Oklahoma;  Virginia  Bruce  is  a  small  city  girl, 
from  Minneapolis;  Dick  Powell  came  from  Mt.  View,  Ark.;  Irene 


Dunne  went  to 
school  in  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky: 
Myrna  Loy  got 
her  freckles  as  a 
kid  in  Helena, 
Montana,  which 
also  produced 

mm  — ■'  n-i-i^      Gary  Cooper; 

/  Fred  Astaire  is 

i_m    ^^^HB  from  Omaha, 

and  Gladys  Swarthout  comes  from  Deep 
Water,  Mo. 

With  perspective  restored,  I  started  out 
to  cover  Hollywood  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Syndicate.  But,  unconsciously,  I 
was  hoping  that  I'd  encounter  ridiculous 
things  to  jeer  at,  in  the  sophisticated 
manner.  The  opportunity  was  not  long 
in  arriving.  Darryl  Zanuck,  vice-president  in  charge  of  production 
of  20th  Century-Fox  pictures,  acceded  to  my  request  that  he 
permit  me  to  watch  him  "cut"  one  of  his  big  pictures,  "In  Old 
Chicago."  Zanuck,  the  Wahoo,  Nebraska  boy  who  made  good,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  best  "cutter"  in  the  business,  his  shrewd 
elimination  of  scenes  supplying  pace  and  punch.  There  were  per- 
haps fifteen  of  us  in  the  small  projection  room  when  he  went  to 
work  at  9  p.m.  The  picture  was  projected  one  reel  at  a  time, 
and  when  the  reel  ended,  Zanuck  would  trim  a  shot  here,  dis- 
card fifty  feet  there.  The  tightening-up  process  was  interesting. 
One  reel  succeeded  another,  each  one  being  subjected  to  the  blue- 
pencilling  that  a  managing  editor  might  impose  on  a  reporter's 
story. 

After  the  fourth  reel,  they  sent  out  for  soft  drinks.  Fidel  La 
Barba,  former  world's  flyweight  champion,  now  employed  by 
Zanuck,  attended  to  this  and  served  the  drinks.  As  he  removed 
the  metal  caps  from  the  bottles,  La  Barba  pocketed  them,  and 
when  he  had  finished  serving  the  drinks,  the  former  ring  cham- 
pion started  dropping  the  metal  caps  on  the  floor,  a  space  of  a 
few  feet  between  each  one. 

Curiously  I  observed  this  procedure,  wondering  what  it  pres- 
aged. I  hadn't  long  to  wait.  Zanuck,  with  a  walking  stick  in  his 
hand,  arose  from  his  chair  and  started  pacing  up  and  down  the 
room,  mulling  over  some  point  of  dialogue  in  his  mind.  Suddenly 
he  stopped,  and  carefully  took  a  polo  swing  at  one 
of  the  caps.  He  missed  it,  swung  again.  He  moved 
to  the  next  target,  then  to  the  third  until  finally 
he'd  banged  all  of  them  out  of  sight.  La  Barba, 
under  cover  of  fresh  requests  for  drinks,  again 
covered  the  floor  for  Zanuck's  next  artillery  range 
practice. 

Here,  I  thought  to  myself,  was  a  scene  better 
than  any  which  George  S.  Kaufman  had  projected 
satirically  in  "Once  In  a  Lifetime,"  the  play  which 
spoofed  Hollywood  unmercifully.  I  knew  just 
how  to  write  it  too,  to  extract  the  fullest  sardonic 
flavor  from  this  picture  of  the  genius  of  cinema 
swinging  his  walking  stick  as  his  brain  wrestled 
with  the  problem  of 
a  $2,000,000  picture. 

The  lights  went  out 
in  the  projection  room, 
and  in  the  pitch-black- 
ness relieved  only  by  the 
silver  reflections  of  Don 
Ameche,  Tyrone  Power 
and  Alice  Brady  on  the 
screen,  I  pulled  myself 
up  sharply. 

What  possible  differ- 
ence did  it  make  if 
Zanuck  hit  bottle  caps 
so  long  as  he  did  a  good 
job  in  cutting  "In  Old 
Chicago?"  Wasn't  it 
more  significant  that 
this     wiry     little  Ne- 
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braskan,  after  putting  in  a  full  clay  at  the  studio,  was  now  engaged 
in  a  night  shift  that  would  not  release  him  until  4  a.m.?  Wasn't 
it  a  belter  story  to  point  out,  that  in  seven  hours  of  observing 
him  critically,  I  was  compelled  to  marvel  at  his  fine  story-con- 
struction mind,  and  his  instinct  for  drama?  Wouldn't  it  be  more 
interesting  for  perhaps  1,000,000  people  who  own  stock  in  his 
company,  to  learn  that  his  ability  to  concen- 
trate was  demonstrated  time  and  again  during 
the  long  night,  when  to  fortify  his  arguments 
about  certain  scenes,  he  quoted  lines  of  dia- 
logue, and  instantly  named  the  scenes  which 
should  be  scissored? 

Certainly,  here  was  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
tort the  bottle-cap 
scene  into  a  caricature 
of  a  Hollywood  mas- 
ter-mind at  work,  but 
if  I  yielded  to  it,  I'd 
only  be  fashioning  a 
cruel  caricature  of  my 
own  mentality. 

You  might  ridicule, 
if    you    wished,  the 


5^ 


A  famous  opera 
star,  Gladys 
Swarthout,  and 
(above)  Virginia 
Bruce  consider 
themselves  lucky 
and  let  it  go  at 
that.  (Left)  Lots 
of  people  would 
like  to  see  what 
Enid,  Oklahoma, 
looks  like.  For 
that's  the  town 
that  produced 
Glenda  Farrell. 
(Extreme  left) 
Ask  the  grocer  at 
Mt.  View,  Ark., 
about  Dick  Pow- 
ell. He  saw  him 
grow  up. 


■ 


magnificent  mansion  in 
which  Jack  Warner  lives, 
by  pointing  out  that  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  lav- 
ishness,  he  shows  you  first 
a  stack  of  twelve  hill-billy 
records  on  the  automatic 
reloading  phonograph, 
and  explains  tnat  by 
pressing  a  bewildering 
array  of  buttons,  you  can 
sound  off  these  hill-billy 
laments  and  caterwauls  in  every  room,  or  even  make  them 
audible  on  the  tennis  courts  or  at  the  swimming  pool. 
But  the  question  is,  does  Jack  Warner  take  this  mag- 
nificent place  in  his  stride.  Let's  ask  him,  as  a  reporter. 
"I  hardly  ever  live  here,"  he  tells  you.  "I  use  it  to  im- 
press people  with  whom  I  do  business.  Foreign  dignitaries 
take  one  look  at  this  place  and  say  to  themselves:  'Hell, 
if  the  Warners  have  homes  like  these,  they're  the  people 
to  sign  with.'  "  The  same  idea  is  carried  out  in  his  office 
at  the  Burbank  studios.  You  reach  his  desk  across  a  wide 
sweep  of  rugs:  "By  the  time  they  get  to  my  desk,  and 
whether  they  like  it  or  not,  they're  impressed,"  says 
Warner.  "We  deal  with  temperamental  people  and  the 
idea  is  to  dazzle  them,  overpower  them." 

The  powers  in  Hollywood  spend  some  of  their  time 
in  playing  practical  jokes  on  one  another.  RKO  studio 
boss,  Sam  Briskin,  was  jockeyed  into  a  position  where  his 
picture  was  taken  with  three  visiting  Congressman.  Too 
late,  Briskin  learned  that  the  "Congressmen"  with  whom 
he'd  posed  were  three  character  actors.  Too  late,  like- 
wise, did  Sam  Bischoff,  Warner  producer,  learn  that  the 
"representative"  ot  Floyd  Odium,  New  York  financier, 
who  expressed  a  financial  interest  in  Bischoff's  razor 
factory,  was  a  fraud  hired  from  the  Central  Casting 
Agency.  [Continued  on  page  75] 
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Snapping  At 

the  Stars 


Flashshots  Of  The  Picture  Players  Who  Visit 
Ala^da  Lane  To  Catch  Up 
On  Their  Who's  Who 


Director  Wesley  Ruggles  looked  a  little 
bored  when  I  snapped  his  picture,  probably 
feeling  it  was  useless  and  foolish  to  shoot 
anyone  so  expert  themselves  at  shooting. 
That  afternoon  I  had  had  a  small  cocktail 
party  and  he  had  come  in  glowing  with 
enthusiasm  over  the  day  he  had  spent  with 
his  small  son.  He  had  taken  him  several 
times  to  the  zoo  and  not  knowing  just  what 
would  amuse  extreme  youth  hit  on  the 
happy  idea  of  a  trip  across  the  Hudson 
on  a  ferry  boat.  The  kid  was  enchanted, 
so  very  enchanted,  that  they  had  spent 
the  whole  afternoon   going  over  and 
i     back.  Dorothy  Mackaill,  who  is  utter!) 


In  the  ladies'  dress- 
ing room,  the  in- 
trepid cameraman 
discovers  Mary 
Brian  combing  her 
hair  while  she  chats 
with    June  Clyde. 


WHEN  the  "Norman'die"  docked,  bringing  back  to  America 
the  No.  i  glamour  girl  of  the  movies,  the  pulse  of  New 
York  beat  just  a  little  faster.  She  rushed  olf  first  to  her 
suite  at  the  Waldorf  and  then  without  even  changing  went  with 
three  admiring  men  to  her  favorite  night  club.  When  I  took  her 
photo  unexpectedly,  she  protested:  "Why,  I  haven't  even  any 
powder  on  my  face."  A  little  later  a  couple  from  Cleveland  came 
in.  After  sitting  at  the  bar  beside  Dietrich  for  quite  a  while,  they 
called  me  over.  It  seems  they  were  disappointed  at  not  having  any 
celebrities  to  gape  at.  When  I  explained  that  the  slim  reddish- 
haired  young  woman  two  down  from  them  in  a  pale  green  chiffon 
evening  gown  was  Mrs.  John  Jacob  Astor  they  were  delighted,  but 
when  I  pointed  out  Dietrich  in  her  severe  tailored  gray  suit  with 
its  split  skirt,  they  almost  fainted  away  in  a  dither  of  joy.  All  of 
which  proves  but  once  again  the  old  proverb  that  what  one  seeks 
afield  is  usually  right  beside  you. 


Jon  Hall,  now  a 
personage,  goes 
clubbing  with  Nat- 
alie  Schaefer. 
(Right)  Alice  Faye 
is  interested  in  the 
pictures  of  the 
other  stars  in  the 
lounge  of  a  5  2nd 
Street  rendezvous. 
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Janet  Gaynor  is 
surprised  to  see  a 
camera  looking  into 
her  car.  (Left,  cen- 
ter) Marlene  Die- 
trich stops  to  greet 
her  friends  before 
she  journeys  home 
to  Hollywood. 


The  cigarette  girl 
should  be  pleased 
at  Bruce  Cabot's 
frank  look  of  ap- 
proval. 


t 


charming,  even  if  she  does 
own  sixty-eight  different, 
complete,  tailored  outfits, 
was  with  him  when  I  photo- 
graphed this  picture. 

Like  Sylvia  Sidney,  Janet  Gaynor  can  be  most 
elusive  and  difficult  when  it  comes  to  being  photo- 
graphed. Her  freckles  make  her  best  excuse,  but  yet 
her  friends  say  her  favorite  photo  is  the  one  of 
herself  in  "A  Star  Is  Born,"  showing  the  different 
eyebrows  sketched  on  her  face  by  the  beauty  expert, 
so  one  wonders.  To  escape  too  much  publicity  when 
she  was  in  New  York  she  and  Tyrone  Power  went 
to  obscure  and  often  shabby  places  where  the 
proprietors,  unused  to  such  a  wealth  of  celebrities, 
promptly  notified  all  the  newspapers  and  they  were 
besieged  by  press  photographers,  which  served  them 
jolly  well  right.  I  stationed  myself  on  the  far  side 
of  her  car  one  night  when  she  was  going  home  and 
caught  this  particularly  happy  shot  of  her  as  she 


(Above)  Jack  La 
Rue  and  Shannon 
Dean  do  the  "Big 
Apple."  (Left)  The 
director,  Wesley 
Ruggles,  while  in 
New  York,  enter- 
tains the  former 
star,  Dorothy  Mac- 
kaill. 


stepped  in.  Even  in  the 
faint  half-light  she  must 
have  seen  me  for.  who- 
ever before  got  in  a  car  with  such  a 
happy  expression,  save  perhaps  a  bride. 

One  night  at  the  theatre,  I  spotted 
Loretta  Young  with  the  Fredric 
Marches  and  lost  no  time  in  getting  a 
picture  of  them.  Miss  Young's  escort 
was  Stanley  Kahn  of  New  York,  whom 
I  recognized  as  having  photographed 
dining  with  her  the  same  night  at  the 
Colony.  Later  on  when  they  turned  up 
in  a  night  club  she  asked  to  pose  alone 
and  teased  me  about  always  catching 
her  with  the  same  man.  "After  all,"  she 
said,  "I've  been  out  with  different 
people  every  night  I've  been  in  New 
York  and  you  would  have  to  photo- 
graph me  different  places  with  the 
same  man  and  give  the  impression  I'm 
out  constantly  with  him."  She  had  on 
a  beautiful  dress  of  white  crepe  with 
a  scarlet  twisted  arrangement  of  the 
same  material  falling  from  the  shoul- 
ders behind  and  wore  her  ermine  coat. 

I  met  Mary  Brian  one  night  as  she 
arrived  at  El  Morocco  and  told  her  I 
wanted  an  informal  snap,  so  she  said 
she  would  pose  as  soon  as  she  and 
June  Clyde  had  washed  up.  Now  there 
was  an  idea,  about  the  only  place  I've  never  taken  a  photo  is  in 
the  Ladies  Room  of  a  night  club,  and  remembering  the  amusing 
scene  in  the  stage  play  "The  Women,"  which  was  laid  in  one,  I 
barged  in  for  a  second  to  get  one.  Later,  Miss  Brian,  who  is  great 
fun,  stopped  to  talk  to  Rudy  Vallee  and  John  Perona,  the  hand- 
some owner  of  El  Morocco. 

Jon  Hall's  visit  east  for  the  opening  of  "Hurricane"  was  a  great 
success.  Jewelers  presented  him  with  gold  and  platinum  cigarette 
boxes,  haberdashers  with  dressing  gowns  and  pyjamas  and  lovely 
ladies  with  no  end  of  compliments.  The  night  I  saw  him  he  was 
at  one  of  the  most  amusing  Sunday  evening  parties  at  the  Pierre, 
arranged  by  that  superhostess  Marion  Cooley.  When  she  intro- 
duced him  she  announced  that  he  was  going  to  undress  and  show 
his  now  famous  torso  to  the  guests.  He  was  frightfully  embarrassed, 
but  was  finally  persuaded  to  get  behind  a  sheet  held  around  him 
by  four  waiters.  When  the  sheet  was  removed  there  Jon  stood, 
almost  naked,  in  his  "Hurricane"  costume.  But  it  was  a  highly 
colored  cardboard  Jon  Hall  and  the  real  one  was  regaining  his 
composure  at  a  table  with  Natalie  Schaefer,  the  one-time  wife  of 
actor  Louis  Calhern.  Is  it  true  that  Jon  [Continued  on  page  64] 
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Men  Are  Often  CastB  ecause 
They  Fit  The  Part/  But  The 
Girls  Reach  Success  By  The 
Magic  Of  All  ure. 


Girls  Must 
Have  "Umph! 


/ 


CHARLES  BOVER 
and  Fred  ric 
March  must  be 
in  their  late  thirties 
or  early  forties,  while 
Brian  Aherne  is  35. 
(He  gave  us  his  birth- 
day as  May  2,  1902). 
All  three  were  profes- 
sional actors  in  their 
early  twenties,  and 
consider  acting  a  life- 
work.  They  have  no 
intention  of  retiring 
when  they  are  no 
longer  comparatively 
young.  And  it  is  safe 
to  predict  that  they 
will  draw  the  femmes  at  the  wicket  for 
many  more  years  to  come.  But  your 
average  woman  star  loses  her  romantic 
appeal  and  slips  at  the  box  office  much 
earlier  than  men. 

As  Lillian  Burns,  dynamic  dramatic 
coach  at  MGM  told  us  the  other  day, 
"In  this  business  the  average  girl  starts 
at  17  or  18,  and  has  to  go  places  by 
the  time  she  is  22  or  23.  It's  tougher 
for  the  girls  to  break  into  pictures 
than  for  men,  because  they  have  to  be 
younger.  But  this  emphasis  on  fem- 
inine youth,  which  limits  a  girl's 
chances  to  enter  pictures,  also  handi- 
caps her  very  seriously  when  she  does 
succeed  in  landing  a  studio  contract. 
It  takes  mentality,  poise,  charm,  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  intellectual  and  emo- 
tional maturity,  to  be  a  star.  Loretta 
Youns;  is  one  of  the  few  actresses  who 
became  a  star  at  an  early  age. 

Why  do  so  many  ingenues  die  out? 
The  mortality  rate  among  the  girls  with 
studio  contracts  is  enormous.  They  just 
are  too  young  to  develop  fast  enough,  too 
young  to  bring  to  the  studio  any  back- 
ground. To  act  is  to  think,  and  it  takes 
a  certain  maturity  to  think  well. 

"But  your  average  young  man  starts  in 
this  business  between  the  ages  of  23  and 
30,  definitely  out  of  the  adolescent  period. 
He  has  a  better  background  for  dramatic 
work,  is  more  stable,  and  takes  his  acting 
more  seriously.  He  may  have  barnstormed 
through  the  country  before  a  talent  scout 
offered  to  give  him  a  screen  test.  It  has 
been  my  experience  that  the  young  men 
who  start  in  this  business  are  more  inter- 
ested in  what  they  can  give  the  world, 
than  what  they  can  get.  But  young  girls 
too  often  are  attracted  to  Hollywood  be- 
cause of  its  glamour,  the  grandeur,  the 
razzle-dazzle  of  big  premieres,  the  parties 
and  orchids  and  fur  coats  Hollywood 
promises. 

"Contrary  to  the  belief  that  prevails  in 
certain  quarters,  the  movies  require  much 
more  than  the  stage  ever  asked.  It  takes 
much  more  to  succeed  on  the  screen,  than 
on  the  stage.  By  clever  make-up  you  can 
create  an  illusion  of  youth  and  glamour 
and  beauty  on  the  stage,  but  screen  acting 
is  a  much  more  intimate  thing.  You've 
got  to  project  your  personality  on  a  small 
dead  canvas.  Hollywood  is  a  decidedly 
tougher  nut  to  crack  than  Broadway.  And 


you  have  to  be  a  consistently 
good  performer  to  last  in  this 
business.  On  the  stage,  an 
actress  might  be  able  to  sur- 
vive several  flops,  but  even  one 
bad  picture  may  have  fatal 
results.  And  to  be  a  consis- 
tently good  performer  you 
must  have  intelli- 
gence, experience, 
and  inner  dramatic 
resources.  And  then 
by  the  time  a  girl 
learns  how  to  act, 
she  is  cast  aside  be- 


ing personality  and  won  the  Academy 
award  for  her  acting  ability.  Beauty  is 
rare,  a  personality  that  will  make  one  stand 
out  in  a  crowd  is  rare,  too,  and  real  acting 
ability  is  the  rarest  of  all.'' 

"Do  you  require  any  stage  experience?" 
we  asked  him. 

"Stage  experience  helps,  but  it's  not  abso- 


cause  she  is  too  old  for  roman- 
tic roles." 

No  woman  star  anywhere 
near  30  would  dare  to  return  to 
the  stage  for  the  sake  of  gain- 
ing more  experience,  as  Freddie 
March  has  done,  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  no  foreign  actress 
would  have  survived  Charles 
Boyer's  two  failures  in  Holly- 
wood. 

We  asked  Fred  Datig,  the  vet- 
eran casting  director  at  Metro,  what  a  girl 
should  have  in  this  year  of  our  Lord  1938 
to  land  a  Metro  contract.  Datig  is  reputed 
to  know  50,000  faces,  and  his  own  face  is  a 
long  and  somber  one.  He  is  not  a  man  to 
be  easily  impressed! 

"First  of  all,"  he  said,  "I  look  for  glamour. 
Glamour  is  as  important  as  ever.  Don't  let 
anybody  kid  you  that  it  isn't.  By  glamour  I 
mean  not  only  an  attractive  face,  but  also 
a  good  figure.  A  good  figure  is  very  im- 
portant. A  girl  can't  be  too  thin  for  pic- 
ture work,  unless  she  is  so  emaciated  that 
she  looks  positively  ghastly.  We  turn  down 
many  otherwise  attractive  and  promising 
girls  because  they  are  too  fat,  and  the  screen 
would  make  them  look  even  fatter. 

"Beauty  is  basic.  But  if  a  girl  doesn't 
have  the  looks,  she  must  have  enough  per- 
sonality and  acting  ability  to  overcome 
photographic  defects.  Luise  Rainer  is  no 
Galatean  beauty,  but  she  has  an  outstand- 


(Top)  Fredric  March  looked  like 
a  New  York  reporter,  so  he  was 
cast  in  "Nothing  Sacred"  and 
made  another  hit.  (Next)  Irene 
Dunne  plays  many  diverse  parts 
and  plays  them  well.  (Above) 
There  never  has  been  as  irresist- 
ible a  wife  as  Myrna  Loy  was 
in  "The  Thin  Man."  (Right) 
Ilona  Massey,  a  newcomer  from 
whom  great  things  are  expected. 


lutely  necessary.  If  we  find  a  girl  who  is 
interesting  photographically  and  has  per- 
sonality, we  can  train  her— or  at  least  give 
her  every  opportunity  to  develop  her  acting 
talent.  Some  never  make  the  grade.  It  just 
isn't  in  them." 

"Is  it  really  tougher  for  the  girls  to 
make  good  in  pictures?" 

"A  boy  with  average  ability  and  good 
looks  will  get  ahead  faster  than  a  girl  will, 
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By  Leon  Surmelian 


if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  old  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  There  are  many  more 
girls  than  boys  trying  to  break  into  pic- 
tures. There  is  always  a  shortage  of  leading 
men.  Men  usually  are  attracted  to  other 
fields." 

"Would  you  say  that  luck  has  much  to 
do  with  success  or  failure  in  this  busi- 
ness?" 

"Luck  will  help  one  get  into  this  busi- 
ness, but  won't  keep  him  there  lor  very 
long  unless  he  has  really  got  the  goods." 

He  named  Ilona  Massey,  whom  you  will 
see  in  "Rosalie," 
Miliza  Korjus, 
who  is  being  con- 
sidered for  sev- 
eral major  roles, 


Delia  Lind,  and  Ann  Rutherford,  as  star 
material.  Ilona  is  a  blonde  beauty  from 
Hungary,  with  a  voice.  Miliza,  also  a 
blonde,  is  from  Poland,  and  also  blessed 
with  a  voice.  Delia  sings  too,  is  blonde,  and 
hails  from  Vienna.  Ann  was  born  in  Can- 
ada, is  a  brunette,  and  her  record  includes 
such  pictures  as  "The  Devil  Is  Driving," 
"Carnival  in  Paris,"  "Live,  Love  and 
Learn,"  "Benefits  Forgot,"  and  "You're 
Only  Young  Once." 

Irene  Dunne,  that  delectable  Kentucky 
thoroughbred  who  is  a  funster  in  real  life 
and  recently  has  increased  her  popularity 
as  a  comedian,  believes  this  is  the  most 
competitive  and  exacting  business  in  the 
world  and  one  must  be  a  ruthless  fighter 
to  be  a  star— which  isn't  exactly  the  kind 
of  woman  men  like,  and  that  makes  it 
tougher  for  the  gals.  "I  have  known  many 
charming  and  beautiful  girls,"  Miss  Dunne 
tells  us,  "who  tried  to  crash  the  studio 
gates  but  failed,  because  they  didn't  have 
enough  spunk.  Believe  me,  I  had  to  fight 
haul  to  get  where  I  am  today.  I  first  came 
to  Hollywood  as  a  singer,  at 
a  time  when  producers  were 
sick  and  tired  of  musicals.  I 
wanted    badly    the    part  of 
Sabra  in  'Cimarron,'  but  I  had 
to  move  heaven  and  earth  to 
sell    the    idea    to    the  front 
office.  It  isn't  enough  to  know 
that  you   can   do  something. 
You  must  convince  others  you 
can  do   it,   fight   for   it.  My 
lady-like  dignity   and  self-es- 
teem have  received  some  very 
rude    jolts    in    this  business. 
But  I'm  half  Irish.  I  can  fight." 
Bette  Davis  went  as  far  as 
[Continued  on  page  77] 


Charles  Boyer  and 
(left)  Brian  Aherne, 
two  great  actors 
stamped  with  the 
characteristics  of 
their  own  countries. 


Luise  Rainer's 
superb  talent 
enabled  her  to 
play  a  Chinese 
woman  in 
"The  Good 
Earth." 
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Free  As  The  Air 

You  Have  Only  To  T  urn  A  Dial  And  The 
Greatest  Show  Is  Yours  For  Nothing 


PERHAPS   the  least  publicized   yet  the 
most  invaluable  member  of  a  broadcast- 
ing studio  is  the  man  in  the  control 
room— that  invisible  power  behind  the  mic- 
rophone who  launches  thousands  of  voices 
to  radio  fame. 

To  the  great  American  public  he  is  the 
"Forgotten  Man,"  but  to  Jeanette  MacDon- 
ald,  Bing  Crosby,  Lily  Pons,  Rudy  Vallee, 
Grace  Moore,  Tony  Martin,  Alice  Faye,  Ty- 
rone Power,  Cecil  B.  De  Mille,  Don  Ameche, 
Edgar  Bergen,  Joan  Crawford,  Claudette 
Colbert,  Dick  Powell  and  innumerable 
others,  he  is  as  indispensable  as  a  director, 
hairdresser,  make-up  artist  and  cameraman 
all  rolled  into  one. 

If  you  have  ever  attended  a  studio  broad- 
cast (and  if  you  haven't,  it's  because  you 
haven't  a  friend  whose  sister  is  a  first  cousin 
to  the  uncle  of  a  man  who  knows  someone 


with  "pull"),  most 
likely  you  have 
noticed  him.  The 
odds  are  ten  to  one 
that  the  only  reason 
he  has  attracted  your 
attention  is  because 
during  the  course  of 
the  program,  he  is 
the  focal  point  of 
interest  to  the  an- 
nouncer and  artist. 
They  look  to  him 
for  a  nod  of  approval 
in  much  the  same 
way  as  De  Mille  an- 
ticipates the  unison 
chorus  of  his  "yes 
men."  It  is  he  whose 
expert  manipulation 
in  the  control  room 
can  help  or  hinder 
the  most  talented  ar- 
tist. 

Take  Jeanette  Mac- 
Donald,  for  instance 
(through  special  per- 
mission of  Gene  Ray- 
mond of  course).  On 


the  screen,  when  Jeanette  sings  a  number, 
whether  it  is  "Sweetheart"  from  "May-time," 
or  "Indian  Love  Call"  from  "Rose  Marie," 
she  can  record  it  again  and  again,  until  it  is 
perfect.  In  front  of  the  microphone,  she  has 
only  one  chance.  If  she  doesn't  hit  that  high 
C,  there  are  no  retakes.  It  is  here  that  our 
friend  in  the  control  room  is  her  only  prop. 

Before  the  broadcast,  he  has  tested  her 
voice— he  has  told  her  when  to  step  away 
from  the  mike  on  a  high  note,  and  when 
to  sing  directly  into  it  for  ordinary  pitch. 
She  rehearses  for  him  until  he  becomes 
familiar  with  her  tonal  quality.  If  she  keeps 
to  the  voice  level  he  has  perfected  for  her, 
she  need  have  no  cause  for  worry.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  tense  excitment  of  the 
broadcast  itself,  she  forgets  any  of  his  in- 
structions, he  cannot  come  to  her  rescue. 
Experienced   as    he   is,   there  are  certain 


are  in  such  demand.  They  have  no  bugaboo 
of  voice  to  overcome  and  now,  except  in 
rare  instances,  no  mike  fright. 

Time  was— and  not  so  long  ago,  when 
even  the  thought  of  doing  a  broadcast  made 
Joan  Crawford  shake  more  than  Gilda  Gray. 
On  her  first  program  before  an  audience, 
she  was  so  nervous  that  she  sat  through  the 
entire  proceedings.  If  she  had  stood,  there 
was  nothing  the  control  man  could  do  to 
avoid  the  knocking  of  her  knees  together! 

Now  Joan  looks  confidently  into  the  mike 
and  sings,  "It's  The  Natural  Thing  To  Do." 

Claudette  Colbert  is  another  player  who 
no  longer  does  a  St.  Vitus  dance  when  she 
is   asked  to  do  a 
broadcast.  Person- 
ally, I'd  do  a  "St. 


(Left  to  right)  Jeanette  Mac- 
Donald  .  .  .  when  her  voice, 
raised  in  glorious  song,  fills 
your  own  living  rooms,  you  feel 
better  acquainted  with  her. 
That's  how  Jeanette  comes  to 
call.  Edgar  Bergen  and  his 
dummy  make  some  players  yearn 
to  walk  the  "plank."  Broadcast- 
ing actresses  are  listened  to  more 
enthusiastically  if,  like  Claud- 
ette Colbert,  their  faces  are 
cherished      in     our  memories. 


miracles  that  he  cannot  perform.  He  cannot 
amplify  the  voice  nor  add  inflection  to  it. 
He  can't  make  a  nasal  voice  sound  melodic. 
He  can't  overcome  a  breathless  quality,  nor 
stifle  the  rustling  of  paper. 

Recently,  when  Betty  Furness  appeared 
on  Bing  Crosby's  Music  Hall,  she  wore  a 
charm  bracelet  at  rehearsal.  In  moving  her 
arm,  one  of  the  charms  happened  to  hit 
against  the  microphone  and  it  sounded  like 
a  prelude  to  the  anvil  chorus!  Luckily  the 
control  man  caught  it  in  time  to  eliminate 
it  from  the  actual  broadcast. 

With  a  good  voice  and  the  ability  to  pro- 
ject it  the  prime  requisite  for  a  radio 
career,  it  is  only  natural  that  movie  stars 


Vitus"  all  over,  if  I  got  $5,000  a  program! 
Claudette  is  a  "stocking  foot"  rehearser.  As 
soon  as  she  steps  inside  a  studio  to  begin 
rehearsals  for  any  program,  off  come  her 
shoes.  And  the  only  thing  that  bothers  her 
is  that  they  have  to  be  put  on  again  during 
the  broadcast.  With  or  without  shoes,  she 
has  "Mistinguettes"  that  leave  you  limp— 
and  her  sponsors  would  rather  not  have  any 
distraction  from  the  work  on  hand! 

It  is  often  very  amusing  to  see  the  con- 
trast between  a  player  at  rehearsal  and  that 
same  player  during  the  broadcast  itself.  I'll 
never  forget  a  few  years  ago  watching 
Katharine  Hepburn  rehearse  the  balcony 
scene  for  her  radio  debut  in  "Romeo  and 
Juliet."  She  had  come  to  the  NBC  studios 
in  a  pair  of  blue  denim  slacks,  with  her 
feet  encased  in  sandals.  Her  hair  was  a 
careless  disarray  of  curls  pinned  back  and 
piled  high.  To  hear  her  recite  the  beauty 
of  "Juliet's"  lines  in  that  get-up  was  one 
of  the  most  incongruous  sights  I  had  ever 
seen! 

The  following  night  when  I  attended  the 
broadcast,  she  was  as  transformed  as  Cin- 
derella by  her  magic  pumpkin.  Wearing  a 
black  velvet  hostess  gown— her  hair  beauti- 
fully coiffed,  she  was  the  epitome  of  fem- 
inine allure— and  the  audience's  illusion 
was  kept  intact. 

It  is  because  so  often  these  illusions  are 
shattered,  that  a  great  many  players  are  not 
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in  favor  of  studio  audiences.  It  can't  help 
but  be  disillusioning  to  hear  Clark  Gable 
and  Myrna  Loy  make  passionate  love  to 
each  other,  when  they  are  divided  by  micro- 
phones and  aren't  even  looking  at  each 
other,  because  their  heads  are  buried  in 
their  scripts. 

It  is  shedding  the  glamour  too  much  to 
see  Leslie  Howard,  Bette  Davis,  Binnie 
Barnes,  Sylvia  Sidney  et  al.,  gazing  at  you 
through  tortoise  shell  glasses. 

It  is  disappointing  to  realize  that  all  ap- 
plause isn't  spontaneous,  but  is  incited  by 
huge,  applause  cards  held  up  by  the  an- 
nouncer at  a  given  cue. 

It  is  disturbingly  unreal  to  hear  Tyrone 
Power  say  "goodbye"  and  have  a  prop  man 
slam  the  door  for  him. 

Vet,  despite  these  disillusioning  moments, 
tickets  for  any 
broadcast— espe- 
ciallv  those  featur- 
ing 


"And  they'll  be  released  before  the  pic- 
ture will!"  volunteered  Fred,  from  the  side- 
lines. 

"Don't  be  surprised  if  you  hear  that  crack 
on  next  week's  program!"  answered  Jack. 

"No,  and  I  won't  be  surprised  to  hear  it 
for  nothing,  either!"  retorted  Fred. 

What  a  pity  the  boys  have  kissed  and 
made  up! 

When  the  Marx  Brothers  appear  on  a 
radio  program,  things  are  always  bound  to 
happen  —  and  do! 
They  ad  lib  most  of 
their    lines,  thereby 


By  Radi'e 
Harris 


If  you  could  see 
Binnie  Barnes 
broadcasting, 
you'd  be  sur- 
prised. 


name,  are  as  hard  to 
get  as  a  Ned  Sparks 
grin! 

It  is  a  marvelous  opportunity  for  the  fans 
to  catch  a  close-up  of  their  idols,  and  even 
if  Myrna  Loy  has  freckles  and  Paul  Lukas 
wears  a  toupee,  the  thrill  of  personal  con- 
tact is  still  there. 

The  stars,  too,  are  getting  to  like  audi- 
ences. Comedians  won't  work  without  them, 
as  they  find  their  reaction  to  their  gags  a 
true  barometer  of  how  the  program  is 
going  over. 

Eddie  Cantor,  Al  Jolson  and  Jack  Benny 
play  to  their  live  audience  as  much  as  to 
their  vast  unseen  listeners.  And  often,  before 
the  program  and  after,  they  give  the  cus- 
tomers an  added  treat  by  staging  an  im- 
promptu show. 

The  mob  that  jammed  the  ballroom  of 
the  Hotel  Pierre,  a  few  months  ago,  to  hear 
Jack  Benny  give  Fred  Allen  the  razzberry, 
(lemon,  orange,  cherry  and  lime)  was 
treated  to  a  store  of  ad  libbed  wisecracks 
before  the  ether  ceremonies  began. 

Fred,  walking  on  the  stage  and  finding 
Jack  already  there,  commented, 

"I  never  expected  to  find  a  marionette 
at  a  radio  station!" 

When  Don  Wilson  announced  that  un- 
like Certain  Other  Programs,  Jello  did  not 
use  signs,  asking  their  audience  to  applaud, 
Fred  niftied  back, 

."We  use  signs  because  we  cater  to  a  pub- 
lic that  can  read!" 

At  this  point  Jack  suggested  that  if  the 
Jello  gang  had  any  sense,  they'd  shut  up 
flora  now  on. 

"Don't  be  so  modest,"  was  Fred's  retort, 
"you've  got  plenty  of  sense.  You've  got  me 
up  here  working  for  nothing,  haven't  you?" 

Jack  almost  doubled  up  at  that  one  (so 
did  the  sponsors!)  but  regained  his  equili- 
brium long  enough  to  announce  his  regrets 
that  Kenny  Baker  and  Phil  Harris,  regular 
features  of  the  show,  would  not  appear 
because  they  were  in  Hollywood,  making 
a  picture  for  Warner  Bros. 


Three  favorites,  Tyrone 
Power,  Bing  Crosby  and  Jack 
Benny  ...  a  million  dials 
tune  them  in  when  they 
come  on  the  air.  Betty  Fur- 
ness — saved    by    the  control 


completely  throwing  the  rest  of  the  cast 
off  stride  and  causing  all  kinds  of  commo- 
tion in  the  studio. 

Freddie  March  is  another  perpetrator  of 
ad  libbed  remarks.  A  few  years  ago,  when 
we  were  doing  an  interview  together,  he 
gave  me  an  unexpected  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion I  had  put  to  him.  Seeing  my  amazed 
look,  he  announced  right  into  the  micro- 
phone, 

"No,  Radie,  we  didn't  rehearse  that!" 

And  without  benefit  of  technicolor,  was 
my  face  red! 

Few  stars  can  be  spontaneous  over  the 
air,  not  even  those  celebrated  for  their  ex- 
temporaneous wit.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  they  are  so  used  to  working  from 
script,  they  are  absolutely  lost  if  everything 
doesn't  come  off  strictly  according  to  the 
written  word. 

Bob  Burns,  Jack  Benny,  Georgie  Jessel, 
Bing  Crosby  and  Edgar  Bergen  are  rare 
exceptions.  Charlie  McCarthy  breaks  every- 
one else  up  but  Bergen. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  Nelson  Eddy  became  so 
convulsed  with  laughter,  watching  Charlie 
go  on  the  make  for  Madge  Evans,  that  he 
was  literally  unable  to  speak  his  lines. 
Robert  Armbruster  quickly  came  to  his 
rescue  with  a  musical  interval  that  gave 
him  enough  time  to  regain  his  composure. 

Walter  Winchell  has  all  his  material  pre- 
pared in  advance,  but  if  any  last  minute 
scoops  come  in,  they  are  rushed  to  him, 
even  while  he  is  on  the  air.  Recently,  just 
before  he  started  a  broadcast,  he  received 
news  that  Mrs.  Al  Donahue,  wife  of  the 
orchestra  leader  at  New  York's  famous 
Rainbow  Room,  had  been  rushed  to  the 
hospital  to  await  the  arrival  of  a  "blessed 
event."   During   the   fifteen   minutes  that 


From  Tfie  Antenna  Of  The 
Broadcasting  Station  Come 
The  Mysterious  Wireless 
Waves  That  Bring  The 
Voices  And  The  PersonaU 
ities  Of  The  World's  Great 
Entertainers. 


Walter  was  on  the  air,  the  wires  were  kept 
open  from  the  studio  to  the  hospital,  but 
Mrs.  Donahue  and  the  infant  proved  very 
uncooperative.  Walter  had  to  sign  olf  with- 
out coming  back  in  a  flash  with  the  ex- 
pected Hash! 

Walter,  incidently,  lives  up  to  every  pre- 
conceived notion  that  his  readers  have  of 
the  way  he  looks  and  acts  when  he  sends 
them  "lotions  of  love"  every  Sunday  night. 

It  is  a  rare  occasion  when  a  star  has  to 
disappoint  a  radio  audience,  but  when  it 
does  happen,  an  earthquake  is  a  calm  affair 
compared  to  the  chaos  it  arouses. 

Radio  is  only  for  the  talented  and  ex- 
perienced. According  to  Variety,  the  the- 
atrical bible  of  America,  the  chances  of  a 
newcomer  getting  a  job  are  six  hundred  to 
one.  Of  1,863  applicants  who  auditioned 
during  the  past  twelve  months  only  three 
were  considered  good  enough  to  warrant 
consideration.  These  statistics  prove  that  it 
is  even  harder  to  crash  radio  than  Holly- 
wood. Statistics  also  prove  that  if  you  crash 
Hollywood,  you  also  crash  radio— and  vice 
versa. 

In  other  words,  it  all  goes  back  to  that 
old  saying: 

"Him  who  has,  gits!" 
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,NE  of  the  favorite 
stories  around  Broad- 
way a  few  years  ago 
was  the  one  about  the  man 
who  refused  a  friend's  prof- 
iled "little  invention"  be- 
cause he  thought  $115  was 
too  much  to  risk  on  a  pipe 
dream,  only  to  wake  up  next 
morning  to  find  he'd  turned 
down  Cellophane. 

The  unhappy  gentleman 
had  turned  a  cold  shoulder 
on  "a  cool  million.''  But 
that  is  nothing  compared  to 
Hollywood.  There,  million 
dollar  mistakes  happen  every 
day. 

So,  he  turned  down  Cello- 
phane? But  what  of  the 
chagrin  of  Sam  Goldwyn, 
who  turned  down  Robert 
Taylor;  of  M.  G.  M.,  who 
released  Deanna  Durbin; 
Paramount,  who  let  go  of 
Can  Grant? 

They   say   the   man  who 
turned     down  Cellophane 
shudders  still  every  time  he 
removes  a  wrapper  from  a 
package  of  cigarettes  or  a 
band  from  a  loaf  of  bread. 
And  it's  a  safe  bet  the  big- 
wigs at  Paramount  shudder 
every  time  they  pass  a  thea- 
tre with  "The  Awful  Truth" 
in  lights  on   the  marquee. 
Studios    had    cherished  the 
Irene    Dunne    dignity  for 
years,    turning    out    feeble    imitations  of 
"Cimarron"  one  after  another,  when  tradi- 
tion-flouting Columbia  took  the  young  lady 
in  hand  a  year  ago,  consigned  her  ladylike 
mannerisms  to  the  ash-can  and  turned  out 
hilarious,  profitable  "Theodora  Steps  Out." 
Paramount  was  next  on  the  list  for  Miss 
Dunne's  services,  and  stood  to  profit  by 
Columbia's    example.    But    one  example 
wasn't  enough;  Paramount  turned  its  back 
on  its  star's  comedy  talents  and  made  one 
of  the  most  expensive  flops  in  film  history, 
"High,  Wide  and  Handsome."  The  tragedy 
has   twice  its  sting  for  Paramount  these 
days,  with  "The  Awful  Truth"  piling  up 
staggering  profits— for  Columbia! 

As  though  the  Dunne  mistake  wasn't 
bitter  medicine  enough  for  the  studio  which 
lost  its  best  silk  shirt  on  "High,  Wide  and 
Handsome,"  "The  Awful  Truth"  also  boosts 
Cary  Grant  to  the  list  of  ten  most  desir- 
able male  stars.  Cary  was  under  contract 
to  Paramount  for  many  seasons,  and  as- 
signed to  one  straight,  romantic  lead  after 
another.  Bored  with  his  steady,  romantic 
fare,  and  convinced  that  he  could  do  the 
brand  of  sophisticated  comedy  so  much  in 
demand  at  the  box-office,  Grant  approached 
his  studio  bosses  with  the  plea  that  he  be 
given  a  comedy  role  for  a  change.  When 
they  refused,  he  asked  for  a  release  from 
his  contract,  and  got  it.  Good  looking  lead- 
ing men,  Paramount  figured,  came  a  dime  a 
dozen. 

Cary  won  the  toss  when  he  went  to  RKO 
as  a  free  lance  player,  stole  "Sylvia  Scar- 
lett" neatly  from  Katharine  Hepburn  in  a 
comedy  role,  hit  the  bell  again  with  Connie 
Bennett  in  "Topper,"  and  then  proceeded 
to  Columbia,  where  his  performance  in 
"The  Awful  Truth"  established  him  as  the 
smoothest  of  the  drawing  room  comedians. 
Cary  Grant  would  be  a  valuable  asset,  in- 
deed, to  his  former  employers  today,  but 
they  no  longer  own  his  contract;  and  it 
would  cost  them  three  times  his  former  sal- 
ary to  buy  him  back  again.  Don't  you 
imagine  the  lads  who  sign  the  pay-checks 
at  Paramount  feel  a  bit  like  the  man  who 
turned  down  Cellophane  when  they  read 
the  box-office  returns  of  "The  Awful 
Truth?" 

But,  if  Columbia  gets  too  smug  read- 
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Fate  Loads  The  Dice  If 
The  Picture  World.  Every 
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ulated  under  the  heading  of  "Sten, 
Anna."  Anna  Sten  spent  her  first  year 
in  Hollywood  practically  as  Goldwyn's 
guest,  studying  acting  technique,  learn- 
ing the  language,  otherwise  preparing 
herself  for  the  screen.  Overhead  costs 
on  "Nana"  totalled  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars  before  a  camera 
turned.  Two  "Nanas"  were 
completed.  The  first,  costing 
.1388,000,  was  shelved.  Goldwyn 
released  the  second  version— 
I  more  expensive  than  the  first— 


"Georgie-Porgie"  Burns  and 
Gracie  Allen.  They  are 
mighty  happy  because  of 
their  success,  and  so  are  the 
rest  of  us.  (Right)  the  tal- 
ented Gladys  George  is  in 
the  dog  house  because  a  big 
shot  guessed  wrong. 


ing  this  dissertation,  what 
about  Peter  Lorre?  The  funny, 
little  Austrian  insisted  from 
the  moment  Columbia  placed 
him  under  contract,  that  he 
was  first,  last,  and  always  a 
comedian.  But  the  studio 
wouldn't  listen,  assigned  Peter- 
to  the  somberest  of  all  roles, 
Raskolnikov  in  "Crime  and 
Punishment."  The  picture 
withered  at  the  box-office,  and 
Columbia  returned  Peter  to 
the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 
It  was  a  break  for  Lorre,  how- 
ever, for  now  he's  doing  very 
well  for  himself  at  Fox,  play- 
ing his  favorite  type  of  role,  and  coining 
money  for  his  employers  in  the  "Mr.  Moto" 
series. 

Sam  Goldwyn  turned  down  Robert  Tay- 
lor. Sam  is  one  of  the  best  guessers  in  the 
business,  but  he  also  answers  for  some  of 
the  industry's  costliest  mistakes. 

The  "great  lover"  of  the  hour  was  a 
scared  boy  when  he  reported  at  Goldwyn's 
sound  stages  for  his  first  film  test.  A  bored 
assistant  director  dressed  him  up  in  unbe- 
coming Grecian  robes,  gave  him  a  side  or 
two  of  the  "Roman  Scandals"  script  to  read 
and  started  the  cameras.  They  showed  Sam 
Goldwyn  the  test.  Bad,  he  said,  but  not 
hopeless.  "Tell  the  kid  to  drop  back  again 
when  he's  fattened  up." 

Red  ink  after  the  name  of  Robert  Tay- 
lor in  Sam  Goldwyn's  books  glares  not  half 
so  crimson  as  the  long  rows  of  figures  tab- 


but  the  ticket  buyers  paid  off  only  a  frac- 
tion of  his  million  dollar  investment. 

Goldwyn  could  have  signed  Burns  and 
Allen  at  the  peak  of  their  triumphant 
vaudeville  engagement  at  the  Palace  Thea- 
tre, but  rejected  their  test  with  a  note:  "So 
they  have  a  seven  minute  act.  But  what 
have  they  when  that's  used  up?"  If  Burns 
and  Allen's  seven  consecutive  years  on  the 
air  are  not  answer  enough  to  the  ques- 
tion, might  we  suggest  that  Mr.  Goldwyn 
drop  in  to  see  "Damsel  in  Distress?" 

On  the  other  hand,  give  Goldwyn  credit 
for  discovering  a  warmly  human  person- 
ality beneath  the  Oriental  masque  British 
films  had  bequeathed  to  Merle  Oberon;  for 
seeing  Miriam  Hopkins'  potentialities  after 
the  other  studios  had  turned  her  down. 

Everyone  knows  the  story  of  Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer's  most  expensive  mistake:  re- 
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leasing  thirteen -year-old  Deanna  Durbin. 
The  net  receipts  of  "One  Hundred  Men 
and  a  Girl"  are  rounding  the  two  million 
mark  about  now,  and  Louis  B.  Mayer  might 
have  had  his  trigger  finger  on  the  cash 
drawer— if  he  hadn't  let  Deanna  slip 
through  his  fingers. 

It  was  Mayer  who  phoned  the  casting 
director  at  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  with  or- 
ders to  "find  a  part  for  that  kid  who  sang 
for  me  the  other  day,"  only  to  be  told 
Deanna  Durbin's  M.G.M.  contract  had  been 
allowed  to  lapse  three  days  before,  that  al- 
ready she  was  filing  a  daily  work  card  at 
Universal  studio. 

Deanna  was  under  contract  at  Metro  for 
six  months  and  during  the  time  worked  for 
two  days  singing  in  a  short  subject.  She 
was  engaged  originally  to  play  Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink  as  a  girl,  in  the  film 
Metro  planned  as  a  vehicle  for  that  grand 
old  diva,  but  when  Schumann-Heink's  ill- 
ness and  death  shelved  the  picture,  the 
little  Durbin  kid  was  left  to  kick  around 
the  lot  with  nothing  to  do  but  check  in 
daily  at  the  studio  school  room. 

Mayer,  along  with  Rufus  LeMaire  and 
Sam  Katz,  had  heard  Deanna  sing  when  she 
first  came  to  work  at  the  studio  and  had 
jotted  down  a  note  in  his  little  black  book 
that  the  child  had  something.  But  Mayer 
went  away  for  a  European  vacation;  Deanna 
sat  out  her  contract,  and  Rufus  LeMaire— 
by  this  time  associated  with  the  new  Uni- 
versal—remembered her.  and  gave  her  a 
job.  Deanna's  first  picture,  "Three  Smart 
Girls,"  substantiated  all  of  Mr.  Mayer's 
earlier  hopes  for  her,  but  it  was  too  late. 
He  had  lost  his  chance  to  emulate  the  ex- 
ample of  Senator  James  A.  Couzens,  who 
had  the  good  sense  to  invest  in  Henry  Ford 
when  Ford  was  an  untried  boy. 


It's  not  safe,  even  yet,  to  men- 
tion "Three  Men  on  a  Horse"  in 
Sam  Goldwyn's  presence.  He  could 
have  owned  half  of  the  play,  stage 
rights,  screen  rights,  copyright,  for 
$15,000.  Fred  Kohlmar,  one  of  his 
own  lieutenants,  tame  to  Goldwyn 
with  the  offer  when  the  producer, 
Alex  Yokel,  was  looking  for  capital. 
Goldwyn  turned  it  down  flat.  The 
Warner  Brothers  stepped  in  with  the 
$15,000  and  now  stand  to  collect  a 
cozy  million  dollars  for  their  gamble. 

When  "Three  Men  on  a  Horse" 
was  at  the  peak  of  its  Broadway  run, 
Goldwyn  suddenly  saw  in  it  the  per- 
fect vehicle  for  a  guy  named  Cantor 
who  was  then  on  his  payroll,  and  of- 
fered $110,000  for  the  screen  rights 
alone.  But  Warners  didn't  hear  well 
at  those  prices.  Gold- 
wyn lost  the  play— and 
Cantor. 

Don't  you  imagine 
that  a  movie  producer, 
at  a  time  like  that, 
feels  a  little  like  the 
fellow  who  could  have 
had  half  of  the  New 
York  subway  for  a 
thousand  dollars? 
[Coiit.  on  page  69] 


(Top)  The  girl  who  was  given 
the  air.  But  Marjorie  Weaver 
didn't  quit — she  clicked  in- 
stead. (Above)  Cary  Grant 
and  Irene  Dunne  were  both  on 
the  skids,  and  then  somebody 
guessed  correctly!  (Below) 
A  strenuous  moment  in  the  life 
of  Martha  Raye — the  long  shot 
who  pays  off. 
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She  Likes  To  Be 


Bad! 


Too  A/iucK  Sweet= 
ncss  And  Light 
Get   Bette  Davis 
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Jack  Holland 


could  be  reached  by  merely  knowing  it 
was  possible.  And  yet,  since  I  had  always 
had  such  complete  confidence  in  Mother's 
ideals,  I  found  myself  believing  I  could 
have  my  name  in  lights  just  because  Mother 
had  said  I  could." 

"Well,  your  dream  came  true,  but  was 
it  all  you  expected?" 

"No.  It  fell  short  some 
way.  I  was  walking  down 
by  the  Capitol  Theatre  in 
New  York  one  night  a 
few  years  ago  when  my 
attention  was  drawn  to  a 
sign  over  the  theatre. 
'1  here,  in  lights,  u  as  m\ 
name.  I   looked  at  it  for 


"Jezebel"  is  a  dra- 
matic story  of  the 
duelling  days  in  the 
South  and  Bette  is  the 
girl  that  sets  them  to 
fighting.  Prominent  in 
the  cast  are  Richard 
Cromwell,  Henry  Fon- 
da and  George  Brent. 


A   AY  MOTHER  is  re- 

1  V  1  sPonsib'e    f°r  my 
determination  to 
fight  for  things  that  seem  absolutely  impos- 
sible!" 

Bette  Davis  sat  in  the  studio  commis- 
sary, dressed  in  an  elaborate  costume  which 
she  is  wearing  in  her  new  picture,  "Jezebel." 
We  were  talking  about  her  philosophy  and 
her  belief  in  the  importance  of  fighting 
the  hardest  and  the  longest  when  things 
seemed  the  most  impossible. 

"It  was  mother's  creed,"  said  Bette,  her 
delicate  and  expressive  fingers  tracing  a 
pattern  on  the  water  glass  before  her,  "that 
anything  worthwhile  is  worth  fighting  for, 
no  matter  what  the  odds  may  be  against 
you.  She  was  also  a  firm  believer  in  fate, 
but  she  thought  that  if  fate  made  an  open- 
ing for  you,  it  was  up  to  you  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it." 

A  prop  man  stopped  at  Bette's  table  to 
bid  her  a  cheery  "Hello"  and  to  ask  how 
she  was  feeling.  (This  was  just  after  she 
had  recovered  from  her  serious  sunburn.) 

"I  remember  so  distinctly,"  said  Bette 
after  greetings  were  over,  "a  certain  rainy 
night  many  years  ago.  My  mother  and  I 
loved  to  walk  in  the  rain,  you  know,  so 
we  went  visiting  the  bright  lights  on  this 
evening.  I  was  at  the  tender  age  of  8,  if 
I  remember  correctly.  For  a  while  we  just 
walked  and  looked.  Then,  suddenly,  my  at- 
tention was  drawn  to  the  glittering  marquee 
of  a  theatre  across  the  street.  For  several 


minutes  I  just  stood  entranced,  a  strange 
feeling  racing  up  and  down  my  spine. 
Finally  I  turned  to  Mother  and  said, 
'Maybe  some  day  I'll  have  my  name  in 
lights,  with  a  big  picture  of  me  out  in 
front  of  the  theatre.'  Mother  just  looked  at 
me,  smiled,  and  said,  'If  you  want  it  badly 
enough,  you'll  have  your  name  in  lights. 
But  you  must  fight  for  it— and  be  sure,  in 
your  own  mind,  that  it  is  possible.' 

"And  was  that  the  beginning  of  your 
creed?"  I  asked. 

"Definitely.  I  remember  I  wasn't  so  sure 
that  anything  as  wonderful  as  being  a  star 


a  while,  smiled  to  myself,  and  went  on. 
There  was  no  quickening  of  the  pulse,  no 
excitement.  Mother  was  right  again.  She 
always  told  me  that  dreams  often  fall  short 
of  your  expectation.  She  thought  it  was 
a  good  thing,  for  it  always  left  something 
for  you  to  fight  for— something  to  be  de- 
termined about." 

Bette  was  given  an  opportunity,  quite 
early  in  her  career,  to  prove  to  herself  just 
how  far  this  determination  would  carry 
her. 

She  and  her  mother  and  sister  had 
moved   to  New  [Continued   on  page  78] 
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Getting 
W\rmer! 


Sex  Is  Here  A  gain — But 
There's  A  New  Formula 


By  Howard  B 


arnes 


THE  screen's  rules  of 
behavior  are  strange 
and  fascinating.  Like 
most  rules  they  are 
made    to    be  broken. 
Times    and  morals 
change  and  the  movies 
change  with  them.  What 
a  lot  of  nonsense  about 
chivalry  went  with  the 
wind  when  Jimmy  Cag- 
ney  socked  a  girl  in  the 
face  with  halt  a  grape- 
fruit!   What    a  swell 
notice  marriage  got 
when    William  Powell 
and   Myrna    had  huge 
fun    as    husband  and 
wife  in   "The  Thin 
Man!''  Human  relation- 
ships   and  conventions 
have  shifted  enormously 
in    the    last  twenty 
years.  You  will  find 
those  shifts  reflected 
clearly  in  the  films.  If  you  want 
find  out  what  our  code  of  conduct  is 
today  you  can't  do  better  than  look 
at  the  new  screen  offerings  of  Holly- 
wood. 

As  a  film  critic  I  am  not  one  to 
insist  that  art  always  mirrors  life.  I 
have  seen  too  many  lurid  inventions 
and  exaggerations  on  the  screen  to  be- 
lieve that.  Also  I  am  aware  that  there 
is  a  thing  called  censorship  which 
keeps  films  from  facing  all  the  facts 
of  life  squarely.  At  the  same  time  I  am 
convinced  that  even  as  you  sit,  watch- 
ing a  picture  unfold,  the  Hollywood 
behind  the  screen  that  is  bringing  you 
entertainment  is  absorbing  your  own 
particular  reactions  to  living.  If  you 
take  a  drink,  keep  a  blind  date,  beat 
your  mother  or  have  fun  with  your 
husband  or  wife,  you  are  making  the 
stuff  of  human  experience  from  which 
pictures  are  made. 

The  screen  can  go  back  into  history 
for  its  subjects,  of  course.  Even  then, 

a  Napoleon  or  a  Zoia  is  colored  by  your  and  my  judgment  of  them. 
Most  of  the  time  it  must  get  its  material  from  the  pattern  of  existence 
that  all  of  us  are  weaving  from  day  to  day.  Fairy  stories  are  all  right 
for  children,  but  for  adults  there  must  be  some  sort  of  hook-up  with 
reality  in  their  entertainment.  Hollywood  didn't  foist  off  gangsters 
on  an  unwilling  public,  but  merely  took  account  of  the  weird  period 
of  lawlessness  that  accompanied  prohibition.  Flaming  youth  was  no 
invention  of  the  movies.  The  wild  boys  and  girls  of  the  twenties 
were  in  a  good  blaze  when  the  screen  got  around  to  celebrating  their 
reckless  doings. 

It  seems  to  me  that  right  now  the  screen  is  mirroring 
an  exciting  new  set-up  in  relationships  and  rules  of 
conduct.  The  war  acted  something  like  an  avalanche 
on  society,  sweeping  away  in  an  agony  of  bloodshed 
and  heroism  almost  all  the  moral  standards  that  had 
been  built  up  so  carefully  from  crinoline  days.  Like 
an  avalanche,  that  cataclysm  has  taken  a  long  time 
settling.  The  hectic  post-war  years  were  followed  by 
the  hectic  period  of  the  boom  and  the  trying  readjust- 
ments of  the  depression.  It  is  only  today,  I  believe,  that 
you  can  put  your  finger  on  new  standards  of  behavior 
that  have  been  tried  by  the  American  people 
and  found  good. 

Thev  are  a  lot  more  important,  to  my  mind, 
than  all  the  laws  made  by  our  legislators. 
We're  still  a  young  lusty  nation,  a  little  on  the 
reckless  side.  For  most  of  us  it  is  what  we  and 
our  friends  do— not  the  do's  and  don'ts  of  the 
statute  books— that  matters.  It  is  altogether 
fitting,  then,  that  we  have  a  young,  lusty  art 
to  celebrate  our  encounters  with  experience.  It 
is  the  privilege  of  the  screen  and  the  stars  of 
Hollywood  to  mirror  our  changing  points  of 
view,  just  as  it  is  our  privilege  to  be  moved 
and  entertained  by  the  screen's  flights  of 
beauty  and  humor. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  in  our  attitude 
towards  living  and  human  relationships  in 
twenty  years.  The  other  day  I  saw  an  early 
Theda  Bara  picture.  "A  Fool  There  Was." 
Leaving  aside  the  fact  that  it  looked  awfully 
crude  alongside  the  [Continued  on  page  66] 


Olivia  de  Havilland 
and  Leslie  Howard 
in  "It's  Love  I'm 
After."  The  mod- 
ern girl  seems  to  be 
the  aggressor. 
(Left)  Tyrone 
Power  and  Loretta 
Young  revealing 
that  former  part- 
ners may  still  feel 
the  yearning  to 
love.  It's  a  scene 
from  "Second 
Honeymoon." 


A  regular 
guy,  William 
Powell, 
knows  an  ac- 
tor's job  and 
loves  to  talk 
about  it. 
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Some  People  Collect  Stamps,  Some 
Collect  Dust/  But  Picture  Fans  CoU 
lect  The  Darndest  Thtnss. 
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( Lef t )  Joan 

Crawford  likes  to 
take  sunbaths,  but 
she  wishes  that  her 
adoring  public 
would  fall  and 
break  its  neck. 


By 

Orace 
Simpson 

Sketches  by  Lloyd  Wiiyht 


IF  ALL  the  fancy  tricks 
and    strategies  which 
eager  fans  use  to  get 
next  to  their  favorite  screen 
stars  were  laid  end  to  end, 
perhaps  they'd  encircle  this 
old    globe    of    ours  many, 
many  timesl 

The  ingenious  subterfuges 
that  members  of  the  great 
American  and  European 
movie  fan  public  cook  up  to 
meet  their  "pet"  film  celeb- 
rities are  without  end. 

Crowds  once  tracked  down 
William  Powell,  a  fan 
jumped  right  through  the 
top  of  Marlene  Dietrich's 
automobile,  Barbara  Stan- 
wyck was  trapped  and  forced 
to  fence  to  avoid  "confess- 
ing" her  love  for  Robert 
Taylor,  a  fan  grabbed  Do- 
lores  Del    Rio's   hand  and 

held  on  until  she'd  let  him  kiss  her,  a  girl  knocked  herself  com- 
letely  out  at  Gary  Cooper's  feet,  and  a  young  man  drove  his  car 
right  into  a  lamp-post  just  so  Mae  Clarke  would  notice  him. 

Some  of  these  incidents  happened  in  Hollywood,  but  by  far 
the  biggest  portion  follow  the  straying  of  movie  stars  from  the 
screen  city,  where,  for  the  most  part,  they  know  the  terrain, 
habits,  and  safety  zones  so  well  that  they  only  occasionally  meet 
a  situation  outside  their  control  or  upsetting  to  their  highly  treas- 
ured poise. 

The  stars  get  poor  training  in  Hollywood  for  eluding  per- 
sistent individuals,  because  they  are  usually  pretty  well  guarded; 
and  the  recent  hegira  of  celebrities  across  the  earth  revealed  that 
some  of  them,  like  Powell,  are  well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves 
under  most  circumstances,  and  others,  like  Robert  Taylor,  poor 
dear,  need  all  the  assistance  they  can  get. 

Franciska  Gaal,  who  will  visit  Europe  as  soon  as  Cecil  B. 
De  Mille's  picture,  "The  Buccaneer,"  is  nationally  released,  has 
already  demonstrated  that  she  is  one  of  the  cleverest  actresses  at 
preserving  her  privacy  when  traveling  outside  Hollywood.  She 
avoids  the  big  hotels,  always  stopping  at  the  smallest  ones  or  even 
at  the  auto  camps! 

William  Powell  and  Barbara  Stanwyck  both  gave  ample 
proof  in  New  York,  not  so  long  ago,  that  they  can  fend  off 
embarrassing  questions  without  hurting  anyone's  feelings.  Bar- 
bara almost  erred  when  a  tricky  question  was  hurled  at  her  at 
a  gathering.  "Was  it  love  at  first  sight?"  a  fan  asked,  referring  to 


jLf  (Above)  Robert 

^--^  Taylor  and  Barbara 

~*^^^Ei^^^mS^"^  Stanwyck  sign  au- 

tograph books  just 

~    ,       „,  ,  ,    ,  to   show    that  Ar- 

Taylor  She  nodded  gleefully  caught  her-        lington  Brugh  and 

self,  and  then  added:    Friendship  at  first        Ruby   Stevens  are 

Sig^t!       h-i     i      .  „  ,    u  a    ,   c  "regular  fellers." 

Meanwhile,  handsome  Bob  had,  before 

this,  been  in  New  York  and  departed— 

and  what   a  stir  he  left   behind  him! 

Crowds  had  followed  him  so  he  couldn't  move;  strange  girls 
had  thrown  strange  arms  about  his  neck  and  planted  strange 
kisses  on  his  lips!  They  even  hauled  two  girls  from  under  his 
bed  and  held  back  hundreds  of  other  admirers  as  he  sailed  for 
Europe  on  the  Berengaria. 

Bob  who  said  he  liked  demonstrations  of  admiration,  but  "got 
awfully  tired  of  them  at  times,"  refused  to  see  the  girls  who  hid 
under  the  bed  in  his  suite  aboard  ship.  They  were  ousted  by  a 
detective.  Several  souvenir  hunters  crawled  through  windows  and 
over  the  ship's  superstructure  in  a  mad  effort  to  get  close  to  their 
hero.  One  girl,  after  Bob  had  given  her  a  handshake,  vowed  she'd 
never  again  wash  that  hand! 
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Nowadays,  Clark 
Gable  keeps  one  eye 
behind  him  —  that's 
something — to  watch 
the  souvenir  hunters. 


At  that,  Taylor's  experiences 
with  fans  weren't  nearly  as  bad 
as  one  experience   that  Allan 
Jones   recently    had.    He  went 
along  with  many  other  celeb- 
rities to  see  Jeanette  MacDonald 
and    Gene    Raymond    off  on 
their     Hawaiian  honeymoon. 
Someone  suddenly  shouted:  "Ooooh!  Allan  Jones!  I've 
been  just  dying  to  meet  you!  Will  you  please  sign  your 
autograph  for  me?" 

As  Jones  politely  leaned  down  to  carry  out  the  request, 
another  fan  suddenly  leaped  forward,  seized  a  handful 
of  hair  on  the  unfortunate  Allan's  head  and  jerked  it 
out  with  main  force!  "Now  I've  got  the  grandest 
souvenir  of  you!"  she  cried  hysterically.  Poor  Jones  was 
crying,  too— he  let  out  a  bunch  of  yells  you  could  hear 
for  a  block.  Afterwards,  he  told  his  wife:  "Movi'e  fans 
are  crazy!  I'd  much  rather  get  tangled  up  with  a  dozen 
electric  fans!" 

Another  high  in  fan  frustration  occurred  the  other 
day  in  a  cafe  where  Gary  Cooper  had  just  eaten  lunch. 

As  he  rose  to  go  the  popular  star  was  spotted  by  a  girl  fan, 
who  promptly  made  a  flying  dive  (looking  for  all  the  world  like 
a  U.  S.  C.  football  tackier)  to  meet  him.  She  dove  right  into  a 
waiter  and  went  down  with  a  crash.  Striking  her  head,  she  was 
knocked  out  cold. 

She  awoke  a  few  minutes  later  on  a  couch  in  an  inner  room, 
uninjured  except  for  a  bump  on  her  head,  and  expressed  extreme 
displeasure  at  having  missed  Gary,  her  idol  of  idols,  who  by  this 
time  had  gone. 

"Oh,  did  you  want  to  see  HIM?"  asked  the  waitress.  "Why,  he 
was  the  one  who  carried  you  in  here  and  bathed  your  head  with 
that  ice  water!" 

Incidentally,  Gary's  traveling  technique  makes  use  of  Mrs. 
Cooper.  She  knows  that  he  is  forthright  and  direct,  and  for  that 


reason  assists  him  in  avoiding  strangers  that  invariably  pursue 
him.  The  guileless  Cooper  has  no  secrets.  That  is  why  he  stays 
at  hotels  designated   in  advance;   travels  on   extra-fare  trains, 
and  books  passage  on  small  steamers. 

Clark  Gable  is  as  helpless  as  Robert  Taylor  when  oil 
the  familiar  grounds  of  Hollywood.  His  hurried  trip  to 
South  America  revealed  him  to  be  defenseless  against 
throngs  of  women  admirers,  who  everywhere  created 
traffic  problems.  One  audacious  girl  fan  once  crept  up 
behind  him  and  before  poor  Clark  could  say  "boo"  had 
snipped  a  fool-square  piece  of  goods  right  out  of  the 
back  of  his  best  traveling  suit!  Just  for 
a  souvenir,  my  dears,  and  what  a  sou- 
venir! Next  time  he  goes  traveling,  he 
has  confided  to  friends,  he  will  take  a 
couple  of  Los   Angeles  newspapermen 
with  him,  who  have  been  his  confidants 
for   several   years— one   to   always  stay 
right  in  front  of  him  and  the  other 
right  in  back! 

Joan  Crawford  recently  had  to  com- 
plain to  the  police  about  fans  climbing 
telephone  poles  around  her  Brentwood 
home  and  trying  desperately  to  get 
candid  movie  shots  of  her  around  her 
grounds.  "Half  the,  time  I'm  indulging 
in  sun  baths  and  who  wants  to  have 
peeping  Toms  around  at  such  a  time," 
she  explained.  It  seems  that  scores  of 
masculine  fans  were  making  it  a  regular 
practice— climbing  those  poles  and  dis- 
turbing the  Crawford  poise. 

Dick  Powell  was  leaving  his  studio 
recently  when  suddenly  a  young  man 
jumped  on  his  car  and  asked  him  to 
please  sign  an  autograph. 

Dick  complied  and  wondered  a  bit 
just  why  the  young  man  said,  "I've  tried 
so  long  to  meet  you  and  I'm  more  de- 
lighted than  you 
realize.  Some  day 
you'll  understand 
just  what  this  all 
means  to  me!" 

Powell  found  out 
later  when  a  Holly- 
wood grocer  pre- 
sented him  with  a 
bill  for  $32.67!  The 
paper  he  had  signed 
his  autograph  on 
was  the  folded  over 
top  of  another  bill 
for  $27.  On  the 
strength  of  Dick 
Powell's  endorsement, 
the  fast  talking 
youth  had  talked 
[Cont.  on  page  74] 


(Above)  How 
would  you  like 
to  find  a  de- 
voted admirer  in 
your  hair?  Allan 
Jones  nearly 
went  back  to 
the  mines. 
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Behind 
Their  Smiles 
Lies  a  Secret 
Dread 

By  Oordon  R.  Silver 


The  Cheers  Of  Fans  Cannot  Drown  It  Out 
Nor  The  Clink  Of  Dollars  Stifle  It— That 
Still  Small  Voice  Of  Fear! 


(Left)  James  Dunn  has 
built  a  house  in  which  he 
will  be  safe.  (Below)  Gail 
Patrick  wards  off  a  haunt- 
ing vision.  (Right)  The 
persistent  fear  in  the 
mind  of  Martha  Raye 
once  saved  her  life. 


A NEWS  item  once 
came  to  us  from 
Metro  -  Gold wyn  - 
Mayer's  publicity  depart- 
ment, stating  that  Joan 
Crawford  never  has  been 
higher  than  the  seventh 
floor  in  any  building— 
anywhere. 

Behind  that  simple  lit- 
tle statement  lies  a  world 
of  fear— a  fear  of  suddenly  falling  from  a 
high  place  and  being  smashed  to  bits! 
Joan  one  time  told  us,  "Whenever  I  am 
up  in  some  building,  higher  than  the 
second  story,  I  have  an  intense  longing,  an  insane  desire,  really, 
to  go  to  an  open  window  and  fling  myself  into  space!  Can  you 
understand  that?  Particularly,  since  1  am  so  horribly  afraid  of 
falling?" 

"It's  understandable,  but  hard  to  explain,"  I  told  her.  "A  lot  of 
other  folks  are  that  way,  too.  The  safest  thing  to  do  is  to  keep 
away  from  the  high  spots." 

And  that's  just  what  Joan  does.  It's  no  pose  with  her.  You  never 
hear  of  her  taking  airplane  jaunts  across  the  continent  or  going 
on  mountain  hikes  or  anything  like  that.  As  for  a  skyscraper,  well, 
the  mere  thought  or  sight  of  one  makes  her  head  swoon.  If  she 
had  to  go  clear  to  the  lop  of  the  Empire  State  Building  she'd 
probably  die  of  sheer  fright!  Joan  has  tried  to  conquer  this 
phobia,  but  she  knows  it  is  no  use— she  will  have  it  all  thi  days  of 
her  life. 

Other  stars  have  equally  annoying  phobias— strange  fears  that 
they  can  not  seem  to  get  rid  of. 

Gail  Patrick,  for  instance,  is  deathly  afraid  of  big  black  loco- 
motives! She  won't  go  within  a  mile  of  one  of  them  if  she  can 
help  it.  She  does  all  of  her  traveling  by  either  plane  or  auto.  She 
likes  airplanes  and  will  fly  anywhere  in  one,  but  refuses  absolutely 
to  board  a  train  under  any  circumstances!  "They  not  only  frighten 
me  half  out  of  my  wits,  but  the  mere  thought  of  riding  in  one 
is  quite  enough  to  make  me  really  sick,"  she  told  me.  "It's  a  silly 
fear,  1  know,  but  I  can't  suppress  it— so  what  can  I  do?" 

Claudette  Colbert  dreads  the  thought  of  an  earthquake.  If  one 
actually  comes,  no  matter  how  mild  it  may  be,  poor  Claudette 


lets  out  a 
scream  of  agony 
and  her  knees 
start  shaking 
much,  m  u  c  h 
more  than  old 
mother  earth! 

On  the  other 
hand,  Nelson 
Eddy  isn't  at  all 
scared  by  earth-shakes,  but  he 
does  live  in  mortal  fear  of 
dust-storms.  He  says  he  will 
never  forget  the  night  in  a 
little  Mid-western  town,  on 
one  of  his  concert  tours,  when  a  dust  storm  suddenly  came  up 
and  raged  so  that  he  had  to  keep  a  wet  towel  wrapped  around  his 
face  all  the  time  he  was  on  the  stage— except  when  he  was  actually 
singing.  "And  then,"  he  grinned,  "my  teeth  were  chattering  so 
much  (and  not  from  the  cold,  either!)  I  had  hard  work  to  open 
my  mouth,  let  alone  sing  decently!  It's  a  queer  phobia,  isn't  it?" 

Yes,  but  not  as  queer  as  one  possessed  by  James  Dunn.  You 
wouldn't  guess  his  phobia  in  a  hundred  years!  It's  this:  fear  of 
being  gassed!  It  seems  that  Jimmy,  when  a  small  lad,  got  a  whiff 
of  gas  up  his  nose  and  since  that  time,  well,  the  idea  of  having 
more  has  just  about  terrified  him. 

Jimmy  Dunn  was  the  first  film  player  to  ever  consult  an  archi- 
tect about  building  a  home  that  could  be  hermetically  sealed  in 
short  order  in  case  of  gas  attacks  over  the  city!  James  borrowed 
the  idea  from  England— was  assured  that,  at  small  extra  expense, 
he  could  have  three  rooms  built  in  his  new  home  so  they  could 
be  made  gas-proof  in  quick  order,  so— he  had  it  done! 

So  realistically  did  "Mamma  and  Daddy"  Farrell  picture  the 
bad,  old  "Boogy  Man"  to  their  little  girl  in  the  days  of  her 
growing-up  process,  that  today  their  erstwhile  little  Glenda  still 
sleeps  with  all  the  lights  in  her  bedroom  fully  on!  She's  mortally 
afraid  of  the  dark  and  never  has  been  without  a  light  during  the 
full  extent  of  her  slumbers. 

Just  as  Glenda  is  afraid  of  the  dark,  so  is  Fred  Astaire  afraid 
of  blackbirds!  If  one  of  the  gentry  swoops  down  near  him  when 
he  is  walking  peacefully  along  the  sidewalk,  well,  poor  Fred 
nearly  collapses  in  his  tracks!  Great,  big  he-man  Victor  McLaglen 
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takes  hours.  Horns  mat  ne  could  lie  lolling.  An  amazing  young 
man. 

But  just  because  Nelson  Eddy  doesn't  fall  in  with  the  accepted 
Hollywood  tradition  you  needn't  get  the  idea  that  lie  hates  Holly- 
wood. Quite  the  contrary.  When  he  is  on  conceit  tour  he  invari- 
ably runs  into  some  person  in  each  city  who  will  sidle  up  to  him 
after  the  concert  ana  say,  hoping  for  a  juicy  tidbit,  "Now,  Mr. 
Eddy,  let  down  your  back  hair  and  tell  me  what  Hollywood  is 
really  like." 

Nothing  makes  Mr.  Mayer's  while  haired  boy  so  furious.  Con- 
trolling a  desire  to  slap  the  leer  right  oft  of  his  inquisitor's  lace 
Nelson  emphatically  assures  him  that  Hollywood  is  a  city  like  all 
other  cities,  no  belter,  no  worse.  It  has  given  him  and  his  charm- 
ing mother  the  first  home  the)'  have  had  in  many  years,  and  he 
loves  it.  And  when  it  comes  time  to  retire  (oh  perish  the  thought, 
Mr.  Eddy)  he  doesn't  expect  to  dash  off  lo  the  Riviera  or  the 
South  Seas— he  hopes  Hollywood  will  always  be  his  home. 

Although  he  doesn't  like  to  go  to  parties,  strange  to  say,  he 
likes  to  give  parties.  What  with  his  pictures,  his  concerts,  his 
broadcasts,  and  his  recordings  heaven  only  knows  he  doesn't  have 
much  time  for  parties,  but  when  he  is  in  town  barely  a  week 
passes  but  what  one  night  he  will  have  his  friends  in  for  music  and 
fun  in  his  attractive  Brentwood  home.  He  moved  recently  from 
the  house  high  up  on  Misty  Mountain,  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
returned  home  from  the  studio  one  afternoon  to  find  five  cars 
with  out-of-town  licenses  parked  in  his  driveway,  and  a  whole 
bevy  of  tourists  making  merry  in  his  swimming  pool.  He  likes 
fans— but  he  likes  them  not  quite  so  brash.  He  gets  a  big  kick 
at  his  parties  out  of  turning  on  his  recording  machine,  when  his 
guests  are  laughing  and  talking,  and  quite  unbeknownst  to  them 
making  records  of  their  conversation— which  later  he  proceeds  to 
play  for  them.  P.S.  Don't  ever  indulge  in  Hollywood's  favorite 
pastime  of  talking  about  your  host  in  Mr.  Eddy's  house.  He'll 
get  it  in  wax.  And  will  your  face  be  red! 

Because  he  is  such  a  hard,  relentless  worker  (and  did  you  ever 
try  making  a  picture,  rehearsing 
for  a  broadcast,  doing  record- 
ings, and  planning  a  conceit 
tour  all  in  one  week?)  the  beach- 
combers of  Hollywood  have 
been  wont  to  call  Nelson  Eddy 
a  dull  boy.  They  say  he  has 
no   sense   of   humor.    But  so 


In  "mufti," 
while  broad- 
casting. He  has 
never  had  a 
screen  role  in 
which  he 
could  wear 
regular 
clothes.  (Be- 
low) Nelson's 
mother,  Mrs. 
William  Dar- 
ius Eddy. 
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fSEfils  .............. 

(Left)  Nelson  Eddy  and 
Jeanette  MacDonald.  "Girl  of 
the  Golden  West"  will  be 
their  next.  (Above)  With 
Eleanor  Powell  in  "Rosalie." 


long  as  an  actor  can  laugh 
at  himself  I  don't  think 
we  have  to  worry  about  his 
lack  of  humor. 

Give  Nelson  half  a  chance 
and  he  is  bound  to  tell 
you  about  the  little  epi- 
sode that  occurred  in  the 
forecourt  of  the  theatre  the 
night  of  the  preview  of 
"Naughty  Marietta,"  with 
fans  swooning  right  and  left. 
"Well,  how  does  it  feel  to 
be  a  great  actor?"  director 
Woody  Van  Dyke  asked 
Hollywood's  new  favorite 
who  was  still  slightly  groggy 
from  it  all.  "But  I'm  not 
an   actor,"   mourned  Nel- 


son. "I  know  that,"  said 
Van  Dyke,  "but  how  does 
it  feel?" 

Van  Dyke,  Hollywood's  funny-man  director  who  claims  that  his 
ambition  is  to  get  enough  money  so  that  he  can  push  girls  in 
mink  coats  into  swimming  pools,  has  become  not  only  Nelson 
Eddy's  favorite  director  but  one  of  his  best  friends,  and  you  can 
be  very  sure  that  the  dynamic  Van  would  not  put  up  with  Nelson 
if  he  were  a  dull  boy. 


On  the  set  Mrs.  Eddy's  son  is  the  gayest  of  gay.  He  does  not 
go  in  for  moods  and  retire  to  his  dressing  room  between  takes. 
Wherever  a  group  forms,  he  becomes  a  part  of  it.  He  has  a  loud 
contagious  laugh  and  ever  so  often  he  will  raise  his  voice  in  song 
and  fairly  bellow  across  the  stage.  One  day  he  will  tinker  with  a 
guitar,  the  next  day  it  will  be  an  accordian.  Several  days  on  the 
"Rosalie"  set,  much  to  the  amusement  of  Eleanor  Powell  and 
Frank  Morgan,  he  endeavored  to  conquer  the  ball  on  the  string 
trick.  He  just  about  had  it  mastered  when  he  missed  and  the  ball 
clunked  him  on  the  head.  That  was  the  end  of  that.  He  knows 
when  he  is  licked. 

It  is  always  Mr.  Eddy  who  picks  up  the  check  when  a  group 
of  workers  or  players  have  lunch  in  the  Metro  commissary.  He  has 
never  been  accused  of  being  stingy.  And  that,  in  Hollywood,  where 
the  great  artists  have  their  original  nickels,  is  really  something. 

As  a  kid  he  was  the  greatest  correspon-  [Continued  on  page  70] 
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the  Singing 
Colonel 


Grace  Moore — A  Diva  At  The 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  And 
A  Star  In  Hollywood — Is  Also  A 
Colonel  In  Tennessee  Commanding 
An  Army  Of  F  ans. 


B 


y 


A  nnabelle  Gillespie^Hayek 


RECENTLY,  while  shopping  in  one  of  the  most 
spacious  of  department  stores  in  Chattanooga, 
I  stood  and  meditated  thinking  of  the  time 
when  not  so  long  before  I  had  stood  in  that  same 
place  and  listened  to  the  lyrical  singing  of  Ten- 
nessee's greatest  and  most  beautiful  woman  singer. 
Of  course  the  music  had  emanated  from  none  other 
than  our  own  lovely  Grace  Moore.  At  that  time  she 
was  visiting  her  parents,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Richard 
L.  Moore,  who  had  just  moved  to  Chattanooga 
from  their  twenty-five-year  abode  in  Jellico. 

The  people  of  historic  Chattanooga  had  ad- 
mitted the  notable  couple  to  their  hearths  and  since  most  of  them 
loved  to  shop  in  the  Colonel's  store  there  was  no  wonder  that, 
large  as  it  was,  Grace  was  never  able  to  enter  without  receiving 
a  sizeable  portion  of  attention.  On  this  particular  day,  shoppers 
had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  ask  her  to  sing  for  them.  And,  being 
the  good  scout  that  she  is,  and  loving  the  people  of  her  state  as 
she  does,  Grace  simply  couldn't  resist. 

So,  as  might  be  expected,  this  golden-voiced  exuberant  diva 
climbed  upon  a  counter  and,  without  any  accompanist,  rendered 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  sincerely  appreciated  appearances  of 
her  entire  career.  For  Grace  is  a  real  Southerner  and  she  loves  to 
sing  to  the  people  of  the  Old  South.  I  can  still  visualize  that  rapt 
throng  as  it  milled  around  the  "counter  stage"  and  literally 
brought  the  house  down  with  its  happy  and  enthusiastic  applause. 

Though  this  girl  of  rapturous  trills  was  born  far  distant  from 
the  Great  White  Way  and  the  Golden  Horseshoe  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  she  now  merits  and  receives  the  plaudits  of  both 
forums.  Today  she  is  a  star  in  many  fields.  Not  only  has  she 
brought  audiences  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  to  their  feet 


Grace  and  her 
husband,  Valentin 
Parera.  (Right) 
While  she  was  liv- 
ing in  this  modest 
house  in  Jellico, 
Tenn.,  Grace 
made  her  first 
public  appear- 
ance, bringing  to 
the  world  her 
marvelous  gift  of 
song. 


A  scene  from  the  Columbia  production,  "I'll  Take 
Romance,"  Grace  Moore's  latest  picture. 


with  salvos  of  cheers,  but  she  has  become  one  of  the  outstanding 
artists  in  the  field  of  radio.  She  has  proved  to  the  entertainment 
world  that  cinema  seekers  appreciate  operatic  music  on  the  silver- 
screen  as  do  those  far  famed  "first  nighters"  of  Broadway.  Another 
remarkable  feature  is  her  beauty.  Instead  of  being  a  huge  and 
awesome  creature,  like  some  prima  donnas  that  we  know,  she  is 
alive  with  personality  and  pulchritude.  She  was  selected  by  the 
late  Florenz  Ziegfeld  as  one  of  the  ten  most  beautiful  women  in 
the  world,  and  was  also  chosen  by  Baron  George  Hoyningen- 
Huene  (internationally  famous  photographer)  as  one  of  the  world's 
thirteen  supreme  beauties. 

But  greater  than  any  of  these,  to  Miss  Moore  at  least,  is  her 
latest  starring  achievement.  For  in  this  field  she  becomes  the  one 
and  only  feminine  star  in  the.  complete  horizon  of  her  own  home 
State  of  Tennessee.  Only  a  short  time  ago  that  climactic  victory  was 
won  when,  on  November  30,  at  a  concert  given  by  her  at  the 
Homecoming  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  at  Knoxville,  she  was 
formally  awarded  by  Governor  Gordon  Browning  of  that  state, 
the  first  and  only  feminine  title  of  COLONEL. 

"This  is  the  greatest  thrill  of  my  life!"  she  said  upon  being 
informed  that  she  would  be  made  a  Tennessee  Colonel.  And  well 
it  may  have  been  for,  indeed,  the  honor  is  a  highly  coveted  one. 

Born  and  reared  in  the  foothills  of  the  Cumberland  mountains 
this  favored  daughter,  who  combines  breathless  beauty  with  intel- 
ligence and  unlimited  talent,  represents  the  upper  strata  of  some 
of  the  very  purest  blood  in  America.  [Continued  on  page  72] 
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|p   Has  To 
jeep  Booting 
111  The  Time 
:  >  Supply  The 
emand  For 
•  is  Baffled 
e  f  u  d  d  I  e  d 
ummy  L  har= 
acter. 


We  Point  With  Pride 


To 


Stuart  Erwin 


STU  is  well  liked  and  one  proof  of  this  is  his  nick- 
name. He  may  be  Stuart  to  his  family,  but  he  is  Stu 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  is  of  the  "better"  sort 
of  comics  and  his  puzzled,  good-natured  stupidity  brings 
abundant  laughter  to  one  and  all.  And  he  doesn't  have 
to  wear  trick  boots  or  funny  pants  either.  To  see  hint 
wrestling  with  the  great  problems  that  complicate  his 
screen  existence  is  to  witness  a  masterpiece  of  impersona- 
tion. Or  maybe  you  think  that's  the  way  he  is.  Well, 
you  ought  to  see  his  income  tax  report! 


June  Collyer  gave  up  her  screen 
career  to  throw  in  her  lot  with 
old  Stu  and  no  regrets  have  yet 
been  heard  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Erwin. 


With  Melvyn  Douglas  and  Grace  Moore 
in  "I'll  Take  Romance."  Repulsed  again! 


(Above)  Joyce  Compton  and  our  backward  child 
in  "Small  Town  Boy."  (Top,  left)  With  Marjorie 
Weaver  in  "Second  Honeymoon."  (Left)  Caution 
robs  him  of  the  fine  frenzy  of  love.  A  scene  from 
"Mr.  Boggs  Steps  Out,"  with  Toby  Wing.  (Right) 
Stu  and  Jane  Withers  in  "Checkers,"  a  racing  story. 


In  the  loyal  heart  of 
Frances  Farmer  will 
always  be  enshrined 
the  name  of  her  first 
picture,  "Rhythm  on 
the  Range." 


Claude  Rains,  who, 
in  his  first  speaking 
part,  had  much  to  do 
with  the  extraordi- 
nary success  of 
"Crime  Without  Pas- 
sion." (Below)  It  only 
required  "Bill  of 
Divorcement"  to 
establish  Katharine 
Hepburn.  (In  corner) 
Sbnja  Henie  became 
a  star  of  the  first 
magnitude  on  the 
showing  of  "One  in 
a  Million."  (Next) 
Luise  Rainer,  trium- 
since  "Esca- 
i,"  her  first  film. 


People 


Players  Whose  First  Pictures 
Gave  Proof  Of  Their  Great 
Talents  Go  Happily  Toward 
A.  Smiling  Future. 


f 


I 


THE  producer  who  makes  the  decision  to  put 
his  money  back  of  an  unknown  player  de- 
serves a  hand  for  his  good  judgment  in  select- 
ing tiie  play,  the  cast  and  the  director  which  are 
to  bring  the  stranger  into  the  circle  of  estab- 
lished stars.  Some  actors  of  undoubted  talent 
have  to  try,  fail  and  try  again  many  times 
before  they  strike  the  right  part  and  the  right 
play  to  put  them  over,  and  some  capable  ones 
remain  "supporting  players"  all  their  lives. 

How  fortunate  then  are  the  ones,  who  in  their 
first  parts,  find  the  golden  opportunity  and 
make  good.  Their  names  are  spoken  across  the 
continents  and  over  the  seas  and  the  rest  of 
their  lives  will  be  happier  because  of  the  few 
hours  at  the  beginning  of  their  careers  when 
fortune  smiled  upon  them. 


/ 

nor  Powell  came 
ping    into  star 

ortance  in 
adway  Melody 

of  1936." 


/  / 


/  / 


The  Best  Since 


Is  The  Hollywood  Woman  The  Nearest 
To  Perfection  That  Can  Be  Found? 


OF  COURSE,  she  must  have  a  voice  whose  muted 
chords  can  add  strange  meanings  to  her  spoken 
words,  or  she  must  be  blessed  with  resonance 
cavities  in  her  throat  which  give  her  singing  voice  that 
quality  called  timbre.  She  must  be  rhythmic  and  dance- 
gifted,  but  these  gifts  will  count  as  very  little  unless 
she  is  also  fashioned  so  gorgeously  that  her  every  meas- 
urement and  proportion  qualifies  her  to  be  the  mold, 
mode!  and  mannequin  for  that  wonderful  creature,  the 
Modern  Woman. 

Her  face  must  have  beaut);  her  profile,  character: 
her  figure,  allure:  and  her  mind,  understanding! 


(Right)  Rosalind  Russell 
can  stand  the  harshest 
lighting  and  still  her  mouth 
shows  the  form  which  is  the 
hallmark  of  strength,  of 
poetic  recklessness  and  of 
a  tender  heart. 


Whether  dressed  in  a 
sarong  in  the  jungle  or 
in  a  gown  of  shimmering 
sequins,  Dorothy  Lamour 
has  the  figure  that  is  the 
ideal  of  this  day  and 
hour. 


(Above )    The  angel 
beauty  of  Anita  Louise 
a  mask  for  Ideality.  At  l<| 
is  the  form  of  Woman  thj 
has   survived   through  t| 
ages  in  the  marbles  of  c] 
cient  Greece.  It  is  Be<j 
Grable  and  all  the  gro 
of    perfect    proportion  j. 
hers.    (Below)    A  profit 
poorly  lighted  but  bless, 
with  a  forehead  of  grej 
beauty — Gail  Patrick. 


■LEOPATRA  ? 


[jove)    The    actress  of 
llywood  who  has  never 
ken    a    weak    line  nor 
Iced  like  a   weak  char- 
ier. Subtle?  Yes.  Gentle? 

Because  Kay  Francis 
|lrong  in  the  great  things 
ft  require  Might.  (Right) 
iger  Rogers  leans  non- 
ilantly    and   this  grace 
1 1  ease  is  the  result  of 
dancing  muscles.  Poise 
never   the    product  of 
fjkness.    (Below)  Myrna 
If  has  a  funny  little  nose, 
sibly    it    is   the  reason 
1 1  she  ranks  as  No.  I  in 
firmament    of  stars. 


When  Alice  Faye 
dresses  in  the  long 
lines  of  accordion 
pleats,  it  is  to 
make  herself  look 
a  little  taller.  But 
that  isn't  neces- 
sary. She's  ta 
enough  now.  She 
comes  up  to  our 
heart  and  stops 
there. 


Its  Nic 


Every  Adinute  The 
/Vlovie  Stars  .Are  Being 
Photographed  —  Fo  r 
Either  Scene  Stills,  Publicity 
Or  Just  For  The  Hell  Of  It. 


THE  players  who  have  qualified  [or  screen 
roles  find  the  spotlight  of  every-day  life 
hard  to  take.  That  air  of  importance 
which  surrounds  them  makes  many  a  star 
feel  ridiculous.  Then  there  is  all  that  mone\ 
coming  in!  They  want  to  play  their  off-screen 
parts  quite  modestly,  for  in  their  innermost 
souls  thev  know  the  debt  thev  owe  to  luck. 


Shirley  Temple 
has  a  grand 
time  dancing  in 
her  picture, 
"Rebecca  of 
Sunnybrook 
Farm,"  and  Bill 
Robinson  is 
again  in  step 
with  the  Lit- 
tlest Lady. 


While  on  a  location 
trip,  Douglas  Fair- 
banks, Jr.,  and  Gin- 
ger Rogers  find  time 
to  enjoy  a  cross 
country  canter.  (Be- 
low) Merle  Oberon 
in  a  tricky  house 
robe,  answers  her 
phone,  and  clever 
Merle  knows  all  the 
answers. 


(Above)  In  "Bluebeard's  Eighth  Wife,"  David  Nive 
stares  at  Claudette  Colbert  as  she  twists  about  i 
her  figured  bathing  suit.  It  is  a  scene  from  the  pic 
tore  and  the  young  man  is  at  work,  actually 
(Right)  Visitors.  Ray  Milland  is  glad  to  show  th 
studio  to  some  distinguished  folks  from  home  . 
Sir  Henry  and  Lady  Brackenbury.  (Below,  right 
Vera  Zorina,  who  dances  in  "The  Goldwyn  Follies, 
is  being  propositioned  by  the  Ritz  Brothers.  ( 
low)  Rosemary  Lane  being  kissed  by  Dick  Powell 
It  is  one  of  the  less  arduous  tasks  of  picture  makini 
and  Dick  is  a  great  hand  for  detail. 


Robert  Taylor,  in 
England,  lived  at 
a  Fifteenth  Century 
farmhouse  near 
High  Wycombe, 
Buckinghamshire. 
Bob  thinks  posing 
with  a  fork  full  of 
hay  is  pretty  fool- 
ish, but  he  pulls  a 
grin  anyhow.  (Be- 
low) Ray  Bolger, 
after  a  few  years 
on  Broadway,  easily 
falls  into  the  habits 
of  the  Far  West. 
He  is  listening  with 
ear  to  the  ground 
to  hear  if  the 
indians  are  ap- 
proaching. 


Peasant  kerchiefs  are  more 
popular  than  ever!  Gloria 
Stuart  ties  hers  gracefully  in 
a  loose  knot  in  the  back.  The 
colors  are  bright  blue  com- 
bined with  white  and  dull  red 
to  carry  out  the  vivid  scheme 
of  her  Tyrolean  frock. 


(Left  to  Right)  Schiaparelli  designed  this  striking  Husf 
jacket  of  heavy  wool  in  a  bright  green  especially  for  lov 
Danielle  Darrieux,  the  new  French  star.  It  is  lavishly  trimml 
with  gold  boullion  embroidery  in  the  manner  of  an  office] 
coat,  and  is  worn  over  a  simple  white  crepe  evening  gov) 
For  informal  dinners  or  night  club  wear  Lynne  Carver  donsj 
draped  black  crepe  skirt  to  which  is  attached  a  V-neckj 
blouse  with  an  all-over  printed  scroll  design  in  white,  a  J 

a  rolled  collar  of  tj 
same  material.  Ethers 
Anita  Louise  choo: 
translucent  smoke-gn 
marquisette  for  t 
billowing  skirt  of  I 
formal  gown,  topped 
a  heart-shaped  bodi 
of  matching  satin. 


Night  and  Day- 
under 
Southern  Skies 

The  Magnetic  Screen  Stars 
Model  E  nchanting  Resort 
Fashions  That  AAake  One 
Long  To  Fly  South  Toward 
The  Sun. 


TIME  was  when  only  the  extremely  wealthy  could  afford  to 
take  a  vacation  in  the  South  each  winter  when  the  snow  comes 
around  and  wintry  winds  and  pneumonia  are  not  far  behind. 
But  now,  with  the  marvelous  cruises  arranged  by  the  various  Travel 
Bureaus,  featuring  short  treks  to  the  Tropics  at  slightly  more 
cost  than  it  takes  to  go  to  the  seaside  or  the  mountains  in  the 
summer,  many  people  plan  their  annual  •  vacations  in  the  winter 
instead.  And  for  those  of  you  who  have  planned  in  this  way,  these 
pages  are  primarily  designed.  They  will  give  you  a  fair  idea  of 
what  Hollywood  considers  suitable  for  wear  in  a  warm,  balmy 
climate.  And  for  those  of  you  who  are  not  so  fortunate,  they  will 
afford  an  eye-filling  preview  of  next  summer's  fashions. 


lay  suits  are  varied  and  extremely  well  cut  and  colorful. 
Above-right)  Navy  blue  and  white  (the  old  standby)  is  Rita 
ahnson's  selection.  The  halter  is  navy  blue  jersey,  and  the 
lorts  and  tricky  pique  jacket  are  bordered  with  navy  blue 
jede  lacing.  (Left)  Priscilla  Lawson  favors  roman  stripes  in 
otton  for  her  suit,  with  a  tiny  white  cotton  bolero.  Their  sports 
loes  are  of  suede,  harmonizing  with— their  individual  color 
ombinations.  (Extreme  right-below)  A  fencing  costume  served 
s  a  model  for  this  pert  suit  worn  by  Jacqueline  Wells.  Flame 
sd  flannel  with  white  bone  buttons  fashions  the  jacket  which 
tops  a  white  silk  jersey  blouse  and  short  pleated  skirt. 


(Above-left)  Cotton  is  King 
apparently.  For  this  utterly 
charming  afternoon  frock  worn 
by  Jacqueline  Wells  is  of  black 
and  white  printed  pique  com- 
bined with  the  same  material 
in  solid  black.  Her  huge  picture 
hat  is  of  bright  red  linen  and 
her  sandals  match  it  to  per- 
fection. (Above)  Valerie  Hob- 
son,  the  English  star,  wears  a 
French  designed  suit  of  lemon 
yellow  silk  linen  with  green 
face-cloth  applique.  Hersoft  pill 
box  hat  is  also  of  silk  linen  with 
long  silk  matching  tassel,  and 
her  bag  is  of  green  face-cloth. 


Shirred  taffeta  in  a  ravishing 
shade  of  blue  that  closely  re- 
sembles the  Mediterranean  sky 
fashions  this  Schiaparelli  swim 
suit  worn  by  Danielle  Darrieux. 
Above  she  wears  a  play  suit 
(also  designed  by  Schiapa- 
relli) of  rough  white  linen  with 
brown  saddle  stitching.  The 
flared  trunks  are  a  decided  in- 
novation and  give  Danielle  a 
grand  opportunity  to  compete 
with  Dietrich  so  far  as  her  nether 
extremities    are  concerned. 


ilms  Soon  To  Make  Their  Debl 


Charles  Ruggles,  Katharine  Hepburn  and 
Cary  Grant  in  "Bringing  Up  Baby." 


Mary  Boland,  Julius  Tannen,  and  Ernest 
Truex  in  "Mama  Runs  Wild." 


Don   Ameche,   Sonja    Henie  and  Cesar 
Romero  in  "Happy  Ending." 


Walter  Pidgeon,  Myrna  Loy  and  Rosalind 
Russell  in  "Man-Proof." 


Alice  Fa  y  e  , 
Joan  Davis 
and  Marjorie 
Weaver  in 
"Sally,  Irene 
and  Mary." 
(Right)  Scott 
Colton,  Sarah 
Padden  and 
Wyn  Cahoon 
in  "Forgotten 
Women." 


Dean  Jagger, 
June  Travis  and 
Wally  Ford  m 
''Exiled  to 
Shanghai.*' 
(Right)  William 
Hall,  Leon 
Ames  and  Jane 
W  y  m  a  n  in 
"International 


INT  BE  THE  GIRL 
HO  HAS  TO 
LEPHONE 


THEN  LOIS  TOLD 
EDNA  HOW  SHE 
OFFENDED 
OTHERS  BY 
PERSPIRATION 
ODOR  FROM 
UNDERTHINGS. 

EDNA  BEGAN 
LUXING  HER 
UNDIES  DAILY. 
NOW  .  .  . 


OH,  MISS  EDNA,  TWEY'S 
BEEN  A  LOT  OF  CALLS 
FO'  YOU/  MISTAH 
ROY-HE  CALLED  FO' 
FIVE  TIMES.' 


DON'T  WORRY, 
HE  WILL 
CALL  AGAIN  / 


Avoid  Offending 

Girls  who  want  to  be  popular 
never  risk  "undie  odor."  They 
whisk  undies  through  Lux  after 
each  wearing.  Lux  takes  away 
odor,  saves  colors. 

Never  rub  with  cake  soap  or  use 
soaps  containing  harmful  alkali 
— these  wear  out  precious  things 
too  soon,  often  fade  colors.  Lux 
has  no  harmful  alkali.  Anything 
safe  in  water  is  safe  in  Lux. 


LUX  undies  daily 


Little  Plots 


Solitaire    introduces  a 
sinister    note    in  Frank 
Morgan's  solitude. 


"The    Big   Apple"  and 
"Shag"  are  dances  for 
couples — 


So    Eleanor  Whitney's 
solo  might  have  another 
name — 


How  about  "The  Little 
Cabbage"  or  "The 
Cock-a-Doodle-Do?" 


Or  would  "J 
Mister"  suit  it 


/  i  ll 


He  realizes  he  will  have 
to  cheat  a  little. 


Franciska  Gaal,  dressed  for  the  scene 
Where  the  pirates  sail  the  Caribbean 


Fred  March  saves  her  before  she  sinks; 
Wraps  her  up  and  gives  her  drinks. 


Footsteps  approaching? 
It's  his  conscience 


(Above)  W.  C.  Fields,  soon  to  be  seen  in  "The  Big 
Broadcast  of  1938,"  responds  to  the  cheers  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  asylum. 


(Below)  Bobby  Clark  and  Ella  Logan  in  "The  G> 
wyn   Follies."   Love  conquers  all  and  proves 
much  for  Ella. 


Sequence:  Shots 


CULTIVATE 
CHARM 

in  your  Hands" 

says 

  (Walter  Wanger  Star) 

,  ,o  olay  romantic  parts  m  'he 
1F  A  GIRL  want,  to  PUy  ^%  sof 

pictures,"  says  Joar ,  Bennet    ^  ^ 
Smooth  hands  a  great  help  -  fot  (he  saWe 

should  cultivate  ..       easy  to  have 

charming  hands  -    V  - 

Hands  need  not  Chap  and  Roughen 
...when  Lotion  GOES  IN 


Gladys  Swarth- 
out  waits  pa- 
tiently for  the 
cue  from  her 
announcer, 
Gary  Breckner, 
before  broad- 
casting on  the 
United  Chari- 
ties Program. 
Lud  Gluslcin, 
the  orchestra 
conductor, 
studies  his  score 
in  the  mean- 
time. (Below) 
Gladys  in  full 
swing. 


Ben  Blue  shows 
Lola  Jensen 
and  Terry  Ray 
see  them  a 
in  "The  Big 
Broadcast"  ) 
how  to  thread 
a  needle.  Ben 
holds  the  thing 
so  that  the  girls 
catch  the 
needle's  eye 
and  when  it 
winks  Ben  is  on 
it  like  a  flash — 
a  Blue  streak  in 
fact. 


It's  worth  while  to  care  for  your 
hands— prevent  ugly  chapping, 
redness  and  roughness  that  make 
them  look  so  old. 

Constant  use  of  water,  plus  expo- 
sure to  wind  and  cold  robs  hand  skin 
of  its  beauty-preserving  moisture. 

Butjergens  Lotion  replenishes  that 
moisture,  because  this  lotion  sinks 


into  the  skin.  Of  all  lotions  tested 
lately,  Jergens  proved  to  go  in  the 
best.  Leaves  no  stickiness!  Contains 
two  famous  ingredients  that  many 
doctors  use  to  soften  and  whiten 
harsh  skin.  Jergens  is  your  shortest 
cut  to  velvety,  young  hands  that  en- 
courage romance.  Only  50C,  25<^,  10e 
— or  $1.00  at  anv  beauty  counter. 


t/ER6EAtS L0770/V 


FREE:  PURSE-SIZE  BOTTLE  OF  JERGENS 

See  for  yourself  —  entirely  free—  how  effectively 
this  fragrant  Jergens  Lotion  goes  in  —  softens 
and  whitens  chapped,  tough  hands. 

The  Andrew  Jergens  Co.  Alfred  Street, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.  I  In  Canada,  Perth,  Ontario) 


Nan/f- 
Streel- 


il'l.fr'ASK  1'KINTi 


City- 


State- 


Backgrounds 
By 

Nature  &  Co 


WE  DO  not  wish  to  belittle  the  studio 
geniuses  and  their  marvels,  but 
Nature  does  pretty  well,  too.  And 
when  a  picture  story  is  told  in  the  "dappled 
shade"  of  which  poets  have  sung,  there 
comes  to  most  of  us  a  pleasant  conscious- 
ness of  the  lavish  gifts  of  beauty  of  the 
world  we  live 


IHHF   ■  mm* 


(Top)  Fay  Wray  and  Kent  Taylor  in  a  s 
setting    for    "Deadlocked."  (Above) 
desert  had  to  be  visited  for  "The  Adven 
of  Marco  Polo."  .  .  .  Gary  Cooper 
Ernest  Truex.  (Left,  above)  A  scene 
"Sailing  Along."  The  little  figure  is  J 
Matthews.  (Left,  center)   George  Bre 
a  scene  from  "Gold  Is  Where  You  Fin 
A  stream  hurries  over  the  spillway  on  its  !oi 
trip  to  the  sea.  ( Left)  In  "A  Yank  at  Oxforc 
the  camera  catches  the  simple  beauty 
rippled  water  and  the  dancing  reflectic 
upon  it  during  the  boat  races. 


The  latest 
De  Milk  find. 


THERE  was  considerable  delay  on  the  set  due  to  the 
fact  that  Freddie  March's  costume  of  the  pirate  LaFitte 
had  been  torn  to  pieces  in  a  heavy  action  scene  and 
the  wardrobe  women  were  hard  at  work  sewing  him 
together  again. 

Cecil  B.  DeMille,  star-maker,  he  of  the  abbreviated 
riding  breeches  and  diamond-studded  wrist  watches,  was 
pacing  up  and  down  the  set  of  "The  Buccaneer,"  deep 
in  thought,  when  a  very  beautiful  young  lady  came  on 
the  set.  Everybody  turned  to  look  at  her— she  was  ravish- 
ingly  beautiful.  Everybody,  that  is,  but  C.B.  himself, 
who  took  one  quick  glance  at  her  and  then  called  for 
his  script. 

One  of  the  DeMille 
staff— they  are  numerous 
—approached  him. 

"How  about  a  test  for 
that  beautiful  young  lady 
who  is  watching  us  over 
there?" 
DeMille  looked  up. 
"I  am  not  interested  in 
beautiful  young  ladies  for 
the  screen.  Beauty  is  the 
cheapest  thing  in  Holly- 
wood." 

DeMille  says  that  in  the 
two  decades  and  upwards 
that  he  has  been  making 
Hollywood  productions, 
he  has  never  selected 
beautiful  women  for  lead- 
ing roles  in  pictures  for 
the  simple  reason  that 
your  true  beauty,  in  the 
classical  sense,  is  too 
posey,  too  stilted,  too  un- 
willing to  reflect  emo- 
tions and  thus  ruffle  the 
beautiful  calm  of  her 
classic  features.  Spoiled  by 
life  she  does  not  feel  the 
inner  urge  to  improve 
herself,  to  be  pleasing  or 
to  exhibit  feeling. 

"But,"  says  C.B.,  "all 
my  leading  women  have 
had  the  ability  to  create 
the  illusion  of  beauty. 
Sarah  Bernhardt  and 
Duse  are  examples  of 
what  I  mean  when  I  say 
'create  the  illusion  of 
beauty.'  Neither  was  a 
beauty  in  the  accepted 
sense.  Bernhardt  was 
slender  and  her  features 
anything  but  classic.  But 
to  the  day  of  her  death, 
crippled  as  she  was,  she 
could  come  on  the  stage 
and  by  the  alchemy  of 
her   talent   produce  the 

illusion  of  a  young  and  beautiful  Camille.  This  power 
more  precious  than  beauty." 
DeMille  lists  three  prime  requisites  for  a  star.  They  are 


When 

C  B.  Picks  'Em 
They  Stay  Picked 


By  Ailcen  St.  Jolin  Brenon 


WkatDoesA 
Searcher  For 
I icture  Girls 
Look  Fc 


ror? 


(A  Short  Shorty  Complete  On  This  Page.) 


s  far 
first, 


Personality.  Second,  ability  which 
presupposes  brains.  And  third 
comes  good  looks. 

Eyes,  he  says,  are  of  paramount 
importance,    since    they    are,  as 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  expressed  it, 
"the  windows  of  the  soul."  Pretty 
feet  and  trim  ankles  are  some- 
thing DeMille  has  always  felt  to 
be   prime  requisites.   Her  beau- 
tiful  feet  and  ankles   got  Nita 
Naldi   her   first  big  vamp  part 
from  DeMille.  He  chose  Gloria 
Swanson,  an  ex-Sennett  girl,  be- 
cause of  her  vivid,  dynamic  emo- 
tion. He  saw  Bebe  Daniels  in  half 
a  reel  of  comedy  film 
and,  sensing  her  basic 
exoticism,  gave  her  her 
first  dramatic  role.  He 
selected  Leatrice  Joy  for 
fame  because  of  her  in- 
nate "perfect  ladyhood." 
Florence  Vidor's  pretty 
ankles  influenced  him  in 
selecting  her  as  a  per- 
fect type  of  aristocratic 
lady.  Claudette  Colbert 
played  in  "The  Sign  of 
the  Cross"  because  she 
had  "the  most  mischiev- 
ous eyes  in  Hollywood." 

In   his   next  picture, 
"The  Buccaneer,"  he  is 
introducing  a  new  star, 
a  petite  Viennese,  Fran- 
ciska  Gaal,  to  the  Amer- 
ican screen.  He  repeats 
that  she  is  not  beautiful 
in    the   accepted  sense 
but  possesses  an  inde- 
finable quality— a  blend 
of  Helen  Hayes,  Elisa- 
beth Bergner  and  Mary 
Pickford  —  praise  from 
Caesar,  indeed.  She  has 
played  everything  from 
the  title  role  in  "Peter 
Pan"  to  Lady  Macbeth 
on  Europeon  stages.  When  she  came  to  America 
a  few  months  ago  to  play  the  little  Dutch  girl  in 
"The  Buccaneer,"  she  was  a  brunette,  but  DeMille 
discovered  by  looking  over  some  old  pictures  that 
in  reality  she  is  blonde  and  made  her  go  back  to 
light  hair. 

Young  Gaal's  most  exciting  quality  is  to  be  found 
in  her  eyes,  which  are  brown  and  sparkle  with 
the  joy  of  living.  She  has  extraordinary  vitality, 
and  for  all  her  petite  figure  and  soft  feminine 
charm  is  a  thorough-going  sportswoman.  Shooting 
game  and  fishing  are  her  favorite  sports.  She  rides, 
swims,  plays  tennis  and  dances,  and— when  she 
can— skiis. 

"But.  above  all,"  says  C.B.,  proudly,  "she  has  the  abil- 
ity to  think  an  emotion  and  does  not  depend  on  her  beauty 
alone  to  overcome  the  difficulties  she  encountered." 


Cecil    B.  DeMille, 
Master  Director. 


On  the  firing  line — DeMille  in  action. 
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Careers  Take  So  A/lany 
years  But  L-Ove  Comes 
All  Of  A  Sudden  la  • 
Screen  Stories. 

By 

Jack    Beck  Jolt 


Fictionii;ation  of 
Crashins  Holly- 
wood."  Released, 
by  RKO~Radio 
Pictures.  Produced 
by  Cliff  Rcid  and 
directed  by  Lew 
Lenders.  Screen 
Play  By  Paul  Ya= 
wit~  and  Gladys 
Atwatcr.  From  The 
Play  By  Paul  Dickey 
ana  Mann  Pase. 


Impatient 
Lovers 


(The  cast  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  story.) 


Michael 
Tracy) 
scenario  idea  with  Mr. 
Crisby  (James  Conlin) 
the  producer's  private  sec- 
retary. (Right)  Barbara 
Lang  (Joan  Woodbury) 
realizes  with  horror  the 
menace  to  her  love. 


IT  WAS  a  big  day  for  Jefferson  City.  It  was  a  bigger  day  for 
Barbara  Lang.  The  prettiest  girl  in  town  was  going  to  Holly- 
wood to  crash  the  movies. 

In  honor  of  the  great  occasion  all  the  members  of  the  Ladies 
Wednesday  Afternoon  Motion  Picture  and  Dramatic  Circle  were 
grouped  about  the  observation  platform  at  the  tail  end  of  the 
California  Flyer.  All  the  reporters  and  news  photographers  in 
town  were  there  to  record  the  scene.  A  fair  sized  crowd  of  people 
who  had  nothing  else  to  do  was  there.  And,  of  course,  Barbara 
was  there. 

Barbara  in  her  full  skirted  organdie  dress  and  picture  hat! 
Barbara,  her  cheeks  flushed  with  excitement,  her  blue  eyes  like 
twin  stars,  her  pretty  lips  parted  in  dazzling  smiles  as  she  posed 
with  the  club  leaders  while  the  cameras  clicked.  Jefferson  City 
was  proud  of  Barbara  and  she  was  rapturously  happy,  looking 
forward  to  the  beginning  of  this  glamorous  career  upon  which 
the  kind  hearted  club  ladies  had  launched  her. 

Michael  Winslow,  about  to  board  the  flyer,  was  one  of  those 
caught  in  the  press  of  people  around  the  observation  platform. 
A  tall  and  presentable  young  man  clinging  tightly  to  a  bulging 
portfolio  he  stood  on  tiptoe  in  the  crowd,  staring  straight  at 
Barbara,  whom  he  had  never  seen  before.  Michael  forgot  where 
he  was.  He  forgot  that  he,  too,  was  on  his  way  to  Hollywood. 
He  forgot  that  clutched  under  his  arm  was  the  portfolio  in  which 
were  manuscripts  of  motion  pictures  not  yet  produced— manu- 
scripts that  were  going  to  make  his  fortune.  All  he  could  see 
or  think  about  was  Babrara.  What  a  girl! 

A  mother  with  two  babies  in  arms  and  leading  two  toddlers 
by  the  hand,  pressed  through  the  crowd. 

"Help  me  on  the  train,"  she  snapped  at  the  young  man.  He 
merely  stared  at  Barbara,  his  mouth  open  and  his  expression 
that  of  a  man  just  hit  by  a  truck.  When  she  thrust  the  babies 
into  his  arms  he  accepted  them  m  a  daze  and  followed  the  mother 
meekly. 

"Now  Miss  Lang,  please,"  said  the  news  photographers.  "Just 
one  more,  with  your  hat  on  this  time.  Look  like  a  movie  star  .  .  ." 

Barbara  smiled  and  posed.  Behind  her  passed  Michael,  car- 
rying the  two  strange  babies.  The  cameras  clicked  just  as  a  baby 


hand,  reachin"'  out 
in  passing,  tore  the 
lovely  lady's  hat  off. 
At  the  same  time  the 
clasp  of  Michael's 
brief  case,  catching 
in  Barbara's  organdie 
dress,    tore    off  her 

skirt.  Barbara  had  met  a  man  she  was  not  to  forget  soon. 

In  the  dusk  of  that  day  Barbara  sat  alone  on  the  observation 
platform.  Ever  retreating  from  her  lay  the  winding  ribbon  of 
tracks.  The  rhythmic  clack-clack  of  wheels  told  of  the  lessening- 
miles  between  her  and  Hollywood,  goal  of  so  many  ambitions, 
mecca  of  so  many  heartbreaks.  No  fear  of  heartbreaks  entered 
Barbara's  thoughts.  Was  she  not  young?  And  lovely?  And  was 
she  not  endorsed  by  the  Ladies  Wednesday  Afternoon  Motion 
Picture  and  Dramatic  Circle  and  financed  by  public  subscription 
of  her  admiring  home  town! 

A  young  man  with  a  pipe  came  out  of  the  club  car.  Their  eyes 
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met.  The  temperature  of  a  genial  spring  evening  suffered  a  sharp 
drop,  chilled  by  the  icy  indignation  of  a  young  woman  whose 
best  organdie  skirt  has  been  ruined. 

"You  don't  like  me?"  said  Michael  ingratiatingly. 

"I  don't  see  what  difference  that  makes—" 

"I'm  the  kind  of  fellow,  when  you  fust  meet  me  you  don't  like 
me,"  he  admitted.  "But  after  you  know  me  belter— you  hate  me." 

His  frankness  won  him  a  giggle.  Michael  took  hope.  He  applied 
himself  energetically  to  interesting  her  and  half  an  hour  of  his 
efforts  ended  in  her  joining  him  for  dinner.  She  noticed  with 
rising  curiosity  that  he  carried  the  brief  case  to  the  diner,  nor 
would  he  tell  her  what  was  in  it. 

Other  things  Michael  told  her  without  hesitation.  Some  of  his 
thoughts  and  emotions  he  expressed  in  words  and  many  in  sig- 
nificant glances  and  dramatic  pantomime.  Her  beauty  had  stag- 
gered him;  her  wit  entranced  him;  her  sweetness  made  him  her 
slave  for  life.  Somehow  she  gathered  all  this  from  his  behavior 
and  her  own  heart  began  to  beat  faster.  Examined  critically  and 
under  such  circumstances  Michael  was  the  most  attractive  man 
she  had  ever  met.  By  the  time  he  said  goodnight  at  her  state- 
room door  she  was  wondering  if  a  great  movie  star  could  find 
room  in  her  life  for  a  truly  happy  marriage.  Of  course  it  would 
take  a  bit  of  managing,  but  somehow  she  could  not  see  her  career 
without  Michael  .  .  .  perhaps  Michael  might  mean  even  more 
than  a  brilliant  career! 

Two  other  persons  aboard  the  California  Flyer  were  thinking 
intently  about  Michael  Winslow  that  night.  Goldie  and  Herman 
Tibbets  had  had  their  eye  on  him  since  he  boarded  the  train. 

Herman  was  a  meek  looking  little  sawed-off  runt,  as  mild  as 
a  cup  custard  with  cream.  He  was  one  of  those  middle-aged  men 
who  might  have  been  the  model  for  Casper  Milquetoast  but  had, 
in  fact,  been  the  right  hand  man  in  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
mobs  of  bank  bandits  the  country  had  known  since  the  James 
bovs.  Herman  was  only  that  day  out  of  a  middle  western  peni- 
tentiary and  Goldie  and  he  were  going  to  California  to  start  a 
duck  ranch. 

Goldie  was  the  enterprising  one  in  the  Tibbets  family.  In  the 
station  she  had  overheard  Michael  Winslow  trying  to  insure  the 
contents  of  his  brief  case  for  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Naturally 
she  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  Michael  was  packing  fifty 
grand  in  the  bag.  A  newspaper  clipping,  dropped  by  Michael, 
gave  her  the  rest  of  her  infor- 
mation.  The  clipping  told  of 
an  absconding  bank  cashier 
who  had  got  away  with  fifty 
thousand    dollars.  Goldie's 
simple  idea  was  that  she  and 
Herman     would  capture 
Michael  for  the  police  and 
claim  the  reward. 

"Goodnight,  Michael,"  Bar- 
bara  said,   smiling    at  him 
from  her  stateroom  door. 
"See  you  for  breakfast?" 


he  asked,  eagerly. 

"Yes,  but  don't  wait  up."  She  closed  the  door  and  leaned  against 
it,  thoughtful.  There  was  something  about  Michael  that  made 
him  different  from  other  men.  Career  or  no  career,  it  certainly 
looked  as  if  she  must  keep  on  having  him  around. 

And  then  she  thought,  "Why,  he's  a  perfect  stranger!  I  never 
saw  him  until  a  few  hours  ago.  He  might  be  anybody— even  a 
crook  for  all  I  know!" 

She  looked  doubtfully  at  the  thin  partition  that  separated  her 
stateroom  from  Michael's.  Just  then  from  the  other  side  of  the 
partition  came  the  hoarse,  terrifying  voice  of  Herman  Tibbets: 
"Gimme  that  brief  case,  sucker,  if  you  know  what's  good  for  you!" 

Michael's  voice  protested,  "What's  all  this  about?" 

Then  Goldie's  voice,  tougher  than  Herman's:  "It's  about  fifty 
grand  worth  of  stolen  bonds,  hadn't  you  heard?" 

"But  you're  making  a  big  mistake—"  Michael  began. 

"You  made  the  mistake,  Sonny  Boy,  when  yuh  stole  them 
bonds,"  Herman  snarled. 

There!  Barbara  knew  it!  This  Michael  Winslow  was  a  bond 
thief.  He  hadn't  even  given  her  his  right  name! 

From  Michael's  stateroom  came  sounds  of  a  fight  .  .  .  the  thud 
of  a  falling  body  .  .  .  Michael's  despairing  groan.  Barbara  blanched 
and  trembled.  His  fellow  thieves  had  attacked  him.  Had  injured 
him.  Perhaps  killed  him!  She  ran  to  get  help. 

When  she  returned  with  the  conductor  and  some  of  the  train 
crew  they  demanded  admittance  to  the  stateroom— and  got  it. 
Inside  were  seated  three  people,  Michael,  Herman  and  Goldie. 
Each  was  reading  a  manuscript.  Each  was  innocently  surprised 
at  an  interruption.  Barbara's  rescue  fell  flat.  There  was  nobody 
to  rescue. 

It  didn't  improve  her  temper  any  to  seem  silly  in  the  eyes  of 
the  train  crew.  Nor  did  it  allay  her  suspicions  of  Michael.  That 
seemingly  peaceful  scene  in 
the   stateroom,    to  Barbara 
meant  only  that  the  three 


crooks  had  patched  up  their 
quarrel.  Michael  was  the 
guiltiest  of  them,  the  ringleader!  She  had 
been  warned  not  to  talk  to  strange  men 
she  met  on  trains  and  look  what  had 
happened.  She  had  almost  fallen  in  love 
withal  crook! 

Barbara  did  not  have  breakfast  with 
Michael  next  morning.  When  they 
reached  Los  Angeles  they  met  on  the  plat- 
form in  spite  of  her  efforts  to  dodge  him. 
Michael  wanted  to  explain.  "Don't 
bother,"  she  said  icily. 

"But  I've  got  to  see  you  again.  Where 
shall  I  call  you?" 

"I'll  call  you,"  she  stormed.  "I  can  find 
the  numbers  of  all  the  jails  in  the  phone 
book."  She  leaped  into  a  cab  then.  From 
its  window  she  saw  Michael  turn  away,  baffled.  With  him  were 
his  two  fellow  crooks,  Herman  Tibbets  and  Goldie.  Her  angry 
tears  blotted  out  that  scene. 

Hollywood,  Cinderella's  own  home  town,  absorbed  the  girl 
from  Jefferson  City  without  surprise,  without  compassion,  with- 
out so  much  as  a  leer.  Hollywood  sees  girls  like  Barbara  arriving 
by  the  tens  of  thousands.  They  exist  in  its  cheap  bungalow  board- 
ing houses;  they  throng  the  offices  of  casting  directors;  they  plan 
and  jostle  and  wait  for  the  big  chance  that  will  come  along 
surely  .  .  .  tomorrow.  And  that  tomorrow  comes  to  few  of  them. 
For  the  great  majority  tomorrow  is  only  another  yesterday  with 


(Left)  Michael  re- 
assures Barbara, 
while  Herman  Tib- 
bets (Paul  Guil- 
foyle)  lies  helpless. 
(Above)  Goldie 
Tibbets  (Lee  Pat- 
rick), Herman  and 
Michael  argue  over 
the    $5  0,000  brief 
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Barbara's    suspicions    were   aroused.    She  could 
only  see  that  Michael  was  a  crook  and  hounded 
by  the  law. 


the  money  growing  less,  with  ihe  hopes 
shrivelling  and  dying,  with  the  question  of 
mere  existence  becoming  daily  a  more  in- 
soluble problem. 

Barbara  tramped  from  studio  to  studio 
enduring  the  daily  snubs,  the  discourage- 
ment, the  loss  of  faith  in  herself.  Finally 
came  the  day,  as  it  comes  to  so  many,  when 
she  acknowledged  that  Hollywood  had  her 
licked.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
return  to  Jefferson  City  and  a  humble  job. 

That  bitter  night  she  walked  down  Hol- 
lywood Boulevard  and  saw  the  great  crowd, 
the  flood  lights,  the  special  police  detail  and 
massed  cars— all  the  ballyhoo  of  a  big 
premiere.  Like  thousands  of  others  she 
paused  for  a  glimpse  of  some  of  the  for- 
tunate ones  in  silks  and  ermine  who  were 
passing  into  the  theatre.  And  so  she  saw 
three  people  step  from  a  glistening  limou- 
sine, Goldie  and  Herman  and  Michael!  So, 
crime  did  pay  and  they  were  wallowing  in 
their  ill-gotten  profits! 

While  she  stared,  Goldie  spied  her  and 
seized  her  by  the  arm.  They  dragged  her 
into  the  theatre  and  seated  her  beside 
Michael  and  began  explaining.  The 
premiere  was  for  Michael's  own  film,  the 
first  of  a  new  crime  series,  "The  Trail  of 
the  Hawk."  Michael  was  the  reigning  suc- 
cess at  Wonder  Studios.  Goldie  and  Her- 
man were  successes  too,  collaborating  with 
Michael  in  the  series  of  crime  stories. 

"And  I  thought  you  were  a  crook,"  Bar- 
bara whispered.  "When  I  heard  Goldie  talk 
about  stolen  bonds,  naturally  I  thought—" 

"Don't  you  ever  think  again,"  Michael 
said  masterfully.  Then  he  kissed  her. 

Hugo  Wells,  the  astute  president  of  Won- 
der Films,  saw  the  kiss,  saw  the  happy  light 
in  their  eyes  and  made  one  of  his  famous 
snap  decisions.  "Hire  that  young  woman  at 
once,"  said  Wells  "Winslow's  rate  of  pro- 
duction has  been  too  slow,  just  because 
he  couldn't  find  that  girl.  Now  he's  found 
her,  put  her  under  contract.  She'll  be  a 
good  influence  on  his  .work." 

Barbara  no  longer  tramped  from  studio 
to  studio;  she  no  longer  skimped  her  meals 
and  wondered  if  she  could  pay  next  week's 
room  rent.  She  had  a  contract  and  a  guar- 
anteed salary  and  all  she  had  to  do  to  earn 
it  was  stay  around  Michael  and  be  a  good 
influence  on  his  work.  It  seemed  too  good, 
too  marvelous  to  last— and  it  didn't  last. 
The  one  thing  that  lasts  in  Hollywood  is 
the  rule  that  nothing  lasts. 

Herman  Tibbets  had  proved  a  very  help- 
ful collaborator  in  the  writing  of  Michael's 
story,  "The  Trail  of  the  Hawk."  There 
was  a  real  Hawk  in  Herman's  past,  the 
brains  of  the  bank  robbing  gang  and  in 
depicting  the  adventures  of  Michael's  ficti- 
tious character  Herman  drew  on  his  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  Hawk's  technique. 
While  success  surged  and  beat  like  a  rising 
tide  about  Michael  and  Barbara  and  Her- 
man and  Goldie  the  real  Hawk  dropped 
into  a  picture  show  and  saw  all  his  busi- 
ness secrets  exposed  upon  the  screen.  He 
came  away  from  the  theatre  very  sore. 

"They  won't  get  away  with  that,"  said 
the  Hawk  to  Al,  his  bodyguard.  "You  and 
me  are  scramming  for  Hollywood  and  we're 
going  to  show  that  wise-guy  writer  he  can't 
make  crooks  out  of  us.  Why,  he's  even  got 
an  actor  that  looks  just  like  me  playing 
my  part!" 

At  about  that  time  among  the  eighty 
million  other  people  who  saw  Michael's 
new  film  were  Alexander  Peyton,  a  bank 
president,  and  Robert  Decker,  head  of  a 
detective  agency.  The  real  Hawk  had 
robbed  Peyton's  bank  and  here,  on  the 
screen,  was  a  play  that  revealed  a  too  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  how  it  had  been  done. 
To  Peyton  and  Decker  it  was  obvious  that 
the  crook  who  robbed  the  bank  was  also 
the  crook  who  wrote  the  scenario.  They, 
too,  started  at  once  for  Hollywood  to 
make  life  unpleasant  for  Michael  Winslow. 

The  day  had  started  happily  for  Barbara. 


Michael  had  greeted  her  with  kisses  and 
every  evidence  of  love.  He  was  working 
hard,  finishing  the  second  picture  in  his 
series  "The  Trail  of  the  Hawk."  When 
that  was  done  there  would  be  a  little  holi- 
day, time  to  find  a  minister  and  go 
through  a  marriage  ceremony  .  .  .  yes,  it 
started  as  a  very  happy  day! 

Then,  while  she  typed  on  the  new  sheets 
of  the  great  crime  series,  two  visitors  ar- 
rived. Two  gentlemen  of  obvious  integ- 
rity and  position,  a  bank  president  and  the 
head  of  a  big  detective  agency.  In  an  hour's 
talk  they  managed  to  shake  all  her  faith  in 
Michael. 

"The  evidence  we've  outlined  is  as  good 
as  a  confession  from  Michael  Winslow;" 
Decker  said. 

"In  all  your  association  with  Winslow," 
Peyton  argued,  "has  there  been  noth- 
ing to  arouse  your  suspicions?  Think  it 
over,  Miss  Lang!" 

With  a  shudder  her  mind  turned  back 
to  that  night  on  the  California  Flyer.  Her 
suspicions  had  been  roused  then.  And  de- 
spite Michael's  reassurances  her  suspicions 
were  roused  again,  for  how  could  Michael 
know  so  much  about  crime  if  he  were  not, 
in  fact,  a  criminal!  Her  quickened  imag- 
ination saw  the  tragic  ending  loom  large 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

Of  all  the  men  in  Hollywood  the 
life  of  Errol  Flynn  is  the  most  adven- 
turous and  picturesque.  It  is  colored 
by  the  tropical  heat  of  far  countries  and 
by  the  sentiment  of  his  Irish  birth- 
place. The  Projection  story  for  March 
ivill  be  unusually  interesting  and  give 
you  a  closer  understanding  of  this 
extremely  popular  Warner  player, 
Errol  Flynn. 

*      :>  :i 

There  are  players  in  pictures  -who, 
long  before  they  reached  Hollywood, 
were  inspired  by  the  vision  before  their 
eyes  of  success  and  fame,  and  this 
vision  changed  their  entire  lives.  Read 
Gladys  Hall's  true  story  in  the  March 
issue. 


Many  other  entertaining  features 
will  be  in  our  March  issue,  as  well  as 
many  fascinating  photographs  of  the 
stars  at  work  and  at  play.  On  sale 
February  lltb. 


before  her.  These  men  would  arrest 
Michael.  The  law  would  sentence  him  to 
spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  a  peniten- 
tiary. They  could  not  marry.  They  could 
not  ever  see  each  other  again! 

She  made  an  excuse  to  leave  the  visitors 
and  rushed  to  Michael,  secluded  in  an  in- 
ner office.  "Mr.  Peyton  is  here,"  she  gasped. 

He  looked  up  with  a  smile.  "One  of  the 
Austin  bank  Peytons?  Invite  him  to  the 
house—" 

"He  has  a  detective  with  him!  Doesn't 
that  mean  anything  to  you?" 

"Sure.  Two  extra  plates  for  dinner." 

"Michael,"  she  pleaded.  "You've  got  to 
tell  me.  Were  you  and  Herman  in  on  that 
bank  robbery?" 

"We  were  not,"  he  answered  emphati- 
cally. He  was  beginning  to  lose  patience. 

"Then  how  did  you  know  so  much  about 
it?"  Barbara  persisted.  The  frown  between 
Michael's  eyes  creased  suddenly.  "So,  I'm 
a  crook  again.  Now  listen,  Barbara—" 

Barbara  exploded  then.  Terror  and  grief 
combined  to  destroy  all  common  sense.  She 
could  only  see  that  Michael  was  a  crook 
and  that  the  law  menaced  him  and  that 
he  was  insane  enough  to  think  he  could 
bluff  it  out  with  her. 

"I  had  you  spotted  right  all  along.  You're 
a  criminal  and  I  don't  want  any  part  of 
you!" 

"All  right,  then,  I  am,"  Michael  shouted 
in  answer.  "If  it  makes  you  happy  to 
think  so,  I  am  a  crook.  Now  go  away  and 
let  me  get  my  work  done!"  He  hurled  him- 
self back  at  his  typewriter  and  the  keys 
rattled.  Barbara  slammed  the  door  hard 
enough  to  shake  the  building. 

Between  irritation  at  Michael's  stubborn 
denials  and  despair  over  their  future  she 
was  half  hysterical.  But  more  than  half 
hysterical  was  Goldie  Tibbets  who  at  that 
moment  barged  into  her.  Goldie  clawed  at 
her,  arm. 

"Listen,"  she  babbled,  "the  Hawk's  here. 
Right  on  this  lot!" 

"The  Hawk?"  Barbara  began. 

"I  mean  the  real  Hawk.  Sure,  there's  a 
real  Hawk.  He's  the  mug  that  got  poor 
Herman  to  take  the  rap  for  that  bank  rob- 
bery. That  guy  is  dynamite  and  he  ain't 
here  just  to  play  kissing  games.  He's  got 
Al  with  him.  He's  sore  about  that  picture 
of  him  and  he's  here  to  rub  out  Herman 
and  Michael— and  maybe  me,  too!" 

The  pallid  women  clutched  at  each  other. 
Just  then  out  of  the  door  of  Stage  9  where 
the  last  sequence  of  "The  Trail  of  the 
Hawk"  was  being  shot,  lounged  a  figure 
that  caused  Goldie  to  utter  a  shrill  yelp. 

"That's  him,  Barbara!  The  Hawk!" 

The  man  they  watched  strode  to  a  quiet 
[Continued  on  page  64] 
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DO  THE  gals  go  for  "Galahad?" 
Yes!  And  you  can  quote  me! 
It  really  isn't  necessary  to 
explain  that  this  "Galahad"  is 
Wayne  Morris,  the  husky  blond  lad 
who  delivered  the  knockouts  in 
Warner  Brothers'  "Kid  Galahad" 
and  punched  his  way  into  almost 
overnight  popularity  with  film  fans 
—but  he's  the  fair-haired  boy  that 
I'm  talking  about. 

Motion  picture  magazines  and 
Hollywood  gossip  columns  in  news- 
papers are  rilled  with  stories  about 
Wayne  these  days,  and  I'm  happy 
to  see  him  in  the  publicity  spot- 
light—but it  seems  that  no  writer 
has  given  a  clear,  personalized  word 
portrait  of  the  smiling  smoothie, 
Wayne  Morris,  that  I  know.  So  I'll 
tell  you  of  my  friendship  with  him. 

On  June  2,  1937,  my  Chicago 
newspaper  film  review  column  was 
devoted  to  "Kid  Galahad."  Con- 
cerning Wayne's  performance,  I 
commented: 

"Although  unknown  to  film  fans 
NOW,  young  Wayne  Morris  will 
have  gained  wide  popularity,  I  pre- 
dict, by  the  time  'Kid  Galahad'  has 
shown  at  theaters  throughout  the 
nation.  Morris  is  young,  handsome, 
husky,  and  extremely  pleas- 
ant  to   the  ear  and  eye. 
He  has  the  most  unquar- 
relsome    personality  ever 
screened     and    gives  his 
character  naive  charm. 

"There's  a  thrill  for 
everybody  in  'Kid  Galahad' 
and  it  is  my  opinion  that 
this  young  man,  Wayne 
Morris,  is  going  places 
in  the  movie-making  busi- 
ness!" 

As  is  customary  following 
a  successful  performance  of 
new  screen  stars,  I  mailed 
the  review  clipping  to 
Wayne,  accompanied  by  a 
note  of  encouragement.  A 
few  days  later,  I  received 
the  following  note  from 
him: 

"Dear  Miss  Smith:  — 
Thank  you  so  much 
for  the  swell  letter 
and  the  wonderful 
review    of  'Kid 
Galahad.'  I  cer- 
tainly   do  ap- 
preciate the 


Fun  To  Be 

With 


interest  and  encouragement  that  you  gave 
me. 

"I've  never  been  to  Chicago  but  you 
can  be  assured  that  the  first  thing  I  will 
do  when  I  get  there  will  be  to  come  right 
up  and  thank  you  personally.  Thanking 
you  again,  I  remain,       Wayne  Morris." 

That  note  IS  the  real  Wayne  Morris- 
grateful  for  praise,  unassuming,  boyish  and 
charming. 

So  many  people  asked  me  about  Wayne 
after  seeing  him  as  "Kid  Galahad,"  that  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  interview  him  first 
when  I  went  to  Hollywood  last  Summer. 

We  met,  quite  unexpectedly,  on  my  first 
night  in  Hollywood.  It  was  about  8:30  at 
night  and  I  was  walking  out  of  the  Knick- 
erbocker Hotel  with  a  friend,  on  my  way 


to  dinner.  Wayne  came  striding  into  the 
lobby  on  those  long  legs  of  his  and  Ave 
bumped— yes,  bumped!— into  each  other  in 
the  doorway. 

He  grinned  that  famous  "Galahad"  grin 
and  started  to  apologize.  Naturally,  I  rec- 
ognized him  and  introduced  myself.  He  was 
completely  bowled  over  and  immediately 
became  very  shy. 

"Gee!"  he  exclaimed,  "I'm  sure  glad  to 
meet  you!  That  story  you  wrote  about  me 
was  really  something!" 

Noticing  that  I  was  with  a  friend,  he 
apologized  again  for  delaying  me,  and 
asked: 

"When  are  you  coming  out  to  Warner 
Brothers?" 

I  told  him  that  I  would  be  at  the  studio 


w  ayne  /Viorris  Never  Trunks 
About  "Swank"  But  Steps 
Out  With  Style  When  He's 
Dancin3. 
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three  days  later,  and  he  said: 

"Will  you  please  look  me  up  when  you 
come  out?  I'd  really  love  to  buy  your 
lunch!" 

It  was  agreed,  the  luncheon  "date"  was 
set,  and  so  we  said  goodnight. 

On  the  appointed  day,  I  visited  the  War- 
ner lot  and  my  studio  guide,  Arthur 
Janisch,  steered  me  over  to  the  "Submarine 
D  1"  set  where  Wayne  was  working  with 
Pat  O'Brien  and  Frank  McHugh  in  a  scene 
directed  by  Lloyd  Bacon. 

When   the  scene  was   finished,  Wayne 
literally  galloped  over  to  greet  me.  It  was 
lunch  time,  so  we  strolled  over  to  the 
"Green  Room"  (that  section  of  the 
Warner's    commissary  reserved 
for    executives,    stars,  pro- 
ducers, directors,  etc.).  Guide 
Janisch    was    along  be- 
cause studio  represen- 
tatives must  "sit  in" 
on  all  interviews  to 

The  author, 
while  visit- 
ing Holly- 
wood, goes 
sailing  with 
Wayne 
Morris  ! 
Somethin  g 
to  tell  Chi- 
cago about. 


censor  material  given  to  newspaper  critics! 
Later,  the  studio  publicity  director  joined 
us. 

It  was  a  grand  noontime.  To  be  honest, 
we  did  more  laughing  than  serious  inter- 
viewing at  that  luncheon!  I  found  Wayne 
an  extremely  good-humored  boy  who 
couldn't  quite  figure  out  why  anybody 
would  WANT  to  interview  him. 

Knowing  Hollywood  actors  as  poseurs  of 
the  first  rank,  I  figured  that  he  was  affect- 
ing the  fresh-faced-young-man  act  for  my 
benefit.  But  I  found  out  later  that  it  was 
the  McCoy! 

He  told  me  that  he  was  hankering  after 
the  role  of  a  forest  ranger  in  a  picture 
which  the  Brothers  Warner  were  preparing 
[Continued  on  page  65] 
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TRUE  CONFESSION 

Another  Screwy  Comedy— Bur  In  The 
Upper  Brackets— Para  mount 

VY/li  MIGHT  just  as  well  face  the  facts, 
thjs  js  one  0f  [jle  flve  funniest  films 
of  the  year.  Carole  Lombard,  who  has  more 
beauty  and  allure  than  most  of  the  glamour 
girls  in  Hollywood,  but  who,  unlike  them, 
doesn't  throw  it  at  you,  is  perfectly  at 
home  in  the  role  of  Helen  Bartlett,  a  lovely 
girl  from  a  good  family,  but  she  simply 
couldn't  tell  the  truth.  Now  Carole  isn't  a 
vicious  liar,  she  just  has  a  vivid  imagina- 
tion, and  everytime  she  is  about  to  pop  out 
with  a  whopper  she  puts  her  tongue  in  her 
cheek.  Which  is  exactly  what  you  must  do 
with  this  gay  kidding  comedy. 

Carol's  husband,  Fred  MacMurray,  is  a 
poor  but  honest  young  lawyer  who  believes 
that  woman's  place  is  in  the  home.  In  one 
of  her  elforts  to  bring  more  money  into  the 
family  budget  Carole  becomes  involved  in 
a  murder  case,  and  the  circumstantial  evi- 
dence is  so  strong  against  her  that  she  has 
to  plead  guilty  with  a  "defending  my 
honor''  defense.  Having  convinced  her  hus- 
band that  she  really  did  it  he  defends  her 
with  a  clear  conscience  and  she  is  quickly 
acquitted. 

Acquittal  brings  fame  and  fortune  to 
Carole  and  every  thing  is  beautiful  until 
one  day  a  slightly  psychopathic  bar-fly 
named  Charley,  our  own  Mr.  John  Barry- 
more,  resenting  Carole's  enormous  publicity 
and  wealth,  arrives  at  the  Bartletts'  sum- 
mer home  and  tries  to  ruin  everything  by 
confessing  that  he  is  the  murderer.  Well, 
Carole  has  to  do  some  fast  lying  to  keep 
her  husband  after  that,  but  she's  capable 
of  it. 

The  cast  is  superb.  Una  Merkel  as 
Carole's  protecting  and  protesting  girl 
friend  is  simply  grand  and  adds  much  to 
the  hysterics.  Standing  out  in  small  parts 
are  Lynne  Overman  as  a  bartender,  Edgar 
Kennedy  as  a  wiseguy  detective,  and  Porter 
Hall  is  a  prosecuting  attorney. 

HITTING  A  NEW  HIGH 

Comedy  In  The  Modern  Manner— With 
Lily  Pons-RKO 

AND  now  it  is  Lily  Pons  of  the  bell-like 
Miigh  notes  who  goes  in  for  goofy  com- 
edy—much to  the  horror,  I  am  sure,  of  the 
music  lovers  of  the  old  school.  But  they 
will  forgive  her  for  cavorting  around  and 
showing  her  contours,  I  am  also  sure,  when 
they  hear  her  sing  so  exquisitely  ."Titania" 
from  "Mignon,"  Saint-Saens'  "Nightingale 
Song,"  and  the  mad  scene  from  "Lucia  di 
Lammermoor."  And  just  in  case  there  are 
people  in  the  audience  who  don't  give  a 
rap  for  the  finer  things  in  music  the  petite 
Lily  obliges  with  a  couple  of  popular  songs 
and  a  swing  number. 

The  story  sounds  like  a 
little  something  that  was 


had  rather  go  big  game  hunting  in  Africa 
than  hear  Lily  sing,  so  his  press  agent, 
Jack  Oakie,  perpetrates  a  gigantic  hoax 
whereby  Lily  is  smuggled  into  the  jungle, 
dressed  in  a  few  feathers,  and  discovered 
by  Mr.  Horton  flitting  from  limb  to  limb 
and  singing  far  more  beautifully  than  the 
birds. 

Mr.  Horton,  who  is  a  pushover  for  pub- 
licity, cages  his  "bird-girl"  and  ships  her  to 
New  York  where  she  becomes  an  immediate 
sensation.  After  much  intrigue  she  is  all  set 
to  make  her  operatic  debut,  but  her  band- 
leader boy  friend  from  Paris,  John  Howard, 
catches  up  with  her,  and  ali  for  love  she 
forsakes  art  and  opera  for  John  and  swing. 
Mr.  Horton  is  of  course  as  mad  as  hell 
about  the  whole  thing. 


(Right)  Pat 
O'Brien  and 
Doris  Weston 
are  involved  in 
a  sailor  ro- 
m  a  n  c  e  in 
"Submarine  D- 
1."  Veda  Ann 
Borg,  at  right, 
is  love's  men- 
ace. (  Lef  t ) 
Ted  Pearson 
and  Cecilia 
Parker  in 
"You're  Only 
Young  Once," 
making  some- 
thing out  of 
youth. 


WELLS  FARGO 

A  Dramatic  Period  of  American  History 
Becomes  Romantic  Film  Fare— Par. 

THE  years  1840  to  1870  were  the  most 
*  thrilling  and  romantic  in  the  history  of 
the  West,  and  it  is  this  period  of  Amer- 
ican history  which  Producer-directoi 
Lloyd  brings  so  magnificently  to  the 
his  newest  picture,  which  is  ; 
alcade  of  early  American  transpor 


Beginning  in  Batavia,  New  York,  which 
at  that  time  was  the  western  end  of  the 
railroad,  the  story  tells  how  Henry  Wells 
persuaded  Ramsay  MacKay  (splendidly 
played  by  Joel  McCrea),  an  energetic  young 
employee  of  his  stage  and  express  com- 
pany to  extend  the  service  through  the 


for  I 
Wheeler  and 
Woolsey  to  claim 
it,  it  is  that  daffy. 
Lily  plays  a  Pari- 
sian cabaret  girl 
who  is  eager  to 
get    an  audition 
with  the  wealthy,  and 
irresponsible,  American 
impresario  -  adventurer, 
Lucius  B.  Blynn,  played 
admirably    by  Edward 
Everett  Horton.  But  he 


(Above)  John  Boles  and  Luli 
Deste,  a  new  beauty  for  our 
screens,  in  "She  Married  Anj 
Artist."  (Left)  A  scene  from 
"Tovarich,"  with  Charles  Boyer, 
Maurice  Murphy  and  Anita 
Louise. 
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(Above)  An  illum- 
inating moment 
from  "Hitting  a 
New  High,"  with 
John  Howard  and 
the  lovely  little 
singer,  Lily  Pons. 
(Below,  left)  The 
pioneers  in  "Wells 
Fargo"  —  Frances 
Dee,  Joel  McCrea, 
Bob  Burns  and  the 
newest  Forty-niner. 


wilderness  to  St. 
Louis,  and  then 
on  and  on  to  San 
Francisco,  which 
became  a  city 
overnight  in  the  throes  of  a  Gold  Rush. 

In  St.  Louis  Joel  falls  in  love  with  Fran- 
ces Dee,  a  beautiful  and  wealthy  Southern 
girl,  and  despite  her  mother's  protests  she 
follows  him  to  San  Francisco  where  they 
are  married.  When  the  Civil  War  breaks 
out  she  sympathizes  with  the  South  (he 
with  the  North).  She  is  unwittingly  respon- 
sible for  the  attempted  ambushing  of  his 
wagon  train  of  gold  by  the  Confederates. 
They  separate  and  she  goes  home  to  her 
parents. 

The  cast  is  of  course  tremendous,  with 
each  one  contributing  stand-out  perform- 
ances—but especially  noteworthy  are  Bob 
Burns  as  a  laconic  scout,  Lloyd  Nolan  and 
Porter  Hall  as  hold-up  men  who  become 


bankers,  Mary  Nash  and 
Ralph  Morgan  as  Fran- 
ces'   southern  parents, 
and  John  Mack  Brown 
as  a  Confederate  officer.  And  right  here  and 
now  we  want  to  go  on  record  as  screaming 
at  the  top  of  our  lungs  that  Frances  Dee 
will  be  simply  perfect  as  Melanie. 

SHE  MARRIED  AN  ARTIST 

The  Eternal  Triangle  Acain— But  With 

A  Light  Touch—  Columbia 
T^HIS  is  the  first  American  picture  of  the 
celebrated  Luli  Deste  who  is  quite  pretty, 
has  a  charming  accent,  and  best  of  all  a  fine 
sense  of  comedy.  Miss  Deste  will  doubtless 
click  with  American  audiences. 

The  story  you  have  seen  before  under 
slight  disguises  but  Miss  Deste  manages  to 
give  it  quite  a  piquant  touch.  She  plays 
a  Parisian  fashion  designer  who  comes  to 
New  York  and  rushes  right  into  a  marriage 
with  John  Boles,  a  temperamental  illustra- 
tor. Now  it  seems  that  Mr.  Boles  has  a 
lovely  and  faithful  model  (Frances  Drake), 
who  has  loved  him  secretly  for  years  and 
without  whom  his  work  goes  to  pieces.  His 
bride  is  necessary  to  his  happiness  and  his 
model   is  necessary  to  his  work  which  is 


necessary  to  his  happiness. 

The  last  time  you  saw  this  it  was  called 
"Wife,  Doctor  and  Nurse."  Anyway,  it  is 
very  breezy  and  amusing,  and  women  in 
particular  will  enjoy  it.  Miss  Deste  gets  off 
to  a  good  start. 

YOU'RE  ONLY  YOUNG  ONCE 

Wholesome  Entertainment  For  The 
Entire  Family— M-G-M 
1 — jERE'S  another  of  those  little  domestic 
1  *  comedy  dramas  which  you  will  find  ex- 
tremely pleasing  if  you're  the  family  type. 
Lewis  Stone  plays  a  wise  and  kindly  father 
who  takes  his  two  children,  Mickey  Rooney 
and  Cecilia  Parker,  to  Catalina  island  for 
a  summer  vacation.  Mickey  immediately 
falls  for  a  pretty  little  sixteen  year  old  (a 
newcomer  named  Eleanor  Lynn)  who  is 
on  the  "fast"  side,  and  Cecilia  is  fascinated 
by  a  handsome  lifeguard  who  has  a  wife  in 
Santa  Barbara  but  who  is  looking  for  a 
little  summer  diversion. 

Well,  you  know  about  adolescent  love. 
The  children's  parents  rescue  them  in  time, 
quite  delicately,  without  destroying  their 
loyalty.  Fay  Holden  and  Sara  Haden  are 
excellent  as  the  mother  and  aunt  respec- 
tively. Ted  Pearson  is  the  lifeguard  and 
Ann  Rutherford  is  Mickey's  real  sweetheart. 
Mickey  Rooney  plays  Mickey  Rooney— and 
is  swell. 

SUBMARINE  D-l 

There's  No  Football  In  This  Exciting 
Drama  of  Navy  Life—  W.  B. 
T^HIS  is  a  highly  instructive  and  interest- 
*■  ing  picture  which,  thanks  to  Uncle  Sam, 
takes  you  behind  the  scenes  in  the  U.  S. 
Navy  and  gives  you  a  lot  of  worthwhile  in- 
formation about  the  least  known  and  most 
dangerous  branch  of  the  Navy.  The  climax 
of  the  picture— the  rescue  of  the  men  from 
the  submarine  which  lies  helpless  on  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean— is  so  thrilling  that 
it  will  bring  out  the  goose  pimples. 

Pat  O'Brien  plays  an  ambitious  young 
officer  of  Submarine  D-i  who  is  in  love 
with  Doris  Weston.  Also  in  love  with  Doris 
is  that  handsome  Galahad,  young  Wayne 
Morris,  who  plays  a  cocky  gob.  Their 
friendly-enemy  rivalry  is  interspersed  by 
lively  patter  from  Frank  McHugh  who  is 
sort  of  the  clown  of  the  crew.  George  Brent 
is  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  ill-fated  sub- 
marine, and  among  his  men  are  Regis 
Toomey  and  Ronald  Reagan.  Dennie  Moore 
stands  out  in  a  small  part  as  McHugh's 
man-hunting  girl  friend. 

TOVARICH 

In  Which  Some  Royal  Russian  Emigres 
Capture  Our  Hearts— W.B. 

AT  LONG  last  now  the  muchly  dis- 

*        cussed  "Tovarich"  comes  to  the  screen. 
Claudette  Colbert  is  nothing  less  than  per- 
[Contimied  on  page  62] 
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Protect  Your  Skin 
While  Enjoying 
Winter  Sports 


r  ONJA  HENIE  is  going  to  sell  a  lot  of  ski 
N  and  skate  costumes  without  knowing  it. 
w  For  this  appealing  handful  of  grace  and 
vivacity  has  brought  out  the  skates  from 
many  a  closet  and  chest  and  made  us  all 
long  to  cut  figures  in  ice,  or  ski  swiftly  from 
some  snow-clad  hill  like  a  blue  or  red  bird. 
And  a  grand  thing,  for  too  many  of  us  hug 
cozy  chairs  and  warm  corners  at  this  time 
of  the  year.  Frankly,  we  slump  when  it 
comes  to  facing  snow,  ice  and  wind.  The 
slumpers  miss  some  very  good  times  and  the 
finest  of  beauty  treatments.  There's  nothing 
like  real  outdoor  activity  to  keep  that  figure 
straight  and  slim,  to  force  rapid  circulation 
that  clears  and  revitalizes  skin  like  magic. 

So  let's  forget  comfortable  corners  and 
leave  our  satins  and  sequins  hanging  in  the 
closet.  Instead,  let's  get  some  simple  out- 
door togs  and  see  how  we  look  against  the 
landscape.  A  ski-suit,  for  example,  some 
stout  shoes,  woolen  socks  and  one  of  those 
sports  hoods  that  looks  like  a  baby's  bonnet. 
I'll  wager  you  can  look  just  like  one  of  our 
magazine  covers! 

Before  I  get  you  outdoors,  let  me  urge 
you  to  protect  your  skin.  This  warning  is 
for  all,  whether  on  your  way  to  school, 
shopping  or  business,  or  when  participating 
in  any  winter  sports.  A  little  protection,  and 
you  go  through  the  cold  season  smooth, 
silken,  sleek.  Otherwise,  you  will  know  the 
hurt  of  chapped,  roughened,  cracked  skin. 
The  wise  winter  girl  uses  her  soap  and 
water  at  night  followed  by  a  cream  cleans- 
ing next  morning.  The  cold-cream  soaps 
seem  especially  good.  Then,  plenty  of  pro- 
tective cream  or  lotion  before  make-up. 
Don't  forget  your  neck,  or  it  will  develop 
that  scuffy,  dried-skin  look.  This  makes  the 
skin  look  shabby  and  leaves  a  whitish  film 
on  dark  necklines.  To  do  a  thorough  job, 
use  your  preparation  over  hands  and  wrists 
and  well  up  the  arms,  and  for  real  ex- 
posure, from  ankles  up  to  your  thighs.  Un- 
protected by  winter  coat  or  skirt,  even  if 
your  play  suit  is  warm,  wind  whips  through 
and  underskin  is  very  sensitive. 

Dorothy  Gray  makes  Blustery  Weather 
Lotion,  and  there  is  also  Tussy  Wind  and 
Weather  Lotion.  Their  names  tell  their 
purpose.  Both  are  of  the  same  school,  light 
lotions,  quickly  absorbed  by  skin,  grand  for 
protecting  first,  then  soothing  afterwards. 
Germaine  Monteil's  Beauty  Balm  does  a 
good  protective  job  and  so  does  Sunclyme 
Persian  Lime  Foundation  Emollient.  An- 
toine  of  Paris  last  year  introduced  Ski- 
Cream,  with  the  sports-girl  particularly  in 
mind,  and  also  gave  us  Ski-Lipstick,  which 
combines  the  qualities  of  a  soothing  pom- 
ade with  brilliant  color.  These  are  but  a 
few  of  the  preparations  that  will  save  you. 
Any  good  foundation— the  oilier,  the  better 
—will  do  for  skin,  and  the  creamy  lipstick 
helps  prevent  chapped  lips.  If  your  lipstick 
seems  too  dry,  do  this:  smooth  some  cold 
cream  or  petroleum  jelly  over  your  lips,  re- 
move most  of  it  and  then  apply  an  ordinary 
lipstick. 

If  you  want  to  look  truly  smart  for  sports, 
temper  your  make-up.  Forget  your  eye 
shadow,  mascara  and  exotic  powder.  In- 
stead, use  enough  protective  preparation 
for  a  lustrous  look  and  follow  maybe  with 
just  a  touch  of  cream  rouge.  Wind  and  cold 
will  bring  up  your  color.  Use  a  very  light 


A.  Little  Knowledge 
Is  A  Wonderful 
Thing  When  It 
Comes  To  Keeping 
Your  Skin  Soft  And 
Smooth  No  Mat= 
ter  How  Cold  The 
Weather. 


By  A4ary  Lee 


Rose  Stradner,  the  Vien- 
nese star,  who  made  such 
a  hit  in  her  first  Ameri- 
can film,  "The  Last 
Gangster,"  is  enthusiastic 
about  skiing,  a  sport  that 
most  of  the  screen  stars 
in  Hollywood  have  taken 
up  seriously  during  the 
past  few  years. 


dusting  of  powder  in  a  warm  shade,  a  bril- 
liant lipstick  and  a  touch  of  Ma^belline  or 
other  cream  over  the  lids  to  make  you  look 
vivid  and  young.  This  cream  also  protects 
the  eye  skin  against  squint  lines  that  sun, 
glare  and  wind  produce.  With  this  make- 
up, you  will  have  that  clean,  fresh,  smart 
appearance,  exactly  right  in  the  great  out- 
doors. 

Smoked  or  colored  glasses  are  a  boon  to 
the  eyes  on  snowy  jaunts  and  you  won't 
catch  any  of  the  stars  off  on  snow  jaunts  to 
Sun  Valley  or  other  places  without  them. 

Joan  Blondell  has  just  bought  two  new 
outfits,  one  for  skiing  and  one  for  skating, 
and  Rose  Stradner,  the  newcomer  from 
Vienna,  is  a  lover  of  winter  sports.  Her  pic- 
ture illustrates  the  appeal  of  a  natural  ap- 
pearance when  garbed  for  winter  fun.  She 
looks  comfortable,  compact,  smart.  Comfort 
is  essential.  A  pantie  girdle,  for  instance, 
that  stretches  all  ways  with  your  figure. 
This  light  support  gives  warmth  and  does 
not  restrict  you.  Woolen  socks,  because 
they're  warm  and  cushion  your  feet  against 
heavier  shoes.  And  that  reminds  me,  be 
sure  your  feet  are  in  good  condition,  free 
of  blisters,  callouses  or  rubbed  spots.  If  you 
have  any  foot  ailment,  step  into  your  near- 
est drugstore  and  see  the  fine  aids  Dr.  Scholl 
and  Blue  Jay  have  made  for  you.  Make  a 
note  to  remember  these  names  in  all  foot 
emergencies  for  nothing  gets  us  down  like 
painful  feet. 

When  you  return  from  vour  jaunt, 
cleanse  with  cream  and  apply  at  once  your 


protective  preparation,  or  any  good  cream, 
this  time  for  soothing.  For  the  snow-burned 
skin,  and  this  winter  burn  is  as  bad  as 
that  of  summer,  must  be  treated  much  like 
that  sunburn  at  the  beach  last  year.  If  your 
eyes  smart,  use  a  good  eye  lotion,  or  apply 
eye  cream  about  them  and  use  eye  pads. 
Lacking  the  specially  treated  ones,  pads  of 
absorbent  cotton  wrung  from  witch-hazel 
and  warm  water  are  good. 

Primrose  House  has  a  smart  idea— a  Ski- 
Pack,  small  enough  to  strap  onto  your  belt. 
It  contains  comb,  glasses,  a  dry  skin  mix- 
ture, to  be  used  before  and  after,  and  a 
white  pomade  lipstick  and  powder.  This 
kit  presumes  that  you  want  to  look  a  la 
naturelle,  in  the  manner  of  the  Europeans. 
They  grease  their  skin  heavily  and  wear 
enormous  goggles  that  practically  disguise 
anyone.  Antoine  has  also  packed  that  Ski- 
Cream  and  Ski-Lipstick,  already  mentioned, 
together  with  a  cleansing  cream  and  tissues 
in  a.  smart  affair  that  looks  like  a  binocular 
case,  except  it's  in  burlap,  with  rope  handle 
and  is  decorated  with  a  bright  Salzburgish 
band.  Distinctly  new  and  really  something! 
I  have  an  idea  bright  girls  will  think  of 
other  smart  uses  for  the  case  when  the 
snows  are  gone.  It's  that  good  looking. 

If  you'll  follow  some  of  these  ideas,  you'll 
come  out  of  winter  on  top  with  a  good  skin, 
a  fine  figure  and.  generally,  in  the  pink, 
instead  of  at  the  bottom  where  we  homefolk 
usually  land,  needing  some  good  exercises 
and  a  course  of  face  treatments  to  get  us 
ready  for  a  spring  wardrobe! 
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This  New  Cream  with 

"Skin-Wtamin 

firings  more  direct  aid  to  Skin  Beauty 


Mrs.  Roosevelt  with  her  hunter,  Nutmeg. 

A  NEW  KIND  OF  CREAM  is  bring- 
ing new  aid  to  women's  skin! 

Women  who  use  it  say  its  regular 
use  is  giving  a  livelier  look  to  skin; 
that  it  is  making  texture  seem  finer; 
that  it  keeps  skin  wonderfully  soft 
and  smooth!  .  .  .  And  the  cream  they 
are  talking  about  is  Pond's  new  Cold 
Cream  with  "skin-vitamin." 

Essential  to  skin  health 

Within  recent  years,  doctors  have  learned 
that  one  of  the  vitamins  has  a  special  rela- 
tion to  skin  health.  When  there  is  not 
enough  of  this  "skin-vitamin"  in  the  diet, 
the  skin  may  suffer,  become  undernour- 
ished, rough,  dry,  old  looking! 

Pond's  tested  this  "skin-vitamin"  in 
Pond's  Creams  for  over  3  years.  In  animal 
tests,  skin  became  rough,  old  looking  when 
the  diet  was  lacking  in  "skin -vitamin." 
But  when  Pond's  "skin-vitamin"  Cold 
Cream  was  applied  daily,  it  became 
smooth,  supple  again  —  in  3  weeks!  Then 
women  used  the  new  Pond's  Cold  Cream 


^/zy&my^tat/Y^ffvetiez^^ 

famous  for  her  beauty  here  and  abroad. 
"Pond's  new  'skin-vitamin^  Cold  Cream  is 
a  great  advance — a  really  scientific  beauty 
care.  Vll  never  be  afraid  of  sports  or  travel 
drying  my  skin,  ivith  this  new  cream  to  put 
the  'skin-vitamin^  back  into  it." 

(Right)  On  her  way  to  an  embassy  dinner  in  Washington. 


with  "skin-vitamin"  in  it.  In  4  weeks  they 
reported  pores  looking  finer,  skin  smoother, 
richer  looking. 

Same  jars,  same  labels,  same  price 

Now  every  jar  of  Pond's  Cold  Cream  you 
buy  contains  this  new  cream  with  "skin- 
vitamin"  in  it.  You  will  find  it  in  the  same 
jars,  with  the  same  labels,  at  the  same  price. 
Use  it  the  usual  way.  In  a  few  weeks,  see  if 
there  is  not  a  smoother  appearing  texture,  a 
new  brighter  look. 

Silver  Screen 


TEST  IT  IN 
9  TREATMENTS 


Pond's,  Dept.7SS-CO,  Clinton,  Conn.  Rush  special 
tube  of  Pond*8  "skin-vitamin**  Cold  Cream, 
enough  for  9  treatments,  with  samples  of  2  other 
Pond*s  "skin-vitamin**  Creams  and  5  different 
shades  of  Pond's  Face  Powder.  I  enclose  10^  to 
cover  postage  and  packing. 


Name- 


Street- 


City- 


-State- 


Copyrieht,  1938.  Pond's  Extract  Company 
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HOW  DO  YOU  LOOK  IN 
YOUR  BATHING  SUIT 


SKINNY  ?  THOUSANDS 
GAIN  10  TO  25  POUNDS 
THIS  NEW  EASY  WAY 

V 


Posed,  by.professional  models 

NEW  IRONIZED  YEAST 
ADDS  POUNDS 

—  gives  thousands 
natural  sex-appealing  curves 

ARE  you  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  a  bathing: 
l  suit,  because  you're  too  skinny  and 
scrawny-looking?  Then  here's  wonderful 
news !  Thousands  of  the  skinniest,  most 
rundown  men  and  women  have  gained  10  to 
25  pounds  of  firm  flesh,  the  women  naturally 
alluring  curves,  with  this  new,  scientific 
formula,  lionized  Yeast. 

Why  it  builds  up  so  quick 

Scientists  have  discovered  that  hosts  of  peo- 
ple are  thin  and  rundown  only  because  they 
don't  get  enough  Vitamin  B  and  iron  in 
their  daily  food.  Without  these  vital  ele- 
ments you  may  lack  appetite  and  not  get  the 
most  body-building  good  out  of  what  you 
eat.  Now  you  get  these  exact  missing  ele- 
ments in  these  new  Ironized  Yeast  tablets. 

They're  made  from  one  of  the  world's 
richest  sources  of  health-building  Vitamin 
B — the  special  yeast  used  in  making  English 
ale.  Ey  a  new,  costly  process  this  rich  yeast 
is  concentrated  7  times,  taking  7  pounds  of 
yeast  to  make  just  one  pound  of  concentrate 
— thus  making  it  many  times  more  powerful 
in  Vitamin  B  strength  than  ordinary  yeast. 
Then  3  kinds  of  strength-building  iron 
(organic,  inorganic  and  hemoglobin  iron) 
and  pasteurized  English  ale  yeast  are  added. 
Finally  every  batch  of  this  Ironized  Yeast 
is  tested  and  retested  biologically  for  its 
Vitamin  B  strength.  This  insures  its  full 
weight-building  power. 

No  wonder  these  new  easy-to-taks  little  Ironized  Teast 
tablets  have  helped  thousands  of  the  skinniest  people  who 
needed  their  vital  elements,  quickly  to  gain  new  normally 
attractive  pounds,  new  pep  and  new  charm. 

Try  it  without  risking  a  cent 

To  make  it  easy  for  you  to  try  Ironized  Teast,  we  do  better 
than  oifer  you  a  small  sample  package.  We  offer  you  a 
FULL  SIZE  package,  and  you  don't  risk  a  penny.  For  if 
with  this  first  package  you  don't  begin  to  eat  better  and 
get  more  benefit  from  your  food — if  you  don't  feel  better, 
with  more  strength,  pep  and  energy — If  you  are  not  con- 
vinced that  Ironized  Teast  will  give  you  the  normally 
attractive  flesh  you  need — the  price  of  this  first  package 
will  be  promptly  refunded.  So  get  Ironized  Teast  tablets 
from  your  druggist  today. 

Only  be  sure  you  get  genuine  Ironized  Teast.  So  success- 
ful has  it  been  that  you'll  probably  find  cheap  "Iron  and 
Yeast"  substitutes  in  any  drug  store.  Don't  take  substitutes. 


Special  offer! 


To  start  thousands  building  up  their  health  right  away, 
we  make  this  valuable  special  offer.  Purchase  a  package 
of  Ironized  Teast  tablets  at  once,  cut  out  the  seal  on  the 
bos  and  mail  it  to  us  with  a  clipping  of  this  paragraph. 
We  will  send  you  a  fascinating  new  book  on  health,  "New 
Facts  About  Tour  Body."  Itemember.  results  with  the  very 
first  package — or  money  refunded.  At  all  druggists.  Iron- 
ized Teast  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  262,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Famous 

Old 
Southern 
Recipes 

By 

Rutk  Coroin 

(All  Recipes  Pre=Tested) 


THE  South  is  justly  fa- 
mous for  its  fine  cooking. 
Nowhere  is  it  possible 
to  find  such  temptingly 
prepared,  uniquely  flavored 
food.  The  recipes  given 
here  have  in  many  cases, 
never  appeared  in  print 
before.  All  of  them  are  old  southern  stand- 
bys  which  have  withstood  the  test  of  time. 
You  will  notice  that  in  many  of  the  recipes 
sherry  wine  is  used  for  seasoning.  It  is, 
perhaps,  a  small  part  of  the  secret  southern 
cooks  have  learned  to  make  their  dishes  a 
taste  sensation. 

GUMBO 

2  cups  tomatoes 
2  cups  boiling  water 
2  cups  finely  cut  okra 
i/z  teaspoon  celery  seed  or 

1  cup  chopped  celery 

2  cups  chopped  green  peppers 
2  tablespoons  butter 

2  tablespoons  chopped  onion 
Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

Fry  onions  in  melted  butter  until  a 
golden  brown;  add  tomatoes,  okra  and  hot 
water;  season  to  taste.  Cook  until  quite 
thick.  Serve  with  boiled  rice.  By  substitut- 
ing i  cup  of  corn,  preferably  green,  l  bay 
leaf  and  i  tablespoon  of  filee  powder  for 
onions  and  green  pepper,  and  adding  a 
young  chicken  cut  for  frying  this  Southern 
Gumbo  can  be  converted  into  Chicken 
Gumbo. 

VEGETABLE  BOUILLON 

This  was  General  Robert  E.  Lee's  favorite 
soup.  The  recipe  has  been  in  my  family 
since  before  the  Civil  War.  Put  4  cups 
tomatoes  in  a  saucepan  with  2  cups  of 
water.  Add  1  stalk  celery,  2  carrots,  14  a 
green  pepper,  all  chopped;  2  sprigs  parsley, 
1  bay  leaf,  2  teaspoons  onion  juice,  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste  and  let  boil  for  30  minutes. 
Strain.  Add  1  wineglass  of  sherry  wine  and 
serve  piping  hot. 

BRUNSWICK  STEW 

1  frying  chicken 

1  No.  2  can  tomatoes 

1  No.  2  can  cream  style  corn 
1/2  cup  bread  crumbs 

2  onions 

i/2  cup  sherry  wine 
i/2  cup  okra,  cut 
1  can  or  1  pound  fresh  lima  beans 

n   onion    in    2    tablespoons  bacon 
add  chicken,  cut  into  pieces  and 


Ann  Shirley  is  trying  her  luck  with  Virginia 
Spoon  Bread  to  please  her  husband,  John 
Howard  Payne,  who  hails  from  that  state. 


seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper.  When 
chicken  is  done  pour  oif  grease  and  put 
chicken  and  onions  in  a  dutch  oven  or  a 
heavy  aluminum  saucepan.  Add  3  cups 
water,  tomatoes,  sherry  and  2  tablespoons 
Worchestershire  Sauce.  Cook  slowly  over 
low  flame  for  \/2  an  hour,  then  add  lima 
beans,  okra  and  corn.  Simmer  1  hour.  Then 
add  2  tablespoons  butter,  bread  crumbs 
and  cook  half  an  hour  longer.  This  is  a 
complete  meal  in  itself.  Poor  man's  Bruns- 
wick stew  is  easier  to  make.  It  is  flavorful 
but  not  so  tasty  as  above.  It  is  made  by 
cooking  together  1  pound  chopped  meat- 
beef  or  veal  or  half  and  half— 1  can  toma- 
toes, 1  can  corn,  i/2  cup  okra,  water,  which 
must  be  replenished  from  time  to  time,  and 
salt  and  pepper  for  an  hour  or  longer. 

CHESAPEAKE  OYSTER  LOAF 

Cut  off  top  crust  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  thick 
enough  to  use  as  a  cover,  and  scoop  out 
inside.  Butter  1/3  of  scooped  out  portion 
and  toast  in  oven.  Fry  2  dozen  oysters  in 
butter,  add  i/2  cup  cream,  1  tablespoon 
chopped  celery,  salt,  pepper,  2  drops  to- 
basco  sauce  and  toasted  bread.  Fill  hollowed 
loaf  with  mixture,  cover  with  top  crust  and 
bake  20  minutes,  basting  frequently  with 
liquor  from  oysters.  Slice  and  serve  hot 


TRIPE  A  LA  CREOLE 


Brow 

grease; 


Fry  2  tablespoons  onion  in  2  tablespoons 
butter.  When  cooked,  add  scant  cup  finely 
chopped  green  pepper,  a  little  garlic,  \/2 
cup  strained  tomatoes,  a  few  chipped  mush- 
rooms, and  1/2  cup  stock.  Into  this,  when 
heated,  put  boiled  rice.  Add  i/2  tablespoon 
flour,  to  thicken,  and  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste. 

CRACKLING  BREAD 
Sift  3  cups  water-ground  meal  and  pour 
over  it  2  cups  boiling  water.  Mix  till  smooth 
then  add  2  eggs,  beating  them  in.  Mix  i/2 
teaspoon  soda  in  little  cold  water  and  add: 
then  add  pinch  salt,  1  cup  sour  milk  and 
1  cup  cracklings.  If  cooked  in  a  pan  and 
then  cut  in  squares,  batter  should  be  con- 
sistency of  cake  batter.  If  made  into  pones, 
the  best  way,  it  should  be  thicker.  Either 
[Continued  on  page  62] 
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Foolish  words  of  a  popular  song.  But  there's  truth  in 
them.  In  his  heart,  every  man  idealizes  the  woman  he 
loves.  He  likes  to  think  of  her  as  sweetly  wholesome, 
fragrant,  clean  the  way  flowers  are  clean. 

Much  of  the  glamour  that  surrounds  the  loved  woman  in 
her  mans  eyes,  springs  from  the  complete  freshness  and 
utter  exquisiteness  of  her  person.  Keep  yourself  whole- 
somely, sweetly  clean! 

Your  hair,  and  skin,  your  teeth— of  course  you  care  for 


them  faithfully.  But  are  you  attending  to  that  more  intimate 
phase  of  cleanliness,  that  of  "Feminine  Hygiene"?  Truly 
nice  women  practice  Feminine  Hygiene  regularly,  as  a 
habit  of  personal  grooming.  Do  you?  It  will  help  to  give  you 
that  poise,  that  sureness  of  yourself,  that  is  a  part  of  charm. 

The  practice  of  intimate  Feminine  Hygiene  is  so  simple 
and  so  easy.  As  an  effective  cleansing  douche  we  recom- 
mend "Lysol"  in  the  proper  dilution  with  water.  "Lysol" 

cleanses  and  deodorizes  gently  but  thoroughly. 

I 


"You  must  surely  read  these  six  reasons  why  "Lysol"  is 
recommended  jor  your  intimate  hygiene— to  give 
you  assurance  of  intimate  cleanliness. 

surface  tension,  and  thus  vir 
tually  search  out  germs. 

4 — Economy.  .  .  "Lysol",  be 


3 — Non-Caustic  .  .  .  "Lysol",  in 
the  proper  dilution,  is  gentle. 
It  contains  no  harmful  free 
caustic  alkali. 


2  —  Effectiveness  .  .  .  "Lysol" 
as  a  powerful  germicide,  active 
under  practical  conditions  .  .  . 
effective  in  the  presence  of  or- 
ganic matter  (such  as  dirt, 
mucus,  serum,  etc.) . 

3 — Penetration  .  .  .  "Lysol"  so- 
lutions spread  because  of  low 


cause  it  is  concentrated,  costs 
only  about  one  cent  an  appli- 
cation in  the  proper  dilution 
for  Feminine  Hygiene. 
5 — Odor  .  .  .  The  cleanly  odor 
of  "Lysol"  disappears  after  use. 

6  —  Stability.  .  .  "Lysol"  keeps 
its  full  strength  no  matter  how 
long  it  is  kept  uncorked. 


For  your  cleansing 
douche 


TUNE  IN  on  Dr.  Allan  Roy  Dafoe  every  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  4:45  P.  M.,  E.  S.T.,  Columbia  Network. 


What  Every  Woman  Should  Know  .  . 


SEND    THIS    COUPON    FOR  LYSOL 
LEHN  &  FINK  Products  Corp.,  Dept.  2-S.S. 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


BOOKLET 


Send  me  your  free  booklet  "Lysol  vs.  Germs"  which 
tells  the  many  uses  of  "Lysol". 


Name- 
Streets 
City  


_  State- 


Copyright  1938  by  Lehn  &  Fink  Products  Corp. 
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TAKE  THE  SYRUP  THAT 

CLINGS  TO 
COUGH  ZONE 

If  there  is  anything  that  common  sense  dic- 
tates, it's  this:  a  cough  medicine  should  do 
its  work  ivhere  the  cough  is  lodged... Tight 
in  the  throat.  That's  why  Smith  Brothers 
Cough  Syrup  is  a  thick,  heavy  syrup.  It 
clings  to  the  cough  zone.  There  it  does  three 
things:  (1)  soothes  sore  membranes,  (2) 
throws  a  protective  film  over  the  irritated 
area,  (3)  helps  to  loosen  phlegm.  60^. 


SMITH  BROS. 

COUGH  SYRUP 


IMPORTED 
SIMULATED 


RING 

15c 


DIAMOND 

To  introduce  HOLLYWOOD'S 
Newest  ORIZABA  Diamond  re- 
productions. Dazzling,  Brilliant, 
full  of  Blazing  Fire  (worn  by  Movie  Stars) 
we  will  send  Vz  Kt.  simulated  Brazilian 
DIAMOND  MOUNTED  IN  SOLID  GOLD 
effect  ring  as  illustrated,  (looks  like 
$150.  gem)  for  15c  sent  postpaid.  Money 
back    if    not    delighted.    Agents  Wanted. 

FIELD'S  DIAMOND  CO.— Dept.  SU-510 
S.  Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  (2  for  25c) 


Southern  Recipes 

[Con  I  in  iwd  from  page  60] 

way  it  is  baked  to  a  thick  brown  crust. 

VIRGINIA  SPOON  BREAD 
Sift  2  cups  water-ground  meal  and  pour 
over  it  a  cups  boiling  water;  mix  until  free 
from  lumps.  Add  3  large  tablespoons  butter, 
melted,  and  i/2  teaspoon  salt.  Thin  with  H/2 
cups  milk.  Separate  3  eggs,  beat  until  light, 
add  yolks,  then  whites.  Pour  into  a  buttered 
pyrex  dish  and  bake  in  moderate  oven 
(350  F)  about  30  minutes. 

HOPPING  JOHN 
Take  equal  parts  rice  and  old-fashioned 
cow  peas,  boil  together  until  done,  (about 
1  hour)  with  a  piece  of  bacon  the  size  of 
your  hand  and,  if  desired,  a  pod  of  red 
pepper  with  seeds  removed.  This  is  a  fa- 
mous and  popular  South  Carolina  dish. 

POT  LIKKER 

This  good  old  southern  standby  was 
made  famous  by  the  late  Senator  Huey 
Long.  It  consists  of  the  water  in  which  any 
vegetable  has  been  cooked  with  a  piece  of 
salt  pork.  In  the  South,  however,  it  is  most 
frequently  the  water  in  which  turnip  or 
mustard  greens  have  been  cooked.  The 
greens  are  thoroughly  washed,  placed  in  a 
pot  and  covered  with  water.  They  are  sea- 
soned with  salt  and  pepper  and  a  good 
sized  piece  of  salt  pork  added,  the  whole 
being  boiled  until  greens  are  tender.  Re- 
move greens  and  meat  and  the  succulent 
"soup"  remaining  in  "Pot  Likker."  It  is 
always  eaten  with  corn  bread,  made  as 
follows. 

CORN  PONE  AND  HOE  CAKE 
They  really  are  only  different  in  the  way 
they  are  cooked.  Sift  desired  amount  of 
water-ground  meal  into  a  mixing  bowl  and 
pour  over  it  enough  boiling  water  to  wet 
meal.  Season  with  salt,  add  about  t  table- 
spoon shortening  and  enough  cold  water 
to  make  a  rather  stiff  dough.  Pones  are 
shaped  with  hands  in  an  egg  shaped  style 
and  baked  on  a-  hot  griddle  in  a  hot  oven 
until  a  golden  brown.  When  done  they 
should  have  a  thick  crust  and  be  about 
114  inches  thick.  Hoe  cakes  are  also  shaped 
into  pones,  clapped  on  a  hot  griddle  and 
flattened  out  like  a  cake  to  a  thickness  of 
about  i/o  an  inch.  Cooked  on  top  of  stove, 
they  are  browned  on  the  down  side  then 
turned  and  browned  on  other  side.  Corn 
bread  in  its  various  forms  has  been  used 
in  the  South  since  Colonial  days. 

GRATED  SWEET  POTATO  PUDDING 

Grate  needed  amount  of  raw  sweet  pota- 
toes, about  3  for  average  pyrex  dish,  sweeten 
to  taste  with  sugar  and  about  i/2  cup  red 
label  Karo  syrup.  Add  3  well  beaten  eggs, 
1/2  cup  flour,  a  little  salt,  butter  size  of  an 
egg,  vanilla  and  nutmeg.  Mix  all  together 
and  bake,  stirring  once  or  twice  as  it 
browns  so  it  will  be  cooked  through,  then 
allow  to  brown  evenly  on  top.  May  be 
served  hot  or  cold  but  nicer  hot.  The  sauce, 
made  of  water,  sugar,  butter,  flavored  with 
nutmeg  and  cooked  until  slightly  thickened, 
must  be  served  hot. 

MINT  JULEP 

No  list  of  southern  recipes  would  be 
complete  without  one  for  the  famous  and 
traditional  Mint  Julep.  Have  a  thin  tumbler 
very  dry  and  warm.  Put  a  few  sprigs  of 
mint  into  tumbler  with  a  tablespoon  of 
sugar  and  fill  glass  1/3  full  of  brandy  or 
rye.  Stir  until  sugar  is  dissolved,  then  fill 
tumbler  with  shaved  ice.  Put  several  sprigs 
of  mint  into  tumbler  and  serve  when  glass 
frosts  on  outside.  It  is  improved  by  shaking 
a  little  rum  on  top  of  ice  before  serving. 


Charles  Winninger,  the  coun- 
try doctor  of  "Nothing 
Sacred,"  whose  mistake 
doomed  Carole  Lombard  and 
started  the  comedy. 

Reviews  of  Pictures 

[Continued  from  page  57] 

fection  itself  as  the  gay,  irresponsible  Grand 
Duchess  Tatiana  who  can  be  as  imperial  as 
hell  one  minute  and  blithely  snitch  arti- 
chokes for  dinner  the  next. 

The  romantic  Charles  Boyer  plays  Her 
Highness'  husband  and  the  story  goes  on  to 
relate  how  these  two  delightfully  mad 
emigres  eventually  take  jobs  as  servants  in 
the  Paris  home  of  the  nouveau  riche  Du- 
ponts,  where  they  are  having  a  merry  time 
of  it  washing  dishes  and  teaching  the 
younger  Duponts  how  to  play  poker,  until 
one  evening  they  encounter  their  old  enemy 
of  the  Revolution.  Commissar  Gorotchenko 
is  excellently  played  by  Basil  Rathbone. 

Melville  Cooper  and  Isabel  Jeans  are 
priceless  as  the  screwy  Duponts  who  adore 
their  crazy  Russian  servants.  Anita  Louise 
and  Maurice  Murphy  are  the  snobbish  chil- 
dren who  go  Russian  in  a  big  way.  It's 
directed  by  Anatol  Litvak  and  handsomely 
produced,  and  Warner  Brothers  can  take 
a  deep  bow. 

NOTHING  SACRED 

Spoofing  The  World  We  Live  In  With 
Hilarious  Results—  UA 

IF  IT'S  laughs  you  want,  here  they  are, 
hundreds  of  them.  In  Ben  Hecht's  devas- 
tating satire  on  journalism  and  New  York 
boobery  nothing  is  sacred,  not  even  death. 

Carole  Lombard,  the  gal  who  knows  how 
to  put  away  fast  comedy  with  a  sock-o, 
plays  a  poor  little  factory  girl  in  Ver- 
mont who  is  supposed  to  be  dying  grad- 
ually of  incurable  radium  poisoning.  But 
she  learns  from  the  town's  doctor,  Charles 
Winninger,  that  his  diagnosis  was  incorrect 
(the  good  doctor  had  been  tippling  a  bit 
that  day). 

However,  when  Freddie  March,  a  star 
reporter  from  a  New  York  daily  breezes 
into  the  village  to  offer  her  one  last  fling 
in  the  big  city  before  she  dies,  as  guest  of 
the  Morning  Star  (a  circulation  builder- 
upper  to  be  sure)  Carole,  who  loves  a  good 
time  and  can't  resist  the  temptation,  ac- 
cepts his  offer  and  fails  to  mention  that 
she  hasn't  got  radium  poisoning  after  all. 

Contributing  greatly  to  the  madness  are 
Walter  Connolly  as  the  publisher  of  the 
Morning  Star,  Frank  Fay  as  a  master  of 
ceremonies,  Maxie  Rosenbloom  as  a  slugger, 
Olin  Howland  and  Margaret  Hamilton  as 
village  types,  and  Sig  Rumann  as  a  doctor 
from  Vienna.  It's  all  done  in  technicolor 
and  the  shots  of  New  York  are  something 
to  take  your  breath  away. 
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THIS  is  what  happens  when  your  make-up 
reflects  every  ray  of  light. 


SEE  the  difference  with  light-proof  powder  that 
modifies  the  light  rays. 


Luxor  Powder  is  Light-Proof.  If  you  use  it,  your  face 
won't  shine.  We  will  send  you  a  box  FREE  to  prove  it. 


•  At  parties,  do  you  instinctively  avoid 
certain  lights  that  you  can  just  feel  are 
playing  havoc  with  your  complexion? 
All  that  trouble  with  fickle  make-up  will 
be  overcome  when  you  finish  with 
powder  whose  particles  do  not  glisten 

in  every  strong  light  Many  women 

think  they  have  a  shiny  skin,  when  the 
shine  is  due  entirely  to  their  powder! 

Seeing  is  believing 

With  a  finishing  touch  of  light-proof 
powder,  your  complexion  will  not  con- 
stantly be  light-struck.  In  any  light.  Day 
or  night.  Nor  will  you  have  all  that 
worry  over  shine  when  you  use  this  kind 
of  powder. 

You  have  doubtless  bought  a  good 
many  boxes  of  powder  on  claims  and 
promises,  only  to  find  that  you  wasted 
the  money.  You  don't  run  this  risk  with 


Luxor.  We  will  give  you  a  box  to  try.  Or 
you  can  buy  a  box  anywhere  without 
waiting,  and  have  your  money  back  if  it 
doesn't  pass  every  test  you  can  give  it. 

Test  it  in  all  lights,  day  and  night— 
under  all  conditions.  See  for  yourself 
how  much  it  improves  your  appearance 
—in  any  light.  See  the  lovely  softness 
and  absence  of  shine  when  you  use  light- 
proof  powder.  See  how  such  powder 

subdues  those  high-  

lights  of  cheekbones  ! 
and  chin,  and  nose. 


How  to  get  fight- 
proof  powder 

Luxor  light-proof  face 
powder  is  being  distrib- 
uted rapidly  and  most 
stores  have  received  a 


I 


reasonable  supply.  Just  ask  for  Luxor 
light-proof  powder,  in  your  shade.  A 
large  box  is  55c  at  drug  and  depart- 
ment stores;  10c  sizes  at  the  five-and- 
ten  stores.  . . .  Or  if  you  prefer  to  try  it 
out  before  you  buy  it,  then  clip  and 
mail  the  coupon  below. 

Don't  postpone  your  test  of  this  amaz- 
ing improvement  in  face  powder;  sooner 
or  later  you  will  be  using  nothing  else. 


LUXOR,  Ltd.,  Chicago  s-  u-2"33 

Please  send  me  a  complimentary  box  of  the  new 
Luxor  light-proof  face  powder  free  and  prepaid. 

□  Flesh  D  Rachel 

□  Rose  Rachel  □  Rachel  No.  2 


Name . 


St.&No.. 


P.  0.. 


.  State. 
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Raw  Throat? 

Here's  Quick  Action! 


Zonite  Wins 
Germ-KillingTest  by9.3to1 

If  your  throat  is  raw  or  dry  with  a  coming 
cold,  don't  waste  precious  time  on  reme- 
dies that  are  ineffective  or  slow-acting.  De- 
lay may  lead  to  a  very  serious  illness.  To 
kill  cold  germs  in  your  throat,  use  the 
Zonite  gargle.  You  will  be  pleased  with 
its  quick  effect. 

Standard  laboratory  tests  prove  that  Zonite  is 
9.3  times  more  active  than  any  other  popular, 
non-poisonous  antiseptic! 

HOW  ZONITE  ACTS— Gargle  every  2  hours 
with  one  teaspoon  of  Zonite  to  one-half 
glass  water.  This  Zonite  treatment  bene- 
fits you  in  four  ways:  (1)  Kills  all  kinds  of 
cold  germs  at  contact!  (2)  Soothes  the  raw- 
ness in  your  throat.  (3)  Relieves  the  pain 
of  swallowing.  (4)  Helps  Nature  by  increas- 
ing the  normal  flow  of  curative,  health- 
restoring  body  fluids.  Zonite  tastes  like  the 
medicine  it  really  is! 

DESTROY  COLD  GERMS  NOW— DON'T  WAIT 

Don't  let  cold  germs  knock  you  out.  Get  Zonite 
at  your  druggist  now!  Keep  it  in  your  medicine 
cabinet.  Be  prepared.  Then  at  the  first  tickle  or 
sign  of  rawness  in  your  throat,  start  gargling  at 
once.  Use  one  teaspoon  of  Zonite  to  one-half 
glass  water.  Gargle  every  2  hours.  We're  confident 
that  Zonite's  quick  results  will  more  than  repay 
you  for  your  precaution. 


Snapping  at  the  Stars 

[Continued  from  page  ig] 

Hall  spells  his  first  name  without  the  "h" 
because  when  making  out  his  contract 
Goldwyn  forgot  how  to  spell  John? 

Not  since  "The  Charleston"  has  as  mad  a 
dance  struck  the  mood  ol  American  dancers 
as  completely  as  "Big  Apple." 

In  the  old  days  of  Alice  Faye's  Broadway 
life,  she  was  a  constant  El  Morocco  visitor; 
usually,  those  days,  she  was  with  Rudy 
V'allee.  Now  on  her  too  infrequent  trips  to 
New  York  she  makes  it  her  first  port  of 
call.  I've  pictured  her  in  the  room  of 
celebrities  where  the  walls  are  paneled 
with  photos  of  the  great  and  near  great 
who  come  to  this  famous  night  club.  She 
was  with  her  lawyer,  but  wanted  to  be 
taken  alone.  Of  course,  I  don't  know,  and  I 
didn't  ask,  but  I  rather  surmise  she  felt 
a  photo  with  the  lawyer  would  be  a  little 
too  business-like,  especially  in  view  of  the 
disquieting  rumors  about  her  marriage  to 
Tony  Martin.  Alice  is  a  grand,  natural  girl 
and  everyone  is  devoted  to  her. 


The  Impatient  Lovers 

[Continued  from  page  54] 

corner  and  lighted  a  cigarette.  All  the  tiger 
woman  in  Goldie  was  roused.  Barbara,  be- 
side her,  she  sneaked  up  behind  that  sin- 
ister figure,  a  discarded  length  of  two-by- 
four  timber  in  her  hand.  The  club  con-" 
nected  with  the  unsuspecting  man's  skull 
and  he  dropped. 

They  gave  a  horrified  look  at  the  pros- 
trate man.  Goldie  yelped  again.  "Oh  my 
gosh,  that  ain't  the  Hawk.  That's  only  the 
actor  that  plays  the  Hawk  in  the  story!" 

Barbara  was  not  stopping  to  learn  more. 
"Michael!"  she  screamed  and  raced  back  to 
his  office  to  warn  him.  But  Michael  had 
left  his  office.  She  learned  he  had  gone  to 
consult  Wells,  the  head  of  Wonder  Films. 
She  sped  after  him. 

The  door  to  Wells'  private  office  was 
closed.  When  Barbara  knocked  there  was 
a  long  pause  and  finally  Michael's  voice 
bade  her  enter.  When  she  got  inside  she 
saw  that  in  part,  at  least,  her  fears  were 
realized.  The  Hawk  already  had  been  there. 
Hugo  Wells  lay  bundled  up  on  the  floor. 
Michael  stood  a  prisoner,  watched  by  Al 
who  held  a  wicked  automatic  in  his  hand. 
Now  Barbara  was  added  to  the  list  of  pris- 
oners. As  for  the  Hawk  he  was  somewhere 
out  on  the  lot,  searching  for  Peyton,  the 
bank  president,  and  his  detective.  With 
a  despairing  sob  Barbara  melted  into 
Michael's  arms.  They  clung  together  wait- 
ing the  final  blow  of  fate. 

On  Stage  9,  while  Barbara  and  Michael 
and  Wells  were  held  prisoners  the  cameras 
were  ready  to  grind  the  last  shot  in  "The 
Trail  of  the  Hawk."  The  actors  had  taken 
their  places  on  the  set.  Through  the  arch 
of  a  double  door  the  Hawk  would  make 
his  entrance.  They  would  leap  upon  him, 
overpower  him  and  toss  him  through  a 
window  of  the  set,  presumably  to  be 
dashed  to  pieces  in  the  street  far  below. 
Everything  was  ready,  or  the  director  sup- 
posed it  was.  Everything  including  Darcy, 
the  actor  who  played  the  Hawk.  Silence! 
Lights.  Turn  'em  over! 

At  that  moment  there  prowled  through 
the  jumble  of  sets  on  Stage  g  v  figure  who 
was  not  pretending— a  sinister  figure  that 
would  have  waked  chills  of  terror  in  the 
breast  of  Goldie  or  Herman  Tibbets,  if 
either  had  been  there  to  see.  It  was  the 
Hawk  himself. 

Rampaging   through   the   intricacies  of 


Wonder  Studios,  bent  upon  vengeance,  the 
Hawk  had  lost  his  way.  Now  he  saw  some 
far  olf  lights  and  began  to  move  toward 
them,  hoping  to  spy  an  exit.  He  carried  a 
gun  in  his  hand  because  he  didn't  like  the 
scary  shadows  of  the  big,  silent  stage.  He 
walked  furtively,  on  tip-toe,  because  that 
was  his  way  when  keyed  up. 

The  lights  were  just  ahead  now,  shining 
through  an  arched  door.  The  Hawk  did  not 
hear  the  grinding  of  cameras,  because  sound 
cameras  make  no  noise.  All  he  was  aware 
of  was  a  door  and  the  possibility  of  exit 
from  this  labyrinth  of  phony  rooms. 

Furtively  he  dodged  through  the  door. 
Then  the  entire  building  seemed  to  fall 
upon  him.  A  small  mob  of  movie  actors, 
keyed  up  to  the  big  final  scene  of  Michael's 
story  went  over  the  Hawk  like  a  road  roller. 
The  gun  was  knocked  from  his  hand. 
Breath  was  knocked  out  of  him.  Finally, 
the  crowning  outrage,  he  was  picked  up  by 
arms  and  legs  and  hurled  through  a  win- 
dow. And  the  fact  that  the  window  was 
only  scenery  and  that  he  lit  on  a  convenient 
mattress  placed  just  outside,  did  not  do  the 
Hawk  any  good.  He  was  in  a  condition 
where  a  mere  child  could  handle  him.  The 
police  who  arrived  a  minute  later  found  his 
capture  no  trouble  at  all. 

Meantime,  in  Hugo  Wells'  office,  Barbara 
raised  tear-misted  eyes  to  Michael's.  If  they 
were  to  die,  let  them  die  together.  If  it 
was  jail  for  Michael,  let  her  go  with  him. 
Whatever  it  was,  it  must  be  she  and 
Michael  forever  after,  for  only  in  Michael's 
arms  could  she  be  happy! 

And  it  was  in  Michael's  arms  that  news 
of  the  Hawk's  ignoble  finish  reached  her. 
Hugo  Wells  was  delighted.  Everybody  was 
delighted.  Michael's  second  film  would  be 
a  success  even  greater  than  his  first.  They 
all  agreed  that  the  performance  given  by 
the  real  Hawk  was  superb.  And  in  the 
midst  of  everything  Barbara  set  about  plan- 
ning her  marriage  to  the  innocent  cause  of 
all  this  exciting  melodrama. 


Kenny  Baker,  the  radio  tenor, 
has    the    romantic     lead  in 
"The  Goldwyn  Follies." 


CAST 

Michael  Winslow 

 Lee  Tracy 

Barbara  Lang  

Joan  Woodbury 

Herman  Tibbets 

....  Paul  Guilfoyle 

Goldie  Tibbets .... 

 Lee  Patrick 

Hugo  Wells  

 Richard  Lane 

The  Hawk  [ 
Thomas  Darcy  \ 

 Bradley  Page 

Al   

 Tom  Kennedy 

Dickson   

 Jack  Carson 

Alexander  Peyton 

.  .  George  Irving 

Robert  Decker   .  . 

Frank  M.  Thomas 

Mrs.  Armstrong 

....  Grace  Cunard 

Mr.  Crisby  

 James  Conlin 

Miss  Meggs  

Maxine  Jennings 

Jove   

.  .   Cecil  Kellaway 
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Fun  To  Be  With 
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to  film.  He  said  he  wanted  the  vole  because 
he  HAD  been  a  forest  ranger  one  Summer 
during  his  vacation  from  college  .  .  .  and 
knew  the  life. 

Too,  he  told  me  the  whole  story  of  his 
"discovery"  at  the  Pasadena  Playhouse  .  .  . 
of  his  whirlwind  signature  on  the  Warner 
Brothers'  contract  ...  of  his  tremendous 
role  in  "China  Clipper,"  in  which  he  spoke 
only  the  two  words,  "Hello,  Bill!"  ...  of 
his  insignificant  part  in  "King  of  Hockey" 
.  .  .  all  about  his  first  big  role  as  co-star 
with  Pat  O'Brien  in  "Don't  Pull  Your 
Punches"  (which  still  is  on  the  shelf)  .  .  . 
and,  finally,  of  his  sudden  and  breathtaking- 
success  as  "Kid  Galahad." 


Shirley  Temple's  growing  up 
— so    are    her    screen  roles. 
Here    she   is  as   Rebecca  of 
Sunnybrook  Farm. 


He  explained  that  he  was  glad  \vc  had 
selected  the  Cocoanut  Grove  for  our  dining 
and  dancing  because  a  clause  in  bis  con- 
tract would  not  allow  him  to  be  seen  in 
"night  clubs"  such  as  the  Trocadero, 
Clover  Club,  Famous  Door,  Swing  Club, 
Beachcomber's  Bar,  or  other  similar  film 
colony  niteries. 

When  I  asked  the  reason  for  this,  Wayne 
told  me: 

"Well,  you  see,  I'm  'Galahad'  as  far  as 
the  public  is  concerned,  and  'Galahad'  was 
supposed  to  have  been  'pure  of  heart'  and 
all  that.  So,  the  studio  figured  that  I 
should  stay  out  of  bars  and  night  clubs. 
They'll  let  me  go  to  the  Grove  or  to  the 
Brown  Derby,  Cafe  LaMaze,  Vendome,  Al 
Levy's,  the  Biltmore  Bowl  and  other  places 
like  those  .  .  .  but  no  spot  that  is  classed 
as  a  nightclub." 

We  went  downstairs  to  the  cocktail 
lounge  to  .wait  for  Gertrude,  who  was  ap- 
pearing in  her  regular  radio  show  that 
night. 

Wayne  ordered  coca  cola  and  I  blinked. 
Could  I  believe  my  ears?  A  Hollywood  actor 
drinking  a  soda  fountain  beverage?  I  had 
become  so  accustomed  to  having  my  actor 
friends  urge  me  to  hop  off  my  own  coca 
cola  "wagon,"  that  Wayne's  order  flabber- 
gasted me. 

When  I  echoed  his  order,  he  said: 

"Please  have  something  else,  won't  you? 
The  studio  won't  let  me  drink  hard  liquor, 
but  if  you  drink  coca  cola  too,  everybody 
will  think  we're  a  couple  of  sissies!" 

Gertrude  and  Craig  came  in  at  about  8 
o'clock  and  we  all  went  over  to  the  Cocoa- 
nut  Grove  for  dinner.  On  the  way  over, 
Wayne  told  me: 

"You're  going  to  be  sorry  you  ever  went 
out  with  me  .  .  .  because  I'm  the  world's 
lousiest  dancer!"  I  opined  that  I  would 
judge  for  myself. 


Bob    Hope,    familiar    to  the 
air  fans,  will  be  on  view  in 
"College  Swing." 


Inside  the  Grove,  no  sooner  had  we 
ordered  our  dinner  than  Wayne  asked  me 
if  I  would  like  to  dance.  Insofar  as  dancing 
always  has  appealed  to  me  more  than  the 
habit  of  eating,  I  nodded  and  we  walked 
out  onto  the  dance  floor.  Mentally,  I  was 
wondering  just  how  much  damage  he 
would  do  to  my  trailing  evening  gown 
with  those  size  12's  of  his  .  .  .  but  I  was 
game  to  try  it— once! 

I  remember  that  George  Olsen's  orchestra 
was  playing  a  medley  of  old  favorite  tunes, 
"Stormy  Weather,"  "Stardust"  and  "Smoke 
Gets  in  Your  Eyes,"  and  Wayne  started  to 
sing.  I  am  only  five  feet  tall  with  my  high 
heels  on,  and  he  is  well  over  six  feet— so 
he  had  to  unbend  considerably  to  sing  into 
my  ear! 

His  voice  was  soft  and  sweet  ...  a  nice 


I  PAY  THE  CHECK-  AND 
TOM  TAKES  HER  HOME I 


AND  THAT  MAKES  ME  A  PRIZE  SAP! 
BUT  I'D  CERTAINLY  LIKE  TO  KNOW 
WHAT  MADE  HAZEL  DO  IT! 


WELL, THE  TRUTH  IS,  PHIL-YOU'RE 
ONE  OF  THOSE  GUVS  WHO  OUGHT 
TO  TALK  TO  A  DENTIST  ABOUT  BAD 
BREATH!  r—  ' 


PHIL, TESTS  INDICATE  THAT  76%  OF 
ALL  PEOPLE  OVER  THE  AGE  OF  17 
HAVE  BAD  BREATH.  AND  TESTS  ALSO 
SHOW  THAT  MOST  BAD  BREATH  COMES 
FROM  IMPROPERLY  CLEANED  TEETH. 
ADVISE  COLGATE  DENTAL  CREAM 
BECAUSE. 


COLGATE  DENTAL  CREAM 
COMBATS  BAD  BREATH 


"Colgate's  special 
penetrating  foam 
gets  into  every  tiny 
hidden  crevice  be- 
tween your  teeth 
.  .  .  emulsifies  and 
washes  away  the  de- 
caying food  depos- 
its that  cause  most 
bad  breath,  dull, 
dingy  teeth,  and  much  tooth  de- 
cay. At  the  same  time,  Colgate's 
soft,  safe  polishing  agent  cleans 
and  brightens  the  enamel — makes 
your  teeth  sparkle — gives  new 
brilliance  to  your  smile!" 
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FIFTH  AVENUE 
STYLE 

...at  JIALFtJts  cost! 


JDECAUSE  you  SAVE  HALF  through  our 
"Finish-at-Home"  Plan  .  .  .  because  we 
bring  Paris  and  Fifth  Avenue  to  your  home 
.  .  .  because  you  are  assured  of  perfect  fit — 
you  too  can  afford  to  dress  smartly!  Our 
Magazine  of  Fashion  offers  you  a  marvelous 
choice  of  the  finest  new  styles  for  Spring 
...you  can  select  your  wardrobe  as  though 
you  had  actually  been  shopping  on 
Fifth  Avenue, —  with  the  prices  cut  in  half! 

•  Few  women  can  be  fitted  in  standard 
sizes.  But  when  you  wear  our  "custom-cut" 
fashions,  you  are  assured  that  they  will  fit 
perfectly,  because  we  cut  them  to  your  own, 
individual  measurements.  Our  expert  men- 
tailors  then  finish  all  the  difficult  sewing, 
leaving  only  a  few  simple  seams  for  you  to 
complete.We  also  furnish  all  the  trimmings 
and  "findings". 

SMART  WARDROBE  ACCESSORIES,  TOOI 

•  We  have  assembled  the  highlights  in  new 
wardrobe  accessories,  in  our  Magazine  of  Fashion. 
Completely-made,  they  represent  the  outstanding 
values  of  the  Season. 

•  We  also  present  to  you  the  exclusive  new 
creations  of  Betty  Wales,  the  famous 
American  designer.  Ala/7  the  coupon 
and  learn  how  you  can  have  "custom- 
cut"  clothes  and  smart  accessories, 
and  yet  SAVE  HALF  the  usual  cost. 
Send  today  for  your  copy  of  our 
Magazine  op  Fashion— it's  FREE! 


FIFTH  AVENUE  MODES,  Inc. 

71  Fifth  Avenue,  Dept.  23,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Send,  FREE,  your  Magazine  of  Fashion  for  Spring. 

Name  

Address  

City  State  :  


Sally  Eilers  and  Preston  Foster  on  the  sidelines 
of   "Easy    Millions"    set.    They    head    the  cast. 


voice,  and  one  which  will  serve  him  well 
sometime  when  he  is  called  upon  to  sing 
on  the  screen.  He  knew  all  of  the  lyrics  of 
every  song  the  band  played.  Suddenly,  I 
realized  that  we  had  been  dancing  together 
in  perfect  harmony  for  fully  ten  minutes 
before  I  was  aware  that  we  were  dancing! 

No,  I  wasn't  mesmerized  by  "Galahad" 
(but  the  Cocoanut  Grove  IS  reputed  to  be 
a  romantic  spot!).  He  was  just  a  handsome, 
clean-cut  escort  who  was  easy  as  pie  to  talk, 
to  .  .  .  fun  to  be  with  .  .  .  and  he  could 
dance  beautifully,  not  to  mention  his  sere- 
nading. What  more  could  a  girl  demand  of 
a  young  man? 

There,  my  friends,  is  Wayne  Morris— cur- 
rent comet  of  movieland!  He  has  all  the 
brawn,  bravado,  brass,  breed,  "breaks," 
brilliance  and  brains  to  make  him  a  success 
—and  I'm  betting  my  last  quarter  on  "Gala- 
had" for  solid  stardom! 


Getting  Warmer! 

[Continued  from  page  27] 

stunning  films  that  are  turned  out  by  the 
studios  today— it  was  definitely  quaint  in  its 
handling  of  that  old  theme  sex.  Those 
were  the  Femme  Fatale  days,  when  the 
ordinary  relationships  between  boy  and  girl 
were  considered  unworthy  of  notice.  Sex 
with  a  capital  5  was  personified  in  the 
vampire  and  Miss  Bara  was  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  temptress  who  led  men  on  to 
sin  and  perdition. 

There  may  have  been  a  time  when  her 
attitudinizing  caused  pulses  to  beat  faster 
but  it  is  definitely  past.  Watching  her  now, 
coyly  letting  a  shoulder  strap  slip  down, 
exposing  a  few  inches  of  flesh  or  gingerly 
puffing  on  one  of  those  instruments  of  the 
devil— a  cigarette— you  would  be  certain  to 
laugh.  She  was  unquestionably  a  vivid  per- 
sonality and  a  good  actress,  but  the  rules  of 
behavior  which  she  portrayed  are  as  dead 
as  the  dodo. 

Now  you  will  find  Loretta  Young,  Myrna 
Loy  or  Janet  Gaynor  quite  happy  to  play 
a  wife  rather  than  a  siren.  They  do  not 
have  to  depend  on  the  "props"  of  physical 
attraction,  as  Miss  Bara  did,  in  putting 
over  her  sultry  sex  appeal.  They  are  content 
to  demonstrate  that  physical  attraction  can 
and  does  exist  even  in  the  most  common 
relationship  that  a  man  and  woman  can 
enter  into— marriage.  They  not  only  smoke, 
but  they  take  a  drink  if  they  feel  like  it, 
without  being  labelled  fallen  women.  Some- 
times they  do  crazier  things  on  the  screen 
than  you,  your  wife  or  sister  might  do,  but 
they  stay  within  definite  bounds. 

Those  bounds  have  gone  through  a  lot 
of  changes  since  Miss  Bara  slipped  her 
shoulder  strap.  Right  after  the  war,  Holly- 


wood let  its  hair  down  in  no  uncertain 
fashion,  both  in  the  films  turned  out  and 
in  the  private  lives  of  the  people  who  made 
and  appeared  in  pictures.  It  was  a  natural 
reaction,  but  one  which  was  stopped  short 
when  Will  Hays  became  the  "czar"  of 
movies  in  1922.  Back  to  earth,  the  screen 
went  about  holding  the  mirror  up  to  man- 
ners and  morals. 

The  vampire  was  followed  by  the  flapper 
and  she  in  turn  was  followed  by  the  "It" 
girl  made  famous  by  Clara  Bow.  Romance 
remained  a  hectic  business,  even  with  the 
sophisticated  touches  that  "Gloria  Swanson 
gave  it.  On  the  male  side,  Rudolph  Valen- 
tino was  the  beau  ideal  to  set  feminine 
hearts  aflutter.  It  was  the  jazz  era  and  it 
had  a  jazzy  accompaniment  on  the  screen. 
There  were  Westerns,  too,  the  Mary  Pick- 
ford  films,  the  swash-buckling  adventure 
tales  of  Douglas  Fairbanks  and  the  great 
comedies  of  Charlie  Chaplin,  but  the  films 
that  dealt  with  everyday  experience  re- 
flected a  rather  frenzied  point  of  view. 

I  wouldn't  insist  that  the  twenties  were 
given  a  completely  faithful  portrait  by  the 


Bobby  Breen,  the  boy  with 
the  soprano  voice,  keeps  up 
his  swimming.  Probably  plan- 
ning to  do  "Tarzan"  when 
he   finishes   "Hawaii  Calls." 


screen.  Such  a  film  as  "The  Sheik"  was 
nine-tenths  fairy  tale,  but  even  so  it  sug- 
gested that  romance  involved  a  grand  pas- 
sion that  was  pretty  unattainable  by  most 
mortals.  In  the  same  way,  the  early  gangster 
pictures  had  an  unfortunate  tendency  to 
glorify  the  rats  who  waxed  fat  on  the  spoils 
of  prohibition,  but  they  did  show  that  the 
"noble  experiment"'  of  the  18th  amend- 
ment had  fostered  a  high  disregard  for  law 
and  order.  Certainly  if  I  were  writing  a 
history  of  the  period,  I  would  study  the 
films  it  produced  with  the  utmost  care. 

The  coming  of  sound  had  its  headaches 
for  the  movies,  but  it  did  wonders  in  mak- 
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ing  them  better  able  to  reflect  the  American 
scene.  Having  people  talk  made  them  in- 
finitely more  real.  The  realer  they  became, 
the  more  they  had  to  behave  and  react  the 
way  people  yon  and  I  knew.  Even  the  con- 
centration on  sex  with  a  capital  S  could  be 
forgotten  while  the  screen  really  started  to 
explore  the  life,  manners  and  aspirations 
of  Americans.  Meanwhile  the  depression 
forced  people  to  adopt  new  values  of  liv- 
ing and  now  they  are  blossoming  forth  in 
the  current  Hollywood  offerings. 

"There  isn't  any  fundamental  change  in 
human  relationships  as  the  screen  shows 
them,"  according  to  one  of  the  finest  vet- 
eran actors  in  Hollywood,  William  Powell. 
"It's  only  that  Hollywood  has  caught  up  to 
a  curious  shift  in  emphasis  on  these  rela- 
tionships." 

The  actor  had  been  asked  point-blank 
about  the  success  of  "The  Thin  Man"  and 
the  cycle  of  deft,  amusing  comedies  it 
started.  This  business  of  switching  the 
whole  point  of  a  film  from  "they  married 
and  lived  happily  ever  after"  to  "they  were 
married  in  the  first  place  and  here's  how 
gaily  they  lived"  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
daring  departure  in  the  concoction  of  plots. 

"If  an  audience  doesn't  like  a  picture,  it's 
the  actor's  fault,"  said  Mr.  Powell.  "All  we 
players  can  do  in  the  long  run  is  to  re- 
create experience  for  spectators.  There  has 
been  a  big  change  in  technique  since  I 
started  acting— it  has  been  all  to  the  good. 
Give  film-goers  the  credit  for  getting  plots 
down  off  stilts.  It  is  because  they  were 
ready  and  eager  to  accept  a  new  attitude 
about  love,  marriage  and  daily  living  that 
they  are  able  to  win  their  sympathy  and 
applause." 

He  would  be  the  first  to  agree  that  the 
screen's  rules  of  behavior  follow  those 
adopted  by  the  public  generally.  If  you  stop 
and  consider,  a  film  making  marriage  a 
swell,  exciting  adventure  in  living  would 
have  seemed  as  quaint  to  the  audiences 
that  watched  Theda  Bar3,  Clara  Bow  or 
Rudolph  Valentino  as  the  pictures  they 
appeared  in  would  seem  to  us  today. 

It  was  the  crucible  of  the  depression  that 
prepared  us  to  accept  the  drama  of  every- 
day living  and  be  moved  and  amused  by 
its  small  triumphs  and  tragedies.  It  was 
because  a  husband  and  wife  met  reverses 
with  chins  up  and  even  gaily  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  have  taken  their  place  as  some  of  the 
most  engaging  characters  of  the  screen.  Not 
only  in  the  comedies  that  "The  Thin  Man" 
inspired  down  to  the  wise  and  witty  "The 
Awful  Truth,"  has  this  splendid  salute  to 
marriage  broken  through  onto  the  screen. 
It  took  tragic,  but  no  less  compelling  form 
in  "A  Star  Is  Born." 

It  is  no  prissy  conception  of  wedlock  that 
is  reflected  on  the  screen.  Pictures  are  not 


In  "Scandal  Street,"  Virginia 
Weidler  will  wear  a  few  curls, 
if    the    darn    thing  works. 


^STEPPING  OUT''TONI©HT! 

SO  I'M  BATHING  WITH  FRAGRANT 

~   CASHMERE  BOUQUET 
SOAP...  ITS  THE 
LOVELIER  WAY 
TO  AVOID 

offending! 


***** 

SOAP  -THAT 

0AINT1NESSIN 
I  SUCH  A  LOVELY 
&  WAY'- 


CASHMERE  BOUQUET  SOAPS 
RICH,  DEEP-CLEANSING  LATHER. 
REMOVES  EVERY  TRACE  OF 
BODY  ODOR,  AND  IT5  10VELY 
UNGERING  PERFUME  CLINGS 
TO  YOUR  SKIN  LONG  AFTER 
YOUR  BATH... KEEPS  YOU 
FRAGRANTLY  DAINTY !  , 

— "  i  5  JVI  — ifl 


NOW  LET'S  SEE  HER  THROUGH  BOB'S  EYES 


YOU'RE  SO  SWEET,  SHIRLEY ! 
JUST  LIKE  A  LOVELY 
^       FRAGRANT  FLOWER  ! 


ITS  WONDERFUL  HOW,  ALL 
EVENING  LONG,  CASHMERE  BOUQUETS 
LINGERING  PERFUME  KEEPS  A 
GIRL  SO  SJJRE  OF  HER 
DAINTINESS  ! 


PROTECTS  COMPLEXIONS,  TOO! 

This  pure,  creamy-white  soap  has 
such  a  gentle,  caressing  lather.  Yet 
it  removes  every  trace  of  dirt  and 
cosmetics  .  .  .  leaves  your  skin  allur- 
ingly smooth,  radiantly  clear! 

NOW  ONLY  IO* 

al  drug,  department,  ten-cent  stores 


-40 


re' 


TO   KEEP   FRAGRANTLY  DAINTY— BATHE  WITH  PERFUMED 

CASHMERE  BOUQUET  SOAP 
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74,000,000 

INNOCENT  VICTIMS 


Each  Fated  for 
2  COLDS  THIS  YEAR! 

According  to   eminent   medical  authority, 
■  60%  of  all  the  people  in  the  United 
States  suffer  from  at  least  two  colds  every  year. 

The  best  time  to  prevent  trouble  is  right 
at  the  start.  If  you're  nursing  a  cold  — see  a 
doctor!  Curing  a  cold  is  the  doctor's  business. 

But  the  doctor,  himself,  will  tell  you  that 
a  regular  movement  of  the  bowels  will  help 
to  shorten  the  duration  of  a  cold.  Moreover, 
it  will  do  much  to  make  you  less  susceptible 
to  colds. 

So  keep  your  bowels  open !  And  when 
Nature  needs  help  .  .  .  use  Ex-Lax !  Because 
of  its  thorough  and  effective  action,  Ex-Lax 
helps  keep  the  body  free  of  intestinal  wastes. 
And  because  it  is  so  mild  and  gentle,  Ex-Lax 
will  not  shock  your  eliminative  system. 


EX-LAX  NOW  SCIENTIFICALLY  IMPROVED 

J— TASTES  BETTER  THAN  EVER! 
2— ACTS  BETTER  THAN  EVER! 
3— MORE  GENTLE  THAN  EVER! 


Ask  for  Ex-Lax  at  your  druggist's.  Comes  in 
economical  10c  and  25c  sizes.  Get  a  box  today ! 

When  Nature  forgets -remember 

EX-LAX 

THE  ORIGINAL  CHOCOLATED  LAXATIVE 


SONG  POEMS  WANTED 

TO  BE  SET  TO  MUSIC 

Free   Examination.  Send   Your   Poems  To 

J.  CHAS.  McNEIL 

BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC 
4153-V  South  Van  Ness         Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Be  a  Radio  Expert 

Learn  at  Home— Make  Good  Money 

Many  men  I  trained  at  home  in  spare  time  make  $30,  $30, 
$75  a  week.  Many  make  $5,  $10,  $15  a  week  extra  in 
spare  time  while  learning.  Illustrated  64-page  book  points 
out  Radio's  opportunities,  also  how  you  can  learn  to  be  a 
Radio  Expert  through  my  practical  50-50  method  of  train- 
ing. Television  training  is  included.  Money  Back  Agree- 
ment given.  Mail  coupon  today.  Get  book  FREE. 


J.  E.  Smith,  President.  Dept.  8BP9 
National  Radio  Institute,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Send  me,  without  obligation,  your  64-page  book  "Rich 
Rewards  in  Radio"  FREE.   (Please  write  plainly.) 


Name    Age 

Address  

City    State  


Joan  Davis  and  Bert  Lahr  in 
"Love  and  Hisses."  Joan  feels 
an  inspiration  coming  on  or 
maybe  it's  just  a  bump. 

afraid  to  admit  that  it  isn't  always  success- 
ful and  that  divorce  is  a  practical  way  out. 
Both  in  "The  Awful  Truth"  and  "Second 
Honeymoon,"  you  have  the  business  of  a 
separated  couple  taking  a  second  fling  at 
living  together  to  make  for  plot  and  merri- 
ment. 

The  point  I  insist  on  is  that  you  un- 
doubtedly have  friends  like  these  human 
and  understandable  figures  of  "The  Thin 
Man,"  "Second  Honeymoon"  or  "The  Aw- 
ful Truth."  It  is  because  you  and  they 
share  new  ideas  about  marriage  and  have 
worked  out  a  whole  lot  of  problems  about 
the  institution  that  Hollywood  has  been 
able  to  celebrate  it  as  well  as  the  perennial 
boy  meets  girl  theme. 

You  can  see  a  similar  change  in  point  of 
view  in  recent  gangster  pictures.  It  was  a 
momentous  occasion  when  "Public  Enemy" 
first  considered  the  sordid  side  of  racketeer- 
ing and  wholesale  murder.  I  remember  go- 
ing to  a  projection  room  showing  of  the 
film,  when  the  producers  were  very  worried 
about  releasing  it  and  wanted  to  know  if  I 
thought  the  public  would  like  it. 

It  was  obvious  to  me  that  here  was  a 
finely  made  picture,  full  of  suspense  and 
tense  melodrama.  As  to  its  point  of  view, 
all  I  had  to  do  was  to  consider  what  I  and 
all  the  people  I  knew  felt  about  gangsters 
in  that  year  of  1931.  It  was  my  belief  that 
the  screen  couldn't  paint  thugs  too  black 
for  them  and  that  belief  was  proved  right 
by  the  enormous  success  of  the  film. 

Today  the  gangster  film  clearly  reflects 
the  public's  feeling  about  these  scavengers 
on  society.  In  "Alcatraz"  or  "The  Last 
Gangster,"  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
they  are  playing  a  losing  game.  With  a  doff 
of  the  cap  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  great  cam- 
paign against  racketeers,  these  films  move 
right  into  jail,  where  all  of  us  would  like  to 
see  public  enemies. 

While  the  most  startling  changes  in 
Hollywood's  rules  of  behavior  naturally 
relate  to  sex  and  lawlessness,  there  are  other 
ways  in  which  the  screen  is  reflecting  life- 
as  it  has  been  found  worthwhile  and  inter- 
esting—manners and  morals  as  they  have 
been  found  important  in  human  conduct. 
The  whole  attitude  towards  drinking  is  a 
case  in  point. 

If  you  can  remember  back  to  the  early 
days  of  prohibition  you  will  remember  how 
glamorous  and  exciting  was  the  business  of 
breaking  the  law  with  a  bottle.  Speakeasies 
became  glamorous  rallying  places  and  cock- 
tail parties  were  almost  synonymous  with 
high  jinks,  ranging  from  sin  to  sheer  bib- 
ulous fun.  Look  back  at  the  pictures  of  the 


middle  twenties  and  you  will  see  all  the 
reckless  activity  of  the  speakeasy  era  re- 
flected in  sequence  after  sequence.  Gin  and 
jazz  were  mixed  together  in  more  than  one 
screen  cocktail. 

After  repeal,  there  was  a  short  period 
when  a  lot  of  people  seemed  intent  on 
drinking  everything  within  reach.  In  a 
fierce  reaction  against  the  hypocrisy  of: 
prohibition,  there  were  unquestionably 
considerable  excesses  along  the  lines  of  im- 
bibing. Even  with  an  ever-watchful  cen- 
sorship, these  excesses  found  their  way  into 
films  and  audiences  were  shown  a  variety 
of  ways  of  getting  blotto. 

We  have  gone  beyond  that  period  now 
and  nowhere  is  it  more  evident  than  in  the 
shows  you  see.  Drinking  is  taken  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  today,  much  as  sex  is.  Occa- 
sionally a  star  will  get  high  in  the  course 
of  a  plot,  but  it  is  the  way  in  which  any- 
one of  us  might  drink  to  relax  from  great 
emotional  strain.  We  have  adopted  an  in- 
telligent, mature  attitude  about  drinking 
and  the  screen  has  made  it  one  of  its 
rules  of  conduct. 

Add  all  of  the  foregoing  together  and 
if  I  am  right,  you  have  Hollywood  giving 
us  the  real  low-down  on  ourselves.  The 
things  a  man  or  woman  lives  by  are  al- 
ways more  or  less  vague  and  they  change 
from  year  to  year  as  imperceptibly  as  a 
person  whom  you  see  constantly.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  you  may  get  an  added 
thrill  out  of  the  picture  you  see  today,  if 
you  watch  the  way  it  handles  the  different 
forms  of  human  behavior.  For  it  is  you 
and  all  of  us  who  have  brought  this  par- 
ticular behavior  into  being. 

Certainly  it  is  a  long  cry  from  the 
scoundrel  of  the  early  films,  about  to  at- 
tack an  innocent  girl,  to  the  amusing  give 
and  take  between  Leslie  Howard  and  Olivia 
de  Havilland  in  the  recent  "It's  Love  I'm 
After."  Trying  to  make  her  fall  out  of  love 
with  him,  you  may  remember,  he  steals  into 
her  bedroom  and  threatens  her  with  "a 
fate  worse  than  death."  Whereupon  she 
flings  herself  into  his  arms  in  one  of  the 
most  comical  situations  of  the  season. 

As  one  who  misses  very  few  films  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  I  should  say  that  they 
are  reflecting  a  rather  splendid  way  of  liv- 
ing in  this  country  of  ours.  Sex  is  no  longer 
something  to  be  hinted  at  in  innuendoes, 
but  to  be  treated  lightly  and  even  gaily  as 
an  important  part  of  existence.  Married 
life  may  be  less  secure  than  it  once  was, 
but  it  is  far  more  of  a  real  relationship 
and  has  enormous  possibilities  for  excite- 
ment and  fun. 

It  is  my  hunch  that  a  long  battle  to 
evolve  a  new  code  of  conduct  has  been  won 
by  the  American  people.  We  have  gone 
through  difficult  eras  of  transition  since  the 
war,  but  there  is  something  substantial 
about  human  relationships  today.  The 
screen  has  missed  very  little  of  the  shifting 
points  of  view  which  have  accompanied  the 
transition.  Even  now  it  is  writing  in  glow- 
ing letters  the  things  we  stand  for— the 
things  that  make  us  Americans. 


The  Aquitania  came  up  the 
bay  with  more  swank  than 
usual,   and   there,  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  McHugh! 
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Just  A  Slight  Mistake 

[Continued  from  page  25] 

One  of  the  oldest  cliches  about  mistakes 
is  that  one  profits  by  them.  But  does  Holly- 
wood? M.G.M.  cast  Myrna  Loy  in  siren  voles 
for  years  before  it  tapped  the  undiscovered 
gold  in  her  "Mrs.  Thin  Man"  characteriza- 
tions. Vet,  with  that  glaring  example  as 
warning,  Paramount  continues  to  cast  Gail 
Patrick  as  a  villainess,  even  though  in  real- 
ity Miss  Patrick  is  Mrs.  Thin  Man  in  the 
flesh— witty,  charming  and  gay  Paramount 
can't  forget  that  she  came  to  Hollywood  as 
winner  of  a  Panther  Woman  contest,  evi- 
dently. 

Miscasting  probably  has  a  dozen  embryo 
Lombards  and  Gables  under  cover  in  Holly- 
wood. Carole,  as  you  will  remember,  was 
feminine  foil  for  the  horse  operas  before 
her  bosses  found  out  she  could  make  people 
laugh;  handsome  Mr.  Gable  got  his  start 
in  films  as  a  "heavy."  You  can  forgive  the 
producers  for  these  cases  of  belated  dis- 
covery; but  why  should  a  studio  hire  Gladys 
George  because  of  a  swell  performance  in 
a  farce  comedy,  "Personal  Appearance,"  and 
then  put  her  to  work  in  "Madame  X?" 

The  most  recent  instance  of  talent-blind- 
ness in  this  town  of  chronic  bad  eyesight 
was  that  of  Marjorie  Weaver.  Warner 
Brothers  first  placed  this  fresh-faced  young 
lady  from  Louisville  under  contract  when 
she  won  a  beauty  contest,  used  her  in  col- 
orless bit  parts  for  six  months,  then  dis- 
missed her  with  the  brutal  advice  that  she'd 
better  go  home  to  mamma.  She  wasn't  good 
enough,  they  told  her,  for  westerns! 

Marjorie  dabbed  a  little  powder  on  her 
tear-reddened  nose,  went  over  to  see  Darryl 
Zanuck  at  Fox-Twentieth  Century,  and  got 
herself  another  job.  Now,  with  her  delight- 
fully straight-forward  performance  in 
"Second  Honeymoon"  the  sensation  of  the 


Mae  West  radiates  pre-war 
glamour.  Her  new  picture  is 
"Every    Day's    A  Holiday." 

moment,  she  is  stepping  into  a  featured  role 
in  "Sally,  trene  and  Mary,"  and  is  being 
groomed  for  stardom. 

It's  all  a  matter  of  guesswork. 

Fred  Astaire  made  the  rounds  of  the 
studios,  testing  and  re-testing;  played  a 
small  part  in  Joan  Crawford's  "Dancing 
Lady"  without  attracting  authoritative  no- 
tice, was  ready  to  leave  Hollywood  whipped 
when  RKO  hit   upon  the  lucky  formula 


of  Astaire  phis  Ginger  Rogers,  plus  dancing 
rhythms.  Paramount 's  test  files  to  this  day 
contain  a  little  white  card  reading:  "As- 
taire, Fred.  Bald,  not  much  voice,  dances 
fairly  well."  What  was  that  gross  again  on 
"Shall  We  Dance?" 

Paramount  covered  its  losses  on  Astaire, 
no  doubt,  by  guessing  right  on  Crosby. 
They  were  taking  a  chance  on  Bing,  for 
an  executive  of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson 
advertising  company  still  cherishes  a  letter 
from  an  Oldsmobile  company  official  de- 
manding that  he  dismiss  Crosby  from  the 
Paul  Whiteman  radio  show  "or  else."  Cros- 
by's crooning  reminded  that  early  sponsor 
of  the  mooing  of  a  cow,  but  no  blue-ribbon 
dairy  champion  ever  paid  such  profits. 

It  was  Paramount,  too,  which  won  by  a 
long  shot  with  Martha  Raye.  The  little  gal 
with  the  big  mouth  was  singing,  practically 
for  her  supper,  in  a  second-rate  night  club 
when  studio  scouts  picked  her  up  as  a  pos- 
sible foil  for  the  newest  Paramount  "find," 
Bob  Burns.  Burns  has  still  to  click  as  a  film 
personality,  but  the  "Oh,  Boy"  girl  is  worth 
her  weight  in  gold  at.  the  box  office. 

There  are  other  stories  which  are  Holly- 
wood folklore:  How  Eddie  Cantor  wired 
George  White  six  years  ago  from  the  wilds 
of  Pittsburgh  to  say  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  master  of  ceremonies  at  the  Pittsburgh 
theatre  was  a  sure  fire  bet  for  a  juvenile 
leading  man,  how  White  wired  back  that 
he  could  get  juveniles  for  ten  cents  a  gross, 
and  how  the  laugh  was  on  him,  for  this 
particular  one  was  Dick  Powell. 

How  Nelson  Eddy  sat  around  for  two 
years  at  M.G.M.  before  he  was  able  to  get 
before  a  camera. 

Eleanor  Powell's  signature  graced  a  Fox 
contract  lor  months,  but  Eleanor  appeared 
in  only  one  picture  at  the  studio:  an  insig- 
nificant part  in  "George  White's  Scandals." 

The  man  whom  cellophane  made  famous 
has  nothing  on  Hollywood. 


-fo&U  ol  Quipped  *j4oMd\- 


•  Dusty  jobs,  chapping  weather, 
household  heat... all  spoil  the  looks 
of  dainty  hands.  Tender  skin  gets  red, 
dry,  grimy-rough.  Not  thrilling  to 
any  man !  Your  hands  need  Hinds . . . 


Hinds  is  extra-creamy,  extra-soothing 
to  sore,  chapped  hands.  And  now  it 
contains  the  "sunshine"  Vitamin  D 
that  skin  absorbs!  Used  faithfully, 
Hinds  gives  you  soft  Honeymoon  Hands! 


~^Ud\rJr\<yv\QJ^  QA\d  Almond 
Qeq/m  -fey  Wcwufmtxm  -Hawdi- 


•  $1.00,  50c,  25c, 
and  10c  sizes.  Dis- 
penser free  with  50c 
size  . .  .  fits  on  the 
bottle, ready  to  use. 


Copyright.  1938,  Lehn  &  Fink  Products  Corporation.  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 
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IF  YOU  WANT  HEALTHY 
GUMS  AND  BRIGHTER  T£ETH 
YOU  MUST  PO  YOUR 

r\   PART  OF  THE  JOB 
AT  HOME  I 


Dental  service  is  impor- 
tant. Dental  cooperation 
at  home  is  equally  vital! 
Clean  teeth,  massage  gums 
twice  a  day  with  Forhan's! 

Regular  massage  with  Forhan's  stimulates 
gums,  retards  formation  of  tartar,  makes 
teeth  gleam!  For  generous  trial  tube  send 
10f!to  Forhan's,  222  Chrysler  Bldg.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Forhan's  ii™ 

CLEANS  TEETH  - AIDS  GUMS 


She  Got  *400e-° 

for  a  Half  Dollar 


y  it/ill  pay  CASH  for 
"  CtD  COINS,  BlUS  and  STAMPS 

■man— — nmn  ■■■n 

POST  YOURSELF!  It  pays! 

I  paid  $400.00  to  Mrs.  Dowty 
I  of  Texas,  forone  Half  Dollar: 
.  •  J.D.Martinof  Virginia$200.00 
for  a  single  Copper  Cent.  Mr. 
Manningof  New  York,  $2,500.00  for 
oneSilverDollar.  Mrs. G.F.Adams, Ohio, 
received  $740.00forafew  old  coins.  I  will  pay  big  prices 
for  all  kinds  of  old  coins,  medals,  bills  and  stamps. 
I  WILL  PAY  $100.00  FOR  A  DIME! 

1894  S.  Mint:  $50.00  for  1913  Liberty  Head  Nickel  (not  Buffalo) 
and  hundreds  of  other  amazing  prices  ior  coins.  Send  4c  for 
Large  Illustrated  Coin  Folder  and  further  particulars.  It  may 
mean  much  profit  to  you.  Write  today  to  * 

B.  MAX  MEHL,  251  Meti!  Bldg.,  FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

(Largest  Kare  Coin  Establishment  in  U.  S.) 

Want  a  Career  In 

photography? 

We  give  you  personalized  training.  Commercial,  News, 
Portrait,  Advertising,  Candid  or  Motion  Picture  Photo, 
graphy.  Big  money-making  opportunities.  Or  learn  for 
pleasure.  Personal  Attendance  and  Home  Study  courses. 
28th  year.  Write  ior  free  booklet. 

NEW   YORK   INSTITUTE   OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
10  West  33  St.  (Dept.  84)  New  York  City 


wl  PREFER  SITROUX  TISSUES 
...they  cleanse  better!" 


. .  says  beautiful 
RUTH  COLEMAN 
Paramount  Player 

Hollywood  stars  insist  on  the  best  of  care  for  their 
precious  complexions.  No  wonder  so  many  of 
them  —  as  well  as  fastidious  women  everywhere  — 
choose  SITROUX  TISSUES.  They  cleanse  the  skin 
better  because  they're  softer ...  more  absorbent... 
and,  unlike  ordinary  tissues,  won't  "come  apart"  in 
the  hand.  You'll  like  these  superior  Sitroux  Tis- 
sues, too !  Take  a  beauty  hint  from  TWO  SIZES 
the  stars.  Ask  for  "Sit-true"  face 
tissues — in  the  blue  and  gold  box.    10*  AND  ZU? 

AT  YOUR   FAVORITE   5    and  10^  STORE 


Projections — 
Nelson  Eddy 

[Continued  from  page  33] 


dence  course  taker  in  history.  Mathematics 
threw  him  completely.  He  likes  to  do 
everything  for  himself,  and  a  guest  in  the 
Eddy  home  was  quite  surprised  not  long 
ago  to  find  him  putting  away  the  laundry. 
He  adores  his  sheepdog,  Sheba,  given  him 
by  Jeanette  MacDonald.  He  is  always  im- 
maculate, meticulously  so,  and  one  of  the 
earliest  risers  in  Hollywood.  When  he  was 
working  in  an  advertising  agency  he  dis- 
covered that  he  had  quite  a  knack  for 
drawing  and  ever  since  then  the  Eddy 
letters  are  usually  illustrated  with  highly 
comical  cartoons. 

He  never  mentions  it,  but  a  little  thing 
that  occurred  at  the  Metro  studio  several 
years  ago  must  have  been  very  soul-satisfy- 
ing. After  he  was  signed  by  Metro  he  did 
not  work  in  a  picture  for  a  long  time,  as 
you  know.  During  this  long  wait  he  gave 
a  concert  down  in  Los  Angeles  and  gen- 
erously passed  around  tickets  to  the  Phil- 
harmonic Auditorium  right  and  left  all 
over  the  studio.  Nobody  from  the  studio 
went,  neither  the  biggies  nor  the  little 
people.  So  the  next  year  when  Nelson  ap- 
peared in  concert  in  Los  Angeles  he  did 
not  give  out  free  passes.  But  in  the  mean- 
time "Naughty  Marietta"  had  clicked  and 
everybody  in  the  studio  wanted  to  attend 
Nelson's  concert.  But  there  wasn't  a  ticket 
to  be  had,  free  or  otherwise. 

Metro's  greatest  singing  star  was  born  in 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  on  a  certain 
June  29th,  and  he  had  the  good  luck  to 
be  born  into  a  musical  family.  His  mother 
was  a  soloist  in  the  Church  of  Transfigura- 
tion in  Providence  and  his  father  sang  bass 
in  the  Universalist  Church  choir  in  the 
same  city.  At  the  age  of  ten  Nelson  himself 
became  the  soprano  soloist  in  St.  Stephen's 
Episcopal  Church,  and  later  in  Grace 
Church.  Not  long  ago  he  received  a  letter 
from  "Ma"  Kelly,  the  choir  mother  of  the 
church,  in  which  she  joked  about  all  the 
troubles  she  had  had  with  him.  "I  never 
could  keep  your  hair  brushed,"  she  wrote, 
"because  you  had  a  cow-lick."  At  All 
Saints  Church  in  the  same  city,  when  he 
was  about  fourteen,  his  beautiful  soprano 
voice  went  cracking  one  evening  into  a 
half-way  alto-baritone— and  Nelson  Eddy 
was  no  longer  a  boy  soprano. 

Grandfather  Eddy  was  bass  drummer 
with  Reeves  American  band  and  he  beat 
the  same  huge  drum  with  the  same  big 
stick  for  fifty-five  years.  He  played  at 
Brown  University's  commencement  exercises 
for  half  a  century.  Nelson's  father,  William 
Darius  Eddy,  a  mechanical  engineer,  picked 
up  bass  drum  playing  and  later  became 
drum  major  with  the  First  Regimental 
Band  of  the  Rhode  Island  National  Guard. 
"He  used  to  take  me  along  when  the  band 
went  to  encampments  at  Fort  Grable,"  says 
Nelson.  "I  as  the  band  mascot,  which  was 
a  grand  thing  for  a  small  boy,  excepting 
that  there  was  a  catch  to  it.  The  mascot 
had  to  wash  the  mess  dishes  of  the  band. 
That  was  my  taste  of  army  life,  but  at  least 
I  learned  musical  rhythm  and  turned  out 
to  be  a  pretty  good  drum  player."  He  later 
played  a  drum  in  the  school  orchestra,  and 
still  later  in  a  dance  orchestra,  when  he 
needed  the  dough. 

Nelson  was  nicknamed  "Brick-top"  by  his 
school  chums,  and  his  boyhood  was  more 
or  less  uneventful  up  until  1915,  the  year 
he  graduated  from  grammar  school.  For  at 
this  time  of  his  life  his  mother  and  father 
decided  to  divorce  and  Nelson,  instinctively 
and  naturally,  went  with  his  mother.  "Two 
swell  people,"  Nelson  says  of  them,  "who 
just  couldn't  get  along,  temperamentally." 


Pat  O'Brien  and  Kay  Francis 
in  "Women  Are  Like  That." 
They    elope — but    that's  in 
the  picture. 

School  days  were  over  for  Nelson,  who, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  now  had  to  make 
his  own  living  in  the  world,  and  after  the 
divorce  he  and  his  mother  departed  for 
Philadelphia  where  she  went  to  work  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Nelson 
got  a  job  as  telephone  operator  at  the  Mott 
Iron  Works.  Even  when  Nelson  was  pro- 
moted to  shipping  clerk  at  twelve  dollars 
a  week  he  and  his  mother  could  hardly 
make  ends  meet. 

He  got  "fed  up"  with  his  job  there  after 
a  year  and  decided  that  he  wanted  to  be  a 
newspaper  man.  After  two  weeks  of  haunt- 
ing the  newspaper  offices  he  was  hired  as 
night  clerk  on  the  Philadelphia  Press  at 
eight  dollars  a  week.  "Although  the  work 
was  at  night,  I  could  study  by  day  and  I 
kept  on  with  my  reading  and  my  correspon- 
dence course,"  says  Nelson.  "A  reporter 
friend  of  mine  showed  me  how  to  write 
obituary  notices  and  I  started  my  journal- 
istic career  by  writing  death  notices  in  my 
spare  time.  I  was  paid  half  space  rates  on 
them,  which  swelled  my  salary  a  little. 

"Then  I  began  hounding  the  city  editor 
for  a  job  as  a  reporter.  The  work  fascinated 
me.  But  the  Press  knew  I  was  only  sixteen 
and  said  I  was  too  young  to  send  on  assign- 
ments. The  only  thing  to  do  was  to  find  a 
job  on  another  paper."  From  the  Press  he 
went  to  the  Evening  Public  Ledger,  and 
from  there  to  the  Evening  Bulletin.  On  the 
Bulletin  he  went  right  into  the  fire,  a  full 
fledged  reporter.  He  reported  everything 
from  murders  and  sudden  death  to  major 
league  baseball. 

He  left  the  Bulletin  to  become  a  make- 
up man  and  copy  writer  for  the  N.  W.  Ayer 
and  Son  advertising  agency.  Ever  since  his 
voice  had  cracked  in  the  choir  of  Grace 
Church,  Nelson  had  given  up  singing  and 
thought  very  little  about  it,  so  engrossed 
was  he  in  the  business  of  making  a  living 
for  his  mother  and  himself.  But  now  with 
more  money  and  more  leisure  he  began  to 
be  conscious  of  his  voice  once  more.  He 
couldn't  afford  a  teacher  so  he  would  buy 
up  phonograph  records  and  learn  the  songs 
from  them,  and  to  amuse  his  friends  would 
sing  duets  with  the  records. 

Then  one  day  a  friend  told  him  that  he 
had  arranged  a  meeting  with  David  Bis- 
pham,  the  great  American  baritone  of  his 
time.  Mr.  Bispham  took  an  interest  in  "the 
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Ciaudette  Colbert,  Charles  Boyer,  Basil  Rathbone,  and  the  remainder  of  the  distinguished  cast 
who  appear  in  the  forthcoming  Warner  Bros,  production  "Tovarich"  are  typical  of  the  group 
of  artists  who  prefer  this  glamorous  refreshing  make-up  created  for  them  by  Miss  Arden. 

The  great  stars  of  Hollywood  have  found  their  answer  to  the  relentless  cameras,  the  hot  lights, 
the  demand  for  glamour  and  loveliness  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night . . . 

They  have  discovered  the  new 

SCREEN  and  STAGE  MAKE-UP 


singing  reporter"  and  shortly  after  their 
meeting  Nelson  began  his  singing  lessons. 
Hardly  had  the  lessons  started  when  Bis- 
pham  died.  But  in  that  year  January,  1922, 
a  social  musical  play,  "The  Marriage  Tax," 
was  produced  at  the  Academy  of  Music  in 
Philadelphia  and  Nelson  was  given  the 
role  of  the  King  of  Greece,  and  made  such 
a  hit  that  the  next  morning  everyone  in 
Philadelphia  practically  wanted  to  know 
the  name  of  the  King  of  Greece.  Alexander 
Smallcns,  conductor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Civic  Opera  Company,  took  notice  of  the 
Eddy  voice  and  it  was  under  this  great 
conductor  that  Nelson  made  his  next  for- 
ward stride.  His  career  began  in  earnest. 

It  was  in  this  company  that  Nelso.,  met 
Dr.  Edouard  Lippe,  himself  a  singer  of 
note,  who  later  became  Nelson's  singing- 
teacher  and  closest  friend.  "A  few  years 
later  it  was  my  faith  in  Lippe's  judgment 
that  actually  brought  him  to  Hollywood, 
where  he  now  teaches  other  singers  than 
myself,"  Nelson  says.  "At  that  time  I  was 
learning  film  work  preparatory  to  starting 
my  career  and  I  suddenly  felt  that  some- 
thing was  wrong  with  my  voice.  I  wired 
for  Lippe  and  he  came  straight  to  me  and 
has  remained  here  ever  since.  I  am  thank- 
ful that  I  frequently  have  a  feeling  that 
something  is  happening  to  my  voice.  Be- 
cause of  that  I  keep  working  constantly. 
A  singer  can  never  stop  learning  and 
coast." 

It  was  Lippe  who  advised  Nelson  to  go 
to  the  great  William  W.  Vilonat,  the 
maestro  who  had  been  Lippe's  teacher  too. 
And  Vilonat,  after  listening  to  Nelson,  pro- 
ceeded to  map  out  his  life  for  him.  He  must 
study  in  Europe.  "But  I  have  no  money," 
mourned  Nelson.  "You  must  borrow  on 
your  future,"  said  Vilonat.  After  months 
of  hard  study  in  Dresden,  and  with  his 
borrowed  money  running  low,  Nelson  Eddy, 
now  a  trained  singer,  returned  to  the  land 
of  his  birth  and  eagerly  seized  the  first 
opportunity  that  presented  itself.  In  1924 
he  made  his  debut  in  professional  grand 
opera  when  he  sang  the  part  of  Tonio  in 
"Pagliacci"  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  with  the  Philadelphia  Opera  Com- 
pany. The  concert  field  appealed  to  him 
and  he  made  his  first  formal  recital  in 
Philadelphia  in  1928.  Since  then  he  has 
sung  everywhere,  in  cities  large  and  small, 
in  school  houses  as  well  as  great  audi- 
toriums. To  young  singers  he  says,  "Never 
turn  down  a  chance  to  sing."  Then  one 
evening  in  the  spring  of  1933,  he  sang  in 
Los  Angeles  and  stepped  right  smack  into 
a  movie  career.  I'm  telling  you. 

"He  can't  have  much  fun,"  people  say  of 
Nelson  Eddy,  "he  works  too  hard." 

But  evidently  Nelson  Eddy  thinks  dif- 
ferently because  he  never  misses  an  oppor- 
tunity to  say,  "As  long  as  I  can  sing  I  am 
happy.  And  because  nature  gave  me  a  good 
voice  and  hard  work  developed  it,  I  am  not 
afraid  to  sing;  so  I  consider  myself  the 
happiest  man  in  the  world."  As  the  popular 
song  goes,  there's  a  song  in  his  heart. 


Bing  Crosby  snapped  the 
handcuffs  on  Harold  Lloyd 
when  Harold  visited  him  on 
the  "Doctor  Rhythm"  set. 
All  in  the  spirit  of  fun. 


A  complete  line  of  preparations  are  available 
for  professional — and  taking  a  hint  from  the 
stars — for  private  use  too.  They  are  priced  at 
a  dollar  {$1 .00)  each,  and  sold  by  exclusive 
Elizabeth  Arden  distributors  everywhere. 


The  booklet  "Professional  Information"  S-3, 
containing  procedure  of  make-up  application 
for  effective  use,  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
Screen  and  Stage  Laboratories,  5533  Sunset 
Boulevard,  Hollywood,  California. 
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How  to  win  against 

SKIN  TROUBLE 

IF  YOU  HAVE  ANY  OF  THESE 
COMPLAINTS,  DON'T  DELAY, 
BUT  START  NOW  TO  FIGHT 
THEM  WITH  A  PENETRATING 
 ~   FACE  CREAM  


BLACKHEADS?  OILY  SKIN? 

YES   NO   YES   NO  


These  hateful  little  specks  hide  in  the  cor- 
ners of  your  nose  and  chin,  and  don't  show 
their  faces  until  they  have  deep  roots.  Even 
one  blackhead  may  prove  your  present  cleans- 
ing method  fails  in  these  corners.  To  see 
how  quickly  blackheads  yield  to  a  penetrat- 
ing cream,  send  the  coupon  below  to  Lady 
Esther,  today. 

DRY  SKIN? 

YES   NO  

Move  the  muscles  of  your  face.  Does  the 
skin  seem  tight?  Can  you  see  any  little  scales 
on  the  surface  of  your  skin?  These  are  symp- 
toms of  DRY  skin.  A  dry  skin  is  brittle;  it 
creases  into  lines  quickly.  If  your  skin  is 
dry  now,  then  let  me  show  you  how  quickly 
you  can  help  it. 

COARSE  PORES? 

YES   NO  

Your  pores  should  be  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye.  When  they  begin  to  show  up  like  little 
holes  in  a  pincushion,  it  is  proof  that  they 
are  clogged  with  waxy  waste  matter.  When 
your  skin  is  cleansed  with  a  penetrating 
cream,  you  will  rejoice  to  see  the  texture  of 
your  skin  become  finer,  soft  and  smooth. 


Does  your  skin  always  seem  a  little  greasy? 
Does  it  look  moist?  If  this  is  your  trouble, 
then  be  careful  not  to  apply  heavy,  greasy, 
sticky  mixtures.  Send  the  coupon  below  to 
Lady  Esther  and  find  how  quickly  an  oily 
skin  responds  to  a  penetrating  cream. 

TINY  LINES? 

YES   NO  

Can  you  see  the  faint  lines  at  the  corners  of 
your  eyes  or  mouth?  If  your  skin  is  dry,  then 
these  little  lines  begin  to  take  deep  roots. 
Before  you  know  it  they  have  become  deep 
wrinkles.  The  coupon  below  brings  you  my 
directions  for  smoothing  out  these  little  lines 
before  they  grow  into  wrinkles. 

DINGY  COLOR? 

YES   NO  

If  your  general  health  is  good,  then  your 
skin  should  have  a  clear,  healthy  color.  Very 
often  the  dingy,  foggy  tone  is  caused  by 
clogged  pores.  If  you  want  to  see  an  amazing 
difference— a  clearer,  lighter,  fresher  looking 
skin,  then  let  me  send  you,  FREE,  a  tube  of 
my  penetrating  cream. 


The  Singing  Colonel 

[Continued  from  page  34] 

On  her  paternal  side  the  family  originated 
in  North  Carolina,  dating  back  to  the 
middle  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  There 
were  the  Moores,  Martins,  Carvers  and 
Sneeds,  many  of  whom  held  responsible 
positions  in  both  State  and  National  Gov- 
ernments and  many  another  received  recog- 
nition for  his  services  in  the  numerous 
conflicts  in  the  establishment  of  our  gov- 
ernment. 

Her  mother,  being  Miss  "Tessie"  Stoke- 
ley  of  Newport,  Tennessee,  and  a  debutante 
of  her  day,  is  a  product  of  the  Stokeley, 
Huff,  Jones  and  Nichols  families  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  likewise  brought  to  her  daugh- 
ter a  heritage  of  religious  and  patriotic 
devotion. 

With  such  a  heritage,  coupled  with  the 
inspiration  of  the  picturesque  community 
and  adjacent  country  of  Jellico,  and  with 
the  added  advantages  of  travel  and  a  finish- 
ing school  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
Grace  did  have  a  fitting  and  proper  back- 
ground to  take  her  place  in  the  stellar 
firmaments.  She  is  the  second  child  of  a 
family  of  five.  She  has  an  older  brother, 
Martin,  and  two  younger  brothers:  Richard 
(Dick)  and  Jim,  and  a  younger  sister 
Emily,  who  is  now  Mrs.  Tom  Mahan. 

Though  her  achievements  belong  pri- 
marily to  herself  she  was  the  recipient  of 
a  happy  and  cultured  background.  Con- 
trary to  the  impression  often  conveyed  by 
uninformed  and  casual  writers,  Jellico— 
where  she  was  reared— is  not  a  village  of 
"white  trash,"  "Georgia  crackers"  or  "clay 
eaters,"  but  a  thriving  town  of  many  highly 
educated  and  cultured  people,  even  if  the 
mining  opeiations  do  require  the  services 
of  a  goodly  proportion  of  rugged  high- 
landers.  Jellico  is  in  Tennessee,  seventy 
miles  north  of  Knoxville,  just  below  the 
Kentucky  line  on  the  new  main  highway 
from  Cincinnati  to  Knoxville,  and  it  is 
here  that  Grace  frequently  returns  to  find 
new  inspiration.  Here  she  finds  friends,  and 
families  that  make  seasonal  trips  to  New 
York  and  Florida,  travel  abroad  and  send 
their  children  to  fashionable  schools  in  the 
same  manner  as  did  the  Moores. 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  memories  of  her 
early  days  are  those  centered  around  the 
First  Baptist  Church  where  she  led  a  chil- 
dren's choir,  taught  a  Sunday-School  class, 
presided  at  meetings  of  the  Baptists'  Young 
People's  Union  and  sang  in  the  choir,  with 
the  renowned  Homer  Rodeheaver  wielding 
the  baton. 

Grace  always  loved  the  mountains.  And 
when  she  visits  Jellico  she  never  fails  to 
drive  over  familiar  roads  to  the  same  picnic 
grounds  where  she  used  to  pilot  the  family 
car  loaded  with  the  children  of  her  Sun- 
day-School class. 

After  completion  of  her  early  schooling 
Miss  Moore  was  educated  at  Ward-Belmont 
School  for  Girls,  an  exclusive  finishing 
school  in  Nashville,  and  at  Wilson-Green 
Music  School  in  Chevy  Chase,  near  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  It  was  from  the  latter  school 
that,  as  an  impulsive  girl,  she  ran"  away, 
soon  to  make  her  name  a  by-word  in  the 
realm  of  music.  While  at  the  Washington 
seminary  she  heard  her  first  opera,  "Car- 
men," which  was  sung  by  Geraldine  Farrar. 
During  her  school  days  in  Nashville,  how- 
ever, she  had  heard  Mary  Garden  in  con- 
cert, and  then  and  there  an  earlier  ambition 
to  be  a  missionary  was  dissipated  and  a 
singing  career  became  her  goal. 

She  made  her  first  operatic  appearance, 
while  attending  school  at  Washington,  at 
the  National  Theater  as  assisting  artist  to 
Giovanni  Martinelli,  the  great  Metropol- 
itan Opera  tenor,  and  her  favorable  acclaim 
brought  dreams  of  a  great  career.  Buoy- 
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Have  you  a  Lucky  Penny? 

Here's  how  a  penny  postcard  will  bring  you  luck.  It  will  bring  you 
FREE  and  postpaid  a  generous  tube  of  Lady  Esther  Four  Purpose 
Face  Cream,  and  all  ten  shades  of  Lady  Esther  Face  Powder. 

(You  can  paste  this  on  a  penny  postcard) 

Lady  Esther,  7162  West  65th  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Dear  Madam:  I  would  like  your  directions  for  (check) 

Blackheads   Dry  Skin   Oily  Skin  

Coarse  Pores   Tiny  Lines   Poor  Color  

Please  send  me  a  tube  of  Lady  Esther  Four  Purpose  Face  Cream,  and  ten  shades 
of  Lady  Esther  Face  Powder,  FREE  and  postpaid. 

Name   Address  

City  State- 


(If  you  live  in  Canada,  write  Lady  Esther,  Toronto,  Ont.)  (39) 
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antly  happy  as  a  result  of  this  first  small 
success  and  fired  by  the  desire  for  fame, 
this  ambitious  and  impetuous  girl  then 
sought  encouragement  in  her  operatic  en- 
deavors and  financial  aid  from  her  parents. 

Because  Grace  had  been  accustomed  to  a 
sheltered  environment  they  looked  with 
disfavor  upon  the  hardships  which  such  a 
career  would  mean.  Yet  there  was  that 
something  within  her  that  urged  her  on. 
She  had  to  become  an  opera  singer!  And 
that  was  all  there  was  to  it.  So  off  she  went 
to  New  York  where  she  soon  secured  a  job 
singing  in  New  York's  Greenwich  Village 
at  the  Black  Cat  Cafe.  That  was  in  the  days 
when  Greenwich  Village  was  really  some- 
thing; but  the  Black  Cat  was  only  mo- 
mentarily suited  for  the  high-spirited  Miss 
Moore.  Presto!  Ere  long  her  father  came  to 
take  her  home— not  that  it  did  him  any 
good.  He  spent  a  few  days  trying  to  dis- 
suade this  willful  daughter  from  her  sing- 
ing aspirations,  and  ended  only  by  discover- 
ing that  after  all  she  was  a  chip  off  the  old 
block.  Who  had  ever  heard  of  influencing 
a  Moore  against  his  own  better  judgment? 

There  is  a  little  saying  around  Holly- 
wood that  whenever  La  Moore  wants  a 
thing  to  become  thus-and-so,  thus-and-so  it 
will  become,  for,  seemingly,  that  girl  never 
fails.  And  you  positively  can't  lick  her;  no, 
you  may  try  but  you  won't  succeed.  There 
was  that  time  when  she  lost  her  voice  and 
could  hardly  speak  above  a  whisper  for  six 
long  difficult  months  —  and  everybody 
thought  she'd  never  sing  again— everybody 
except  Grace.  But  did  she  fool  them?  And 
how.  She  went  with  only  a  housekeeper  as 
a  companion  to  an  isolated  island  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  where  no  one  could 
reach  her,  and  finally  emerged  with  a  voice 
clearer  and  richer  than  ever  before. 

After  that  she  spent  a  season  on  Broad- 
way in  musical  comedy  and  then  went 
abroad  to  study  for  opera.  There  she  met 
Irving  Berlin  who  persuaded  her  to  return 


A  FINE  CAMARADERIE  EXISTS  BETWEEN  THE  PLAYERS 
FROM  DIFFERENT  STUDIOS 


Ronald    Colman    comes   to   call!    Claude  Rains, 
Olivia   deHavilland   and   George   Brent   on  the 
"Gold  Is  Where  You  Find  It"  set. 


for  his  "Music  Box  Revue,"  which  met 
with  such  success  that  it  brought  her  ac- 
claim both  as  an  actress  and  songster.  Since 
then  her  triumphs  have  been  legion,  her 
latest  starring  motion  picture  vehicle  being 
Columbia's,  "I'll  Take  Romance."  But  that 
one  opening  night  of  the  Revue  stands  out 
most  vividly  for  it  was  the  night  when  the 
entire  Moore  family  travelled  to  New  York 
to  hear  Grace  sing. 

What  new  fields  are  there  left  for  her  to 
conquer?  Only  technicolor  and  television 
remain  in    the  entertainment   field.  And 


who  is  there  to  doubt  that  technicolor  may 
prove  her  to  be  even  more  beautiful  than 
motion  pictures  have  shown. 

It  seems  that  Miss  Moore's  supreme  con- 
fidence and  her  ability  to  carry  out  diffi- 
cult assignments  bespeaks  the  ruggedness 
and  innate  strength  of  her  own  homeland. 
Her  confidence  in  her  own  ability  is  both 
refreshing  and  satisfying.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
heritage  of  her  kind  that  is  responsible  for 
it,  but  whatever  it  is  all  agree  that  Grace' 
Moore  is  the  personification  of  a  real  "All 
American  Girl." 
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BUY  KLEENEX 


IN  THE 


Serva  Tissue  Box 

It  Saves  as  it  Serves  —  just  one  double  tissue  at  a  time 


•  Life's  too  short  to  fumble  with 
clumsy  boxes ...  to  tolerate  inferior 
tissues  that  can't  compare  with 
Kleenex.  So  buy  the  Kleenex 
Serv- a -Tissue  box  today.  Only 
Kleenex  has  it  .  .  .  box  of  200 
sheets  now  2  for  -25c.  It's  the 
handy  size  for  every  room  and 
for  your  car. 

During  colds,  it's  good  policy 


i  KLEENEX  LIPSTICK 
llf£lV  '   TISSUES  for  handbag 
and   dressing  table. 
End   lipstick    stains   on  towels, 
gloves,  hankies!    12  packs. 
Cellophane-wrapped,  only  20c. 


to  put  aside  handkerchiefs  and 
use  Kleenex  instead.  See  how  it 
soothes  your  nose  and  saves 
money  as  it  reduces  handkerchief 
washing.  What's  more,  Kleenex 
tends  to  hold  germs,  thus  checks 
the  spread  of  colds  through  the 
family.  You  use  each  tissue  just 
once— then  destroy,  germs  and  all. 

Use  Kleenex,  too,  to  remove 
face  creams  and  cosmetics;  to 
dust  and  polish;  as  a  kitchen 
help;  for  baby;  and  for  countless 
other  uses.  In  the  car,  Kleenex 
comes  in  handy  to  wipe  hands, 
windshield  and  greasy  places. 


KLEENEX*  DISPOSABLE  TISSUES 


(*Trade  Mark  Reg.  V.  S.  Patent  Office) 
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Henry  Fonda  — 
starring  in  Walter 
Wanger's  "I  Met 
My  Love  Again". 


helps  girl 
win  beauty  crown 

n 

R 

A.  ■ 


"TWO  GIRLS  WERE  RIVALS  for  the 
title  of  Beauty  Queen  of  the  Ice  Carni- 
val. Peggy  told  me  how  anxious  she 
was  to  win  .  .  . 


"SHE  WAS  VERY  ATTRACTIVE,  but 
I  noticed  that  winter  wind  and  cold 
had  chapped  and  cracked  her  lips  — 
spoiled  her  beauty  . . . 


"I  TOLD  HER  that  I'd  heard  many  fam- 
ous beauties  of  the  stage  and  screen 
mention  a  special  lipstick  with  a  rich, 
protective  Beauty-Cream  base  .  .  . 


"  PEGGY  WAS  CHOSEN  Queen  of 
Beauty  .  .  .  and  she  always  insists  that 
it  was  my  advice  about  this  lip-protec- 
tion that  won  her  the  crown !  .  .  .  .  " 


INDEED,  I'M  GRATEFUL  TO  HENRY  FONDA 
FOR  TELLING  ME  ABOUT  KISSPROOF  LIPSTICK. 
NEVER  AGAIN,  IN  WINTER  OR  SUMMER,  WILL 
BE  WITHOUT  ITS  PROTECTIVE  BEAUTY  CREAM 
BASE  TO  KEEP  MY  LIPS  SOFT  AND  SMOOTH. 
KISSPROOF  IS  A  GIRL'S  MOST  PRECIOUS 
BEAUTY  SECRET. 


Kissproof  Lipstick  in  5  luscious  shades 
at  drug  and  department  stores  .  .  .  sJ\J^" 

Match  it  with  Kissproof  rouge,  2  styles 
—  Lip  and  Cheek  (creme)  or  Compact  (dry) 
Kissproof  Powder  in  5  flattering  shades. 

Generous  trial  sizes  at  all  10c  stores,  a 


Kissprooj? 

J^vuLzlMa.  LIPSTICK  a^ici  ROUGE 


SCENARIO  BY  HENRY  FONDA 


Star  Nutty 

[Continued  from  page  29] 

the  grocer  into  $5.67  more  credit,  then 
had  disappeared.  Poor  Powell  paid  the  bill 
and  wrote  the  loss  down  to  "fan  experi- 
ence." 

Mai  lene  Dietrich,  on  a  European  vaca- 
tion, had  her  life  endangered  in  Vienna 
when  a  fan,  armed  with  a  camera,  leaped 
from  a  high  wall  on  to  the  top  of  her 
limousine,  which  was  surrounded  by  ad- 
mirers. The  man's  weight  broke  the  top 
of  the  car  and  he  went  right  on  through, 
landing  but  a  few  inches  from  Dietrich, 
who  escaped  injury  fortunately. 

The  fan  explained  that  he  had  been  fol- 
lowing her  automobile  on  his  bicycle, 
hoping  to  get  some  "candid  camera"  shots. 
But  whenever  she  came  to  a  halt  or  slow 
pace,  other  fans,  also  on  bicycles,  would 
quickly  surround  her  car,  making  it  impos- 
sible lor  him  to  get  any  pictures.  When  her 
auto  was  parked  beside  the  wall  for  a  mo- 
ment, he  conceived  the  brilliant  idea  of 
getting  on  top  of  the  car,  leaning  way  over 
the  side  and  photographing  the  star  from  a 
brand  new  angle!  But  the  whole  idea  went 
haywire  when  Marlene's  car  top  couldn't 
take  it!"  She,  incidentally,  refused  to  bring 
charges  against  the  man  and  he  was  re- 
leased after  being  questioned  by  police  on 
the  scene.  Just  another  case  of  "fan  mania." 

A  fan  presented  herself  at  Mary  Brian's 
home  and  "demanded"  to  see  her  film  fa- 
vorite. She  had  come  from  the  middle  west 
to  get  into  the  movies  and  wanted  Mary  to 
let  her  live  with  her  for  a  couple  of 
months!  Mary  wasn't  home  but  her  mother 
was— a  more  amazed  Mrs.  Brian  you  never 
saw!  She  explained  to  the  girl  that  her 
daughter's  home  was  small  and  she  couldn't 
possibly  take  in  any  strangers  for  two- 
month  visits  anyway!  For  four  successive 
nights  the  girl  tried  to  see  Mary  Brian  but 
without  success.  After  the  fourth  night  she 
must  have  given  up  in  disgust  for  the 
Brians  never  heard  of  her  again. 

The  newest  whim  of  fan  admirers  may 
be  funny  to  some,  but  it's  anything  but 
funny  to  the  stars  themselves. 

Where  these  fans  used  to  be  content  with 
autographs  or,  at  the  most,  snapshots  posed 
with  the  stars,  they  are  now  demanding 
kisses!  Full-fledged  kisses!  The  idea  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  given  impetus  by  the 
publicity  given  to  Bob  Taylor's  osculatory 
experiences  in  New  York  City. 

Anyhow,  it  is  now  a  common  occurrence 
for  a  feminine  fan  to  throw  both  arms 
around  the  neck  of  an  astonished  and  em- 
barrassed masculine  star  and  loudly  de- 
mand a  public  kissl  Rex  Bell,  in  his 
exposed  spot  as  front  man  at  his  and  Clara 
Bow's  "IT"  cafe  on  Vine  Street,  is  a  fa- 
vorite target  with  the  gals.  Warner  Baxter, 
Francis  Lederer,  Tom  Keene,  Tyrone 
Power  and  plenty  of  others  have  also  been 
embarrassed  in  this  sad  manner. 

But  the  actors  aren't  the  only  ones.  On 
coming  out  of  the  Brown  Derby  the  other 
noon,  Dolores  Del  Rio  was  stopped  by  a 
tall  young  man  who  suddenly  grabbed  her 
hand  and  held  on  to  it  tightly.  "I  won't 
let  go  until  you  give  me  permission  to  kiss 
your  dear  hand!"  he  declared  firmly.  As  a 
crowd  was  quickly  gathering,  the  confused 
Dolores  decided  the  quickest  way  out  of 
her  dilemma  was  to  let  this  very  ardent 
fan  do  it,  which  he  did,  departing  with  a 
low  bow!  Hereafter,  Dolores  will  keep  her 
hands  hidden  or  something,  we  bet! 

Once  in  a  blue  moon  they  do  work— the 
odd  schemes  thought  up  by  fans  to  get 
something  from  their  favorite  star. 

Not  long  ago,  John  Boles  reported  to 
the  police  that  he  had  been  followed  all 
the  way  home  from  the  studio  by  a  mys- 
terious stranger  on  a  motorcycle.  The  next 
part  of  the  story  came  the  next  day  when 
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a  young'  man  presented  himself  at  the 
Boles'  door,  and  asked  to  sec  his  screen 
favorite,  John  Boles.  The  star  finally  came 
to  the  door  and  listened  to  his  story.  It 
turned  out  he  was  Jolly  Railings,  son  of  an 
official  in  a  Salt  Lake  City  telegraph  corn- 
pan).  He  said  he  had  quit  school  and  had 
come  to  Hollywood  looking  for  work  in 
pictures.  Not  knowing  a  soul,  he  had  sud- 
denly thought  of  his  screen  idol  of  years, 
but  not  knowing  any  other  way  of  getting 
hold  of  Boles'  address,  he  borrowed  a  mo- 
torcycle and  followed  him  home  from  the 
studio! 

His  efforts  evidently  succeeded  well— for 
he  is  now  John  Boles'  stand-in  at  Para- 
mount in  "Yellow  Nightingale!"  A  mil- 
lion-to-one chance— that  worked! 

Well,  they  sometimes  do. 


Hollywood  Is  Heaven 
For  Small  Town  Folks 

[Continued  from  page  17] 


You  could  sit  down  and  ridicule  these 
practical  jokers,  harangue  them  for  wast- 
ing their  time.  But  memory  recalls  scenes 
at  El  Morocco,  swanky  New  York  supper 
club,  where  dignified  Wall  Streeters  crawled 
behind  chairs  to  apply  the  "hot  foot"  to  a 
nationally-known  political  biggie.  (The 
"hot  foot,"  for  those  who  haven't  received 
it,  is  achieved  by  inserting  a  match  in  the 
sole  of  the  victim's  shoe  and  then  lighting 
it.  When  it  burns  down  to  the  leather,  the 
shock  of  the  heat  will  galvanize  even  a 
Stepin  Fetchit  into  immediate  action.)  I 
have  been  at  the  Stork  Club,  in  New  York, 
when  famous  Detroit  auto  manufacturers 
labored  for  thirty  minutes  to  get  one  of 
their  important  colleagues  to  sit  in  the 
"electric  chair,"  just  to  hear  his  frightened 
yells  as  the  current  bit  his  posterior. 

Lambast  the  stars,  then— expose  them  as 
morons.  Katharine  Hepburn,  in  our  inter- 
view, told  me  of  the  flop  shows  she  had 
played  in,  gaily  commented  on  the  fact 
that  her  first  two  dramatic  appearances 
lasted  a  total  of  four  days.  She  recalled 
that  when  she  tried  to  get  a  role  in  the 
Jane  Cowl  show,  "Art  and  Mrs.  Bottle," 


Ronald  Reagan  and  Margaret 
Lindsay  photographed  at  the 
Wishing  Well,  a  Los  Angeles 
tourist  spot. 
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Answering 

Your  Questions 

Norforms  are  small,  conve- 
nient, antiseptic  supposito- 
ries completely  ready  for  use. 
They  require  no  awkward 
apparatus  for  application. 
They  leave  no  lingering  an- 
tiseptic smell  around  the 
room.  They  are  dainty  and 
feminine,  soothing  and  deo- 
dorizing. Many  women  use 
them  for  this  deodorizing  ef- 
fect alone. 


TVTORFORMS  are  the  satisfying  answer  to  woman's  most  inti- 
mate  personal  problem.  They  are  soothing  and  deodor- 
izing as  well  as  antiseptic,  and  nothing  could  be  easier  to  use. 

These  antiseptic  suppositories  melt  at  internal  body 
temperature,  and  spread  a  protective,  soothing  film  over 
delicate  internal  membranes— an  antiseptic  film  that  remains 
in  effective  contact  for  hours. 

A  distinctive  and  exclusive  feature  of  Norforms  is  their 
concentrated  content  of  Parabydrecin—a  powerful  and  posi- 
tive antiseptic  developed  by  Norwich,  makers  of  Unguentine. 
Parahydrecin  kills  germs,  yet  Norforms  are  non-irritating— 
actually  soothing.  There  is  no  danger  of  an  "over-dose"  or 
"burn." 

MILLIONS  USED  EVERY  YEAR 

Send  for  the  new  Norforms  booklet,  "Feminine  Hygiene  Made  Easy."  Or, 
buy  a  box  of  Norforms  at  your  druggist's  today.  12  in  a  package,  com- 
plete with  leaflet  of  instructions.  The  Norwich  Pharmacal  Company, 
Norwich,  New  York,  makers  of  Unguentine. 


KNOWN    TO    PHYSICIANS    AS    *  *  VAG  I  FOR  MS* 
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A  DIFFERENCE 


WHEN  NEW  LOTION 
CLEARS  EYE 5 


IN  EYE  MAKE  UP 

'"TIRED,  dull  eyes . . .  veined  and  red  . . .  ruin 
eye  make-up.  Now,  a  great  new  advance  in 
eye  lotions  clears  up  dull,  veined  look  due  to 
fatigue,  exposure,  etc.  In  seconds  eyes  look 
thrillingly  brighter,  whiter,  and  therefore  larger ! 
Use  Eye-Gene  before  eye  make-up. . .  for  spark- 
ling new  eye  beauty !  Two  drops  soothe  and  re- 
fresh tired, irritated  eyes  wonderfully !  No  other 
eye  lotion  like  Eye-Gene!  Purse  size  at  any  5 
and  10c  store.  Economy  size  at  all  drugstores. 


EYE-GENE 


,  <      GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

ASTHMATIC 

COMPOUND  has  brought 
quick  relief  to  thousands  for 
whom  other  remedies  failed 

Asthmatic  paroxysms  are  quickly  soothed  and 
relieved  by  the  pleasant  smoke  vapor  of 
Dr.  Guild's  Green  Mountain  Asthmatic  Com- 
pound. Standard  remedy  at  all  druggists. 
Powder.  2o<'  and  .f  1.  Cigarettes,  SOtf  for  24.  Write 
for  FREE  package  of  cigarettes  and  powder. 
The  J.  H.  Guild  Co.,  Dept.  SC-4,  Rupert,  Vt. 

ITCH 

•  STOPPED  IN  A  HURRY  BY  O  D  D." 

Are  you  tormented  with  the  itching  tortures  of  eczema, 
rashes,  athlete's  foot,  eruptions,  or  other  externally 
caused  skin  afflictions?  For  quick  and  happy  relief, 
use  cooling,  antiseptic,  liquid  D.  D.  D.  PRESCRIP- 
TION. Greaseless  and  stainless.  Soothes  the  irrita- 
tion and  swiftly  stops  the  most  intense  itching.  A  35c 
trial  bottle,  at  drug  stores,  proves  it — or  money  back. 


ORIGINAL 
POEMS,  SONGS 


For  Immediate  Consideration  ....  Send  Poems  to 
COLUMBIAN  MUSIC  PUBLISHERS  LTD.,  Dept.  13.  Toronto,  Can. 

SHAMPOO  ..  COLOR 

GRAY  HAIR 

at  SAME  time .... 

ENTIRELY  NEW  -  DIFFERENT. 
Does  not  stain  scalp.  No  experience 
required.  Beautiful,  even,  LASTING 
shades.  Leaves  hair  smooth,  glossy.  Permits  Perma- 
nent Wave.  ..  Write  (or  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLETS  ... 
RHODES  CO.  5  CANAL  ST.  LOWELL,  MASS. 

Let  Me  Tell  You 

About  your  business,  travel,  changes,  matri- 
mony, love  affairs,  friends,  enemies,  lucky  days 
and  many  other  interesting  and 
important  affairs  of  your  life  as 
indicated  by  astrology.  Send  for 
your  special  Astral  Reading.  All 
work  strictly  scientific,  individual 
and  guaranteed  satisfactory.  FOR 
MANY  YEARS  PRIVATE  AS- 
TROLOGICAL ADVISER  TO 
ROYALTY  and  the  ELITE. 
Write  name,  address  and  date  of 
birth  plainly.  No  money  required, 
but  if  you  like  send  15  cents 
(stamps;  no  coins)  to  help  de- 
fray costs.  'Address:  PUNDIT 
TABORE,  (Dept.  465-G),  Upper 
Forjett  Street,  BOMBAY  VII, 
BRITISH  INDIA,  Postage  to  India  is  5  C. 


UMIITCD 


author  Benn  Levy  told  her  frankly  that 
she  was  the  ugliest  girl  he'd  ever  seen  and 
suited  word  to  action  by  firing  her.  The 
stars  I've  met,  and  I've  met  most,  don't 
take  themselves  seriously.  They  work  hard, 
they  pay  70  per  cent  income  tax. 

The  flunkeys  of  the  town,  the  special 
cops  at  the  studios,  the  information  clerks 
at  the  front  office  desks— these  people  take 
themselves  seriously,  much  more  seriously 
than  the  big  shots.  Ponderously  they  cross- 
examine  the  caller,  inquiring  name,  address, 
religious  affiliation  and  any  other  asinine 
query  that  comes  to  tongue.  This  third- 
degree  process  is  the  most  amazing  in  the 
world,  but  once  they  can  be  prevailed  upon 
to  relay  your  name  to  the  person  whom  you 
have  come  to  see,  and  you  have  passed  the 
portals,  you  find  that  the  big  people  of  the 
industry  are  as  plain  as  an  old  shoe. 

Eddie  Mannix,  at  M.-G.-M.,  is  one  of  the 
big  powers  of  the  business.  I'd  heard  a  lot 
about  him,  was  anxious  to  meet  him.  It 
developed  that  he  was  a  big,  powerful  Irish- 
man, with  a  raspy  voice.  His  office  was  clut- 
tered up  with  Irish  shillallahs,  gifts  of 
moving  picture  people  who  had  travelled 
abroad:  "This  business  is  25  per  cent  art;  75 
per  cent  racket,"  said  Mannix,  frankly.  "We 
make  mistakes,  plenty  of  them;  so  do  you, 
and  so  does  everybody  else.  We  do  the  thing 
that  seems  the  best  thing  to  do  at  the  mo- 
ment and  we  strike  a  pretty  good  average. 
It's  an  unusual  business,  this  one;  we  have 
to  combat  temperaments  of  artists,  writers, 
directors;  we  have  union  troubles,  we  have 
to  work  at  top  speed;  try  to  understand 
our  problems  and  you  will  have  greater 
sympathy  for  our  errors." 

If  you  were  still  carrying  a  chip  on  your 
shoulder,  that  kind  of  talk  would  jar  it 
free,  wouldn't  it?  Rufus  Le  Maire,  Universal 
executive,  shortly  after  I  arrived,  did  some- 
thing that  struck  me  as  the  most  cour- 
ageous gesture  any  business  man  ever  made 
to  preserve  his  self-respect.  Le  Maire  had 
a  contract  for  $1650  a  week  and  it  had  78 
weeks  to  run.  For  months,  the  Universal 
studio  had  been  chafing  under  the  inter- 
ference of  New  York  bankers.  If  Le  Maire, 
(who  had  signed  Deanna  Durbin)  saw  some 
other  prospect  he  thought  worthy  of  a 
contract,  New  York  stipulated  that  he  must 
first  contact  them  and  secure  their  permis- 
sion. In  desperation,  he  pointed  out  to 
them  that  by  the  time  their  okay  was  forth- 
coming, some  other  major  company  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  signed  the  per- 
former to  a  contract.  New  York  was  ada- 
mant; the  red  tape  couldn't  be  sheared 
through.  Le  Maire  thereupon  tore  up  his 
$1,650  a  week  contract  that  had  78  weeks 
to  run  and  quit.  "It's  a  lot  of  money," 
he  told  me,  "but  my  self-respect  is  more 
important  to  me  than  the  dough." 

"Once  In  a  Lifetime"  jibed  cleverly  at 
Hollywood,  but  I  think  that  Rufus  Le 
Maire's  astounding  refusal  to  compromise 
with  his  self-respect  wipes  the  slate  clean. 

There  are  not  all  Mannixes  and  Zanucks 
and  Le  Maires  out  here  in  the  picture 
colony,  of  course.  There  is  a  definite  pro- 
portion of  incompetents  who  are  held  on 
pay-rolls  because  of  blood  ties,  or  similar 
reasons,  but  the  proportion  is  comparatively 
small.  There  are  producers  here  who  sur- 
round themselves  with  yes-men,  but  again 
the  proportion  is  small.  The  reason  is  that 
this  is  S  business  with  a  daily  check-up  sys- 
tem. The  check-up  comes  at  the  box-offices 
of  the  theatres  of  the  world  daily,  and 
there  is  no  escape  from  the  box-office  ver- 
dict. 

You  hear  much  about  the  temperamental 
didoes  of  Hollywood  stars,  and  no  doubt 
about  it  that  some  of  them  are  exasperat- 
ing individuals,  "hams"  in  the  complete 
sense  of  the  word.  But  the  biggest  "hams" 
out  here,  the  most  temperamental  of  in- 
dividuals, are  a  large  percentage  of  the 
writers  assigned  here  to  report  Hollywood 
for  newspapers,  fan  magazines  and  radio 


programs.  These  are  the  people  who  put 
on  the  airs,  and  make  life  unbearable  for 
the  harassed  attaches  of  the  studio  pub- 
licity departments.  The  wives  of  some  of 
these  correspondents  are  particularly  ob- 
noxious. 

They  demand  that  the  studios  supply 
them,  gratis  of  course,  with  studio  cars  and 
chauffeurs,  they  threaten  reprisals  if  they 
are  not  invited  to  parties,  they  insist  that 
studios  almost  suspend  operations  and  cater 
to  them  when  they  sweep  into  a  place,  they 
snub  each  other  at  every  opportunity— in 
short,  they  are  a  disgrace  to  the  craft.  One 
of  them,  a  newspapei  man  who  has  had 
some  success  on  the  air  with  his  gossip, 
wanted  to  compile  a  series  of  film  shorts 
showing  the  old-lime  stars  in  their  heydays. 
He  wanted,  from  Universal,  shots  of  Lon 
Chaney,  Thomas  Meighan  and  some  others 
whose  names  escape  me  at  the  moment. 
Patiently,  Marc  Lachmann,  Universal  pub- 
licity chief,  explained  that  Universal  could 
not  supply  these  shots  because  the  law  is 
very  strict  on  this,  insisting  on  a  full  re- 
lease from  the  heirs  of  the  performer. 

"I'll  get  even  with  your  company  for 
this,"  was  the  amazing  reaction  of  the 
newspaperman.  "Wait  until  you  preview 
your  next  picture."  The  wife  of  a  Los 
Angeles  film  reporter  is  such  a  prima- 
donna  that  publicity  men  at  the  smaller 
studios  fear  her  arrival  as  they'd  fear  a 
plague  of  locusts.  I  was  at  the  Walt  Disney 
studio  one  day  when  the  publicity  man 
learned  she  was  coming  out  that  afternoon. 
She  wanted  a  studio  reserved  for  twelve  of 
her  friends  so  that  they  could  see  "Snow 
White."  They  explained  to  her  that  the 
picture  wasn't  ready,  hadn't  been  scored 
for  music,  hadn't  been  cut.  "My  husband 
wouldn't  like  to  hear  that  I  had  been  re- 
fused admission  to  your  studio,"  this  virago 
answered.  Disney,  with  $1,200,000  wrapped 
up  in  his  picture,  took  the  easiest  way  out. 
She  and  her  twelve  friends  paraded  in. 

It  is  mildly  ironic  that  those  who  write 
about  Hollywood  and  expose  its  venial 
faults  are  the  most  grievous  offenders.  Not 
all  of  them,  of  course,  but  most  of  them. 
To  them,  the  power  of  the  press  is  a 
bludgeon  to  crack  down  on  the  skulls  of 
those  who  dare  tell  them  to  act  their  age. 
In  contrast,  the  people  of  Hollywood  ap- 
pear quite  sane,  quite  civilized. 

That,  a  least,  is  my  impression  and  I 
arrived  with  a  chip  on  my  shoulder. 


The  Star  of  "Mad 
About  Music"  Relaxes 


Deanna  Durbin  gets  togged 
up    for    ski    jumping — any- 
thing to  work  off  her  excess 
happiness. 
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Girls  Must  Have  "Umph!" 

[Continued  from  page  21] 

to  say,  in  her  characteristic  straight-shoot- 
ing style:  "The  principles  we  were  taught 
as  kills  don't  work  in  Hollywood.  People 
in  this  town  don't  judge  you  by  the  qual- 
ities we  thought  were  so  important— by 
your  kindness,  sincerity,  modesty.  The  pro- 
ducers don't  give  a  girl  a  part  because  she 
is  nice,  is  a  real  lady.  She  can  be  the  most 
vicious,  double-crossing  dame  in  the  world, 
and  they  will  still  beg  her  to  sign  on  the 
dotted  line  if  she  can  sell  more  tickets  at 
the  box-office.  You  can't  be  a  sweet  little 
angel  and  get  along  in  this  business. 

"We  women  have  to  fight  harder.  Take, 
my  case.  When  I  first  came  to  Hollywood 
they  took  me  for  another  little  girl  from 
Broadway.  The  biggest  battle  I've  had  to 
wage  in  this  town  was  to  make  people  take 
me  seriously.  They  told  me  I  was  too  young 
and  innocent  looking  to  play  the  available 
roles.  They  dressed  me  up  in  beautiful  cos- 
tumes and  tested  hundreds  of  actors  with 
me,  but  when  the  real  shooting  began,  they 
left  me  out.  For  over  a  year  I  was  the  test 
girl  on  the  lot,  and  for  two  years  I  didn't 
play  anything  but  'sisters.'"  I  got  my  first 
real  break  as  the  cheap,  cruel  cockney 
waitress  in  'Of  Human  Bondage.' 

"I'll  never,  never  forget  my  first  year  in 
Hollywood!  It  was  HELL.  When  a  girl  is 
new  out  here,  this  is  the  lonesomest  place 
in  the  world.  I  can't  think  of  a  more  ter- 
rible, selfish  and  indifferent  town  for  the 
newcomer  than  Hollywood.  Nobody  will 
help  you,  nobody  tells  you  what  you  should 
and  shouldn't  do.  I  had  to  find  my  way 
around  by  the  old  method  of  trial  and 
error.  Somebody  ought  to  open  an  office  in 
Hollywood  to  advise  the  new  girls;  there 
are  so  many  things  they  have  to  be  told!'' 


In  "Benefits  Forgot,"  Walter 
Huston  returns  to  the  screen. 
He  portrays  a  pioneer  village 
preacher. 


A  conversation  with  Bette  is  a  delight. 
There  is  no  better  copy  in  town. 

Another  fighter,  would  you  believe  it,  is 
that  perfect  wile  of  the  screen,  and  an  en- 
chanting person  in  real  life,  Myrna  Loy. 
Myrna  tells  us:  "Girls  shouldn't  expect  any 
special  privileges  and  consideration  in  this 
business.  Today  the  sexes  are  equal  in  the 
economic  world.  Since  we  women  have  ac- 
cepted this  equality,  we  should  be  good 
sports  and  not  demand  from  men  the  old- 
time  chivalry.  Since  they  treat  us  as  equals, 
we  should  be  willing  to  meet  them  on 
equal  terms.  It's  sometimes  very  hard,  I 
know,  women  being  what  they  are.  But 
that's  the  logic  of  the  situation,  isn't  it?" 
Myrna  fights  like  a  man,  or  at  least  she 
claims  she  does,  for  the  right  parts  and  the 
right  stories,  and  you  will  remember  that 
a  few  years  ago  she  staged  a  nice  one-person 


strike  because  the  studio  wouldn't  give  her 
the  salary  she  thought  she  was  entitled  to, 
and  went  10  Europe,  which  gave  Luise 
Rainer  her  big  break  in  "Escapade."  Luise 
had  been  waiting  for  over  a  year  twiddling 
her  thumbs. 

It's  tougher  for  the  girls  in  another  way. 
A  man  can  sleep  on  a  park  bench,  and 
descend  to  the  lower  depths,  so  to  speak, 
without  losing  his  self-esteem  and  attract- 
ing undue  attention.  But  a  girl  can't  sleep 
011  a  park  bench,  and  even  if  she  doesn't 
have  enough  money  to  buy  a  bag  of  pea- 
nuts, she  must  dress  like  a  lady,  if  she 
expects  people  to  treat  her  as  such.  The 
young  impecunious  actor  with  a  three-year- 
old  suit  can  still  manage  to  look  well 
dressed,  but  a  girl  has  to  observe  the  whims 
of  fashion,  as  changeable  as  the  wind.  No 
girl  could  have  gone  through  Henry  Fonda's 
experiences  when  he  was  trying  to  land  a 
job  on  Broadway.  The  theatre  has  its  ter- 
rors, which  men  are  better  able  to  meet. 

One  of  the  wisest  actors  we  know  is  Brian 
Aherne,  the  tall,  lean  romantic  socko  of 
stage  and  screen,  with  that  poetic  attrac- 
tion that  also  distinguishes  Gary  Cooper. 
The  British  sophisticate  is  frequently  mis- 
taken for  the  ex-Montana  cowboy,  and,  as 
he  told  us  once,  highly  flattered,  for  he  ad- 
mires him.  Brian  knows  what  he  wants 
from  life,  and  what  he  is  expected  to  give 
the  world  as  an  artist.  We  must  call  a  chap 
like  him  an  artist,  in  the  real  meaning  of 
that  word,  for  he  is  fully  aware  of  the 
obligations  of  the  artist,  and  in  that  sen.se 
takes  his  career  seriously. 

"As  an  actor,"  he  tells  us,  "I  hope  to 
reach  my  peak  between  40  and  50.  Proper 
development  is  the  most  important  factor 
that  determines  the  final  success  and  stand- 
ing of  an  actor.  Of  course,  that  is  true  in 
all  the  arts.  I  like  this  town,  I  have  always 
liked  motion  pictures  and  I  have  found 
extraordinarily  nice  people  in  all  branches 


JYew  Cream  brings 
to  Women  the  Active 
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"HELPS  SKIN 
IN  MORE 


TT^OUR  years  ago,  doctors  learned  that  a 
certain  vitamin  applied  direct  to  the  skin 
healed  the  skin  quicker  in  burns  and  wounds. 

Then  Pond's  started  research  on  what  this 
vitamin  would  do  for  skin  when  put  in  Pond's 
Creams.  Today — you  have  its  benefits  for  your 
skin — in  Pond's  new  "skin-vitamin"  Vanishing 
Cream.  Now  this  famous  cream  does  more  than 
smooth  for  powder  and  soften  overnight.  Its  use  now 
nourishes  the  skin.  Women  who  use  it  say  it  makes  their 
skin  look  clearer;  pores  seem  finer. 

Same  jars,  same  labels,  same  price 
Pond's  new  "skin-vitamin"  Vanishing  Cream  is  in  the  same  jars — 
same  labels,  same  price.  Use  it  and  see  how  it  helps  your  skin.  The 
vitamin  it  contains  is  not  the  "sunshine"  vitamin.  Not  the  orange- 
juice  vitamin.  It  is  not  "irradiated."  But  the  actual  "skin-vitamin." 


WAYS  THAN 
EVER!" 
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'Pond's  new  'skin-vitamin'  Vanishing  Cream  is  as  good  as 
ever  for  smoot  hing  off  flakiness  and  holding  my  powder.  But 
now  it  does  so  much  more!  My  pores  seem  so  much  finer, 
my  skin  clearer  and  brighter." 


SEND  FOR  THE  NEW  CREAM  i  Test  It  In  9  Treatments! 

Pond's,  Dept.  7SS-VO,  Clinton,  Conn.  Rush 

special  tube  of  Pond's  new  "skin-vitamin"       Name  —  

Vanishing  Cream,  enough  for  9  treatments, 

with  samples  of  2  other  Pond's  "skin-vita-  Street   

min"   Creams  and   5   different   shades  of 

Pond's  Face  Powder.  I  enclose  10f*  to  cover       City  : — State  . 

postage  and  packing.  Copyright.  1937,  Pond's  Extract  Company 
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TEETHING  pA|N5 


When  your  baby  suffers  from  teeth- 
ing pains,  just  rub  a  few  drops  of  Dr. 
„ Hand's  Teething  Lotion  on  the  sore, 
tender,  little  gums  and  the  pain  will 
be  relieved  in  one  minute. 

Dr.  Hand's  Teething  Lotion  is  the 
prescription  of  a  famous  baby  spe- 
cialist, contains  no  narcotics  and  has 
been  used  by  mothers  for  over  fifty 
years.  One  bottle  is  usually  enough  for 
one  baby  for  the  entire  teething  period. 

Buy  Dr.  Hand's  from  your  druggist  today 


JUST  RUB  IT  ON  THE  GUMS 

DR.  HAND'S 

Teething  Lotion 


Kidneys  Must 
Clean  Out  Acids 

Your  body  cleans  out  excess  Acids  and  poison- 
ous wastes  in  your  blood  thru  9  million  tiny 
delicate  Kidney  tubes  or  niters.  If  functional  dis- 
orders due  to  germs  in  the  Kidneys  or  Bladder 
make  you  suffer  from  Getting  Up  Nights,  Nervous- 
ness, Leg  Pains,  Circles  Under  Eyes,  Dizziness, 
Backache,  Swollen  Joints,  Acidity,  or  Burning 
Passages,  don't  rely  on  ordinary  medicines.  Fight 
such  germs  with  the  doctor's  prescription  Cystex. 
Cystex  starts  working  in  3  hours  and  must  prove 
entirely  satisfactory  in  1  week  and  be  exactly 
the  medicine  you  need  or  money  back  is  guar- 
anteed. Telephone  your  druggist  for  Cystex 
(Siss-tex)  today.  The  guarantee  protects  you. 
Copr.  1937  The  Knox  Co. 

flKfene  of**  the  TKe&tre 

(44th  Vr.)  Stags.  Talkie.  Radio.  GRADUATES:  Lee  Trney.  Fred 
Aetnire.  Una  Merkel,  Zita  Johann,  etc.  Drama,  Dance,  Musical  Comedy. 
Teaohine.  Directing.  Personal  Development.  Stock  Theatre  Training 
(Appearances).  For  Catalog,  write  Sec'y  LAND,  66  W.  85  St.,  N.  Y. 

e JUNIOR  GUITAR 

YOU/ 


Get  this 

handsome  instru- 
ment. NOW.  Here's 
How.  Just  send  your  name 
and  address  (SEND  NO  MONEY). 
WE  TRUST  YOU  with  30  packs  ol 
Girden  Seeds  to  sell  at  10c  a  packet. 
When  sold  send  $:i.0l)  collected  and 
WE  WILL  SENO  this  mahortany  fin- 
ish fruitar  and  Five  Minute  Instructio  . 
B<mk  absolutely  FREE.  Write  for  seed9 
NOW.  A  post  card  will  do.  Add  " 
LANCASTER    COUNTY   SEED  COMPAN  . 
Station  21 1,  Paradise,  Pennsylvania 


of  this  great  industry.  Vet  for  ten  years  I 
refused  to  come  to  Hollywood  and  be  a 
movie  star  on  the  American  screen.  Pro- 
ducers made  me  many  tempting  offers,  but 
I  turned  them  down,  because,  although  I 
could  use  the  money  they  offered  me  very 
well,  I  was  anxious  to  lay  the  proper 
groundwork  for  my  career  and  secure  a 
certain  degree  of  permanence  as  an  actor. 
I  don't  believe  in  snatching  at  immediate 
profits,  nor  capitalizing  on  one's  youthful 
appearance.  I  am  sure  that  if  I  had  started 
in  Hollywood  ten  years  earlier  than  I  did, 
my  career  would  have  been  finished  by 
now. 

"You  must  first  live,"  he  asserted  as  he 
filled  our  cup  with. more  tea,  "in  order  to 
do  some  real  acting.  And  the  quality  of 
your  living  determines  the  quality  of  your 
acting.  Experience  in  life  comes  only  with 
the  years.  Perhaps  at  40  or  45  I'll  have 
something  to  oiler  the  public." 

Freddie  March,  another  gentleman  who 
takes  acting  seriously,  told  us  just  before 
he  went  to  New  York  to  do  a  stage  play 
with  his  wife,  Florence  Eldredge:  "I  want 
to  make  good  on  the  stage.  I  feel  I  never 
had  the  chance.  Not  a  real  chance,  any- 
how. I  was  just  beginning  to  make  good 
as  an  actor,  when  I  was  offered  a  studio 
contract,  and  took  it.  Taking  another  crack 
at  the  stage  should  help  me  a  lot  when  I 
come  back  to  Hollywood.  I  have  decided 
to  make  no  more  than  one  or  two  pictures 
a  year,  and  divide  my  time  between  the 
stage  and  screen.  You  last  longer  this  way." 

Among  the  love  specialists  of  the  screen 
Charles  Boyer  occupies  a  high  position  that 
is  peculiarly  his  own.  In  mental  parts,  his 
acting  is  forte  stuff.  In  "Conquest"  he  stole 
the  show  from  Garbo,  a  feat  no  screen  lover 
had  accomplished  before.  His  Napoleon  is 
one  of  the  memorable  performances  of  all 
time.  He  was  a  star  of  the  Parisian  stage 
when  he  first  came  to  Hollywood.  The 
talkies  were  in  their  infancy  then.  They 
made  him  Jean  Harlow's  chauffeur  in  "Red 
Headed  Woman."  Discouraged,  he  returned 
to  France  and  resumed  his  brilliant  career 
there.  His  second  trip  to  Hollywood  netted 
him  another  painful  experience,  when  he 
was  cast  as  a  Gypsy  fiddler  in  "Caravan,"  a 
sappy  role.  Disgusted,  he  asked  for  a  release 
from  his  new  contract  and  was  packing  up 
to  move  back  to  Paris,  when  a  chance 
meeting  with  Walter  Wanger  proved  the 
turning  point  of  his  inauspicious  career  in 
Hollywood.  As  the  French  psychiatrist  in 
"Private  Worlds"  he  rose  to  stardom  on  the 
American  screen.  Acting  is  a  sort  of  religion 
with  Boyer.  When  we  asked  him  what  is  his 
greatest  ambition  in  life,  he  said:  "I  want  to 
perfect  my  acting."  He  lives  his  roles.  Dur- 
ing the  filming  of  "Conquest"  he  was  Napo- 
leon. 

There  is  a  sprinkle  of  grey  at  Boyer's 
temples,  which  gives  the  finishing  touch  to 
his  distinguished  manner  as  a  French  cos- 
mopolite. He  has  a  compelling  magnetism, 
and  the  brooding  tenderness  of  his  large 
brown  eyes  shine  with  a  mature  under- 
standing of  the  human  heart. 


Following  The  Family 
Tradition 


By  this  QUICK,  SAFE 
EXTERNAL  METHOD 

.    .    .    or    no  cost.1 

Lose  many  pounds  safely,  without  drugs,  harmful  diets  or 
tiring  exercises!  Take  off  extra  superficial  fat  at  only  those  places 
where  you  want  to  reduce.   Hundreds  of  women  in   the  last   25  years 
have  kept  slim,  youthful-appearing  figures  this  easy,  inexpensive  harmless  way. 
Originally  prescribed  by  a  doctor  for  his  wife  .   .   .   now  available  to  you. 

PROFIT  BY  THESE  AMAZING  EXPERIENCES! 
"I  have  lost  47  pounds  and  think  your  cream  wonderful."  L.  P..  r*o.  Carolina. 
"Have  had  wonderful  results  .  .  .  lost  30  pounds."  Mrs.  O.  R.  S.,  Penna. 
"Searched  for  years  for  some  safe,  quick  means  of  reduction.  Have  lost  20  pounds 
and  feci  and  look  like  a  new  person."  S.  0.  F.,  New  York. 

MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE!  ACT  TODAY!  . 
If  you  do  not  lose  at  least  12  pounds  with  the  first  jar  of  Cream,  following  direc- 
tions, your  money  will  be  refunded  at  once!  Write  today  for  full  half-pound  jar  or 

Dr.   Hatch's   Formula   Massage  Cream   JJ.UU 

Send  Cash,  or  Money  Order  or  sent  C.O.T).,  plus  postage. 

YOUTHFUL  FACE  AND   FIGURE  INC.,  Dept.  SU-15, 
853  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Starting  with  a  name  already 
famous  is  something!  Gloria 
(sister  of  Joan)  Blondell  in 
"Accidents!    Will  Happen." 

And  finally  the  sex  angle  should  not  be 
overlooked.  Although  the  wickedness  of 
Hollywood  has  been  greatly  exaggerated, 
and  this  is  a  far  more  moral  town  than 
New  York,  nevertheless  men  still  rule  the 
show  world,  hire  'em  and  fire  'em,  which 
makes  it  tougher  for  the  girls. 


She  Likes  To  Be  Bad! 

[Continued  from  page  26] 

York  for  the  sole  purpose  of  getting  Bette 
trained  for  a  career  on  the  stage.  It  had 
been  a  long,  hard  pull.  Suddenly,  she  re- 
ceived an  offer  to  appear  in  summer  stock 
at  the  Cape  Playhouse,  at  Dennis,  Massa- 
chusetts, a  well-known  training  spot  for 
young  actors  and  actresses. 

She  was  terribly  excited. 

Arriving  at  the  theatre,  she  reported  to 
the  manager.  Much  to  her  surprise  and 
chagrin,  she  discovered  it  was  not  the  same 
man  who  had  hired  her.  It  seemed  that  the 
theatre  had  changed  hands  and  the  new 
manager  informed  her  there  was  no  open- 
ing! 

Bette's  heart  sank,  but  she  would  not 
give  up  so  easily.  After  all,  this  was  too 
important  an  opportunity  for  her  to  pass 
off  lightly. 

"But  isn't  there  anything  I  can  do?"  she 
wanted  to  know.  "I'll  work  back-stage— or 
just  do  anything  at  all,  if  I  can  stay." 

"Well,  we  could  use  an  usher,"  the  man- 
ager replied. 

So,  during  the  entire  season,  Bette 
ushered  people  up  and  down  the  aisles  of 
the  Cape  Playhouse,  hoping  against  hope 
that  a  vacancy  would  turn  up  in  the  cast. 

It  was  the  very  last  week  that  it  finally 
happened.  She  was  given  a  part  in  a  play 
with  Laura  Hope  Crews!  Determination 
won  out! 

Few  realize  how  much  Bette's  determina- 
tion has  affected  her  life.  It  is  so  easy  to 
look  at  her  enviable  position  in  motion 
pictures  and  visualize  her  life  as  a  bed  of 
nice,  fragrant  roses.  Far  from  it!  And  no 
one  is  happier  today  that  things  did  not 
go  smoothly  than  Bette.  To  her,  it  would 
be  awful  going  through  life  with  every- 
thing handed  to  you  "carte  blanche." 

"I  have  known  people  who  had  every- 
thing given  them.  They  had  nothing  to 
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CATARRH  or  SINUS 

Irritation  Due  to  Nasal  Congestion 

CHART  FREE! 

Hall's  Catarrh  Medicine  relieves  phlegm-filled 
throat,  stuffed  up  nose,  catarrhal  bad  breath,  hawk- 
ing.and  Sinus  headaches  caused  by  nasal  congestion. 
Relief  or  Your  Money  Back.  At  all  Druggist's.  Send 
PostCard  1  or  FroeTrcalmont  Chart.  65  years  in  business. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Dept  632     TOLEDO,  0. 


DUES 


DON'T  BE  CUT 

Until  You  Try  This 
'Wonderful  Treatment 

for  pile  suffering.  If  you  have  piles  in 
any  form  write  for  a  FREE  sample  of 
Page's  Pile  Tablets  and  you  will  bless 
the  dav  that  you  read  this.     Write  todav 
to  the  E.  R.  Page  Company,  Dept.  520-C6, 
Marshall,  Mich.,  or  Toronto,  Ont. 


SONG  PDEM  WRITERS 


Write  for  free  book.  50-50  plan.  Splendid  Opportunity 
INDIANA  SONG  BUREAU,  Dept.  N.,  Salem.  Indiana 


Relieve 
Pain  In  Few 
Minutes 


Rheumatism 

To  relieve  the  torturing  pain  of  Neuritis,  Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia  or  Lumbago  in  few  minutes, 
get  NURITO,  the  Doctor's  formula.  No  opiates, 
no  narcotics.  Does  the  work  quickly — must  relieve 
worst  pain  to  your  satisfaction  in  few  minutes  or 
money  back  at  Druggist's.  Don't  suffer.  Get 
trustworthy   NURITO  today  on  this  guarantee. 


PIANO  EAR 


Be  popular!  Earn  extra  money!  Sam  McKcu. 
Hollywood's  famous  teacher  of  film  stars, 
GUARANTEES  to  teach  you  to  play  popular 
music  by  ear  or  MONEY  BACK.  Quick  &  eaev 
15  LESSON  ma°ric  course.  No  notes!  No 
I  scalesl  Complete,  only  $  1 .  Valuable] 
F  transposing;  chart  incl.  FREE  if  I 
'you  act  at  once!  Mail  your  $l| 
(or  C.O.D.  request)  TODAY  to—  I 
HOLLYWOOD  SCHOOL  of  MODERN  PIANol 
School  of  the  Film  Stars— 19th  Successful  Year! 
Dept.  1638  6842  Sunset  Blvd.,  Hollywood.  Calif.  | 


COMPLETE" 
COURSE 


Thin? 


UNDEVELOPED? 

GAIN  15  LBS.!    DEVELOP  3  IN.l 

HH9  Wonderful  new  method  really  reaches  basic 
trouble,   starting   development.  Vitalizing, 
u«|  concentrated  food  powder  completes  results. 

=  o  «  Amazing  results  I  Beautiful  flesh,  complete  develop- 
,uM  ment  Guaranteed.  Testimonials  arriving  every 
D  oniiay.  You  need  ~be  undeveloped  no  longer.  Write: 

The  Star  Developing  System,  Iron  Mountain,  Mich. 


fight  for,  and,  as  a  result,  they  were  in- 
suffeiably  dull.  I  reached  that  stage  once 
myself.  Fate  had  been  very  kind  to  me,  for 
I  was  appearing  steadily  on  Broadway  in 
hit  plays.  Every  dream  I  had  wished  for 
seemed  to  have  come  true.  Then  came  a 
new  challenge.  I  was  offered  an  opportunity 
to  come  to  Hollywood— and  pictures!"  She 
smiled  as  she  recalled  the  event,  and  then, 
with  a  careless  toss  of  her  flowing  blonde 
hair,  continued.  "I  had  no  special  interest 
in  pictures,  but  I  was  determined  to  try 
my  luck  at  this  new  field.  So  I  packed  my 
trunk  and  went  to  Hollywood.  Here  was 
about  the  first  big  turning  point  of  my 
career. 

"So  with  a  little  cynicism  and  a  little 
confidence,  I  landed  here.  Any  thought  I 
might  have  had  of  registering  an  imme- 
diate hit  in  pictures  sort  of  took  a  nose 
dive.  Months  passed  and  little  happened. 
Then  I  learned  that  Universal  was  not 
going  to  take  up  my  option.  Before  this  I 
hadn't  cared  too  much  what  happened  to 
me  in  my  new  career,  but  when  I  learned 
I  was  about  to  be  shuffled  back  to  Broad- 
way, I  was  determined  to  fight.  Days  and 
weeks  went  by  and  nothing  happened.  My 
hopes  and  my  fighting  spirits  began  to  lag. 
So  I  thought  it  was  about  time  I  admitted 
defeat  and  went  back  to  Broadway.  Then 
came  'The  Man  Who  Played  God.'  Re- 
member?" 


"I  certainly  do.  Fate  stepped  in  once 
more,  didn't  she?" 

"Fate— and  George  Arliss.  I  began  to  hear 
rumors  that  Mr.  Arliss  wanted  me  lor  the 
leading  role  in  that  picture.  I  couldn't 
imagine  why.  But,  regardless,  the  confidence 
Mr.  Arliss  had  in  my  work  somehow  gave 
me  a  new  desire  to  reach  my  goal.  I  wanted 
that  part  so  much,  but  I  kept  my  trunks 
packed  anyway.  Then  I  was  called  to  War- 
ner Brothers,  took  a  test,  and  was  assigned 
to  the  role.  To  this  day,  I  thank  Mr. 
Arliss  for  my  chance.  My  determination 
wasn't  all  it  should  have  been  at  that  time." 

Finally  Bette  happened  to  mention  "Of 
Human  Bondage." 

"There's  something  about  that  picture 
that  will  always  give  me  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction,"  she  said.  "When  I  heard  that 
another  studio  was  going  to  film  the  story, 
I  was  determined  to  play  the  part.  So, 
with  supreme  confidence,  I  approached  my 
own  studio  on  the  matter.  They  refused, 
telling  me  that  they  had  other  plans  for 
me,  and  that  they  did  not  like  the  part. 
Once  more  1  recognized  the  fine  Italian 
hand  of  fate,  and  once  more  my  determina- 
tion started  hitting  on  all  sixteen.  I  asked 
'Ham'  (her  husband)  what  he  thought 
about  the  role,  and  he  said  it  would  be  a 
great  chance  for  me.  That  was  all  I  needed. 
I  was  going  to  play  that  part!  I  insisted 
so  much,  I  guess,  that  my  studio  began 
negotiations.  Even  in  the  blackest  moments 
I  didn't  give  up  hope.  Finally,  I  received 
the  good  news  that  a  trade  between  me 
and  a  star  from  the  other  studio  had  been 
arranged.  I  was  to  play  the  role!  I  never 
believed  in  anything  so  much  as  I  did  that 
if  I  were  successful  in  the  role,  'Of  Human 
Bondage'  would  be  an  important  turning 
point  in  my  career.  It  turned  out  to  be  the 
most  significant  change— not  for  the  notices 
I  received,  but  because  it  opened  up  a  new 
field  in  acting  to  me,  a  chance  to  prove  to 
myself  that  I  could  play  such  a  character." 

"I  should  certainly  say  you  succeeded. 
And  from  the  way  you  are  knocking  off 
the  hits  now,  there's  no  stopping  you." 

"Personally,"  she  answered  in  all  sin- 
cerity, "I  still  feel  that  I  have  a  great  deal 
to  learn.  I  know  I'm  not  tops  among  the 
big  stars  in  Hollywood,  and,  thank  good- 
ness, I  still  have  a  lot  left  to  fight  for. 
Everytime  I  do  something  that  is  considered 
good,  I  always  try  to  find  places  where  I 
can  improve.  And  I  usually  find  them. 

"Don't  forget  that  my  last  few  pictures 
have  given  me  a  better  opportunity.  Also,  I 
have  the  feeling  that  maybe  I  was  trying 
harder.  You  know,  of  course,  about  my 
difficulties  with  the  studio— the  trial  in 
England  and  all  that.  Since  my  return,  they 
have  done  everything  possible  to  make 
things  pleasant  for  me.  And  there  was 
something  in  me  that  had  changed,  an  in- 
centive to  exert  myself  to  the  utmost." 

"What  about  your  next  picture,  'Jez- 
ebel?' "  I  asked. 

"'Jezebel'  is  a  dream  come  true,"  she 
replied,  earnestly.  "I  have  wanted  to  play 
the  girl  in  that  story  ever  since  I  first  heard 
about  her.  I'm  terribly  excited  about  it, 
too,  because  it  is  my  first  costume  picture. 
I  honestly  believe  the  character  I  am  por- 
traying will  show  me  more  than  anything 
else  I  have  done  what  I  must  accomplish 
before  I  can  be  considered— to  myself— a 
big  star.  I  hope  'Jezebel'  will  do  a  lot  for 
me  one  way  or  another." 

Lunch  was  over,  so  Bette  and  I  walked 
to  the  still  department  where  she  was  being 
photographed  in  costume  for  "Jezebel."  As 
she  waved  goodbye,  I  knew  she  was  des- 
tined for  even  greater  heights.  I  knew  she 
could  never  lose  in  anything,  because  she 
has  that  unconquerable  will-  to  conquer 
and  the  determination  to  overcome  every 
obstacle,  no  matter  how  great.  To  me,  it  is 
Bette's  courage  and  her  fighting  spirit  that 
make  her  the  great  actress  and  the  swell 
person  she  is. 


ONE    LAST    GLANCE  6w( 


ALL 


TO  GO" 


Superset  is  the  ideal  waving  lotion.  Easily  a£>- 
blied,  it  holds  soft,  lustrous,  alluring  waves  in 
your  hair  as  though  nature 
had  blaced  them  there. 
Superset  is  non-greasy,  does 
not  become  "tacky"  and 
sbreads  smoothly  and  even- 
ly. It  never  leaves  any  flaky 
or  chalky  deposit  on  your 
H  f\~  for  a  gener-  hair.  Use  Nestle  Ouberset 
ous  bottle  at  for  those  sbarkling  occasions 
all 5  and  ioc  stores,  wkenyou  wantto  sbarkle  too! 
Two  formulas-regu-  Suberset  was  berfected  for 
lar  (green)  and  the  1     i\t     l        •  •  f 

\T      V  you  by  iNestle,  originator  ot 

new  No.  2(transpar-     .  0 

ent  and  fast-drying),    the  bermanent  wave.  Look 
SJ^SRt*.  fortheyellow-and-blacklahel 
on  Nestle  hair  beauty  aids. 


yl/7/  SUPERSET 

Cy  yj6AAA£>  waving  lotion 


€  A  R  N  GOOD  MON-EY 


Learn  at  Home  in  Spare  Time 

Eight  in  your  own  home,  in  your 
spare  time,  you  can  easily  learn 
Costume  Designing;  and  not  only  en- 
joy the  thrill  of  originating  your  own 
clothes,  but  also  prepare  for  a  splen- 
did position  in  this  lucrative  field. 
Many  attractive  openings  with  manu- 
facturers and  smart  style  shops. 
Thrilling  surroundings,  fascinating 
work,  excellent  salaries.  Or  you  may 
have  your  own  style  shop  and  be  the 
fashion  authority  of  your  community. 

Be  a  College  Trained  Fashion  Expert 

This  50-year-old  college,  located 
In  the  new  style  center  of  America, 
will  quickly  teach  you  Professional 
Costume  Designing  in  your  spare 
time  at  home.  No  previous  experi- 
ence necessary.  Practical,  personal- 
ized training,  easy  to  learn.  Low 
cost,  small  monthly  payments.  Com- 
plete outfit  of  professional  design- 
er's equipment  furnished  without  ex- 
tra cost;  also  monthly  fashion  fore- 
casts. Free  placement  service. 


/■END  -FOR  f  R€€  BOOK 


WOODBURY  COLLEGE,  Dept.  308B,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Send  me  FREE  your  new  book,  "A  Career  in  Cos- 
tume Designing."  and  full  particulars  of  your  home- 
study  course.  My  age  is  

Miss — Mrs  

Street  

City  State  
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GOOD  NIGHT 


Bad  breath  is  death  to  romance.  And 
bad  breath  is  frequently  caused  by 
constipation.  Just  as  headaches, 
sleeplessness,  weakness  can  be  pro- 
duced by  it,  or  most  skin  blemishes 
aggravated  by  it! 

Dr.  F.  M.  Edwards,  during  his 
years  of  practice,  treated  hundreds  of 
women  for  constipation  and  fre- 
quently noted  that  relief  sweetened 
the  breath  and  improved  well-being 
and  vitality.  For  his  treatment  he 
used  a  vegetable  compound — Dr. 
Edwards'  Olive  Tablets.  This  laxative 
is  gentle,  yet  very  effective  because 
it  increases  the  bile  flow  without  shock- 
ing the  intestinal  system. 

Help  guard  against  constipation; 
Use  Olive  Tablets.  At  all  druggists, 
15&  30^  and  60(5. 


KILL  THE  HAIR  ROOT 


Remove  the  hair  permanently,  safely,  pri- 
vately at  home,  following:  simple  directions 
with  proper  care.  The  Mahler  Method  posi- 
tively prevents  the  hair  from  growing  again. 
The  delightful  relief  will  bring  happiness, 
freedom  of  mind  and  greater  success.  Backed 
by  45  years  of  successful  use  all  over  the 
world.  Also  used  by  professionals.  Send  6c 
in  stamps  TODAY  for  Illustrated  Booklet, 
"How  to  Remove  Superfluous  Hair  Forever." 
D.  J.  Mahler  Co.,  Dept.  30B,  Providence,  R.  1. 

.        ELEANOR  FISHER. ..Paramount  Phyet 


A 

STARLET 


•fa  Here  is  Eleanor  Fisher,  charming  beauty  contesr  winner,  who 
Came  to  Hollywood  ro  play  in  Paramount's  new  picrure  "True 
Confession!'  Among  many  interesting  things  Eleanor  discov- 
ered in  Hollywood  was  that  in  the  studios,  in  the  stars'  dress- 
ing rooms  and  in  the  famous  beauty  shops... HOLLYWOOD 
CURLERS  are  "tops"!  That's  because  Hollywood  Curlers  make 
lovely  curls  that  look  better  and  last  longer.  No 
springs  ro  pinch,  crack  or  pull  the  hair.  Rubber 
end  holder. ..a  disc,  not  a  ball. ..permits  free  £ 
circulation  that  assures  rapid  drying.  Easy  to  re- 
move... curler  slips  off  readily  without  spoiling 
curls.  No  springs  or  weak  elastic  parts  to  wear 
out.  For  a  beautiful  hairdress  of  soft  flattering 
curls.  ..use  Hollywood  Curlers  in  your  own-  home 
tonight.  Insist  on  the  genuine  Hollywood  Curlers. 

HOLLVUJOOD^CURLERS 

3  FOR  10c  AT  5c  AND  10c  STORES  AND  NOTION  COUNTERS 


Pictures  On  The  Fire 

[Continued  from  page  12] 


June.  Nor  have  I  the  slightest  desire  to 
know  any  girl  who  hauls  "mama"  along  on 
her  honeymoon,  or  who  installs  "mama" 
in  the  flat  to  which  she  returns  after 
the  honeymoon.  So  I  just  proceed  to 
the  next  set  which  is  "Love  on  a  Budget"— 
another  of  the  Jones  Family  serial.  Shirley 
Deane  and  Russell  Gleason  have  married 
and  returned  from  their  honeymoon.  But 
they  have  different  ideas  and  Shirley  goes 
home  to  mama.  June  Carlson  is  the  kid 
sister  and  Jed  Prouty  is  the  harassed  father. 
I  don't  know  what  went  before  but  June 
starts  up  the  stairs.  One  of  her  high-heeled 
pumps  slips  off,  and  Shirley  and  Jed  look 
at  her,  attracted  by  the  noise  of  her  fall. 
Shirley  spots  the  pump. 

"My  new  pumps!"  she  shrieks.  "What  do 
you  mean  by  wearing  my  new  shoes?" 

"I  should  think  you  could  let  your  own 
sister  borrow  something  without  having  a 
fit,"  June  retorts  defensively. 

"Father,"  Shirley  demands  turning  to 
Jed,  "can't  you  do  something  with  that 
child?  She  took  my  shoes  because  she  wants 
high  heels— at  her  agel  And,"  turning  back 
to  June  and  noticing  her  hair  which  looks 
like  a  gross  of  blond  corkscrews,  "look  at 
her  hair!  It's  a  fright." 

"It  is  not!"  June  exclaims  indignantly. 
"It's  beautiful.  Tommy  (Marvin  Stephens) 
said  so." 

And  so  it  goes.  The  dialogue  is  down- 
to-earth— the  sort  of  squabble  that  happens 
in  every  home  every  day.  There's  nothing 
new  in  it  because  I  remember  the  time  my 
younger  sister  wrote  to  Beatrice  Fairfax  to 
find  out  how  she  could  get  a  "glint  of  red" 
in  her  hair  and  I  found  the  letter  and 
mailed  it.  But  it's  heart-warming. 

Feeling  pretty  light-hearted  over  all  this, 
I  leave  T-C-F  and  head  for— 

Paramount 

THERE'S  only  one  picture  shooting  here, 
believe  it  or  no,  called  "College  Swing." 
It  features  Burns  &  Allen,  Charles  Butter- 
worth  (and  if  I  could  buy  Mr.  B  for  what 
/  think  he's  worth— but  I  said  that  last 
month,  didn't  I?),  Bob  Hope  (who  is  also 
Paramount's  New  Hope),  John  Howard 
Payne,  Edward  Everett  Horton,  Martha 
Raye  and  Jackie  Coogan. 

Luckily  for  me,  there  is  no  particular 
action  to  this  scene.  Mr.  Payne  is  being 
initiated  into  the  Omicron  Sigma  Fraternity 
and  has  been  ordered  to  sing— in  his  shorts 


—a  serenade  to  Florence  George.  The  song 
is  called  "What  Did  Romeo  Say  to  Juliet?" 
The  scene  is  the  grounds  around  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  college's  house  and  all  /  can  say 
is,  "They  certainly  do  right  by  the  Presi- 
dent. When  Dick  Arlen  and  Jack  Oakie 
used  to  go  to  college  for  Paramount  it  was 
always  Midwest  but  Paramount  is  sponsor- 
ing a  new  college  this  year.  Well,  times 
change.  And  so  do  studios.  Let's  change  to— 

R-K-O 

THREE  pictures  going  here  but  one  of 
them,  "Hawaii  Calls"  starring  Bobby 
Breen,  is  on  location.  The  other  two  are 
"Radio  City  Revels"  with  an  all-star  cast, 
and  "Having  Wonderful  Time"  starring 
Ginger  Rogers  and  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr. 

Doug  isn't  working  today  but  Ginger  and 
Lee  Bowman  (a  sort  of  "heavy")  are.  Gin- 
ger and  Doug  have  quarreled  and  she  goes 
walking  with  Lee,  only  to  be  caught  in  a 
downpour.  They  have  to  take  refuge  in 
Lee's  cabin,  "Eagle's  Nest,"  across  the  lake 
from  Ginger's.  Prompted  by  Mr.  Hays,  no 
doubt,  Ginger  is  scandalized  by  Lee's  pro- 
posal she  spend  the  night  in  his  cabin. 
What  /  can't  understand  is  how  Mr.  Hays 
ever  allowed  Lee  to  make  such  a  proposal. 
Ginger,  in  a  fit  of  outrage,  stalks  from 
Eagle's  Nest  to  return  to  the  sanctity  of  her 
own  cabin.  But  she  is  driven  back  by  an- 
other downpour.  She  has  been  trying  to 
drown  her  sorrow  (over  her  quarrel  with 
Doug)  in  drink  and  passes  out  in  Lee's 
cabin.  He  "good-naturedly"  wraps  her  in 
a  blanket  and  tucks  her  in  THE  OTHER 
BUNK.  So  honor  and  virtue  are  saved  and 
Doug  and  Ginger  live  happily  ever  after— 
we  hope. 

Despite  my  jibing  and  jeering  (which 
are  all  in  fun)  this  was  one  of  the  out- 
standing hits  of  New  York  last  year  and  I 
am  sure  it  will  be  equally  as  successful  as 
a  picture. 

Now  for  "Radio  City  Revels."  Hmm. 
Now,  let's  see.  Our  Mr.  Jack  Oakie  was 
once  a  famous  song-writer.  But  now  he  is 
broke  and  only  his  pianist  (Milton  Berle) 
sticks  with  him.  He  gives  mail-order  lessons 
in  song-writing  but  his  only  pupil  is  an 
Arkansas  hill-billy  (Bob  Burns).  Bob,  in 
far-off  Van  Beuren,  Ark.,  gets  the  idea  of 
going  to  New  York  to  finish  his  course. 
Jack  and  Berle  are  over-joyed  to  see  him, 
thinking  they'll  get  the  rest  of  his  tuition  in 
a  lump.  But,  alackaday!  When  they  get  Bob 
into  Jack's  apartment  (which,  for  a  down- 
and-out  song-writer,  is  tres  luxurious)  and 
Jack  broaches  the  unpleasant  subject  of 
MONEY,  they  discover  to  their  horror  that 
Bob  has  lost  his  wallet. 

"I  might  have  known  this  would  happen 


The  Greatest  of  Detectives  Puts  His  Mind 
On  A  Sex  Problem 


Warren  William,  Melvyn  Douglas  and  Virginia 
Bruce    in    "Arsene    Lupin    Returns."    Did  you 
know  he'd  been  away? 
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WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE... 

Without  Calomel— And  You'll  Jump 
Out  of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin'  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not  flow- 
ing freely,  your  food  doesn't  digest.  It  just  decays 
in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach.  You 
get  constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poisoned 
and  you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks  punk. 

A  mere  bowel  movement  doesn't  get  at  the 
cause  of  your  grouchy,  gloomy  feelings.  It  takes 
those  good,  old  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills  to 
get  these  two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and 
make  you  feel  "up  and  up."  Harmless,  gentle, 
yet  amazing  in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for 
Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills  by  name.  Stubbornly 
refuse  anything  else.  25c  at  all  drug  stores. 


Greater  opportunities  now  in  advertis- 
ing. Learn  easily  and  quickly  in  spare 
time.   Practical   work.    No   text  books. 
Old  established  school.   Low  tuition — 
Eaay  terms.  Send  for  free  booklet  and 
requirements. 

Page-Davis  School  of  Advertising 
Dept. 4432, 360  IMich.Av.,  Chicago 

Big  Prices  Paid  for 
Certain  Wanted 


COINS 


1909  cent  $10.00,  some  silver  Dollars  $4000,  1864-1SG5 
Indian  Head  cents  $100.00  each,  dimes  before  1893-$600, 
liberty  head  nickels  before  1914-$500,  encased  postage 
stamps  $13.00,  some  large  pennies  $2000,  half  cents-$2T3.00, 
paper  Money,  gold  dollars  $1500,  foreign  coins  $165,  some 
worth  $6000  each.  YOU  MAY  HAVE  COINS  FOR  WHICH 
WE  PAY  BIG  PREMIUMS.  Therefore  SEND  15c  TODAY 
for  BIG  ILLUSTRATED  COIN  BOOK  for  certain  wanted 
coins.  NATIONAL  COIN  CORPORATION  (520)  Daytona 
Beach,  Florida. 

AT  home: 

Learn  to  color  photos  and  miniatures 

in  oil.  Nopreviou9  experienceneeded.  Good 
demand.   Send  for  free  booklet,  "Make 
Money  at  Home"  and  requirements. 
NATIONAL  ART  SCHOOL 
3601  Michigan  Ave.    Dept.  4432  Chicago 


100%  Improvement  Guaranteed 

We  build,  strengthen  the  vocal  organs  — 

not  with  singing  lessons — but  by  fundamentally 
sound  and  scientifically  correct  silent  exercises  ,  . 
and  absolutely  guarantee  to  improve  any  singing 
or  speaking  voice  at  least  100%  .  .  .  Write  for 
wonderful  voice  book— sent  free.  Learn  WHY  yoa 
can  now  have  the  voice  yoa  want.  No  literature 
sent  to  anyone  under  17  unless  signed  by  parent. 
PERFECT  VOICE  INSTITUTE.  Studio  1312 
64  E.  Lake  St.,  Chicago 


1938  GOVERNMENT  JOBS 

Start  $1260  to  $2100  a  year 

MEN— WOMEN.  Common  Education 
usually  Sufficient.  Short  hours.  Write 
immediately  for  free  32-page  book, 
with  list  of  positions  and  full  partic- 
ulars telling  how  to  qualify  for  them. 

FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE 
Dept.  L266  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


5r 


LITTLE  BLUE  BOOKS 


Send  postcard   for  our  free  catalogue. 
Thousands  of  bargains.  Address: 
HALDE  MAN- JULIUS    CO..    Catalogue  Dept., 
Desk  X-15.  GIRARD,  KANSAS 


ASTROLOGY 

1938  ^tiVSi  25c 

Yoffi  Alpha,  noted  American  Philos- 
opher,   now   offers   the   2  000    word  I 
li]38  Forecast  and  Reading  for  only! 
25c.  This  reading  gives  you  Astro-! 
logical  inclinations  MONTH  BY  I 
MONTH  for  the  year  1038  and  anij 
extensive  character  delineation  based| 
upon  an  interpretation  of  your  Zodiac 
Sun  Sign.  It  indicates  favorable  and 
unfavorable   days    throughout    193  8 
and  the  balance  of  1937.  It  discusses 
home  life,  business  affairs,  marriage 
happiness,  travel,  love  and  romance, 
health,    friends,   vocation,   tempera- jg| 
ment,  etc.  Send  only  2  5c  (coin  or 
stamps)  and  month,  day,  year  and  place  of  birth  for  this 
reading.  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfied. 

YOGI  ALPHA,  Box  1411,  Dept.  C-5,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

If  a  friend  wishes  a  reading  send  50c  for  2  readings. 


to  me,"  Jack  moans  in  utter  hopelessness, 
completely  losing  interest  in  the  pupil  he 
was  so  hopped  up  over  but  a  moment  ago. 

"Gosh,  Mr.  Miller,"  Bob  sympathizes, 
"you  look  kinda  disappointed." 

"Disappointed!"  Jack  yells  sarcastically, 
"If  that's  all  I  showed  I've  been  deceiving 
you!"  And  with  that  he  turns  and  exits 
into  the  bedroom. 

"I  guess  that's  on  account  of  he's  a 
genius,"  Bob  surmises,  turning  pleasantly  to 
Berle.  "You  know— sorta  happy  one  minute 
and  sad  the  next.  I'm  often  that  way  my- 
self." 

"Come  on,"  says  Berle,  grabbing  Bob  and 
starting  him  for  the  door. 

"I'm  sure  glad  I  didn't  put  all  my  money 
into  that  wallet,"  Bob  philosophizes  on 
the  way  out.  And  you  can  imagine  Berle's 
discomfiture  when  he  learns  that. 

Let  me  add  in  passing  that  not  since  the 
late  John  Bunny  has  anything  the  size  of 
Mr.  Oakie  been  seen  in  pictures.  I  have 
some  photos  of  him  taken  a  scant  eight 
years  ago  and  the  difference  between  Jack 
as  he  was  then  and  as  he  is  now  is  enough 
to  make  the  angels  weep. 

And  so  I  reach  the  last  studio  for  the 
month- 
Warner  Brothers 
()NLY  two  pictures  going  here  and  one 
^— '  of  them,  "Robin  Hood"  starring  Errol 
Flynn  and  Olivia  DeHavilland,  is  one  loca- 
tion. 

But  the  other,  "Jezebel,"  starring  Bette 
Davis  and  Henry  Fonda,  is  shooting.  And 
what  a  scene! 

Bette  is  a  Southern  belle  of  the  ante- 
bellum period.  But  she  was  always  daring. 
At  the  debutantes'  ball  in  New  Orleans, 
when  everyone  else  wore  white,  she  wore 
red.  And  so  they  called  her  Jezebel.  Henry 
was  in  love  with  her— until  that  night. 
Afterwards  he  married  someone  else  and 
went  away.  Years  have  passed  and  he's  just 
come  home.  He  has  also  just  renewed  ac- 
quaintance with  mint  juleps  and  faithful 
old  Uncle  Cato. 

Suddenly  Bette  appears  in  the  doorway, 
and  I  mean  to  tell  you  she  is  a  vision  in 
her  white  hoopskirt.  Caught  off  guard  by 
her  sudden  appearance,  Henry  can  only 
stare. 

"Are  you  remembering  the  time  you 
wanted  me  to  wear  white?"  Bette  smiles. 
"Well,  I  never  have  until  now."  She  moves 
toward  him  and  then  stops  with  a  sure 
understanding  and  delight  of  the  evident 
effect  she  has  produced  on  him.  "Oh,  Pres, 
what  fools  we  were!" 

"Please,"  he  begs,  thinking  of  his  wife, 
"That's  over,  Julie." 

"Yes,  of  course,"  she  breathes,  misunder- 
standing him.  And  then,  with  sudden  tend- 
erness, "Pres— I  can't  believe  it's  you  here. 
I've  dreamed  it  so  long— a  lifetime!  No! 
Longer  than  that." 

He  doesn't  answer.  He  looks  at  her  begin- 
ning to  be  troubled,  and  when  she  takes 
his  hand  in  both  of  hers  he  tries  to  tell 
her  of  his  wife.  "But,  Julie,  I—"  he  begins. 

"No!"  she  interrupts.  "Don't  say  it  yet. 
I  put  on  this  white  dress— for  you— to  help 
me  tell  you  how  humbly  I  ask  you  to  for- 
give me.  See,  Pres,"  suddenly  dropping  on 
her  knees  before  him,  "I'm  kneeling  to 
you!" 

"Cut!"  calls  the  director. 

Then  Bette  comes  up  to  say  "hello,"  light- 
ing a  cigarette  on  the  way.  And  that  is 
something  new  for  Southern  belles  of  that 
period.  But  then,  I've  told  you,  she's  a 
Jezebel.  I  compliment  her  on  her  dress. 
Bette  glances  down  at  it  carelessly  and  grins. 
"Just  the  thing  for  wear  in  a  crowded  ele- 
vator," she  laughs. 

Then  the  director  calls  for  another  take 
and  she  leaves. 

At  Columbia  one  lone  Western  is  shoot- 
ing. United  Artists  and  Universal  are  closed 
clown  so,  until  next  month,  auf  wiedersehen. 


SHAMED  BY 
PIMPLES  AT  17? 

Keep  your  blood  free  of  pimple- 
making  adolescent  poisons 

Don't  let  your  face  be  blotched  with  ugly 
hickies!  Stop  being  shunned  and  laughed  at! 
Learn  the  cause  of  your  trouble  and  start 
correcting  it  now! 

Between  the  ages  of  13  and  25,  vital  glands  are 
developing,  helping  you  gain  full  manhood  or 
womanhood.  These  gland  changes  upset  the  sys- 
tem. Poisons  are  thrown  into  your  blood  .  .  .  and 
bubble  out  of  your  skin  in  hated  pimples. 

Resolve  to  rid  your  skin  of  these  adolescent 
pimples.  Thousands  have  succeeded  by  eating 
Fleisehmann's  Yeast,  three  cakes  a  day.  Each  cake 
is  made  up  of  millions  of  tiny,  active,  living  yeast 
plants  that  fight  pimple-making  poisons  at  their 
source  in  the  intestines  and  help  heal  your  skin, 
making  it  smtfoth  and  attractive.  Many  get  amaz- 
ing results  in  30  days  or  less.  Start  eating  Fleiseh- 
mann's Yeast  today! 

Copyright,  1937,  Standard  Brands  Incorporated 


OLD  LEG  TROUBLE 


Easy  to  use  Viscose  Method  heals  many  old 
leg  sores  caused  by  leg  congestion.varicose  veins, 
swollen  legs  and  injuries  or  no  cost  for  TRIAL. 
Describe  your  trouble  and  get  FREE  BOOK. 

S.  L.  CLASON  VISCOSE  COMPANY 

140  N.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


SIMPLE  EASY  WAY 

Proved  by  More  Than 
47  Years  Use 

\EMININE  HYGIENE"  

how  much  depends 
upon  these  two  words!  Yet 
how  little  is  known  about 
them! 

That  is  why  we  ask  you  to  consult  your  doc- 
tor. Or,  send  today  for  a  free  copy  of  "The 
Answer"  which  frankly  discusses  this  vital  sub- 
ject. It  also  explains  the  simplified  Boro-Pheno- 
Form  method  of  feminine  hygiene  which  more 
and  more  modern  wives  are  adopting. 

For  over  47  years  Boro-Pheno-Form  has 
proved  to  thousands  of  satisfied  users  that  it  is: 

1  Simple — One  dainty  suppository  has 
the  same  special  function  of  solutions. 

2  Convenient — Complete  in  itself.  No 
mixing,  measuring  or  awkward  acces- 
sories are  required.  Odorless,  too. 

3  Safe — Utterly  harmless  to  delicate  tis- 
sues. No  danger  of  overdose  or  under- 
dose. Soothing. 

Your  druggist  carries  Boro-Pheno-Form  com- 
plete with  directions. 


J)r.  Pierre's 
?PRO-PH_ENO-FORM 

Dr.  Pierre  Chemical  Co.,  Dept.  20-B 
162  N.  Franklin  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  "The  Answer." 


Name_ 


Address^ 
Town  


JStale— 


Silver  Screen 


81 


Sigrid  Gurie 

THE  people  in  the  audience  know  that  a 
picture  costs  a  lot  of  money  to  make,  at 
least  so  they  read.  But  putting  the  money 
in  and  getting  it  out  again  is  the  worry  of 
the  producers,  not  the  spectators.  Recent 
pictures  cost  up  in  the  millions.  Formerly 
the  facts  were  reversed.  "The  Miracle  Man," 
a  silent  picture,  cost  $137,000,  and  grossed 
more  than  $4,000,000.  It  made  stars  of  Betty 
Compson,  Lon  Chaney  and  Thomas 
Meighan.  How  about  going  back  to  great 
stories;  advertising  for  ideas,  arranging  to 
find  them  and  paying  a  fortune  for  a  good 
one? 

Do  not  dash  off  a  scenario  idea  in  the 
hope  of  a  generous  reward  because  ideas 
submitted  for  picture  stories  are  returned 
unopened.  If  you  are  bursting  with  a  good 
story,  sell  it  first  to  some  fiction  magazine. 
When  it  is  printed  you  can  send  marked 
copies  to  the  producers  and  then  it  will 
be  read. 

A MAGAZINE  printed  in  England  asks 
for  natural  instead  of  studio  back- 
grounds ...  A  magazine  published  in 
California,  asks  for  more  motion  in  pictures 
and  less  talk  .  .  .  All  we  ask  for  is  better 
stories  .  .  .  Stories  that  stir  the  emotions  .  .  . 
Editors  must  give  producers  a  pain  just 
back  of  the  collar  button. 

»— #— » 

PICTURES  that  are  made  outside  the  best 
known  studios  are  called  "Quickies"  and 
players  you  have  missed  at  your  regular 
theatre  may  be  employed  in  these  produc- 
tions. Actors  out  of  luck,  waiting  for  a  lucky 
break,  work  where  they  may.  Hollywood  is 
not  all  glamour. 


VY /HEN  Gary  Cooper  gives  them  a  lift,  a 
V  V  career  is  started.  Years  ago,  an  un- 
known girl  from  the  European  stage  made 
her  first  picture  in  Hollywood.  Gary  Cooper 
was  her  leading  man  and  "Morocco"  was 
the  picture.  It  put  Marlene  Dietrich  up  at 
the  top. 

A  newcomer  to  us,  from  Norway,  is 
Sigrid  Gurie.  She  will  first  be  seen  in 
"The  Adventures  of  Marco  Polo"  and  Gary 
Cooper  is  the  star  with  whom  she  plays. 
He's  good  luck  for  pretty  girls,  and  perhaps 
Sigrid  will  profit  by  this  fortunate  begin- 
ning. 


A  Movie  Faints  Crossword  Puzzle 

By  Charlotte  Herbert 


Editor 


ACROSS 

I  English  singer  and  dancer 

7  Foreign  actress  in  "The  Last  Gangster" 

13  Before 

14  In  "First  Lady" 

16  The  chef  in  "History  Is  Made  At  Night" 
17-20  The  two  comedians  in  "The  High  Flyers" 

23  To  exist 

24  Irritate  or  annoy 

25  Beverage 

27  Because 

28  Morning  (abbr.) 

29  Well-known  screen  and  radio  personality 

30  In  "The  Bride  Wore  Red" 

31  Qualified 

33  Mohammedan  Prince 

36  A  color 

38  In  "Rosalie" 

40  Sweet  potato 

41  He  supplied  "Music  for  Madame" 

42  A  circular  band 

44  Aged 

45  To  marry 

46  Born 

48  Medical  practitioners  (abbr.) 

50  Wooden  instrument  for  threshing  wheat  by  hand 

52  Kingly 

54  Collection  of  maps 

57  Prosecuting  attorney  in  "They  Won't  Forget" 

58  He  was  once  wed  to  Ruth  Chatterton 

59  Terminate 

60  The  eye 

62  A  former  president's  nickname 

64  Grief 

65  Prefix 

66  A  comedienne 

67  Tree 

70  Fasten  with  thread 
72  Right  worthy  (abbr.) 
7j  Either 

74  Co-star  of  "Tovarich" 

75  Whether 

76  Exists 

78  Part  of  verb  "to  be" 
80  Cereal 

82  Arab  (abbr.) 

83  The  love  interest  in  "Hold  'Em,  Navy" 

84  Shirley  Temple's  grandfather  in  "Heidi" 

DOWN 

1  Orchestra  leader  in  "Music  for  Madame" 

2  Golf  mound 

3  Marcia  in  "Second  Honeymoon" 

4  In  "Fit  for  a  King" 

5  Conflict 

6  Stannum  (abbr.) 

7  Holy  person  (abbr.) 

8  A  game  of  marbles 

9  Purposely  keeping  apart 

10  She  is  now  appearing  in  "Lancer  Spy" 

II  Numbers  (abbr.) 

12  Husband  of  Jeanette  MacDonald 

15  Co-star  of  "The  Awful  Truth" 


18  Masculine  pronoun 

19  Prefix 

21  Preposition 

22  Every  (abbr.) 

25  With  Loretta  Young  in  "Second  Honeymoon" 

26  The  disappointed  acttess  in  "Stage  D'oor" 
29  Indistinct 

32  Number 

34  Newspaper  Reporter  in  "Adventurous  Blonde' 

35  Cover 

37  Conjunction 

39  One  of  our  great  dancing  stars  . 
41  A  famous  baritone 

43  The  theatre  usherette  in  "This  Way.  Please" 

45  Be  victorious 
47  Self 

49  Steamer  (abbr.) 

50  Star  of  "The  Buccaneer" 

51  Assist 

52  Bone  of  the  body 

53  Lacquer 

55  Tommy  Gorham  in  "Hold  'Em,  Navy' 

56  Paul  North  in  "The  Last  Gangster" 
61  Speed  contests 

63  In  "The  Hurricane" 

66  Mountains  in  Russia 

67  Otherwise 

68  Measure  of  weight  (abbr.) 

69  To  entangle 
71  Preposition 

77  Continent  (abbr.) 

79  Small  Eastern  State  (abbr.) 

81  Comparable  to 

82  American  Legion  (abbr.) 

Answer  To  Last  Month's  Puzzle 
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THE  CUNEO  PRESS,  INC.,  U.S.*. 


Daintiness  is  IMPORTANT 

This  Beauty  Bath  Protects  it. . . 


STAR  OF  THE 
20TH  CENTURY-FOX  PRODUCTION 

"Second  Honeymoon" 


1 


THE  G/RL  WHO 
(SNT  DAINTY  CANT 
HOPE  TO  WIN 
ROMANCE- 
LUCKILY  ANY  GIRL 
CAN  HAVE  THIS 
CHARM!  HERES 
AN  EASY  wAy- 


usE  Lux  Toilet  Soap 

AS  A  BEAUTY  BATH.  ITS 
ACTIVE  LATHER  LEAVES  SKIN 
SMOOTH,  FRESH-FRAGRANT 
WITH  A  DELICATE  PERFUME 
THAT  CLINGS. TRY  IT! 


Loretta  Young 


^  T 


I 


T'S  Lux  Toilet  Soap's  ACTIVE  lather  that  makes 
it  such  a  wonderful  bath  soap!  It  carries  away  from 
the  pores  stale  perspiration,  every  trace  of  dust  and 
dirt.  Skin  is  left  smooth,  delicately  fragrant.  No  risk 
now  of  offending  against  daintiness — of  spoiling  ro- 
mance! You  feel  refreshed,  sure  of  being  sweet  from 
top  to  toe — and  you  look  it! 

9  OUT  OF  10  SCREEN  STARS  USE  LUX  TOILET  SOAP 


T 


hey  know  the  thrill  of 

playing  the  game  and 

playing  it  well ! 


Pasadena . . . 

Mrs.  Kufus  Paine  Spalding  III  (helotv) 

This  charming  California  woman  excels  in 
sailing,  skiing,  badminton  ...  and  is  active 
in  charity  work.  Here  Mrs.  Spalding 
pauses  for  a  moment  on  her  husband's 
sloop,  "Hurulu."  Like  so  many  distin- 
guished women,  she  is  enthusiastic  in  her 
preference  for  Camels.  "Their  delicate 
flavor  suits  me  perfectly,"  she  says. 
"Camels  are  so  mild!" 


Philadelphia ..  .Mrs.  Barclay  Warburton,  Jr. 

Although  of  an  old  and  conservative 
Philadelphia  family,  Mrs.  Warburton 
has  many  interests  besides  society.  She 
has  a  marvelous  fashion  sense,  is  an 
excellent  cook,  and  ranks  high  —  both 
in  Palm  Beach  and  Southampton  — as  a 
tennis  player.  As  for  smoking,  "All  I 
want  to  smoke  is  Camels,"  Mrs.  War- 
burton says.  "Camels  give  me  a  lift!" 


A  QUESTION  OFTEN  ASKED: 
Do  women  appreciate  the 
Costlier  Tobaccos  in  Camels. 

THE  BEST  ANSWER  IS  THIS: 

Camels  are  the 
Largest-Selling  Cigarette 
in  America 


Costlier  Tobaccos 
in  a  Matchless  Blend 


iVew?  York. . .  Mrs.  John  W.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Young  Mrs.  Rockefeller's  time  is  crowded 
with  hunting,  polo,  aviation.  She  pilots  a 
low-wing  monoplane. ..takes  frequent 
hops  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  at- 
tend perhaps  a  meet  at  Aiken  or  a  Long 
Island  match.  "Flying  as  much  as  I  do," 
Mrs.  Rockefeller  says,  "takes  healthy 
nerves.  So  I  prefer  Camels  for  steady 
smoking.  Camels  never  jangle  my  nerves!" 

A  few  of  the  women 
of  distinguished  position 
who  prefer  Camels: 


BOSTON: 

CHICAGO: 
BALTIMORE: 
NEW  YORK: 


PHILADELPHIA 


VIRGINIA: 
LOS  ANGELES: 


Mrs.  Powell  Cabot 

Mrs.  J.  Gardner  Coolidge  2nd 

Mrs.  Louis  Swift,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Nicholas  G.  Penniman  III 

Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Carnegie,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Ogden  Hammond,  Jr. 

Miss  Wendy  Morgan 

Mrs.  Howard  F.  Whitney 

Mrs.  Nicholas  Biddle 

Mrs.  Anthony  J.  Drexel  3rd 

Mrs.  Chiswell  Dabney  Langhorne 

Mrs.  Alexander  Black 


Copyright.  1937,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tob.  Co.,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C. 

Camels  are  a  matchless  blend  of  finer,  MORE  EX- 
PENSIVE TOBACCOS— Turkish  and  Domestic. 


STUDIO  "STENOG"  REVEALS  ALL! 


creen 


March 


So  many  times  a  day 


AFTER 


The  graphs  at  left  show  the  average 
germ  reduction  effected  by  Listerine 
Antiseptic  in  repeated  tests.  Five  min- 
utes after  gargling,  tests  showed  germs 
were  reduced  94.6%  on  the  average; 
fifteen  minutes  after,  96.7%;  one  hour 
after,  nearly  80%  on  the  average. 


COUGH  VROP  ^^^^^L 

TAKE  ONE  OF  THESE  RIGHT  ' 
NOW.  IN  A  TEW  SECONDS 
YOU  Will  GET  RELIEF  YOU       ^?  L 
wouldn't  have  BELIEVED    KID  j  E 
CT>\  POSSIBLE 

BY  GEORGE     OF  COURSE  IM  RIGHT. 
YOU  RE  Rl  GHT.  USTERINE  COUGH  DROPS 

MY  THROAT       CONTAIN  SPECIAL 
TEELS  CLEAR    MEDICATION  TO  RELIEVE 
COUGHS  IN 
FT  ■)     SECONDS  Kj  'j) 

THINK  what  it  would  mean  to  you 
and  your  family  to  escape  heavy 
colds  and  their  dangerous  after-effects. 

And  now  the  delightful  Listerine 
treatment  offers  you  that  possibility. 
Listerine  treats  a  cold  for  what  it  is — 
an  acute  local  infection. 

Tests  made  during  a  7-year  study  of 
the  common  cold  reveal  these  remark- 
able results: 

Those  who  gargled  Listerine  Anti- 
septic twice  a  day  had  fewer  colds  and 


milder  colds  than  non-garglers.  More- 
over, the  colds  reached  the  danger 
zone  of  the  lungs  less  frequently  than 
those  of  non-users. 

The  secret  of  Listerine's  success,  we 
believe,  must  be  that  it  reaches  the 
invisible  virus  (bacteria)  that  many 
authorities  say  starts  a  cold,  and  also 
kills  the  mouth -residing  "secondary 
invaders"  that  complicate  a  cold.  Use 
Listerine  this  winter  and  see  for  your- 
self what  it  does  for  you. 


LISTERINE  M  COLDS 


"I'd  be  a  very  Beautiful  Woman 
if  I'd  taken  care  of  my  teeth  and  gums 


Neglect,  Wrong  Care,  Ignorance  of  the  Ipana  Technique 
of  Gum  Massage  -  all  can  bring  about 


"PINK 

TOOTH  BRU! 

SH" 

IPANA  TOOTH  PASTE 


"Yes,  dear  lady,  it's  your 
own  fault.  You  know  that 
—noiv.  You  used  to  have 
teeth  that  glistened,  they 
were  so  ivhite.  And  your 
gums  were  firm  and  strong. 
"Then,  if  you  remember, 
there  was  a  day  when  your  tooth  brush  shoived 
that  first  tinge  of  'pink'— a  warning  that 
comes  sometimes  to  nearly  all  of  us. 

"But  you  said:  'It's  nothing.  Why,  I 
imagine  everyone  notices  the  same  thing 
sooner  or  later.'  And  you  let  it  go  at  that. 

"Foolish  you!  That  was  a  day  important  to 
your  teeth  — important  to  your  beauty.  That 
was  the  day  you  should  have  decided,  'I'm 
going  to  see  my  dentist  right  now'!" 

No  Wise  Woman 
Ignores  "Pink  Tooth  Brush" 

IF  you've  noticed  that  warning  tinge  of 
"pink"  on  your  tooth  brush— see  your  den- 
tist at  once.  For  only  your  dentist  can  tell  you 
when  there's  serious  trouble  ahead.  Probably 
he'll  tell  you  that  your  gums  are  simply  lazy 
—that  they  need  more  work,  more  stimulation 
to  help  keep  them  firm  and  strong. 

Many  a  child  in  grade  school  could  tell 
you  that  often  the  food  we  eat  is  too  soft,  too 
well-cooked  to  give  gums  the  exercise  they 
need.  Realize  this— and  you  understand  why 
modern  dentists  so  frequently  advise  the 
Ipana  Technique  of  gum  massage. 

For  Ipana  is  especially  designed  not  only 
to  clean  teeth  but,  with  massage,  to  help  the 
health  of  your  gums  as  well.  Each  time  you 
brush  your  teeth,  massage  a  little  Ipana  into 
the  gums,  with  forefinger  or  brush.  This 
arouses  circulation  in  the  gums— they  tend 
to  become  stronger,  firmer.  Teeth  are  brighter 
—your  smile  sparkles  with  a  new  loveliness! 
*         *  & 

DOUBLE  DUTY— Perfected  with  the  aid  of  over 
1,000  dentists,  Rubberset's  Double  Duty 
Tooth  Brush  is  especially  designed  to  make 
gum  massage  easy  and  more  effective. 
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Two-fisted  American 
college  student  goes 
to  Oxford!  Oh,  boy, 
here's  a  drama  that 
packs  a  wallop  every 
minute  of  the  way! 


f~  /eat 

A  YANK  AT  OXFORD 


with  LIONEL  BARRYMORE 

Maureen  O'Sullivan  •  Vivien  Leigh 

Edmund  Gwenn  •  Griffith  JoneS  •  From  an  Original  Story  by  John  Monk  Saunders 

Directed  by  JACK  CONWAY  •  Produced  by  MICHAEL  BALCON 

A  METROCOLDWYN-MAYER  PICTURE 
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A  LETTER  FROM  LIZA 


DEAR  BOSS: 
What  with  everybody  else  conducting 
popularity  polls  and  box  office  polls 
and  "ten  bests,"  why  should  I  be  different? 
And  so,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting 
you  with  the  results  of  the  fan  writers 
poll.  After  all,  we  fan  writers  are  the  peo- 
ple who  really  know  the  stars,  we  know 
them  with  their  back  hair  down  and  their 
eye  lashes  in  the  top  drawer. 

On  the  Warner's  lot  Bette  Davis  is  with- 
out a  doubt  our  choice  among  the  girls. 
Bette  is  the  only  star  who  fully  appreciates 
that  dreadful  thing  called  a  "deadline." 
She  is  friendly  and  intelligent  and  not  the 
least  fussy  about  her  stories.  Second  in 
popularity  with  us  is  Olivia  de  Havilland 
who  comes  right  out  in  the  open  and  ad- 
mits she  really  likes  giving  interviews  and 
seeing  her  name  in  print.  And  that  from  a 
star,  dear  Ed.,  is  practically  the  millenium. 
Hugh  Herbert  gets  top  spot  among  the 
men.  The  star  most  of  us  had  rather  lose  a 
check  than  interview  is  Kay  Francis.  Kay 
doesn't  want  publicity,  so  simply  doesn't 
bother  to  cooperate. 

On  the  Paramount  lot  it  is  Claudette 
Colbert  who  is  the  most  popular  with  us 
writers.  Claudette  puts  on  the  charm,  is 
gracious  and  intelligent.  Dorothy  Lamour 
is  the  runner-up.  George  Raft  is  the  most 
popular  of  the  men.  George  likes  to  talk, 
likes  writers,  and  time  means  nothing.  The 
most  unpopular  with  us  among  the  men  are 
Gary  Cooper  and  Bing  Crosby.  Personally, 
we  are  crazy  about  Gary  and  Bing,  both 
of  whom  are  swell  guys,  but  Holy  Mackerel 
and  Jumping  Catfish,  just  try  to  get  a  story 
out  of  them. 

Our  pets  at  Twentieth  Century-Fox  are 
Sonja  Henie  and  Don  Ameche,  both  of 
whom  are  simply  too  good  to  be  true.  Jane 
Withers  is  the  runner  up.  Peter  Loire,  like 
Fred  MacMurray  at  Paramount,  is  very 
poor  copy,  but  the  most  fun.  Those  we 
dodge  at  Twentieth  are  Simone  Simon,  a 
number  one  staller,  and  the  Ritz  Brothers. 
Alice  Faye  is  our  problem  child.  When 
she  is  good  she  is  very,  very  good— and  you 
know  the  rest. 

Out  at  Metro  old  Massa  Gable  has  been 
our  pet  for  a  long  time.  He  and  Bob  Mont- 
gomery are  very  palsy  with  interviewers, 
and  give  out  with  both  a  good  story  and  a 
good  time.  Nelson  Eddy  is  the  guy  we 
avoid.  Nelson  is  very  business  like,  and 
insists  upon  editing  everything  written 
about  him.  Joan  Crawford  and  Norma 
Shearer  are  the  most  popular  of  the  girls 
with  us  because  they  are  friendly  and  help- 
ful and  never  rushed.  Luise  Rainer  is  too 
eccentric  and  hard  to  get.  And  I'm  sure 
you've  heard  rumors  about  Garbo. 

At  RKO  we  writers  practically  drool  at 
the  mouth  when  we  have  a  chance  to  inter- 
view Barbara  Stanwyck,  who  will  sit  right 
down  for  hours  and  figure  out  a  way  for 
you  to  get  your  story— and  your  check. 
Runner-up  is  Ginger  Rogers.  Katharine 
Hepburn  doesn't  bother  with  us,  and  we 
love  not  bothering  with  her.  Cary  Grant  is 
our  favorite  among  the  men.  We'd  rather 
go  hungry  for  weeks  than  tackle  Fred  As- 
taire.  Irene  Dunne,  like  Myrna  Loy  at 
Metro,  is  very  poor  copy,  but  is  so  charm- 
ing and  gay  when  being  interviewed  that 
we  poor  dopes  don't  realize  until  later  that 
we  didn't  get  a  story. 

And  so  now  I  suppose  you  will  send  me 
assignments  on  Garbo,  Hepburn  and  As- 
taire,  but  immediately.  Meanie. 
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Feverish?  Grippy? 

SEE  DOCTOR  AT  ONCE 


MENINGES 

0t»* 


WARNING! 
NEGLECT  A 


DON'T 
COLD! 


Cold  germs  may  go  UP  into  the  sinuses 
or  DOWN  into  ihe  bronchialsand  lungs 
and  lead  to  a  serious  illness.  If  fe- 
verish or  grippy,  see  doctor  at  once? 


TJ 


FOR  "RAW  THROAT 
USE  THIS  "FIRST  AID" 

Doctors  warn  that  colds  can  lead  to  seri- 
ous illness — to  ear  and  sinus  infection, 
and  even  pneumonia.  So  don't  take  a 
chance.  Treat  the  symptoms  of  a  coming 
cold  effectively  and  without  delay!  1/ you 
feel  feverish  or  grippy  see  your  doctor  at  once! 

TAKE  THIS  SIMPLE  PRECAUTION 

Forthe  most  effective  "first  aid,"  kill  the  coldgerms 
that  cause  raw,  dry  throat.  At  the  first  sign  of  a  raw 
throat  cold,  gargle  with  Zonite.  Zonite  does  3  jobs 
for  you:  (1)  Cleanses  mucous  membranes.  (2)  In- 
creases normal  flow  of  curative,  health-restoring 
body  fluids.  (3)  Kills  cold  germs  present  in  the  throat 
as  soon  as  it  comes  in  actual  contact  with  them 

In  a  test  to  find  out  the  germ-killing  powers  of  the 
nine  most  popular,  non-poisonous  antiseptics  on 
the  market,  Zonite  proved  to  be  actually  9.3  times 
more  active  (by  standard  laboratory  tests)  than  the 
next  best  antiseptic  compared!  This  means  economy 
because  you  use  Zonite  diluted!  Zonite  goes  far- 
ther—saves you  money. 

Use  1  teaspoon  of  Zonite  to  one-half  glass  of  water. 
Gargle  every  2  hours.  Zonite  tastes  like  the  medi- 
cine it  really  is.  Soon  your  throat  feels  better. 

DON'T  DELAY —  BE  PREPARED 

Get  Zonite  at  your  druggist  now.  And  at  the  first 
sign  of  rawness  in  your  throat,  start  gargling  at 
once.  But  remember:  If  you  are  feverish,  consult 
your  doctor!  Don't  risk  a  serious  illness. 


ZONITE  IS  9.3  TIMES  MORE 
ACTIVE  THAN  ANY  OTHER 
POPULAR  non-poisonous  ANTISEPTIC 
by     standard     laboratory  tests 


GARGLE  WITH 
ZONITE  AT  FIRST 
SIGN  OF  A  COLD! 


CHECKERS — Fine.  Horse-racing  is  the  theme, 
with  Stu  Erwiii  crazy  about  the  nags  and  Una 
Merkel,  the  woman  he  loves,  feeling  just  the  op- 
posite about  them.  However,  Jane  Withers  proves 
a  canny  bringer-together  of  these  noncompatibles, 
and  all's  well  that  ends  well. 

CITY  GIRL — Good.  The  denouement  of  this 
brisk,  melodramatic  film  story  is  that  Crime  does 
not  Pay,  even  though  the  young  and  beautiful 
waitress  in  this  story  has  a  fine  time  while  pursuing 
the  rather  nefarious  ways  of  city  racketeers.  Cast 
includes  Ricardo  Cortez,  Phyllis  Brooks,  Robert 
Wilcox. 

_  CHANGE  OF  HEART— Good.  An  amusing 
little  tale  that  you  should  be  able  to  accept  in  an 
amicable  frame  of  mind  if  served  to  you  on  a 
double  bill.   Gloria  Stuart  and   Michael  Whalen 

(a  golf  enthusiast)  are  the  handsome  young  mar- 
ried pair  whose  breakup  and  subsequent  reconcilia- 
tion furnish  the  nucleus  of  the  plot. 

CRASHING  HOLLYWOOD— Fine.  A  lively 
tale  of  Hollywood,  in  which  the  industry  takes  a 
good-natured  ribbing.  The  dialogue  is  breezy  and 
the  comedy  spontaneous  and  really  funny,  with 
the  plot  revolving  around  an  amateur  script  writer 
who  gets  messed  up  with  a  gang  of  crooks.  (Lee 
Tracy,  John  Woodbury,  Paul  Guilfoyle,  Lee 
Patrick.) 

DAUGHTER  OF  SHANGHAI— Fair.  This 
sensational  meller  serves  as  a  come-back  for  the 
magnetic  Anna  May  Wong,  and  all  we  can  say 
is  that  Anna  deserves  better  film  fare  unless  she 
wants  to  make  a  quick  exit.  The  plot  concerns  the 
breaking  up  of  an  alien  smuggling  ring  and  in 
the  cast  are  Chas.  Bickford  and  Evelyn  Brent. 

HOUSE  OF  MYSTERY,  THE— Good.  All 
lovers  of  good  detective  story  films  should  enjoy 
this  yarn  centering  around  Jack  Holt,  a  plain 
clothes  man  who  gets  in  wrong  with  his  co-workers 
because  of  the  publicity  he  receives  while  plugging 
a  vice  crusade.  There's  a  missing  necklace,  too ! 
(Beverly  Roberts,  Marjorie  Gateson.) 

I'LL  TAKE  ROMANCE— Good.  It's  too  bad 
we  can't  say  "excellent"  when  referring  to  this 
latest  Grace  Moore  opus,  but  alack-a-day,  we 
can't !  Grace  sings  beautifully  and  Melvyn  Douglas 
gives  a  good  characterization  of  the  persistent 
wooer,  while  Stuart  Erwin  is  delightful  as  usual 
while  keeping  the  plot  on  a  lighter  key,  but  when 
all's  said  and  done,  the  film  is  not  one  of  Grace's 
best. 

I  MET  MY  LOVE  AGAIN— Good.  In  which 
our  lovely  heroine,  Joan  Bennett,  jilts  Henry 
Fonda  and  elopes  to  Paris  with  a  handsome  young 
rake  who  causes  her  many  a  heartache  before  he 
dies,  leaving  her  duly  remorseful  and  with  a 
daughter  to  rear.  Ten  years  later  she  returns  and 
eventually,  after  several  bitter  experiences,  re- 
captures Fonda's  interest. 

JURY'S  SECRET,  THE— Fine.  A  good  study 
of  the  dangers  of  circumstantial  evidence.  When 
Kent  Taylor,  a  ghost  writer  for  a  newspaper 
publisher,  murders  his  boss,  a  young  stevedore 
is  falsely  accused  and,  ironically  enough,  Taylor 
serves  on  the  jury  at  his  trial.  The  story  works 
out  to  an  interesting  and  logical  conclusion.  (Fay 
Wray,  Fritz  Leiber.) 


Gloria  Stuart,  Del- 
mar  Watson  and 
Michael  Whalen 
aren't  letting  a  little 
thing  like  "Change 
of  Heart"  effect  their 
sense  of  humor. 


LOVE  ON  A  BUDGET 

— Good.  Another  episode 
(full  length  feature,  of 
course)  in  the  life  of  that 
so-called  typical  American 
family,  the  Joneses,  with 
Spring  Byington,  Jed 
Prouty,  Shirley  Deane  and 
Russell  Gleason  again  in 
the  cast.  This  one  is  woven 
around  the  problems  of 
Shirley  and  Russell  when 
their  honeymoon  is  over. 
Alan  Dinehart  is  a  new 
and  pleasant  addition  to 
the  cast. 

MAN-PROOF — Fair.  That's  what  Myrna  Loy 
thought  she  was  when  Rosalind  Russell,  the  society 
deb,  stole  handsome  Walter  Pidgeon  right  from 
under  her  eyes,  but,  alas,  it  wasn't  so  and  Myrna 
makes  a  great  effort .  to  redeem  Walter  only  to 
find  that  she  really  loves  Franchot  Tone  after  all. 
The  romance  gets  a  bit  complicated,  but  women 
will  adore  it. 

OLD  BARN  DANCE,  THE— Good.  Gene 
Autry,  the  personable  western  star  who  sings  so 
well  is  cast  as  a  horse  dealer  who,  when  his  busi- 
ness takes  a  nose  dive,  gets  a  radio  contract  in 
order  to  promote  another,  which  turns  out  to  be 
a  phoney.  The  rugged  plot  gets  highly  exciting  at 
this  point,  but  not  too  rugged  to  keep  romance 
out,  the  romance  being  Helen  Valkis  in  this  case. 

PENROD  AND  HIS  TWIN  BROTHER— 

Good.  Another  of  Booth  Tarkington's  pleasing  stories 
of  adolescents,  with  the  Mauch  twins  cast  in  the 
title  roles,  and  doing  a  neat  job  thereby.  A  little 
colored  youth  called  Philip  Hurlic  makes  himself 
quite  irresistible  during  the  "cops  and  robbers" 
type  of  plot,'  and  Spring  Byington  and  Frank 
Craven  are  fine  in  their  roles  as  parents. 

PATIENT  IN  ROOM  18— So-so.  What  they 
call  a  "whodunit"  film,  but  it  will  take  a  great 
deal  of  detecting  in  this  case,  not  because  the 
mystery  is  subtly  conceived,  BUT  because  it  is 
so  sadly  muddled.  Even  a  good  cast  (Ann  Sheri- 
dan, Patric  Knowles,  Harland  Tucker,  etc.,)  can't 
raise  your  blood  pressure  when  viewing  this. 

PRESCRIPTION   FOR   ROMANCE— Good. 

This  is  entertainment  of  the  bright,  breezy,  frothy 
type  which  generally  makes  pleasant  film  fare.  The 
story  concerns  a  debonair  swindler  (on  the  screen 
these  enemies  of  society  are  always  debonair)  and 
an  equally  attractive  detective  who  is  in  pursuit 
of  him.  (Wendy  Barrie,  Mischa  Auer,  Kent 
Taylor.) 

ROSALIE — Good.  Nelson  Eddy  sings  and 
Eleanor  Powell  dances  in  this  one,  so  everybody 
should  be  happy !  Especially  since  its  an  ultra- 
lavish  musical,  with  a  plot  that  includes  a  Princess 
made  unhappy  by  the  Revolution  and  a  West 
Point  cadet  who  supplies  the  happy  ending.  Frank 
Morgan,  Ray  Bolger  and  Edna  May  Oliver  supply 
the  laughs. 

SHE'S    GOT    EVERYTHING— Just  so-so. 

When  Ann  Sothern,  the  impoverished  but  beauti- 
ful heroine,  and  Gene  Raymond,  the  smooth  young 
coffee  magnate,  start  quarreling  lustily  throughout 
the  first  four  or  five  reels,  you  know  darn  well 
they'll  end  up  in  each  other's  arms.  (Victor  Moore, 
Helen  Broderick.) 

WISE  GIRL — So-so.  New  York's  supposedly 
daffy  Greenwich  Village  provides  the  setting  for 
this  equally  daffy  farce.  The  plot  concerns  wealthy 
Miriam  Hopkins  who  goes  there  to  reclaim  two 
orphaned  relatives  from  a  poverty-stricken  artist, 
Walter  Abel.  You  know  the  end,  of  course! 

YOU'RE  A  SWEETHEART— Fine.  A  back- 
stage musical  with  Alice  Faye  the  Pollyanna  type 
of  prima  donna  and  George  Murphy  the  bogus 
millionaire  who'd  like  to  save  the  show  but  can't, 
lie  does  fall  in  love  with  Alice,  though,  and  that 
provides  opportunity  for  much  romantic  singing 
and  dancing.  In  for  the  laughs  are  Andy  Devine, 
Frank  Jenks  and  Charles  Winninger. 


Gargle  with  Zonite 
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A 


gallant  with  the  ladies  . . .  beloved 
by  every  belle  in  all  of  New  Orleans 
.  .  .  feared  by  those  rats  of  the  Seven 
Seas  ...  his  bold,  bad  buccaneers 
Jean  Lafitte...the  gayest  lad  who  ever 
sailed  beneath  the  Skull  and  Cross 
bones  lives  again  in  the  grandest 
historical  romance  ever  to  swing 
across  the  screen... Cecil  B. 
DeMille's  flaming  adven- 
ture-epic . . . "THE 
BUCCANEER."  In  the 
thrilling  role  of  the 
dashing  gentleman 
pirate,  who  took  / 


•■to 


time  out  from  his  pirateering  and  his 
romancing  to  help  Andrew  Jackson 
win  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  and 
save  America  from  the  British  .  .  . 
Fredric  March  reaches  new  heights 
of  screen  adventure.   As  the  little 
Dutch  girl  whose  love  forced  the 
dashing  pirate  to  strike  his 
flag  .  .  .  Franciska  Gaal, 
beautiful  new  Paramount 
star  discovery,  makes 
k     a  fitting  team-mate  for 
that  gentleman  pirate 
\     Capt.  Jean  Lafitte. 


Adolph  Zukor  presents  "\ 

fa  Cecil  B.  DeMille 

PRODUCTION 

FREDRIC  MARCH 

THE  BUCCANEER' 

with  Franciska  Gaal 

Akim  Tamiroff  •  Margot  Grahame 
Walter  Brennan 
Ian  Keith  •  Anthony  Quinn 
Douglass  Dumbrille  •  Beulah  Bondi 
Robert  Barrat    •   Hugh  Sothern 
Louise  Campbell  •  Evelyn  Keyes 

Directed  by  Cecil  B.  DeMille 

A  Paramount  Picture 

Screen  Play  by  Edwin  Justus  Mayer,  Harold  Lamb  and  C.  Gardner  Sullivan  •  Based  on  an  Adaptation  by  Jeanie  Macpherson  of  "Lafitte  the  Pirate"  by  Lyle  Saxon 
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William  Powell  and 
Annabella  in  "Tiie 
Baroness    and  the 
Butler." 
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Life  Among  The  Players  Be= 
ntensely  Sharpened 
When  They  Are  Before 
The  Cameras. 
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l\JOW  that  the  holidays  have  come  and 
*  ^  gone  people  are  beginning  to  settle 
back  to  normal,  even  if  the  studios  are  still 
in  a  slump. 

At  Warner  Brothers 
nrHERE  are  big  pictures  going  out  here. 

"The  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood"  star- 
ring Errol  Flynn  and  Olivia  DeHavilland, 
with  Basil  Rathbone  featured;  "Food  for 
Scandal"  starring  Carole  Lombard  and 
Fernand  Gravet;  and  "Men  Are  Such  Fools" 
starring  Wayne  Morris  and  Priscilla  Lane. 

On  the  "Food  for  Scandal"  set  there  is 
much  hilarity,  as  there  always  is  on  any 
set  where  Lombard  works.  And  Gravet,  too, 
is  a  convivial  soul  who  speaks  English  with 
only  a  slight  French  accent. 

Miss  Lombard  is  in  a  black  velvet  eve- 
ning gown  which  is  held  up  by  only  a  few 
scant  straps  which  aid  the  gown  in  display- 
ing plenty  of  glamour.  She  has  just  been 
entertaining  Ralph  Bellamy  at  dinner. 
Ralph  has  been  trying  to  propose  to  her 
but  Gravet,  as  the  butler  (of  noble  birth), 
keeps  interrupting  because  he  (Gravet)  is 
in  love  with  Carole  and  doesn't  want  any- 
one else  monkeying  around.  Not  even 
Gable. 

Right  now  in  his  suit  with  satin  knee 
breeches  and  a  white  wig  he  is  sitting  in  an 
easy  chair  in  the  living  room,  with  one  shoe 
off,  rubbing  his  foot.  And  this  is  OK,  too, 
because  no  less  an  authority  than  Joan 
Crawford  has  said  it's  all  right  to  say  your 


foot  hurts  but  it  sounds  perfectly  lousy  to 
say  your  feet  hurt. 

They  have  been  arguing  about  the  way 
he  has  behaved  while  serving  the  dinner. 
Suddenly  he  rises,  kisses  her  ardently  and 
holds  her  in  his  arms  for  a  moment.  I'm 
sure  he'd  hold  her  longer  if  it  wasn't  for 
the  Hays  office.  And  if  he  didn't  he'd  be 
crazy.  She  stops  struggling  momentarily  and 
then  gives  in. 

"If  you'd  only  stay  like  this,"  he  whispers. 
"This  is  the  first  honest  thing  you've  done 
since  I've  known  you. 

She  breaks  away  from  him  uncertainly, 
almost  dazedly,  then  composes  herself.  "Get 
out,  Rene,"  she  orders. 

"Now  don't  start  that  again,"  he  begins. 

That  was  the  worst  thing  he  could  have 
said  because  it  infuriates  her.  "Get  out!" 
she  screams,  her  anger  mounting.  "Get  out! 
Get  out  of  here!  Have  I  got  to  have  you 
forever  around  making  a  fool  of  me.  I 
don't  want  to  see  you  again.  I  don't  want 
to  hear  you  again.  Take  that  pop-eyed 
hobo  assistant  of  yours  and  get  out." 

"All  right,"  he  comes  back  at  her  furi- 
ously, "I'll  get  out.  But  I'll  do  just  what 
you  don't  want  me  to  do.  I'm  going  back  to 
Paris.  Goodbye!" 

With  those  fe%v  well  chosen  words  he 
strides  angrily  towards  the  door.  But  when 
he  is  halfway  to  the  kitchen  he  stops  sud- 
denly, whirls  around,  comes  back,  grabs  her 
fiercely  and  plants  a  voluptuous  kiss  full 
on  her  mouth.  Then  he  turns  and  dashes 
out  of  the  room  as  Carole  watches  him  in 
a  daze. 

When  the  scene  is  finished  Carole  comes 
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Make  a  ^SSy  start 

and  swing  over  to  a  FRESH  cigarette 


"You  would  take 
I'm  going  back  east. 
"How  you  goin»?" 
"Flyina-TWA,"  I 


screeching  over  to  say  "hello."  "Hello, 
nothing,"  I  retort  sulkily.  "The  only  time 
I  ever  see  you  is  when  I  run  into  you  on  a 
set  every  third  or  fourth  month." 

"Well,  as  soon  as  I  finish  this  master- 
piece," she  says,  "I'm  going  to  take  a  long 
vacation  and  you  can  come  out  for  dinner 
every  night  if  that's  what  you're  hinting 
for." 

a  vacation  just  when 
I  snap, 
she  asks, 
tell  her. 

"That's  the  best  way,"  she  nods.  "I  went 
that  way  last  time.  Well,  anyhow,  give  me 
a  ring  when  you  get  back  and  maybe  I'll 
sti!l  be  vacationing.  And  here's  something 
to  speed  you  on  your  way,"  she  adds,  giving 
me  a  lovelv  goodbye  kiss— but  not  so 
voluptuous  as  Mr.  Gravet  had  just  given 
her. 

However,  I  suppose  when  a  movie  queen 
kisses  you— one  can't  be  too  captious  about 
the  kind  of  kiss  it  is. 

"Robin  Hood,"  like  Tennyson's  brook, 
goes  on  and  on.  Olivia  isn't  working  today 
(and  it's  not  because  she's  getting  over  the 
holidays,  either,  smarty  pants)  but  Errol  is 
and  so  is  Hollywood  Host  No.  i— Mr.  Rath- 
bone. 

I  can  remember  when  Mr.  Rathbone 
played  a  gigolo  to  Doris  Keane  in  "The 
Czarina"  years  ago  and  such  a  helpless  little 
man  he  was  in  the  toils  of  a  woman.  But 
that  was  fifteen  years  ago  and  Mr.  Rathbone 
isn't  a  helpless  little  man  any  more.  If 
women  have  had  their  way  with  him  (on 
the  stage  and  screen,  I  mean)  each  has 
taught  him  something  and  now— well,  all  / 
have  to  say  is  "Heaven  help  the  dame  who 
falls  into  his  toils!" 

In  this  scene  he  is  dressed  up  like  a 
cardinal  and  he  is  leading  a  band  of  rough- 
necks or  soldiers  against  some  sort  of  castle. 
Errol  is  running  up  a  flight  of  stone  steps 
when  the  heavy  oaken  gates  are  burst  open 
and  in  plops  Mr.  Rathbone  with  his  motley 
crew.  Errol  pauses,  fits  an  arrow  to  his 
bow  (and  I  think  that's  a  much  better 
maxim  than  "hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star/' 
I  mean,  "Fit  an  arrow  to  your  bow."  It 
gets  quicker  results  even  though  it  may 
not  be  as  poetic  and  spiritual).  Zing!  goes 
the  arrow  and  lodges  in  the  gatepost.  The 
men  pause  a  moment  and  start  towards  him 
again 

right  beside  the  first  one 

Let  me  tell  you  Mr.  Flynn  shoots  a  mean 
arrow  and  don't  for  one  moment  think 
there's   any   trick  photography   about  all 


Zing!  goes  another  arrow  and  lodges 


Jean    Dixon    and    Irene   Dunne  keep 
things     humming    in     "The     Joy  of 
Loving." 


Fresh  Star 

Salesgirl  in  a  department  store,  Joy  Hodges 
made  a  fresh  start.  Landed  in  the  movies! 
Starred  in  "  Merry-Go-Round  of  1938"! 
Now  charms  Broadway  in  "I'd  Rather  Be 
Right"!  Joy's  fresh  start  made  a  new  star 
who  brought  fresh  joy  to  millions. 


YOU'LL  miss  a  lot  in  life  if  you 
stay  in  the  rut  of  old  habits  and 
never  risk  a  FRESH  start.  Take 
your  cigarette,  for  instance.  If  your 
present  brand  is  often  dry  or  soggy, 
don't  stay  "spliced"  to  that  stale 
number  just  because  you're  used  to  it. 

Make  a  fresh  start  by  swinging  over  to 
FRESH,  Double-Mellow  Old  Golds . . .  the 
cigarette  that's  tops  in  tobacco  quality 
.  .  .  brought  to  you  in  the  pink  of  smok- 
ing condition  by  Old  Gold's  weather- 
tight,  double  Cellophane  package. 

That  extra  jacket  of  Cellophane  brings 
you  Old  Gold's  prize  crop  tobaccos  with 
all  their  rich,  full  flavor  intact.  Those 
two  gate  crashers,  dampness  and  dry- 
ness, can  never  muscle  in  on  that  double- 
sealed,  climate-proof  O.G.  package. 

It's  never  too  late  for  better  smoking! 
Make  a  FRESH  start  with  those  always 
FRESH  Double-Mellow  Old  Golds. 

TUNE  I N  on  Old  Gold's  Hollywood  Screenscoops,  Tues. 
and  Thurs.  nights,  Columbia  Network,  Coast-to-Coast 


Here's  why  the  O.G.  package  keeps  'em  fresh 


I  tiller  <  Vllopluini  Inekel 
(  >|ien-  l  l  "III  1  lie  It'll  loin, 

sealing  the  Top 

    _..  __     _._ 

The  Inner  Jacket  Opens 
at  the  Top, 
sealing  the  Bottom 

Copyright,  1938,  by  P.  Lorillard  Co.,  Inc. 
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WHICH  COLOR  WILL  BE 
YOUR  LUCKY  STAR  ? 


TAWNY  RACHEL 


NATURAL 


See  how  one  of  these  ten  thrilling  new  face  powder  colors 
will  win  you  new  radiance,  new  compliments,  new  luck! 


Doesn't  it  make  you  happy  to  get  that  second 
look  from  others— that  interested  glance  which 
says:  "You  look  stunning!"? 

But  maybe  you  haven't  heard  a  compli- 
ment on  your  skin  in  a  month.  Be  honest 
with  yourself— have  you?  If  not— did  you  ever 
wonder  why? 

But  don't  be  too  quick  to  blame  yourself— 
when  maybe  it's  not  you,  but  your  face  pow- 
der that's  at  fault.  For  you  know  that  the 
wrong  powder  color  can  actually  hide  your 
best  points  instead  of  bringing  them  out  and 
giving  you  a  lift. 

"Why,  my  face  powder  isn't  like  that,"  you 
say.  But  how  do  you  know  it  isn't?  For  there's 
only  one  way  to  find  out.  See  with  your  own 
eyes  the  electrifying  change  that  comes  over 
your  skin  when  you  apply  a  lifelike,  friendly, 
flattering  color. 

Where  is  this  transforming  color?  It's  in 
one  of  the  ten  glorifying  new  shades  of  Lady 
Esther  Face  Powder.  But  you  don't  have  to 


buy  these  colors  to  find  which  one  may  be 
your  lucky  star. 

For  I  will  send  you  all  ten,  free  and  post- 
paid, because  I'm  so  anxious  to  help  you  help 
yourself. 

Let  me  help  you  find  your  co/or 

When  my  gift  arrives— try  on  every  shade.  Try 
each  one  carefully.  Then  STOP  at  the  one  and 
only  color  which  whispers,  "I  am  yours.  See 
what  I  do  for  you.  Look  how  I  make  your 
eyes  shine.  And  how  dreamy  soft  I  leave  your 
skin!"  You'll  see  how  the  color  seems  to 
spring  from  within  . . .  it's  so  natural,  so  life- 
like, so  much  a  part  of  you. 

Have  you  a  lucky  penny? 

Here's  how  a  penny  postcard  will  bring  you 
luck.  It  will  bring  you  FREE  and  postpaid  all 
ten  shades  of  Lady  Esther  Face  Powder,  and 
a  generous  tube  of  Lady  Esther  Four  Purpose 
Face  Cream.  Mail  the  coupon  today. 


Francis  Lederer  as  "The  Lone  Wolf" 
steals  jewels  for  the  beautiful  princess 
^Frances  Drake. 


this.  I  was  right  there  and  saw  him  shoo*, 
those  arrows  with  the  men  crowding 
through  the  gates  at  the  time.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  believe  he  actually  did 
slay  a  wild  boar  with  an  arrow  when  the 
troupe  was  on  location. 

The  third  picture  out  here  is  "Men  Are 
Such  Fools"  and  I  do  hope  and  trust  there 
is  nothing  prophetic  in  the  title  because 
Wayne  Morris  and  Priscilla  Lane,  who  have 
the  leads,  have  just  announced  their  en- 
gagement. Of  course,  that  was  last  week 
and  by  the  time  you  read  this  Wayne  will 
undoubtedly  be  wondering  who  Priscilla  is 
and  where  he  met  her  when  anyone  men- 
tions her  name.  He's  nothing  but  Casanova 
brought  up-to-date  with  a  1938  grin. 

But  to  get  back  to  our  mutton.  He  and 
Priscilla  are  already  married  (in  the  pic- 
ture) and  it's  New  Year's  eve  or  something 
and  they're  supposed  to  be  entertaining  a 
gang  of  people,  but  Priscilla  isn't  waiting 
for  them  when  they  reach  the  restauram 
where  she  was  supposed  to  meet  them  (she 
had  been  detained  somewhere  on  business 
—but  what  kind  of  business  I  don't  know). 
Wayne  is  furious,  calls  her  on  the  phone, 
doesn't  get  much  satisfaction  and  goes  back 
to  his  table  where  Johnny  (Dimples)  Davis, 
Carol  Landis  and  Penny  Singleton  are  wait- 
ing for  him,  along  with  all  the  others. 

Carol  pushes  a  drink  at  him.  "Better 
drink  up,  Jimmy,"  she  admonishes  him. 
"We're  one  up  on  you." 

"They  still  keeping  her,  Jimmy?"  Johnny 
asks. 

"Keeping  her!  !  !"  Wayne  explodes  and 
I  don't  blame  him  because  Mr.  Davis  has 
no  business  making  any  such  inferences,  re- 
gardless of  the  script  and  I  don't  know  what 
the  Hays  office  could  have  been  thinking  of 
to  pass  such  a  line.  It  will  be  deleted  in 
all  foreign  countries,  including  the  Scan- 
dinavian. 

"Hey,"  says  Wayne  to  me  a  few  minutes 
later,  "what  about  that  poker  game  we 
were  going  to  have  at  your  house?  You 
won  all  our  money  the  last  time  we  played 
and  we  want  it  back." 

"What  about  that  interview  we  were  go- 
ing to  have  at  your  house?"  I  counter. 

"We  can  have  it  over  the  poker  table," 
he  grins  and  turns  to  Davis.  "You  can  come 
too,  Johnny.  We'll  have  eats  at  his  house, 
drinks  at  his  house  and  line  our  pockets 
at  his  house." 

"Yeah,"  I  sneer  to  Davis.  "Hitch  your 
wagon  to  a  star.  That  guy  provides  for 
everything  except  paying  the  bills." 

"What  are  you  kicking  about?"  Wayne 
grins  again.  "You  get  the  benefit  of  our 
company,  don't  you?  And  please  have  it 


 1 

( You  can  paste  this  on  a  penny  postcard)  (40)  i 

Lady  Esther,  7162  West  65th  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  1] 

I  want  to  find  my  "lucky"  shade  of  face  powder.  Please  send  me  your  10  new  shades  5 

free  and  postpaid,  also  a  tube  of  your  Four  Purpose  Face  Cream.  'j 

Name   \ 

Address   j 

City  State   jj 

(If  you  live  in  Canada,  write  Lady  Esther,  Toronto,  Ont.)  Ij 
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before  you  go  away.  TWA  just  phoned  and 
asked  me  to  leave  you  enough  to  pay  for 
your  ticket." 

People  can  talk  about  writers  being 
grasping  but  I  have  never  seen  anything  to 
equal  this  guy.  You  remember  only  a  lew 
months  ago,  when  he  had  only  made  two 
pictures,  I  told  you  how  he  promoted  a 
deep  sea  fishing  trip  for  himself  at  the 
studio's  expense,  just  by  posing  for  a  few 
pictures. 

There  is  one  other  picture  working  here 
— "Penrod's  Double  Trouble,"  but  the 
Mauch  twins  aren't  working  today  and  the 
scene  isn't  very  important  so  there's  no  use 
taking  up  space  with  it. 

On   the   Universal  Lot 

DEANNA  DURBIN  is  working  in  her 
new  picture,  "Mad  About  Music,"  here. 
Gail  Patrick  is  her  mother,  a  famous  movie 
star.  But,  on  account  of  her  glamour,  it 
can't  be  known  Gail  has  a  halfgrown 
daughter.  So  Deanna  is  in  a  convent  in 
Switzerland— or  somewhere.  She  falls  in  love 
with  a  little  boy  (or  half-grown  kid,  rather) 
and  tells  the  heads  of  the  convent  she  has 
to  get  leave  to  meet  her  father.  When  they 
check  on  her  she  grabs  Herbert  Marshall 
and  pretends  he's  her  father.  Then  she  tells 
Herbert  how  terrible  it  is  she  can  never 
see  her  mother. 

So  chivalrous  Herbie's  indignation  is 
aroused,  he  pretends  to  be  her  father  and 
then  takes  her  to  the  hotel  where  Gail  is 
stopping  and  that's  where  I  come  in. 
Deanna  doesn't  want  to  be  caught  in  an- 
other lie  and  she  knows  her  mother's  room 
will  be  full  of  newspaper  reporters  and 
everything  is  in  a  fine  mess.  Franklyn  Pang- 
born  is  the  manager  of  the  hotel  and  he  has 
orders  not  to  disturb  Gail.  For  my  money, 
Mr.  P  is  one  of  the  funniest  comics  on  the 
screen  and  the  best  part  of  it  all  is  he 
only  plays  bits  so  you  never  get  tired  of 
him  and  ahvays  leave  the  theatre  wishing 
you'd  seen  more  of  him— which  is  much 
better  than  seeing  too  much  and  getting 
tired. 

At  Paramount 
'"THERE  is  only  one  picture  shooting  at 
*■  this  studio— "Bluebeard's  Eighth  Wife" 
starring  Claudette  Colbert  and  Gary 
Cooper.  Mr.  C  is  asleep  as  usual  and  Miss 
C  is  having  her  hair  fixed.  Mr.  Lubitsch  is 
pacing  up  and  down  like  a  caged  animal. 
An  air  of  tenseness  pervades  the  set,  which 
seems  all  the  stranger  to  me  a  few  minutes 
later  when  I  watch  the  scene  being  played 


Franchot    Tone    kisses    the    spot  for 
Gladys   George  in   "Love  is   a  Head- 
ache." 


HERE'S  ONE  IOB  THAT  DIDN'T 
LEAD  TO  LOVE . . . 


HIRED! 


FIRED! 


No  girl  who  offends 

with  underarm  odor  succeeds 

in  her  job  —  or  with  men  . . . 

A  new  job— new  friends— new  chances 
for  romance!  How  Ann  did  want  her 
new  boss  to  like  her!  Bachelors  as  nice  as 
Bill  S  were  very  hard  to  find! 

Ann  was  pretty— Ann  was  smart! 
"Someone  I'd  be  proud  of,"  Bill  thought. 
So  he  asked  Ann  out  to  his  club. 

The  night  was  glamorous  and  the 
music  was  good— but  Bill's  interest  died 
with  the  very  first  dance.  Ann  had 
thought  a  hath  alone  could  keep  her 
sweet— and  one  hint  of  underarm  odor 
was  enough  for  Bill.  Others  in  the  office 


noticed,  too.  Ann  lost  the  job  she  wanted 
—the  job  that  might  have  led  to  love. 

It's  foolish  for  a  girl  in  business— a  girl 
in  love— ever  to  risk  offending!  It's  so 
easy  to  stay  fresh  with  Mum!  Remember, 
a  bath  only  takes  care  of  odor  that's  past 
—but  Mum  prevents  odor  to  come! 

MUM  IS  QUICK!  In  just  half  a  minute, 
Mum  gives  you  all-day-long  protection. 

MUM  IS  SAFE!  Mum  can't  harm  any  kind 
of  fabric.  And  Mum  won't  irritate  your 
skin,  even  after  underarm  shaving. 

MUM  IS  SURE!  Mum  does  not  stop  health- 
ful perspiration,  but  it  does  stop  every 
trace  of  odor.  Remember,  no  girl  who  of- 
fends with  underarm  odor  can  ever  win 
out  with  men.  Always  use  Mum! 


NO  BATH  PROTECTS  YOU  LIKE  A  BATH  PLUS  MUM 


MY  BATH  ONLY  TAKES 
CARE  OF  PAST 
PERSPIRATION  BUT 
MUM  PREVENTS 
ODOR  TO  COME! 


For  Sanitary  Napkins — 

No  worries  or  embarrass- 
ment when  you  use  Mum 
this  way.  Thousands  do,  be- 
cause it's  SAFE  and  SURE. 


TAKES  THE  ODOR  OUT  OF  PERSPIRATION 


Silver  Screen 


i  i 


FREE  TRIAL  I 


Have  that  even,  golden 

TAN 

that  enhances  your  beauty! 

A BEAUTIFUL,  golden  brown  body 
i  may  be  yours  regardless  of  where 
you  live  or  what  the  weather! 
No  need  to  wait  for  a  vacation  or 
sunny  week-ends  at  the  beach  and 
then  perhaps  burn  your  winter-sensi- 
tive skin  to  a  painful  lobster  red!  Now 
you  can  get  your  lovely,  attractive  tan 
quickly  yet  without  burning,  with  the 
new  Health-Ray  Sun  Lamp. 

Men  Prefer  a  Healthy  Tan 

■  Your  personal  appearance  is  either  a  distinct 
social  asset  or  a  handicap.  In  a  recent  survey,  95% 
of  the  men  questioned,  named  "good  health"  as 
one  of  the  three  main  feminine  attributes  that  ap- 
pealed to  them.  Start  now  to  accumulate  that 
healthy  bronze  tone  that  attracts  admiring  glances 
and  is  the  envy  of  your  friends.  A  daily  sunbath 
in  the  privacy  of  your  own  home  will  keep  you 
looking  as  though  you  spent  every  day  in  the 
seashore  sunshine — yet  there  will  be  no  "bathing 
suit  pattern"  in  white  across  your  shoulders ! 

Beauty  Is  Built  on  Health 

■  Your  daily  bath  with  ultra  violet  rays  does  far 
more  than  enhance  your  beauty,  these  rays  actually 
help  to  increase  youthful  energy  and  vitality  and 
to  stimulate  glandular  functions.  They  are  a  great 
aid  in  some  forms  of  skin  disease,  in  destroying 
germ  life,  and  in  building  up  resistance  to  the 
common  cold. 

4  TIMES  AS  POWERFUL  AS  SUMMER  SUN! 

■  Now  Health  Ray  has  made  a  really  high 
quality,  genuine  carbon-arc  sun  lamp  available  at 
a  price  within  the  reach  of  all — $7.95.  In  15  min- 
utes with  your  Health  Ray  lamp  you  can  get  the 
equivalent  ultra-violet  radiation  of  an  hour  in 
summer  sunshine. 

■  Compact,  convenient,  easy  to  operate.  Tested 
by  the  Electrical  Testing  Laboratories  of  New 
York,  and  fully  guaranteed,  this  lamp  will  be  one 
of  the  greatest  investments  you  ever  made! 

TEST  IT  AT  OUR  EXPENSE! 

■  We  want  you  to  experience  the  remarkable 
benefits  the  perfected  HEALTH  RAY  SUN 
LAMP  brings.  We  offer  you  FREE  use  for  7  days 
in  your  own  home  ...  7  days  works  wonders  in 
the  way  you  look  and  feel!  Then  if  you  decide  to 
keep  it,  it  is  yours  for  the  remarkable  new  low 
price  of  $7.95.  Pay  as  little  as  one  dollar  down 
payment.  Health  Ray  Mfg.  Co.,  Deep  River,  Conn. 

INEXPENSIVE  HEALTH  INSURANCE 
FOR  EVERY  MEMBER  OF  YOUR  FAMILY 

$^00 
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DEPOSIT 
BUYS 
IT! 


DON'T  WAIT!    MAIL  COUPON  NOW! 


HEALTH   RAY   MFG.   CO.,  Inc. 
613  Elm  Street,  Deep  River,  Conn. 

Send  me  full  details  of  your  special  FREE 
TRIAL  OFFER  on  Health  Ray  Sun  Lamp. 

Name  . 


Please  write  Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss 


Address . 
City 


State_ 


This  is  NOT  an  order— Ship  NOTHING  C.  O.  £>..'  J 
Copyright  1937  Health  Ray  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 


because  it  is  one  of  the  gayest  in  the  pic- 
tine.  Tears  behind  a  smile,  tension  behind 
a  laugh.  There's  Hie  for  you. 

You  wanna  know  what  this  is  all  about? 
Well,  pay  attention.  Gary  is  a  multi-multi- 
millionaire (had  I  but  a  tenth  of  the  dough 
that  guy  has  been  heir  to  in  his  pictures 
my  name  would  be  a  byword  around  the 
world  instead  of  merely  from  Vance  to 
Poplar  in  Memphis). 

Gary  has  been  married  seven  times  before 
and  always  in  a  businesslike  (not  to  say 
gentlemanly)  manner  settles  an  annual  in- 
come on  his  wives,  of  $50,000.  Claudette  is 
No.  8  and  she  doesn't  like  the  set-up  one 
little  bit.  Although  she  is  married  to  him 
she  is  determined  to  teach  him  a  lesson  and 
bring  him  to  time.  Wife  in  Name  Only 
and  all  that  rot.  And  she  demands  $100,000, 
too!  If  I  were  Gary  I'd  tell  her  to  go  jump 
in  the  lake.  Well,  maybe  I  am  being  a 
little  hasty  about  this  business  because 
Claudette  gets  $165,000  a  picture,  which 
only  lasts  a  few  weeks,  and  Gary's  getting 
her  for  $100,000  a  year  indefinitely.  Besides 
all  this,  it  begins  to  look  like  I'm  never 
going  to  be  a  multi-millionaire  or  even  a 
plain  millionaire  so  I'm  getting  all  steamed 
up  about  nothing. 

With  Gary,  it's  different.  He's  got  her  and 
he's  got  to  win  her.  He  chooses  the  worst 
way  in  the  world  to  go  about  it,  though.  He 
sings!  And  only  a  person  who  has  heard 
Gary  sing  at  close  range  can  imagine  what 
it's  like.  In  self-defence  Claudette  eats  a 
whole  dish  of  shallots  (didn't  anybody  get 
a  dictionary  for  Christmas?)  without  his 
seeing  her.  After  his  singing  fails  and  he's 
chased  her  all  around  the  room,  she  finally 
turns  on  him  and  says,  "Kiss  me,  Michael, 
KISS  me!" 

So  Gary  kisses  her.  The  bubble  bursts. 
Imagine  a  girl  like  Claudette,  married  to  a 
multi-millionaire,  with  an  onion  breath! 
It's  no  wonder  Mr.  Lubitsch  was  pacing  up 
and  down.  He  always  acts  out  the  scenes  for 
the  actors  to  show  them  how  it  should  be 
done! 

R-K-O 

WELL,  from  Paramount  we  drop  over 
here— just  a  stone's  throw.  Ginger 
Rogers  and  James  Stewart  have  resumed 
"Vivacious  Lady"  which  was  interrupted  by 
Jimmy's  illness  last  spring.  They've  just  got 
married  (here  it  is  only  January  or  Feb- 
ruary—I'm not  quite  over  the  holidays  yet 


and  have  sort  of  lost  track  of  time— and  I 
always  thought  June  was  the  month  of 
weddings,  but  the  studios  are  full  of  them 
this  go-round).  They're  on  a  train,  standing 
in  the  vestibule  and  Ginger  is  telling  Jim- 
my she's  never  going  to  be  scared  again 
because  she  has  him— a  big,  strong  man  to 
lean  on. 

"Well,"  says  Jimmy  who  looks  like  a 
strong  wind  would  carry  him  away,  "I've 
always  tried  to  be  a  strong  man— in  a  con- 
servative way,  of  course." 

Ginger  looks  at  him  adoringly.  "Well,  my 
big,  strong  conservative  man,"  she  coos,  "get 
your  shoulders  ready  for  a  lot  of  depend- 
ence. And  you  can  start  by  carrying  me 
across  our  first  threshold." 

I  doubt  that  Jimmy  could  carry  Shirley 
Temple  across  the  threshold  and  he's  look- 
ing for  an  "out."  "But,  dear,"  he  protests, 
"that's  a  hangover  from  medieval  days.  I 
don't  know  why  we  should  be  ruled  by 
people  who  have  been  dead  a  thousand 
years." 

Ginger  just  looks  at  him  and  kisses  him. 
Ah,  Delilah.  One  kiss  and  Jimmy  picks  her 
up  and  staggers  across  the  threshold, 
whether  or  no.  "They  were  wise  men,"  he 
pants. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  Ginger's 
outfit.  Gray  suiting  with  a  fine,  chalk  stripe 
—a  very  tailored  coatsuit.  The  skirt  is  plain 
black  with  a  bolero  jacket  of  the  material 
mentioned  above.  Black  buttons  and  green 
tailored  buttonholes?  The  overcoat  has 
sleeves  but  is  worn  as  a  Chesterfield  with 
the  sleeves  thrown  over  the  shoulders. 

"The  Joy  of  Loving"  stars  Irene  Dunne, 
with  a  cast  including  Douglas  Fairbanks, 
Jr.,  Alice  Brady,  Guy  Kibbee  and  Jean 
Dixon  (who  used  to  be  Joan  Crawford's 
closest  friend).  Jean  is  Irene's  secretary  and 
Doug  is  her  lover— the  black  sheep  of  a 
wealthy  Boston  family.  They  (Irene  and 
Doug)  meet  and  scrap— but  of  course!— and 
Doug,  in  order  to  arrange  another  meeting 
has  her  subpoenaed  at  a  trial.  And  that, 
too,  is  where  I  come  in.  Jean  is  calmly  sit- 
ting on  the  bed  and  Irene  is  pacing  around 
like  a  wild  woman.  "Imagine  that  cheap 
masher!"  she  mutters,  snatching  her  hat  off 
the  bed  and  going  to  the  dresser  to  don 
it.  "Dragging  me  into  court."  Dabbing  on 
some  lipstick.  "He'll  be  sorry."  Tucking  her 
hair  under  her  hat.  "He'll  wish  he'd  left 
me  alone  before  I  get  through  with  him!" 


Franklyn  Panborn  looks  with  suspicion  at  Herbert 
Marshall  and  Deanna  Durbin  in  "Mad  About  Music." 
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Silver  Screen 


Six  girls  in  "Walking  Down  Broadway."  They  are  Lynn  Bari, 
Dixie  Dunbar,  Jayne  Regan,  Leah  Ray,  Claire  Trevor  and 
Phyllis  Brooks — tomorrow's  ladies  of  glamour. 


Snatching  her  coat  off  the  bed  (mink,  of 
course). 

"He  ought  to  get  life,"  Jean  remarks 
drily. 

"Life!"  Irene  screams  furiously  at  the 
door.  "I'll  see  that  he  gets  the  electric 
chair!" 

But  he  doesn't  get  the  chair.  In  the  end 
he  geto  Irene,  which  is  the  way  all  good 
pictures  should  end. 

That  other  certain  person  on  the  RK.O 
lot  whom  I  dislike  almost  as  much  as  I 
do  Dietrich,  isn't  working  today  so  I  barge 
on  to  the  set  of  "Bringing  Up  Baby."  Cary 
Grant  is  working  and  so  is  Virginia  Walk- 
er, who  is  much  the  nicer  of  the  two 
women.  Cary  is  a  paleontologist  and  he  is 
busy,  in  fact,  his  life's  work  is,  putting  to- 
gether the  bones  of  a  brontosaurus.  You 
remember  that  song  a  few  years  ago  that 
began,  "Go  wash  an  elephant  if  you  wanna 
do  something  big!"?  Well,  an  elephant  isn't 
in  it  with  a  brontosaurus.  Cary  is  up  on 
a  high  platform  absent-mindedly  waving 
the  jawbone  around.  "I'm  not  sure  this 
isn't  part  of  the  tail,"  he  mutters. 

"Nonsense,"  snaps  Miss  Walker,  another 
Boston  society  girl  who  is  entering  pic- 
tures by  way  of  playing  Cary's  secretary. 
"You  tried  it  in  the  tail  yesterday  and  it 
didn't  fit." 

"So  I  did,"  Cary  remembers  relievedly. 

"David."  she  continues,  "come  down  off 
that  ladder.  Here's  a  telegram." 

"Open  it,"  he  orders. 

She  does— and  lets  out  a  little  squeal. 
"David!"  she  gasps.  "They've  found  it!  The 
intercostal  clavicle  will  be  here  tomor- 
row." 

Naturally,  Cary  gets  all  hopped  up  but 
I  could  tell  him  he's  wasting  his  emotion 
because  not  only  will  the  clavicle  be  there 
but  so  will  Hepburn.  If  I  were  he  I'd  sooner 
do  without  the  clavicle  and  work  in  some 
other  picture. 

There  being  naught  else  to  see  at  R-K-O 


I  trim  my  sails  for  another  studio. 

Over  at  Columbia 

/^XLY  one  picture  going  here— "The 
Lone  Wolf."  This  features  the  per- 
sonality kid,  Francis  Lederer,  in  the  role 
that  Bert  Lytell  once  made  famous.  This 
has  a  European  background,  it  has  to  do 
with  a  mythical  kingdom  and  when  I  tell 
you  the  crown  jewels  have  been  stolen  again 


I've  said  everything.  Frances  Drake  plays 
the  Princess  Thania  and  just  at  this  mo- 
ment the  Grand  Duke,  Walter  Kingsford 
(who  is  the  real  heavy)  has  Francis  Led- 
erer strapped  to  a  board  and  is  throwing 
knives  at  him  to  make  him  tell  where  the 
jewels  are  hidden.  Lederer  smiles  with  the 
utmost  sang  froid  and  keeps  his  trap  shut. 
But  Frances  Drake  gives  out  with  a  scream 
[Continued  on  page  80] 


Seems  Like  Everyone  has  a 

Kleenex  True  Confession 

HAVE  YOU?  WE'LL  PAY*5.°-°  IN  CASH 
FOR  EVERY  ONE  PUBLISHED  ! 
MAIL  YOURS  TO  KLEENEX, 

g/j  A/,  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 
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TO  BE 

a'Terror!' 


WHEN  I  HAD  A  COLD,  WITH  MY 
NOSE  SO  SORE  AND  RED.  "SINCE 
KLEENEX -HAPPY  DAYS  ARE 
HERE  AGAIN  ! 

(From  a  letter  by  Mrs.  W.  T.,  New  York,  N.  Y.) 


run  Iff  BURN- 

])W  m       WHEW  I  HEARD  GUE: 


GUESTS 

WHISPER  THAT  MY  TOWELS  WERE 
STAINED  WITH  MAKE-UP !  NEW  KLEENEX 
LIPSTICK  TISSUES  MOW  END  ALL  THAT ! 

(From  a  letter  by  Mrs.  H.  E.  B.,  Pasadena,  Calif.) 


%  Adopt  the  habit  of  using  Kleenex  in 
the  Serv-a-Tissue  box  that  ends  waste 
and  mess  .  .  .  boxes  of  200  sheets  now 
2  for  25c.  It's  the  handy  size  for  every 
room  in  your  home,  for  your  office  and 
your  car.  During  colds,  see  how  Kleenex 
soothes  your  nose,  saves  money,  reduces 
handkerchief  washing.  Use  each  tissue 
once— then  destroy,  germs  and  all. 


KLEENEX*  DISPOSABLE  TISSUES 


(*Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Patent  Office) 


...BECAUSE  OTHER  BRANDS 
HAVEN'T  THAT  PEACHY  KLEENEX 
PULL-OUT  BOX  THAT  MAKES  IT 
EASY  TO  GET  ONLY 
ONE  DOUBLE-TISSUE 
AT  A  TIME!  NO 
MORE  FUMBLE 
AND  JUMBLE 
POR  ME  ! 

(From  a  letter  by 
Mis.  W.  P.  S.,  Chicago,  111.) 

BUY  KLEENEX 

IN  THE 

ServaT/ssue Box 

— /'/  Saves  as  it  Serves— one  double  tissue  at  a  time— 


Silver  Screen 
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It  comes  to  you,  of  course,  from  DARRYL  F.  ZANUCK  and 


JEAN  HERSHOLT 
ETHEL  MERMAN 
CESAR  ROMERO 

BILLY  GILBERT 
RAYMOND  SCOTT  QUINTET 
WALLY  VERNON  •  LEAH  RAY 

Directed  by  Roy  Del  Ruth 

Associate  Producer  David  Hempstead 
Original  Screen  Play  by  Milton  Sperling 
and  Boris  Ingster 

SONGS 7  SONGS!  SONGS! 

'Hot  and  Happy","A  Gypsy  Told  Me" 
"You  Are  The  Music  To  The  Words  In 
My  Heart",  "Yonny  And  His  Oompah" 
by  Sam  Pokrass  and  Jack  Yellen 

his  20th  Century-Fox  hit  creators! 
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Silver  Screen 


Pat  O'Brien 


NELSON  EDDY,  who  has  been 
called  the  male  Garbo  of 
Hollywood  because  he  pre- 
fers his  own  fireside  at  nights 
rather  than  ringside  tables  at  the 
local  clubs,  seems  to  be  breaking 
loose  lately.  One  night,  urged  on 
by  his  companion,  the  irrepres- 
sible Woody  Van  Dyke,  he  sang 
several  songs  at  the  Swing  Club 
in  Hollywood,  and  a  couple  of 
weeks  later  the  stay-uppers  at  the 
Trocadero  were  astounded  to  see 
Mrs.  Eddy's  blond  boy  take  over 
the  mike  and  treat  everyone  to 
the  entire  score,  practically,  of 
"Rosalie."  It  was  not  a  publicity 
stunt.  Mr.  Eddy  just  felt  like 
singing:,  and  sang. 


Virginia  Bruce 


Warner  Baxter 


Silver 


screen 


T 


opics 


For  G 


ossip 


So  what  with  Nelson  singing 
all  over  the  place,  and  Marlene 
dancing  the  Big  Apple  every 
chance  she  gets,  all  we  need  now 
is  for  Garbo  to  come  back  and 
entertain  the  night  clubbers  with 
imitations  of  the  actresses  who 
have  done  imitations  of  her. 

,,  .,<^>u  o 

NORMA  SHEARER'S  appearance  at  the' 
.recent  Basil  Rathbone  party  brought 
forth  gasps  of  envy  from  the  feminine 
guests.  Her  gown  was  a  Princess  model  of 
white  paillettes  on  a  soft  transparent  velvet 
backing.  The  blouse  was  soft  and  full,  with 
high  neck,  and  had  three  large  diamond 
clips  down  the  front.  With  it  she  wore  a 
short  eton  jacket  of  the  same  material,  with 
long  sleeves,  full  at  the  top  and  shirred 
round  the  arm  from  the  elbow  down.  She 
carried  a  bag  of  the  same  glittering  paillette 
material  with  brilliant  ball  clasp. 

■ — "<#« — » 

LET  men  kid  the  girls  about  the  contents 
<of  their  hand  bags  if  they  will,  but  take 
an  inventory  of  what  is  contained  in  the 
gadget  Basil  Rathbone  totes  around.  It  is 
a  gold  case  slightly  smaller  than  the  average 
cigarette  case,  and  it  contains  a  watch,  a 
reading  glass,  a  knife,  a  perpetual  calendar, 
a  door  key  and  a  lighter,  and  is  engraved 
with  his  name  and  address  for  identifica- 
tion. It  was  designed  however,  by  a  woman 
— Ouida  Rathbone. 

WHILE  his  own  car  was  in  the  garage 
for  repairs.  Edgar  Kennedy  borrowed 
one  of  those  half-pint  motor  cars  from  a 
friend.  Watching  Kennedv  park  it  caused 
more  excitement  in  Hollywood  than  Greta 
Garbo  on  a  shopping  tour  without  her  dis- 
guise. 

The  comedian  finally  gave  up  and  squeez- 
ing his  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds 
through  the  door,  walked  to  the  front  of 
the  car,  picked  it  up  by  the  fender  and 
swung  it  into  correct  parking  position.  As 
he  dusted  his  hands  the  actor  was  heard 
to  mutter  ...  "a  charm  bracelet,  that's  the 
right  place  for  you." 

« — — ■ 

"JEANETTE  MacDONALDS  western 
~J  drawl  in  "Girl  of  the  Golden  West" 
was  acquired  from  a  group  of  cowbovs  at 
the  B-Bar-H  Ranch  near  Palm  Springs. 
Before  starting  the  picture  Jeanette  vaca- 


Glenda 
Farrell 


Basil  Rathbone 

tioned  at  the  ranch  with  hubby  Gene  Ray- 
mond, and  they  say  that  she  spent  long 
hours  every  day  down  by  the  corrals  ab- 
sorbing the  necessary  western  twangs  of  the 
cowboys. 

HThE  bride  didn't  wear  red  when  Virginia 
Bruce  married  her  director,  J.  Walter 
Ruben  recently.  Virginia  wore  a  long 
sleeved  light  blue  jersey  dress  with  a  draped 
high  neck,  wine  red  sandals,  and  a  white 
orchid  corsage.  Virginia  won  the  prize  for 
having  the  simplest  wedding  of  the  year. 

But  the  party  tossed  for  Virginia  by  the 
Countess  di  Frasso,  Kay  Francis  and  Ann 
Warner  (Mrs.  Jack)  that  night  was  some- 
thing else  again.  It  was  held  at  Ann  War- 
ner's on  account  of  she  has  the  biggest 
house.  Of  course  Kay  Francis  happened  to 
be  suing  Jack  Warner  at  the  time  for  a 
breach  of  contract  but  a  little  thing  like 
that  didn't  interfere  with  the  fun. 

The  Rubens  stayed  for  breakfast  at  the 
Warners,  attended  the  tennis  matches  later, 
followed  by  a  cocktail  party  at  Alfred  Van- 
derbilt's  in  the  late  afternoon.  Sunday  night 
they  spent  at  the  Trocadero.  It  started  off  as 
a  quiet  wedding  but  apparently  it  ended  in 
an  endurance  contest. 


Norma  Shearer 

'THE  most  avid  reader  of  the 
*■  comics  in  Hollywood  is  Carole 
Lombard.  She  gets  furious  if  any- 
one takes  the  paper  before  she 
has  had  a  chance  to  look  at  the 
funny  strips. 

— « #» — - 

("-jLENDA  FARRELL  is  wearing 
an  interesting  scarf.  It  is  of 
wine  red  silk,  and  on  it  in  white 
letters,  is  printed  the  Abdication 
speech  of  Edward  VIII  of  England. 
— «§,._ 

|\EN     MURRAY     says  he's 
*N  tempted  to  change  his  name 
back   to   the  original  (Kenneth 
M    Abner  Doncourt).  As  he  was  leav- 
ing the  Brown  Derby  one  night, 
Ken  was  stopped  by  a  man  wear- 
ing   a    broad-brimmed  Western 
hat.  "You're  Ken  Murray,  ain't 
you?"  said  the  man. 
"I  am."  replied  Ken. 
"Well,  I  come  all  the  way  from 
Te-xas  to  shake  your  hand.  I  think 
you're  the  best  cowboy  actor  there 
is  in  the  movies." 
"But  I'm  not  a  cowboy  actor,"  said  Ken. 
'I'm  on  the  radio." 

"Well,  I  don't  think  so  much  of  your 
radio  stuff,  but  you  ride  better  than  Tom 
Mix  and  Buck  Jones  together." 

"You  don't  by  any  chance  mean  May- 
nard,  do  you?  Ken  Maynard?" 

"Maynard!  That's  the  name.  Say,  who 
are  you?" 

"Jones  is  the  name.  Fremond  Jones  from 
Chickamauga,"  returned  Ken  as  he  stepped 
into  his  car. 

EVERYBODY  in  town  is  perfectly  furious 
with  Warner  Baxter.  Warner  put  five 
dollars  on  the  nose  of  a  $196  long  shot  at 
the  Santa  Anita  racetrack  the  other  after- 
noon, arid  the  nag  came  in.  The  only  other 
person  known  to  be  on  that  horse  was  the 
Richard  Aliens'  chauffeur. 

DAT  O'BRIEN'S  little  son  Sean  wall  prob- 
*■  ably  glow  up  to  be  an  extremely  good 
natured  young  man.  Pat  simply  can't  resist 
waking  him  up  from  his  sleep  when  he 
comes  home  from  the  studio  and  Sean 
doesn't  seem  to  mind.  The  youngster  is 
eighteen  months  old  and  refuses,  since  he 
has  learned  to  walk,  to  be  held  in  anyone's 
arms  but  Pat's.  Pat  takes  it  big. 

■—<$>■ — » 

A/t  ARJORIE  GATESON,  travelling  along 
*  »  1  at  a  fair  rate  of  speed  was  hailed  by 
a  traffic  cop  who  queried  in  no  uncertain 
tones,  "Hey,  you  got  any  idea  how  fast 
you  were  goin'?" 

"Thirty-nine  miles,"  smiled  Miss  Gate- 
son,  who  figured  to  keep  within  the  forty 
mile  limit. 

"That  ain't  allowed  along  here,"  he  said, 
digging  for  his  ticket. 

"I  mean  twenty-nine,"  quickly  responded 
the  actress,  and  at  his  glowering  look  she 
smiled  sweetly.  "A  lady's  got  a  right  to 
change  her  mind,  hasn't  she?" 

"Yep,  but  T  ain't  goin'  to  change  mine," 
handing  her  a  ticket. 
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Fireworks  Behind 


By   EJ   S  u  [  I  i  v  a  n 


When  Famous  Roles  Axe  Beinq 
Cast  The  Sparks  Bcqin  To  Fly. 


THE  fireworks  that  were  exploded  on  Page  t  when 
Claudette  Colbert   got   the  role  in  "Tovarich" 
which  Kay  Francis  desired,  brought  to  light  some- 
thing generally  hidden  from  movie  fans,  the  active 
fight  that  goes  on  in  Hollywood  for  PARTS.  Long 
before  the  cameras  start  grinding  on  a  picture,  the 
stars  of  the  movies  are  battling  for  prized  roles,  for 
the  players  agree  with  Shakespeare  that  the  play  IS 
the  thing.  They  know  that  they  are  as  good  as  their 
material,  so,  in  consequence,  when  their  studios  buy 
a  Broadway  hit  play,  the  battle  is  on.  The  players 
themselves  rarely  appear  on  the  battlefield,  but  stay 
behind  the  scenes,  urging  on  their  agents.  That  the 
Colbert-Francis  row   was  revealed 
to  the  public  was  an  accident.  An 
alert  newspaperman  got  wind  that 
Kay  Francis'  agent  was  planning 
to  go  to  court,  in  an  attempt  to 
break  her  contract,  and  the  story 
was  out. 

Paulette  Goddard's  ambition  to 
play  Scarlet  is  another  case.  The 
situation  had  developed  to  the  poin 
where  David  Selznick  practically 
had  decided  to  give 
her  the  coveted 
role.  Then  the 
studio  learned  that 
one  of  the  top- 
flight magazines 
had  photographed 
Miss  Goddard  in 
costume,  and  was 
planning  to  go  to 
press  with  a  dou- 
ble-page "beat." 
Selznick  immedi- 
ately cancelled  all 
negotiations  with 
Paulette  and  gave 
out  a  statement  to 
Associated  Press 
that  was  a  verbal 
reproof  to  those 
who,  in  Selznick's 
words,  "were  seek- 
ing to  capitalize  on 
the  popularity  of 
the  book." 

The  M.  G.  M. 
radio  program 
again  spotlighted 
the  quarrels  that 
are  carried  on  by 
the  performers. 
Jeanette  MacDon- 
ald  agreed  to  ap- 
pear on  one  of  the 
early  programs, 
providing  no  other 
girl  singer  was  fea- 
tured with  her.  At 
the  last  moment, 
the  studio,  seeking 
to  build  up  Ilona 
Massey,  an  Hun- 
garian importation, 
announced  that 


(Extreme  left)  Clark 
Gable,  a  poor  judge  of 
parts.  (Left)  No  one 
blames  Kay  Francis 
for  fighting  for  ca- 
reer-building roles. 
(Above)  Jeanette 
MacDonald  battled 
for  a  chance  and  now 
she  fights  to  retain 
her  position. 


would  sing  on 
same  program. 


Ilona 

the 

The  furious  battle 
that  ensued  will  go 
into  radio  history. 
Miss  MacDonald, 
however,  won  out. 
The  Massey  girl's 
performance  was  can- 
celled. 

The  star  system  of 
Hollywood  creates  all 
of  this  controversy. 
Once  an  actor  or 
actress  develops  box- 
office  power,  he  or 
she    can  practically 

dictate  the  terms  and  conditions  of  his  or  her  employment. 
Woe  betide  the  studio  if  the  feelings  of  a  big  star  are  ruffled. 
Not,  mind  you,  that  the  actor  or  actress  always  chooses  wisely. 
Performers  are  rare  indeed  who  can  read  a  part  and  decide  on 
its  merit.  From  time  immemorable,  performers  look  ONLY  at 
the  left  side  of  a  script,  to  see  how  many  lines  they  have  to 
speak.  If  they  have  sufficient  lines,  the  quantity  is  a  compelling 
argument.  They  are  not  always  so  scrupulously  exact  in  their 
judgment  of  the  quality  of  the  lines. 

"Mutiny  on  the  Bounty,"  one  of  the  greatest  pictures  made, 
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The  Scenes 


(Above)  The 
ambitious  Rob- 
ert Montgomery 
at  last  got  a  part 
he  liked.  (Right) 

Joan  Crawford,  unwittingly  her  own  worst  enemy  and 
(extreme  right)  Bette  Davis,  so  charming  and  pleasant, 
yet  her  career  blossomed  when  she  played  the  meanest 
girl  in  screen  history. 


illustrates  the  errors  in  judgment  of  performers. 
Charles  Laughton,  whose  characterization  of  Cap- 
tain Bligh  remains  as  one  of  the  truly  fine  documents 
of  celluloid,  took  the  role  with  the  greatest  re- 
luctance. Director  Frank  Lloyd  told  me  exactly  what 
went  on  behind  the  scenes  when  Laughton  came  to 
his  office  at  Paramount  to  discuss  the  picture  and 
the  character. 

"Frank,  I  can't  play  Bligh,"  protested  Laughton. 
"Good  God,  man,  I  don't  look  like  a  sailor,  I  don't 
walk  like  a  sailor,  I  don't  talk  like  a  sailor,  and  I 
get  violently  nauseous  on  any  kind  of  boat.  I  must 
turn  it  down.  The  part  is  bad  for  me." 

Lloyd  reasoned  with  him,  and  finally  had  to  re- 
mind him  that  the  studio  insisted  that  he 
play  the  role.  On  top  of  this,  Clark  Gable 
didn't  like  the  role  of  Mr.  Christian,  the 
part  that  was  to  add  to  Gable's  lustre  as 
a  star.  "It's  a  bad  part,"  Gable  said.  "It 
lacks  conviction.  The  audience  won't  be- 
lieve it." 

That  is  the  mental  attitude  which 
Laughton  and  Gable  brought  to  "Mutiny 
on  the  Bounty."  Laughton,  the  first  time 
out  on  the  tug,  did  get  violently  nauseous. 
Lloyd  made  him  stretch  himself  fiat  on 
the  deck,  and  the  attack  passed.  It  was 
while  he  was  in  that  position,  fiat  on  his 
back  on  the  deck,  that  Laughton  let  out 
a  violent  exclamation. 

"Frank,  I've  got  it,  I've  got  it,"  he  yelled. 
"Got  what?"  asked  Lloyd  doubtfully.  "I 
was  watching  you  just  now,  Frank,"  said 
Laughton,  sitting  upright,  "and  noticing 
how  you  cocked  your  eyes  up  to  the  mast  of 
the  boat.  It's  your  eyebrows  that  give  you 
that  sailoi  expression.  Look  here,  I  have  no  eyebrows,  just  a  fuzz. 
Get  me  eyebrows  like  yours,  big,  bushy  eyebrows  and  I'll  be  able 
to  play  Bligh." 

That's  exactly  what  was  done.  The  cameraman  made  pictures 
of  Director  Lloyd's  eyebrows,  and  the  Max  Factor  wig  department 
made  up  a  false  pair  which  Laughton  pasted  on.  From  then  on, 
he  was  Captain  Bligh. 

Gable,  who  is  a  swell  scout,  used  to  stand  on  deck,  plainly  un- 
happy and  disapproving.  Finally,  after  a  series  of  exasperating  de- 
lays, Lloyd  and  Gable  went  ashore  at  Catalina  to  have  a  few  drinks. 


"You  look  tired,  Frank,"  said 
Gable.  "I  am  tired,''  wearily  re- 
plied Lloyd. 

"I  guess  I've  upset  you  some, 
haven't  I?"  asked  Gable. 

"Well,  Clark,  to  tell  the  truth, 
your  attitude  has  upset  me,"  con- 
fessed the  director. 

"Well,  from  now,  I'll  do  what- 
ever you  ask  me  to  do,  Frank,'' 
said  Gable.  "I  won't  guarantee 
you  that  I'll  believe  what  we're 
doing,  but  I'll  do  it." 

Lloyd  says  that  Gable's  sym- 
pathies are  so  keen  that  if  you 
appeal  to  them,  he'll  do  anything. 

The  point  I'm  making  however, 
is  that  Laughton  and  Gable  didn't 
like  "Mutiny  on  the  Bounty"  in 
script  form,  but  on  celluloid  it 
was  a  smash  hit  collectively,  and 
provided  outstanding  individual 
successes    for    them.  Performers 
fight  for  parts, 
and  fight  against 
other  parts,  but 
few    of  them 
know    what  is 
best   for  them. 
As  witness  Mae 
West's  unhappy 
radio  experience. 
She  insisted  on 
certain  material. 
It  was  ruinous. 

Joan  Craw- 
ford, for  in- 
stance,   is  a 

shrewd  judge  of  this  business.  Yet  Joan  clamored  to  play  "Gor- 
geous Hussy,"  and  it  was  a  terrific  box-office  flop.  Then  she  asked 
for  "Bride  Wore  Red,"  and  a  second  flop  registered  against  her. 
Neither  she  nor  Spencer  Tracy  liked  "Mannequin"  while  it  was 
being  filmed.  I  know,  because  I  used  to  visit  them  on  the  set 
while  Frank  Borzage  was  directing  it.  Yet  "Mannequin"  is  a 
box-office  sensation. 

Paul  Muni,  after  a  series  of  great  successes,  wanted  to  go  comic. 
The  studio  begged  him  to  sidestep  it.  He  insisted.  "Hi  Nellie"  was 
the  result,  an  egg-layer.  Jimmy  Cagney,  [Continued  on  page  80] 
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When  y\  ,  Candid  Camera  Clicker  Has 
Friends — That's  Something.  Zeroe  Roams  Trie 
Night  Spots  And  Is  Quick  On  The  Draw. 


(Top)  Rosalind  Russell  pre- 
tending to  be  an  opera  diva — 
and  J.  Z.  got  it.  (Above) 
Jimmy  Blakely  the  morning 
after   193  8  got  started. 


1KNEW  the  Fredric  Marches  were  in  town  to  do 
play  and  so  I  called  up  Mrs.  Brock  Pemberton,  who 
is  a  great  friend  of  theirs,  to  find  out  where  they  were 
staying.   "Fine   thing,"   she  said,   "to   be   wanting  to 
photograph  Freddie  now.  He's  very  ill  at  the  Doctor's 
Hospital,  but  I'll  see  if  I  can  arrange  it." 

The  next  morning  Mrs.  March,  who  is  the  lovely 
Florence  Eldridge,  called  to  say  that  her  husband  would 
see  me  that  afternoon  and  to  call  his  nurse  at  the 
hospital  and  tell  her  what  time  I'd  be  there.  So  I  called 
the  hospital  and  asked  to  speak  to  Miss  — ,  well,  weT 
call  her  Miss  Roberts,  which  was  not  her  name,  to  be 
kind.  The  operator  said  Miss  Roberts  wasn't  taking  any 
calls,  that  I'd  have  to  call  the  secretary.  I  explained  I 
was  calling  at  Mrs.  March's  request  and  how,  otherwise,  could 
I  have  known  the  nurse's  name? 

The  operator  asked  me  to  wait  a  minute,  which  I  did,  and 
then  again  she  said  she  was  very  sorry  but  that  Miss  Roberts 
didn't  wish  to  be  disturbed.  I  made  some  mighty  unkind  remarks 
about  that  nursing  Garbo  and  called  the  secretary  who  arranged 
for  three  o'clock  as  the  best  time. 

I  found  Mr.  March  looking  ill  and  very,  very  bored.  He  had  to 
pass  the  holidays  in  bed  with  nothing  to  do  but  keep  very  quiet 
and  watch  the  boats  go  by  on  the  river  below  his  windows.  The 
play  opening  had  to  be  postponed  two  weeks  and  a  measle  epi- 
demic had  broken  out  in  the  company  to  further  complicate 
matters. 

We  discussed  the  play,  and  mutual  friends,  and  I  expressed 
regret  that  Mrs.  March  wasn't  there  to  be  in  the  photo.  "But," 


he  said,  "I  thought  you  knew.  Florence  is  laid  up  at  Mayfait 
House  with  a  severe  cold  and  won't  be  able  to  get  out  for  two 
or  three  days."  So,  on  the  way  downtown,  I  stopped  at  Mayfair 
House  and  sent  up  my  name.  Mrs.  March  received  me,  sitting  up 
in  bed  reading.  She  was  wearing  a  pink  knitted  bedjacket  and  the 
walls  of  the  room  were  a  solt  blue-green.  She  told  me  she  admired 
my  photos,  which  put  me  instantly  at  ease  and  also  gave  a  new 
spring  to  my  step.  She  expressed  restlessness  at  not  being  able  to 
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see  her  husband,  also  at  being  away  from  her 
friends  and  her  lovely  Hollywood  home. 

Later  that  evening  I  went  to  a  costume  party 
and  everyone  was  very  pleased  because  Rosalind 
Russell  was  there.  Her  sister,  Mrs.  Chet  La- 
Roche,  is  a  great  friend  of  mine  and  I  sought 
her  out,  as  I  knew  Rosalind  would  be  with  her. 
And  she  was.  Her  costume  was  all  pink,  the  cape 
lined  with  white  and  the  hat,  with  its  blue  and 
lavender  ostrich  plumes,  was  tied  with  a  big 
black  ribbon.  I  told  her  I'd  like  a  photo  of  her 
singing  and  she  said,  "All  right,  but  surely  not 
like  this,"  and  struck  a  pose  which  I 
very    quickly.    I'm  not 
sure  she'll  like  it  when 
[Continued  on  page  70] 


(Above)  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Shields  in 
a   telephone    booth,   shot   through  the 
glass.  (Note  to  wives.) 


(Top)  Brian  Donlevy  and  the 
girl  friend — Mrs.  Brian  Donlevy. 
(Center)  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnny 
Green  (Betty  Furness).  (Above) 
Mrs.  Fredric  March  (Florence 
Eldridge)  sick,  herself,  in  New 
York.  (Left)  Countess  Clarita  de 
Forceville,  author,  Lucius  Beebe 
and  the  Lawrence  Tibbetts.  Tom 
Johnson,  socialite  looks  on. 
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It  Was  George  M.  Cohan  Who  Understood 
Publicity.  /7I  Don't  Care  What  You  Say/'  Said 
He,  "So  Long  As  You  Mention  My  N  a  me 


PITY  the  poor  rising  star!  The  bright  hopefuls  of  the  screen 
may  not  make  a  deal  with  Mephistopheles,  but  they  pay  a 
high  price  for  fame.  Win  or  lose  in  the  struggle  for  top 
honors,  there  are  few  players  who  have  not  often  felt  that  they 
were  being  tossed  into  an  awful  arena.  Sometimes  they  are  lion- 
ized—frequently they  are  thrown 
to  the  lions. 

It  does  not  take  much  imag- 
ination to  picture  Robert  Tay- 
lor's feelings  when  he  was 
surrounded  by  a  bunch  of  hard- 
boiled  reporters  in  New  York 
recently. 

"Do  you  think  you're  beau- 
tiful?" he  was  asked. 

He  probably  felt  like  punch- 
ing someone  in  the  nose.  It 
might  have  helped  his  state  of 
mind  but  it  wouldn't  have 
helped  his  career.  One  of  the 
best  actors  in  Hollywood  gave 
way  to  jangled  nerves  in  Mex- 
ico a  few  years  ago  and  he  is 
still  fighting  desperately  to  stage 
a  come-back. 

The  point  is  that  Mr.  Taylor 
himself  has  done  absolutely 
nothing  to  make  anyone  think 
he  is  handsome— much  less 
beautiful.  An  average  young 
American,  endowed  with  good 
looks  and  a  vivid  personality, 
he  has  had  greatness  thrust 
on  him,  publicly  and  privately. 
From  the  moment  a  producer 
first  had  the  notion  that  he 
might  make  a  fine  leading  man, 
he  started  a  perilous  journey, 
with  a  pack  of  wolves  loping 
relentlessly  along  after  him. 

When  he  signed  his  first  con- 
tract, he  bought  a  new  wardrobe.  He  also  found  | 
that  he  was  having  a  whole  pci*onalit\  niMoni-buili 
foi   him.  Dozens  of  shrewd  publicity  experts  imme- 
diatcly  started  casting  an  aura  of  romance  and  en-  M 
chantment  about  his  most  prosaic  activities.  Gossip  jp 
columnists  had  him  madly  in  love  with  any  pre-    E-  * 
sentable  girl   with   whom    he   appeared    in  public 
(first    it    was    Irene    Heivcy.    later    Barbara  Stan- 
wyck). Willy-nilly,  he  became  the  new  matinee  idol 
—the  beautiful  youth  and  the  great  lover  of  the 
silver  screen. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  young  Mr.  Taylor  has  too 
much  sound  American  common  sense  to  be  fooled  ■ 
badly  by  the  enormous  build-up  he  has  been  given. 
He  has  confided  to  friends  that  a  lot  of  the  con- 
temporary myth  that  surrounds  him  makes  life  pretty 
unbearable,  but  he  is  too  wise  to  give  the  wolves  a 
chance  to  dart  in  and  start  tearing  him  to  pieces. 

Consider  his  recent  trip  to  England  to  appear  in 
"A  Yank  at  Oxford."  On  his  way  East  from  Holly- 
wood,   the   plane  stopped   at    Kansas   City,  where 
1,500  or  more  women  closed  in  on  him.  He  did 
exactly  what  you  would,  have  done  under   the  same  circum- 
stances. He  stayed  in  the  plane.  And  so  there  were  boos  and 
catcalls  before  he  winged  on  to  New  York  to  be  heckled  about 
being  "beautiful."  The  day  he  sailed  he  was  mobbed  not  once, 
but  twice  and  two  star-struck  stowaways  were  dragged  out  from 
under  his  berth  before  the  boat  could  weigh  anchor.  It  still 
seems  to  me  that  the  actor  showed  the  real  stuff  of  greatness 
when,  in  the  midst  of  all  that  pandemonium  he  said: 

"The  only  thing  I'm  afraid  of— somebody's  going  to  get  hurt." 
In  Europe  it  was  even  worse.  There  he  was  really  at  the 
mercy  of  the  mobs.  In  Amsterdam  traffic  was  tied  up  by  film- 
struck  Dutch  lassies.  Women  fought  each  other  in  London  to 
retrieve  his  discarded  cigarette  butt.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
saw  none  of  the  sights  of  London  he  wanted  to  view  for  the 
first  time  but  had  to  take  refuge  in  the  country,  thirty  miles 
from  the  British  capitol. 

There  is  no  ducking  the  limelight,  though,  once  it  has  been 
turned  on  you.  Here  was  a  quiet  simple  fellow,  who  had  started 
to  be  a  doctor,  had  switched  to  economics  and  only  got  into 
the  maelstrom  of  a  movie  career  because  a  talent  scout  hap- 
pened to  see  him  acting  in  a  college  show.  Almost  over-night, 


(Left  to  Right) 
Paul  Muni,  Vicki 
Lester  and  Sandra 
Shaw.  Fame  is  an 
old  story  to  Muni, 
but  a  glorious 
dream  to  the  girls. 


he  was  rich  and  famous.  At  the 
same  time  virtually  cut  off  from 
the  normal  pursuits  that  most  of 
us   call  living. 

Even  his  retreat  to  the  coun- 
tryside was  no  help.  The  pub- 
licity experts  still  sent  out 
reams  of  drivel  about  the  pri- 
vate aspects  of  his  life.  The 
gossipers  linked  his  name  with 
that  of  Maureen  O'Sullivan  for 
no  better  reason  than  that  she 
was  his  leading  lady  in  the  pic- 
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ture  he  was  making.  One  commentator  wrote  a  scathing  piece 
of  invective,  based  on  press  releases,  in  which  he  was  sar- 
castically called  "Robert  Taylor,  English  country  squire"  who 
was  in  the  custom  of  eating  a  "good  old  English  breakfast  of 
bacon  and  eggs." 

Make  no  mistake  about  it  "Heartthrob  Bob"  as  he  has  been 
called,  has  plenty  of  scars  from  the  wolves.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence that  he  is  extremely  modest  about  his  acting  abilities 
and  that  he  has  put  himself  on  record  as  shunning  stardom. 
He  is  in  the  very  middle  of  the  arena.  He  can  cow  his  hecklers 
if  he  keeps  his  head,  but  he  is  faced  with  the  greatest  battle 
of  his  life  at  the  very  moment  that  his  star  is  most  brilliantly 
in  the  ascendant. 

There  are  many  screen  actors  who  have  not  been  as  level- 
headed as  he.  There  are  many  who 
have  had  no  choice  in  the  matter. 

When  I  was  in  Hollywood  not  so 
long  ago,  I  was  told  about  The 
Glamour  Girl.  No  names  were  named, 
but  I  was  given  to  understand  that 
here  was  the  most  beautiful,  most 
exotic,  most  brilliant,  etc.,  etc.,  actress 


(  Below  —  lef  t  ) 
Garbo.  It's  strange 
how  she  always  makes 
the  headlines  when 
her  picture  is  about 
to  break. 


who  had  ever  made  her  way  from  the  Old  World  to  the  New 
World  and  Hollywood.  Being  curious  and  a  male,  I  was  anxious 
to  meet  this  new  charmer  who  was  said  to  combine  all  the  best 
features  of  Garbo,  Dietrich,  Crawford,  Davis  and  Loy. 

"You  can't  see  her,"  I  was  told.  "She's  being  kept  under  cover. 
But  you  wait  until  you  see  her  in  a  picture.  She's  going  to  stun 
you." 

As  it  turned  out  I  did  see  her,  at  a  producer's  party,  where 
for  some  reason  or  other  there  were  no  press  agents  to  keep  the 
glamour  and  mystery  at  white  heat.  She  was  a  beautiful  and  attrac- 
tive girl  called  Sandra  Storme,  who  had  had  a  considerable  success 
as  a  mannequin  in  London.  I  certainly  wasn't  stunned. 

A  bit  later  I  saw  her  in  her  first  film.  I  still  found  her  beau- 
tiful and  attractive.  I  still  wasn't  stunned.  To  be  perfectly 
honest,  I  resented  the  fact  that  she  didn't  live  up  to  the  fab- 
ulous build-up  she  had  been  given  before  I  met  her.  Without 
her  having  had  any  part  in  it,  I  became  prejudiced  against  the 
girl  and  had  to  fight  against  that  prejudice  to-  keep  any  kind 
of  a  critical  attitude  about  her,  although  she  wasn't  called  on  to 
do  much  in  the  way  of  acting  in  any  case. 

The  classic  example  of  a  player  being  thrown  to  the  wolves  is, 
of  course,  Anna  Sten.  Sam  Goldwyn  imported  her  after  seeing 
her  in  a  foreign  film.  For  a  year  he  paid  her 
a  princely  salary  while  he  had  her  coached  in 
English,   dramatics,   singing   and   dancing.  The 
build-up   was   enormous.   Miss    Sten   became  a 
sphinx-like   creature,   whose   acting  made  Duse 
look  like  a  tramp,  whose  singing  and  dancing 
were  superb.  The  wolves  gathered  and  they  had 
a  field  day  at  Mr.  Goldwyn's 
expense  as  well  as  Miss  Sten's. 
Some  $400,000  was  spent  on 
the  original  version  of  "Nana" 
and  the  whole  thing  scrapped. 
Miss  Sten   definitely  did  not 
arrive   under    Mr.  Goldwyn's 


(Right)  They  keep 
the  spotlight  on 
Robert  Taylor  as  if 
he  were  an  escaping 
prisoner.  (Below) 
Katharine  Hepburn. 
Is  she  immune? 


■ill! 


(Left)  Anna  Sten  fell 
off  her  build-up  ■ — 
B  AM  !  Now  what  ? 
(Above)  Will  Doris 
Weston  fulfill  the  stu- 
dio promises? 


'      glowing  banner. 
The  tragic  thing 
about  it  is  the  fact 
that  Miss  Sten  had 
a   real    talent  for 
acting.  Playing  a  simple  peas- 
ant   role,    as    she    did  in 
"Wedding    Night,"    she  was 
enormously     appealing  and 
moving.  But  she  had  been  sold 
to  the  public  as  the  very  per- 
sonification  of   glamour  and 
the  wolves  brought  her  down 
^4  I  f,  '  J  *NNfe       before  her  career  really  started. 

.^■Hp  JtB       ^ne  °^  tne  greatest  build-ups 

Bp        '  •      jyi        that  a   player  has  ever  been 

BT/        *  ShBE       given  almost  destroyed  her.  It 

W^^^^^^^"'  will    take   great    (outage  and: 

wisdom  on  her  part  to  climb 
HP^  to  the  top  of  the  heap  after  that  first  terrible  experience  in  the 
arena. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Goldwyn.  is  too  good  a  producer  to  make 
the  same  mistake  twice.  When  "Hurricane"  first  went  into  pro- 
duction, there  was  a  good-looking  youngster  appearing  in  the 
leading  role.  I  asked  John  Ford,  the  director,  about  him  but  only 
got  a  vague  reply.  The  press  department  didn't  help  me  out 
beyond  telling  me  that  he  was  a  new-comer  who  might  work 
out  in  the  assignment  and  then  again  might  not.  Jon  Hall  was 
his  name. 

He  is  a  fortunate  young  man  and  if  Mr.  Goldwyn  sticks  to  his 
plans  for  him  he  will  continue  to  be  fortunate.  You  haven't 
heard  Mr.  Hall  being  touted  as  a  matinee  idol  and  you  won't, 
if  his  studio  can  help  it.  Robert  Taylor  and  Tyrone  Power  can 
have  the  spotlight,  can  crash  the  scandal  columns  and  get  mobbed, 
but  not  Jon  Hall. 

When  he  made  a  swift  tour  of  the  country  recently,  after  "The 
Hurricane"  was  released,  to  be  interviewed  by  the  motion  picture 
critics  of  the  key  cities,  the  whole  regular  [Continued  on  page  79] 
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Studio  "Stenog 
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The  True 
Story  Of  A 
Pretty  Girl 
V^ho  Tried 
To  Break 
Into  Pictures 
And  AU 
most  Broke 
Her  Heart. 


As  told  to 


J.  C. ! 


Who  wrote  "And  Sudden 
Death/"  the  article  that  has 
saved  thousands  of  lives. 


The  caste  system  in  the  studio 
restaurant.  The  hopeful  wait- 
resses   serve    the    big  stars 

immediately  the  typists  can 

wait. 

IT'S  about  time  I  went  back  to  Holly- 
wood to  try  my  luck  again.  I  intend 
to  do  my  best  to  stay  out  of  jail  this 
trip. 

Being  a  young  woman  reared  under 
reasonably  respectable  circumstances,  I 
really  wouldn't  know  whether  this 
Hollywood  jail  was  above  or  below 
standard.  I  was  confined  in  a  semi-base- 
ment room  with  bad  ventilation  and 
worse  light  coming  through  small, 
barred  windows  near  the  ceiling,  win- 
dows which  had  evidently  not  been 
washed  for  months.  Originally  it  had 
been  two  smaller  rooms;  the  door  be- 
tween had  been  taken  out,  and  into 

this  inadequate  space  some  twenty  girls  were  crowded.  The  floor 
was  full  of  litter,  the  walls  splotched  with  dark  stains  where 
the  plaster  wasn't  flaking  off  in  chalky  patches,  the  air  grim  and 
musty. 

But  it  didn't  say  Municipal  House  of  Correction  for  Females 
over  the  door.  Instead,  it  said  Script  Department,  and  it  was 
the  room  in  which  some  twenty  stenographers  toiled  for  a  great 
movie  studio.  The  black  stains  on  the  walls  were  sprawling 
smudges  of  ink  where  the  boys  who  operated  the  mimeograph 
machines  wiped  their  hands,  and  the  litter  on  the  floor  was  waste 
paper.  But  the  only  real  difference  was  that  we  pounded  type- 
writers instead  of  rock,  were  paid  $22.50  a  week  instead  of  con- 
tributing our  services  to  the  community  gratis,  and  had  the 
consolation  of  getting  a  good  look  at  Hollywood  from  the  wrong 
side  of  the  fabric— in .  some  ways  a  better  look  than  people  in 
good  positions  got,  for  we  didn't  stay  in  the  cell-block  all  the 
time.  Like  the  members  of  a  chain-gang  we  were  often  sent  to  do 
outside  labor  all  over  the  studio. 

In  college,  I  won  a  Dramatic  Club  prize  offered  for  the  best 
one-act  play.  Thus  encouraged,  I  thought  of  Hollywood. 
A  brother-in-law  of  mine  was  a  famous  director,  so  I 
didn't  have  the  panic-stricken  awe  of  the  place  which 
handicaps  a  great  many  aspirants.  I  was  not  screen- 
struck,  I  had  no  illusions  .about  eventually  making- 
Greta  Garbo  gnaw  her  fingers  over  my  rising  threat 
to  her  supremacy.  But  I  did  have  an  idea  that,  if  I 
were  as  smart  a  girl  as  I  thought  I  was,  the  picture- 
business  had  room  for  me  there  in  a  real  job. 

I  arrived  primed  with  rash  ideals,  determined  not 
to  trade  upon  my  brother-in-law's-  name.  If  I  had  to 
start  by  grafting  a  job,  I  didn't  want  it.  It  was  just  as 
well.  When  I  arrived,  I  learned  that  my  relative  was 
under  the  cloud  of  a  political  studio  feud  and  couldn't 
get  past  the  front  gate.  No  more  could  I.  For  three  weeks 
I  tried  to  get  an  interview  with  anybody  at  all.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  I  had  not  even  succeeded  in  getting 
the  guards  at  the  front  entrance  to  say  more  than  no 
to  me. 

There  were  other  girls  hanging  around  the  studio 
door  on  the  same  errand.  From  them  I  learned  that 


F  urnas 


even  a  would- 
be  screen- 
writer    has  a 
better  chance 
of  crashing  a 
studio    if  she 
knows  short- 
hand and  typing.  So  for 
six   weeks  I  went    to  a 
makeshift  business  college, 
the  faculty  of  which  guar- 
anteed you  a  super-colossal  business  educa- 
tion in  one-third  the  usual  time.  (Appar- 
ently they  traded  in  movie-minded  people 
like  myself  who  had  neither  time  nor  funds 
to  waste.)  Between  classes  I  sat  on  wooden 
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Reveals  All! 


benches  outside  studio  gates  and 
drew  circles  and  curves  labor- 
iously in  my  shorthand  note- 
book. 

Then,  something  happened  al- 
most as  implausible  as  an  old- 
time  movie  plot.  A  famous 
director  whom  we  shall  call  Mr. 
von  Strobitsch  came  to  pa)  a 
social  call  upon  my  brother-in- 
law  while  I  was  there.  In  the 
usual  course  of  Hollywood 
events,  this  call  was  fantastically 
unprecedented.  When  you  arc 
out.  in  Hollywood,  \ou  are  so 
completely  out  that  no  one  re- 
members your  name.  Perhaps 
my  brother-in-law-  owed  him 
money;  perhaps  he  had  a  hot 
tip  on  the  races.  At  any  rate 
that  visit  marked  the  point 
where  the  heroine  deserted  her 
principles. 

"It   you'll    take  my  advice," 
Mr.  von   Strobitsch  replied  to 
my  appeal  lor  a  job,  "you'll  get 
married.   But   I   don't  suppose 
you  want  to  take  that  kind  of 
advice."  I  said  I  certainly  did 
not,  so  he  gave  me  a  card  which 
passed  me  on  to  the  lady-head 
of  the  script  department  at  the 
Jones  Brothers'  Studio.    (Since  then  Mi. 
von  Strobitsch  has  joined  my  brother-in- 
law  in  the  doghouse.  The  lady-head  of 
the  script  department  is  there  yet.  but 
she  can't  last  much  longer.  Things  happen 
fast  in  Hollywood.) 

The  script  department  lady,  who  had 
an  eye  like  a  wary  parrot's,  started  ask- 
ing me  questions. 

"Have  you  had  any  studio  experience?" 

"No,"  I  answered,  "but  Mr.  von  Stro- 
bitsch sent  me." 

"Well,  how  fast  can  you  take  dicta- 
tion?" 

"Not  fast  at  all,"  I  said,  thinking  of 
that  business  course  of  mine  which  quit 
where  a  competent  stenographer  begins, 
"but  Mr.  von  Strobitsch  sent  me." 

"Well,  have  you  had  any  general  busi- 


Another  "extra"  call  and  she 
changes  to  sheers.  For,  to  di- 
rectors, legs  are  so  important. 


Sketches  By 
Lloyd  Wrisht 


(Above)  The  forelady 
who  drove  the  pretty 
typists  back  to  grim 
reality.  (Left)  The 
studio  gate  that  stands 
between  a  girl  and  all 
her  dreams  of  grandeur. 


ness  experience?" 

"None  whatever," 
said,  "but  Mr.—" 

"Well,"    she  said 
quickly,  "can  you  speak 
any     foreign  lan- 
guages?" 

"Not  a  one,"  I 
said,  "—but  Mr.—" 
"I  see,"  she  said 
in    great  haste. 
"Have  you  had  a 
college  education?" 

"Yes,"  I  said,  feeling 
almost  as  relieved  as  she 
did. 

"You'll  do,"  she  said, 
hastily  gave  me  a  copy 
of  the  departmental 
rules  and  put  me  in  a 
little  room  with  a  type- 
writer to  copy  these 
rules  as  a  sample  of  my 
work.  I  had  not  stayed 
at  business  college  long 
enough  to  learn  what 
tabular  keys  were,  so  I 
took  far  too  long  over 
the  job  and  turned  in  a 
terrible  piece  of  work. 
But  I  went  on  Jones 
Brothers'  payroll  next 
morning. 

The  other  girls  in  the 
department  were  rather 
vague  about  how  they 
had  got  their  jobs.  Most  of  them  must  have  had  the  equivalent 
of  a  brother-in-law  who  owed  an  important  man  some  money. 
For  many  of  them  were  little  better  stenographers  than  I,  only 
two  of  us  had  gone  to  college,  and,  as  to  speaking  a  foreign 
language  fluently,  most  of  us  hadn't  mastered  English. 

Practically  none  of  us  had  any  liking  for  stenography  as  a 
career.  Some  were  pretty  youngsters  who  had  won  small-time 
beauty  prizes  and  couldn't  get  jobs  as  extras.  This  was  their  last 
desperate  effort  to  get  inside  the  studio  walls  within  eyeshot  of 
casting  directors.  Others  had  heard  legends  of  stenographers  whose 
smiles  had  so  affected  big  shots  that  they  had  been  promoted 
along  the  girl-friend-cum-secretary  route  to  a  hundred  dollars  a 
week.  Still  others  thought  they  could  write.  Some  very  few  were 
in  love  with  the  shadowy  image  of  a  movie  actor  or  the  glamour 
of  his  leading  lady  and  wanted  to  be  near  the  charmed  circle 
instead  of  writing  letters  to  movie  magazines  to  find  out  how 
much  Clark  Gable  weighed  and  whether  [Continued  on  page  64] 
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WHEN  Errol  Flynn  came  lo  Hollywood  from  London  and 
New  Guinea  in  (he  winter  of  1934  he  was  twenty-six  years 
old,  weighed  a  hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  and  was  six 
feet  two  inches  tall.  His  hair,  brown  like  his  eyes,  he  parted  on 
the  left  side,  and  he  was  comfortably  dressed  in  his  favorite  out- 
fit: flannel  pants  and  shirt,  open  at  the  throat,  English  tweed 
sports  coat,  and  gay  scarf. 

The  secretaries  and  stenographers  at  the  studio,  the  most  blase 
group  of  people  in  the  world,  did  him  the  honor  of  glancing  up 
from  their  inner  office  memoranda  as  he  passed  by  with  long 
graceful  strides,  followed  by  Arno,  his  devoted  Schnauser.  After 
years  of  Eddie  Robinson  and  Jimmy  Cagney  in  fisticuffs,  Pat 
O'Brien  in  sailor  suits,  Joe  E.  Brown  in  gapes,  and  Paul  Muni  in 
beards  it  was  rather  a  relief  to  have  a  male  around  who  looked 
tall,  handsome  and  devaslatingly  romantic.  Over  their  chicken 
patties  in  the  commissary  they  pro- 
nounced Jack  Warner's  newest  im- 
portation "a  fine  figure  of  a  man." 

Errol  was  under  contract  to  the 
Warner  Brothers  at  that  time  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  a  week,  and 


no  one,  least  of  all  himself,  had  the  faintest  idea  that  he  would 
become  a  national  idol,  after  the  release  of  his  third  picture,  and 
have  his  salary  upped  to  twenty  times  the  original  amount. 

He  arrived  at  the  studio  simultaneously  with  a  batch  of  eager 
newcomers  who  seemed  bent  on  expressing  their  personality,  and 
curves,  for  the  local  newspapers,  so  it  was  quite  some  time  before 
anyone,  except  the  secretaries  and  stenographers,  paid  the  slightest 
attention  to  Errol  Flynn. 

Hollywood,  a  rather  exciting  place  to  the  dreamy  folk  who  write 
and  act,  Mr.  Flynn  considered  just  another  dull  hole  where  noth- 
ing ever  happened.  The  night  clubs  bored  him.  So  did.  the  Holly- 
wood parties.  He  craved  excitement.  The  nearest  he  could  get  to 
the  chilling  thrills  of  New  Guinea  was  a  ride  in  a  radio  patrol 
car  going  eighty  in  the  midst  of  traffic,  with  the  siren  screaming. 
He  made  pals  of  the  radio  cops  and  hinted  outrageously  for  rides. 

Last  spring  he  wrote  in  a  national  magazine,  "Four  years  ago 
1  quit  New  Guinea,  the  most  savage,  the  least  known  and,  in  all 
respects,  the  wildest  country  on  the  earth's  surface.  In  spite  of  two 
years  in  Hollywood  movies,  I  haven't  had  a  really  exciting  mo- 
ment since." 

When  Errol  was  introduced  to  Edward  Sclzer,  head  of  the 
publicity  department  at  that  time,  he  called  him  "dear  old  boy" 
with  a  clipped  British  accent,  and  promised  him  that  he 
wouldn't  be  late  for  appointments  with  the  press,  and 
that  he  would  not  sock  people  in  public  places.  (To  date 
he  has  kept  his  second  promise  but  not  his  first— as  we 
who  write  while  the  editors  burn  well  know.) 

Then  he  was  turned  over  to  the  publicity  boys  for  the 
filling-out-of-the-biography  routine,  a  routine  to  which 
every  newcomer  to  the  movies  is  subjected.  When  Errol, 
trying  to  be  helpful,  mentioned  his  adventures  among  the 
head  hunters  in  New  Guinea,  the  cannibals  in  the  un- 
tamed wilds  of  Papua,  the  deadly  cobras  in  the  un- 
charted jungles,  and  the  rivers  infested  with  man-eating 
crocodiles  through  which  he  had  to  swim,  the  boys 
listened  with  their  tongues  in  their  cheeks.  Mr.  Flynn,  it 


(Below,  left)  Errol  Flynn  has 
had  a  champion's  training 
and  keeps  "in  the  pink." 
(Left)  In  the  lovable  char- 
acter of  Robin  Hood. 


Projeci 
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seemed,  had  been  places  and  done  things.  Or  else,  Mr.  Flynn  had 
a  very  vivid  imagination. 

When  they  asked  him  if  he  had  any  famous  ancestors,  Errol  said, 
"Well,  I  don't  know  whether  you'd  call  him  famous  or  infamous. 
Anyhow  I  am  a  direct  descendant  of  Fletcher  Christian  who  led 
the  mutiny  on  the  Bounty."  Mr.  Flynn.  the  boys  decided,  was  a 
colossal  liar.  But  thank  God  for  Mr.  Flynn.  The  more  he  invented 
the  less  they  would  have  to  invent. 

After  the  release  of  "Captain  Blood"  (no  one  was  interested 
in  reading  about  Errol  Flynn  until  that  picture  established  him 
as  a  sensational  new  star)  the  publicity  boys  launched  numerous 
stories  about  the  amazing  life  of  the  Irish  adventurer.  Such  as, 
"  "Captain  Blood'  was  a  fictional  daredevil  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Flynn  is  his  counterpart  in  real  life,  born  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  too  late  to  be  a  member  of  Blood's  pirate  band, 
but  a  youth  equally  adept  at  finding  romance  and  adventure  in 
unexpected  places.  He  can  shut  his  eyes  against  the  bright  lights 
of  the  premiere  of  his  picture  and  remember 
that  four  years  ago  he  was  nursing  a  poisoned 
arrow  wound,  somewhere  in  the  jungles  of  New 
Guinea,  while  the  natives  danced  about  his 
camp-fire  in  strange  ceremonials,  warding  off  the 
unwelcome  visitor  called  Death." 

And,  "Errol  Flynn  fought  his  way  through  the 
river  water,  his  flesh  crawling  in  anticipation  of 
the  ragged  teeth  of  crocodiles.  ...  A  horrid  way 
to  die,  to  be  pulled  under  water,  jammed 
beneath  a  slimy  log  and  there  left  to  decay  until 
soft  enough  to  make  easy  food  for  gigantic 
reptiles.  He'd  faced  death  a  thousand  times  in 
the  last  few  jungle  years  but  always  on  his  feet, 
fighting,  ready  to  die  if  he  must,  but  ready  to 
die  like  a  man." 

When  the  stories  spread  the  whimsical  people 
of  Hollywood  also  put  their  tongues  in  their 
cheeks.  They  said,  "Mr.  Flynn  is  taking  his 
Sabatini  far  too  seriously."  Others,  inclined  to 
be  catty,  said,  "Mr.  Flynn  has  quite  a  flair  for 
publicity,  hasn't  he?" 

When  Errol  discovered  that  Holly- 
wood was  giving  him  the  tongue-in-the- 
cheek  and  the  laugh-up-the-sleeve  he 
shut  up  like  the  well  known  clam.  To- 
day it  is  only  to  his  most  intimate 
friends  that  he  will  tell  "tall  tales"  of 
those  days  not  so  long  ago  when  he  was 
Constable  of  the  [Continued  on  page  71] 


Errol,  in  his  first  part,  "Captain  Blood,"  conquered 
Hollywood.  (Center)  Wherever  he  goes  the  public 
recognizes  him.  His  wife,  Lili  Damita,  is  on  his 
right.  The  cop  is  guarding  Errol,  or  maybe  the  Big 
Fellow  is  guarding  the  cop! 
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Extras  at  work  on  the  veldt.  Native  warriors  are  pressed  into 
service  for  the  battle  scenes.  They  are  descendants,  no  doubt, 
of  the  tribes  among  whom  Dr.  Livingstone  was  found.  Address 
your  fan  mail  to  darkest  Africa!  (Center)  Mrs.  Johnson 
inspects  the  equipment  of  the  "enemy  tribe."  (Right)  Pre- 
paring dinner  in  the  camp  kitchen  near  Tanganyika.  The 
African  menu  could  include  cobra  cutlets  and  python  steaks, 
or  would  you  prefer  zebra  hash? 


THE  gamest  woman  in  Hollywood,  I  thought  to  myself  as  I 
gazed  at  Osa  Johnsons  pain  drawn  but  radiant  little  face.  It 
was  the  only  part  of  her  that  appeared  from  a  veritable  snow- 
bank of  bandages. 

I  could  stay  but  a  moment.  A  nurse  stood  anxiously  by  and 
kept  time.  It  was  after  that  stormy  night  when  a  plane  carrying 
Osa  and  Martin  Johnson  crashed  into  a  California  mountain  side. 

"I  do  wish  they'd  bring  Martin  in  this  room  with  me,"  Osa  said 
softly,  but  her  voice  was  as  vibrantly  alive  as  though  she  were 
5,000  miles  away,  stalking  lions  in  her  beloved  African  jungle. 

"You  know,"  she  chuckled  confidingly,  "Martin  is  such  a  baby 
when  he's  sick.  No  one  can  manage  him  but  me." 

But  now— fate  had  snatched  his  life  out  of  her  hands.  Martin 
Johnson  had  gone  on  his  last  safari.  I  sat  awkwardly,  not  knowing 
what  to  say.  But  not  for  long.  Osa  was  off  again— in  Africa,  bicker- 
ing with  natives  and  "hunting"  wild  animals  with  her  camera. 
Already  she  had  forgotten  the  hospital  and  her  leg,  broken  in 
eight  places. 

And  so,  later,  she  took  her  adored  companion  back  to  the  bleak, 
frost-bitten  Kansas  prairie. 

I  saw  her  again  some  four  months  later  in  Hollywood.  Like 
Norma  Shearer,  another  of  Hollywood's  gamest,  she  did  not  weat- 
her grief  on  her  shoulder.  She  was  going  back  to  work— back  to 
Africa— and  she  was  exuberant. 

"It's  to  be  a  really  great  safari,"  she  told  me  at  the  Twentieth 
Century-Fox  studio  where  she  was  completing  arrangements  to 
head  a  film  company  on  location  for  "Stanley  and  Livingstone." 

"Do  you  know  the  story  of  Stanley  and  Livingstone?"  she  asked. 
I  admitted  that  I  was  hazy. 

"Well,  Dr.  David  Livingstone,  who  was  a  famous  explorer  and 
missionary  in  that  day,  disappeared  into  the  heart  of  Africa,"  she 
explained.  "He  was  given  up  for  dead,  but  every  so  often,  tales 
would  come  out  of  the  Lake  Victoria  country  about  a  strange 
white  man,  just  like  the  rumors  that  still  float  out  of  South 
America  about  Paul  Redfern. 

"A  New  York  newspaper  took  enough  stock  in  the  reports  to 
send  a  reporter  by  the  name  of  Henry  Stanley  down  to  find  him. 
That  was  in  1872.  He  had  many  narrow  escapes  at  the  hands  of 
natives,  wild  animals  and  sickness,  but  he  found  Livingstone:  It 
is  a  great  story,  isn't  it?" 


I  nodded  my  head.  It  was 
a  great  story! 

"Otto  Brower  will  direct 
the  filming  and  there  will  be 
27  technicians  and  actors 
from  Hollywood,  not  to  men- 
tion 300  natives  who  will  join  us  at  Nairobi,  the  exact  spot  from 
which  Stanley  set  out." 

Osa  laughed.  "You  see,  they're  taking  me  along  as  a  combina- 
tion mother  confessor,  dietitian,  guide  and  hunter." 

She  joked  about  the  hardships  of  the  trip.  It  never  occurred 
to  her  that  she  was  heading  the  most  hazardous  expedition  ever 
made  for  movie  realism.  Neither  would  she  have  admitted  that 
she  w;as  the  only  woman  in  the  world  who  could  have  handled 
the  job— who  could  have  made  all  the  arrangements  with  African 
authorities  and  the  Belgian  and  British  governments,  routed  and 
equipped  the  safari,  furnished  it  with  wild  animal  meat  and  fish, 
(she  was  the  only  member  of  the  party  who  had  a  hunting  license), 
and  who  could  have  doctored  the  bruises,  snake  bites  and  fevers 
of  the  men. 

She  looked  like  an  animated  doll,  sitting  there  on  the  edge 
of  a  big  chair  in  a  studio  office.  Her  feet  didn't  even  reach  the 
floor. 

"The  natives  are  all  hand  picked,"  she  was  saying.  "I  know 
many  of  them." 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  I  knew  she  was  traveling  in 
her  thoughts  back  to  Africa  and  by  her  side  was  a  tall,  bald,  jolly 
man. 

"The  natives  will  be  asking  for  Martin,"  she  said  at  last. 
"They'll  want  to  know  where  he  is." 

She  was  all  business  after  that.  "I  must  cable  the  British 
authorities  about  those  old  style  guns,"  she  reminded  herself.  "I 
am  quite  sure  I  can  get  the  loan  of  them  for  the  battle  sequences. 
And  the  Mauser!  If  I  don't  get  that  ordered,  your  technicians  and 
native  porters  will  starve  to  death." 

The  gamest  woman  in  Hollywood,  I  thought  again.  Game  not 
because  of  charging  rhinos,  stampeding  elephants,  lurking  cobras, 
or  head  hunters  on  the  war  path.  She  had  faced  all  these  many 
times  and  never  flinched. 

But  there  was  one  thing  she  had  not  faced  in  Africa,  and  that 
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The    faces    of  the 
Nairobi  tribesmen 
are  painted  in  prim- 
itive fashion. 


one  thing  she  feared-loneliness.  For  loneliness,  to  Osa 
Johnson,  was  a  sign  of  weakness,  of  self-pity.  It  would 
have  been  so  easy,  right  then,  to  lay  aside  her  dreams 
and  spend  the  remainder  of  her  days  on  a  quiet  Kansas 
farm  with  her  memories,  near  the  little  town  of  Chanute 
where  she  was  born  and  where  she  first  met  Martin  many 
years  ago. 

But  Martin  would  not  have  wished  it.  She  must  go  back 
to  Africa  and  face  her  Gethsemane  alone.  Go  back  to  the 
jabbering  monkeys,  to  the  same  natives  whom  they  had 
both  called  friends,  back  to  the  scenes  of  their  happiest 
days  together,  where  every  twist  in  the  newly-chopped 
jungle  trail  would  remind  her  of  the  one  she  loved  more 
than  life,  yet  whom  she  would  never  seen  again.  Game 
Osa! 

And  now,  after  six  months  in  the  jungle,  Osa  Johnson  has  come 
back.  I  saw  her  in  her  hotel  room  the  day  she  returned.  She  was 
full  of  Africa,  of  funny  stories  and  tragic,  for  she  has  a  sense  of 
the  dramatic  as  well  as  the  humorous. 

"I  was  proud  of  my  big  family,"  she  said,  curling  up  like  a 
puppy  in  a  great  chair.  "You  know,  I've  nursed  everything  from 
baby  hippos  down  to  native  babies.  Martin  always  said  I  wasn't 
happy  unless  I  had  something  to  fuss  over.  But  327  were  a  few 
more  than  I'd  ever  handled  at  one  time  before. 

"It  was  a  pretty  severe  initiation  for  the  Hollywood  boys,  too. 
At  our  very  first  camp,  in  the  famous  Riff  valley,  a  native  was 
bitten  by  an  eight-inch  centipede.  I  doctored  him  and  he  re- 
covered. 

"The  next  night  I  killed  a  large  cobra  as  it  was  slithering  into 
camp.  Despite  all  this  and  the  sight  of  lions  and  leopards  prowling 
in  the  distance,  there  wasn't  a  single  case  of  jitters  among  the 
jungle  newcomers. 

"Yet  they  had  reason  to  be  frightened.  Not  far  from  our  camp 
near  Nairobi,  three  natives  were  killed  during  the  week  of  our 
stay,  one  by  an  elephant,  one  by  a  leopard  and  the  third  by  a 
crocodile.  In  our  own  camp,  one  of  the  more  daring  natives 
ventured  into  what  seemed  peaceful,  calm  waters  and  suddenly 
found  himself  surrounded  by  hippos.  One  of  them  got  to  him.  He 
escaped  but  he  was  maimed  for  life. 

"Curiosity  jeopardized  us  time  and  again.  At  our  camp  at  Lake 
Naivaska,  we  killed  three  eighteen-foot  pythons  and  several  cobras 
which  were  attracted  by  our  food  boxes.  It  is  suicidal  in  the  jungle 
to  venture  a  night's  sleep  without  adequate  guards  on  the  job. 

"We  had  practically  every  climatic  handicap  possible,  too.  But 
Africa  is  like  that.  There  is  always  something  new  in  the  jungle. 
That's  one  reason  it  is  so  fascinating." 

I  wondered  about  that,  wondered  if  an  eighteen-foot  python  in 
the  commissary  or  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  leopard  around  the 
bend  of  a  trail  would  be  construed  as  fascinating  by  the  average 
tenderfoot.  [Continued  on  page  69] 
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THE  Maid  of  Orleans  heard  voices  and  saw  a  vision— and  you, 
the  boys  and  girls  of  today,  in  the  rural  districts,  on  farms, 
in  small  towns  which  may  seem  dull  and  cramped  and  too 
narrow  for  opportunity,  in  big  cities  where  you  feel  lost  and 
overlooked,  you,  too  may  hear  "voices"  and  see  "visions"  as 
Andrea  Leeds  did,  and  Jon  Hall,  and  Olivia  de  Havilland.  Just 
as  Sonja  Henie  did  in  far  away  Norway  and  Ilona  Massey,  a 
peasant,  in  the  fields  of  Hungary. 

.  You  may  be  thinking:  But  what  has  the  vision  of  the  Maid 
of  Orleans  to  do  with  us?  That  is  a  far-fetched  analogy.  But  it  is 
not  so  far-fetched  when  you  pause  to  realize  that  Joan  of  Arc 
was  but  fulfilling  her  destiny.  That  her  destiny  led  to  martrydom 
and  made  history  is  beside  the  point;  the  point  being  that  it 
was  her  destiny  and  that  she  kept  her  eyes  open,  her  ears  open, 
her  heart  open  to  hear  the  call  when  it  came.  And  everything 
is  comparative,  success,  martyrdom,  love,  everything  but  birth 
and  death,  which  are  the  only  finalities.  And  you,  and  you,  and 
you,  whoever  you  are,  wherever  you  are,  may  not  hear  the  voices 
which  will  lead  you  to  a  coat  of  mail  and  the  salvation  of  your 
King  and  Country  but  you  may  hear  voices,  on  the  radio,  from 
the  screen,  from  the  tongues  of  immortals  trapped  in  ink  on  the 
printed  page,  voices  which  will  lead  you  to  your  own  far 
horizons. 

You  may  be  thinking:  Fine  talk,  fancy  talk  but  if  it  be  talk 
of  Hollywood,  what  chance  have  I?  Some  of  you  may  be  thinking: 
I'm  poor,  my  people  are  poor  and  obscure  and  without  color. 
We  live  in  an  out-of-the-way  place  and  no-one  beats  a  path 
to  our  door.  Or  you  may  be  thinking:  I  am  awkward  and  stiff 
and  self-conscious,  how  could  I  ever  succeed  in  a  world  of  grace 
and  rhythm  and  poetry.  Or  you  may  be  thinking:  I  am  down- 
right plain,  ugly,  I  am  condemned  for  life  to  a  desk,  to  a  clerk- 
ship, to  monotony  and  poverty  and 
dreariness. 

Stop  thinking  these  thoughts  which 
are  gags  and  nooses!  For  there  was 
Eleanor  Powell,  born  and  raised  in 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  where  there 
were  not,  certainly,  many  shining  op- 
portunities toward  which  a  girl  might 
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life  more  colorful,  more  emotional  and 
also  more  dangerous  and  daring  than 
anything  she  could  know  there  at  home, 
dared  to  go  to  New  York,  without  much 
money,  without  experience,  without 
pull,  and  try  for  a  job  on  the  stage. 
Getting    it,    she    came    to  Hollywood 
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raise  up  her  hands 
and  touch  the  stars 
.  .  .  and  there  was 
Eleanor,  so  shy,  so  i 
self-conscious    that  1 
school  was  an  agony  | 
to  her,  so  many  pairs  I 
of  eyes  boring  holes  S 
into  her  painful  awk- 
wardness. And  then 
(lancing    school,  the 
little    inexpensive,  j 
local  dancing  school 
where  Ralph  McKer- 
nan    taught.  Ralph 
McKernan,  who  had 

a  genius  for  training  small,  stiff  children,  and  it  was 
dancing  class  that  Eleanor  first  saw  her  vision,  a  vision  of  pleas- 
ing not  only  Mr.  McKernan  but  millions  of  other  people  whose 
eyes,  like  his,  might  brighten,  whose  feet  might  tap,  whose  heart 
might  dance  the  more  lightly  with  her  dancing  .  .  .  and  she 
awoke  and  was  on  her  way. 

And  then  there  was  Luise  Rainer,  on  her  father's  country 
estate  outside  of  far  away  Vienna,  a  far,  far  call  from  Holly- 
wood, Luise  trying  to  write  and,  fumbling  with  words  which  were 
not  her  medium  of  expression,  making  figures  of  bronze  and 
smashing  them  again  because  they  expressed  so  poorly  that  which 
she  wanted  to  express  .  .  .  Luise,  then,  reading  Goethe  and 
Schiller  and  in  those  soliloquies  feeling  her  eyes  open  wide  and 
her  spirit  expand  into  a  desire  to  try  to  do,  in  her  small  way, 
what  these  had  done  for  their  age  and  for  immortality.  In  those 
pages  the  young  Luise  heard  the  voices  and  saw  the  vision  and, 
catching  a  glimpse  of  her  own  transfigured  face  in  the  mirror, 
knew  suddenly  that  it  was  with  her  face  and  her  body  that  she 
could  best  give  to  the  world  that  which  was  within  her  to  give 
...  so  the  vision  may  come  in  many  different  ways  and  after 
many  mistakes  have  been  made,  and  detours  taken. 

Virginia  Bruce,  in  Fargo,  North  Dakota,  watched  John  Gilbert 
flame  across  the  screen,  in  "The  Merry  Widow,"  in  "The  Big 
; Parade"  and,  aroused  by  that  vision  in  film  to  the  sense  of  a 


All  Over  The  World 
The  Struggling 
Artists  See  A  Vision 
That  Beckons  Them 
To  Hollywood. 

By 
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(Top)  James  Cagney  was 
inspired  to  circumvent  his 
humble  beginnings.  (Top, 
center)  Jon  Hall,  who  saw 
a  vision  of  himself  and 
followed  it.  (Above)  An- 
drea Leeds  has  started  to 
make  her  dream  come 
true. 
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where  she  found  her  heart's  desire,  as  well  as  the  experi- 
ence of  grief  and  her  own  eventual  fulfillment. 

And  if  you  think:  But  these  girls  are  beautiful,  there 
wasn't  any  gamble  for  them,  there  is  the  case  of  Helen 
Hayes,  who  was  born  the  daughter  of  a  meat-packer  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  who  said  to  me  one  time:  "I  was 
so  plain,  so  absolutely  without  any  attraction  at  all  that 
when  my  mother  took  me  out  people  were  embarrassed  be- 
cause they  couldn't  say  'What  a  lovely  child!'  or  'Isn't 

she  pretty?'  or  any  of 
the  things  people  usually 
say  to  a  mother  about 
her  child.  All  they  could 
think  of  to  say  was 
'hasn't  she  a  remarkable 
personality?'  And  I  soon 
realized  what  that 
meant!  And  when  I  fi- 
nally got  a  chance  to  do 
a  child's  part  on  the 
stage  I  got  it  only  be- 
cause there  was  no  other 
child  available  at  the 
moment  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  stock  com- 
pany in  Washington 
said  'well,  I  guess  she'll 
have  to  do!  That  very 
plainness  gave  Helen 
Hayes  her  vision,  a  de- 
sire to  take  the  unre- 
markable clay  which  was 
herself  and  make  it 
so  sensitive,  so  pliable, 
that  it  could  take  any 
shape  or  form  and 
create  any  illusion  she 
desired. 

Don  Ameche  was  the 
son  of  a  saloon  keeper 


in  Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  one  of  many  children,  poor  and  struggling 
for  the  very  necessities  . . .  but  he  heard  voices  over  the  air,  watched 
the  shadows  on  the  screen  and  reached  out  his  hands  and  his  ener- 
gies for  success.  Jimmy  Cagney  was  born  on  Avenue  A  in  New 
York,  also  the  son  of  a  saloon  keeper,  and  he  watched  small 
boys,  like  the  slithering  shadows  they  were,  foraging  in  garbage 
pails  for  enough  to  keep  them  alive  and  he  saw  a  vision  of  a 
world  where  such  things  would  cease  to  be  and  he  worked,  at 
all  kinds  of  jobs,  any  job  that  came  along,  two  or  three  jobs  at 
a  time  until  he  had  climbed  out  of  the  tenement  streets  and 
was  able  to  extend  a  hand  to  his  unfortunate  brothers.  And  young 
John  Beal,  son  of  a  department  store  keeper  in  Joplin,  Missouri- 
it  was  John's  elder  sister  who  gave  him  his  vision,  for  she  was 
a  violinist  and  would  have  been  world-famous  had  she  lived  and 
in  young  John  was  born  the  desire  to  do  that  which  would  make 
her  proud  of  him,  as  he  had  been  proud  of  her  .  .  .  and  then 
he  saw  Richard  Barthelmess  in  pictures,  "Broken  Blossoms"  and 
others,  and  kept  scrap  books  about  Barthelmess  and  knew  that 
some  day  he  wanted  to  be  what  Barthelmess  was  .  .  .  somehow. 

And  Allan  Jones,  son  of  a  Welsh  miner,  born  in  Scranton, 
Pa.,  sweating  in  the  grim  bowels  of  the  earth,  taught  to  sing 
by  his  father  who  had  never  had  a  chance  to  develop  his  own 
fine  voice,  looking  about  him  and  realizing  that  it  takes  money 
to  make  the  first  steps,  out  of  the  mines,  onto  the  concert  or 
opera  stage,  spending,  then,  all  of  his  youth,  all  of  his  young 
manhood  working,  saving,  a  nickel  at  a  time,  a  dime,  a  dollar, 
denying  himself  everything  but  the  barest  necessities  in  order  to 
make  that  vision  in  the  pits  reality  as  well  as  a  dream. 

Annabella  in  France,  born  with  a  vision,  she  says,  playing,  from 
earliest  childhood  that  she  was  not  Annabella  but  others  ...  a 
boy  one  day,  a  girl  named  Mignonette  the  next  day  .  .  .  wanting 
to  be  more  than  one  person,  hating  to  be  prisoned  always  in 
her  own  body  .  .  .  fighting  her  way  out  of  that  prison.  .  .  .  And 
Jack  Oakie  who  is,  surely,  no  Gable,  making  his  mother  and 
father  laugh  so  that  laughter  rang  through  their  home  from 
morning  until  night  and  looking  about  him  at  the  homes  of 
others,  at  other  people  with  dull  eyes  and  mouths  turned  down 
at  the  corners  and  thinking  what  it  might  mean  to  make  the 
whole  world  laugh,  not  only  his  own  folks  and  the  next- 
door  neighbors  in  Sedalia,  Missouri— perhaps  to  make  the  world 
laugh  may  be  accounted,  in  the  last  recordings,  as 
valuable  a  call  as  crowning  a  Dauphin  of  France.  And 
then  there  was  Jimmy  Stewart,  a  small  town  boy  from 
Indiana,  Pa.,  his  father  a  hardware  merchant— 

You  see,  you  do  see,  don't  you,  that  they  were 
not  born  rich  and  beautiful  and  colorful,  with  oppor- 
tunities heaped  about  them  for  their  choosing.  They 
might  so  well  have  stayed  in  [Continued  on  page  78] 


Olivia  de  Havilland's  radi- 
ant brown  eyes  sought  out 
unbelievable  heights,  and 
she  eventually  reached 
them.  (Top)  John  Beal's 
vision  brought  him  from 
Joplin,  Mo.,  to  Hollywood's 
cameras. 


(Above,  left)  The  thought- 
ful Jack  Oakie  is  filled 
with  awe  at  the  road  he 
has  traveled.  (Above) 
Among  the  eager  young 
men  of  Hollywood  no  one 
has  a  surer  future  than 
James  Stewart.  (Left)  Don 
Ameche's  dreams  awakened 
his  ambition — how  success- 
fully ,  we  now  all  know. 
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The  making  of  figures  to  double  for 
stars  requires  artistic  skill.  (At  right, 
center)  Katherine  Stubergh  with  the 
implacable  Clark  Gable.  She  made  him, 
and  that's  something,  for  he's  hard  to 
"make."  (Below,  center)  The  same 
artist  modelling  the  Gable  head. 


OUR  editor  has  asked  me 
to  delve  into  the  side 
streets  of  Hollywood, 
and  bring  out  for  his  readers 
the  color  and  drama  of  places 
off  the  beaten  tracks,  discover 
the  hidden  achievements, 
tragedies,  laughter  and  tears 
of  the  unfamous  in  the  most 
famous  city  in  the  world.  I 
doff  my  battered  reporter's 
hat  to  him  for  giving  me  this 
opportunity  to  tell  you  of 
these  places  and  people,  and 
I  hope,  as  you  roam  around 
with  me,  you'll  come  to 
know  the  Hollywood  behind 
Hollywood.  The  star  parade 
on  our  much  publicized 
Boulevard  is  an  intriguing 
show,  but  even  more  exciting 
is  the  hidden  life  in  the  side 
streets  of  this  amazing  town. 

In  a  white,  arched  build- 
ing near  Vermont  and  Bev- 
erly, I  found  Greta  Garbo 
watching  a  beautiful  gr  in 
a  green  smock  brushing  the 
flaxen  hair  of  Marlene  Die- 
trich. "Hello,  Greta,"  I  hailed  her  in  my  best  breezy  manner. 
But  she  ignored  me.  "Don't  you  remember  me?"  I  asked  her. 
"I  was  John  Gilbert's  attache  in  Queen  Christina.  We  flourished 
our  plumed  hats  and  bowed  before  you  a  hundred  times  as  you 
sat  on  your  thrme,  majestic  in  your  sweeping  red  velvet  and 
gold  gown,  and   Jnjoying  like  a  little  girl  the  courtly  homage 
we  paid  you."  The  Silent  Swede  didn't  mind  being  talked  to  and 
even  stared  at  me,  but  she  remained  true  to  form  and  made  no 
reply.  In  desperation  I  turned  to  Charlie  Chaplin,  but  he  kept 
studying  me  in  his  baggy  pants,  and  wouldn't  say  anything  either. 
I  saw  Clark  Gable  in  a  corner  of  the  room  and  hurried  up  to 
him.  Clark  was  a  regular  guy  and  he  would  certainly  tell  me 
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the  reason  for  this  strange  conspiracy  of 
silence  in  the  presence  of  a  reporter  who 
had  said  many  nice  things  about  them. 
But  Clark  just  smiled  at  me  with  his 
dimples. 

Mae  West  was  on  the  point  of  swing- 
ing her  hips  and  telling  me  to  "Come 
up,"  but  she  didn't.  Wallace  Beery 
laughed.  Joan  Crawford  looked  in  an- 
other direction  and  pretended  not  to 
notice  what  was  going  on.  There  were 
other  stars  gathered  in  the  room— John 
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(Left)  Racks  of  boots  in  the  great  costumers 
building  that  serves  the  movie  studios. 
(Above)  Costuming  hundreds  of  extras  gives 
employment  to  many  a  needleworker.  (Right) 
Hundreds  of  pistols  collected  from  every- 
where to  fit  any  demand. 


Barrymore,  Fredric  March,  Carole 
Lombard,  even  little  Shirley  Tem- 
ple was  there— but  none  of  them 
would  talk.  For  alas  and  alack, 
there  were  all  made  of  wax! 

Katherine  Stubergh  is  the  name 
of  the  girl  in  the  green  smock. 
She  has  created  with  her  mother 
this  amazing  collection  of  life-like 
figures  in  wax.  One  of  the  loveliest 
young  ladies  this  side  of  heaven, 
Katherine  represents  the  fourth  and 
last  generation  of  this  unique  art 
that  has  been  a  family  monopoly  of 
the   Stuberghs.    Her   likenesses  of 
Norma  Shearer,  Fredric  March  and 
Charles  Laughton  were  on  exhibi- 
tion in  the  Hall  of  Science  of  the 
Century    of    Progress  Exposition. 
Charles  Chaplin,  a  la  Stubergh,  and 
other  pioneers  of  the  motion  pic- 
ture industry  are  on  permanent  ex- 
hibition at  the  Los  Angeles  Mu- 
seum. Katherine  is  planning 
a  motion  picture  museum  of 
her  own  to  preserve  for  pos- 
terity the  faces  and  expressions 
of  your  screen  favorites. 

A  trip  through  the  Stubergh 
studio  is  like  visiting  Holly- 
wood with  Aladdin's  Lamp. 
You'll  find  there  every  player 
of  importance  in  waxen  pos- 
tures, as  well  as  world  famous 
figures  in  other  lines  of  ac- 
tivity, and  a  veritable  gallery 
of  rogues  with  severed  heads. 
The  place  gives  you  a  queer 
feeling  as  you  step  over  the 
torso  of  Errol  Flynn  or  the 
arms  of  Luise  Rainer,  but 
Katherine's  serene  smile  puts 
you  at  ease. 

"My  mother  was  born  in  the 
Rhineland,  but  I  was  born  in 
this  country,  in  San  Francisco," 
she  said,  as  she  started  lacquer- 
ing Marlene  Dietrich's  hair. 
"My  mother  ran  the  San  Fran- 
cisco branch  of  my  grand- 
father's business,  which  was  in 


New  York.  My  grandfather  had  done  work  for  mu- 
seums throughout  the  world,  among  them  the  famous 
Eden  Musee  in  New  York. 

"I  received  my  entire  education  in  private  schools 
and  from  private  teachers,  which  enabled  me  to  give 
the  greater  part  of  my  time  to  the  study  of  sculpture 
and  dancing.  My  real  intention  was  to  be  a  dancer, 
sculpture  being  a  sort  of  family  hobby.  For  four  years 
I  studied  the  Russian  Ballet  with  Theodore  Kosloff 
and    then   interpretive   and    modern    dances  with 
Michio  Ito.  I  also  wanted  to  be  an  actress.  You 
know,  every  girl  passes  through  those  periods."  She 
chuckled  in  self-depreciation.  La  Dietrich's  hair  was  by  now 
properly  lacquered,  and  she  took  up  a  thin  brush  and  began 
painting  the  lips  of  Clark  Gable. 

"I  feel,"  she  spoke  again,  "that  I  owe  my  career  as  a  sculptress 
to  Mae  West  and  Albert  Einstein.  They  were  among  the  first 
people  who  sat  for  me,  and  they  encouraged  me  to  go  ahead.  Miss 
West  was  very  nice,  not  vain  at  all,  and  spoke  freely  of  her 
shortcomings  as  she  imagined  them.  She  has  the  finest  complexion 
of  any  actress  I've  ever  seen. 

"I  was  working  on  a  head  of  Albert  Einstein  when  he  came 
to  Hollywood  a  few  years  ago,  or  rather,  Pasadena.  I  had  not 
seen  him,  and  worked  from  photographs.  A  friend  told  me  the 
professor  would  sit  for  me  if  I  cared  to  meet  him.  Would  I?  I 
was  thrilled.  He  sat  for  me  two  and  a  half  hours.  I  know  very 
little  German,  and  he  knew  very  little  English,  so  we  just  smiled 
and  bowed  our  heads.  He  liked  the  way  I  had  modeled  his  face, 
without  seeing  him,  but  wanted  a  stronger  jaw.  I  had  made  him 
look  too  spiritual,  he  wanted  to  look  more  solid,  firmer.  'Don't 
make  me  too  soft,'  he  said.  He  was  very  particular  about  that. 
He  liked  my  work  so  much  that  I  decided  I  might  as  well  give 
up  my  dancing  and  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  my  mother." 

Amelia  Earhart  and  Art  Goebel  also  have  posed  for  Katherine. 
But  most  of  her  work  is  connected  with  movie  stars.  She  was  16 
when  John  Barrymore  submitted  to  her  deft  fingers  for  a  plaster 
mask.  Perfect  immobility  is  essential  while  the  plaster  is  allowed  to 
set  on  the  features.  Barrymore  sneezed,  and  spoiled  a  mask.  The 
life-like  Chinese  figures  and  doubles  of  stars  in  the  lobby  of 
Sid  Grauman's  famed  movie  palace  are  the  work  of  the  Stuberghs, 
mother  and  daughter.  Katherine  goes  on  the  sets  or  to  the  homes 
of  the  stars  for  her  modelling.  "I  now  model  in  clay  only,"  she 
explained.  "I  don't  like  to  work  from  masks.  Masks  have  a  monot- 
onous, wooden  expression.  I  work  mostly  from  photographs  when 
I'm  modelling  a  likeness  of  a  movie  star,  after  I  once  see  him. 
I  try  to  catch  precisely  the  same  qualities  that  the  camera  does. 
Off  screen,  the  stars  are  different.  I  like  to  make  them  look  like 
their  photographic  selves." 

In  particularly  dangerous  scenes,  the  Stubergh  wax  dummies 
are  used  as  doubles.  The  Stuberghs  also  make  models  for  cloth- 
ing and  beauty  shops. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  jobs  Katherine  has  had  to  do  was 
making  64  Ginger  Rogers  masks  for  "Shall  We  Dance."  Every 
mask  had  to  be  identical.  She  worked  a  month  on  them.  Now 
Katherine  is  a  movie  fan,  and  talks  like  one  when  she  tells  you 
of  the  different  stars  she  had  modeled.  But  Ginger  Rogers  seems 
to  be  her  very  special  favorite.  "I  smeared  her  face  with  the  plas- 
ter," she  explained,  "and  she  lay  still  for  twenty  minutes  with  all 
that  mud  on  her  face.  She  didn't  move  at  all  and  I  got  a  perfect 
mold.  Most  stars  are  too  fidgety.  What  I  like  about  Ginger  is 
that  she  is  so  natural  and  friendly  that  you  wonder  if  she  is 
really  a  movie  star." 

She  seized  an  armature,  and  started  [Continued  on  page  74] 
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Now  Yesterday  Has  Its  Field  Day  On  The 
Screen.  The  Years  That  Are  Gone  Were 
All  Sleeping  Between  The  Covers  Of  Books 
Until  The  Picture  A/lakers  Discovered  Them. 
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Helen  Louise  Walker 


PLAYLET  IN  THREE  SCENES. 
Scene  i.  A  school  room.  Class  is  about  to  be  dismissed  and  the 
boys  and  girls  are  closing  their  books  and  stowing  away  pens 
and  pencils. 
The  teacher  speaks. 

"Attention,  please.  I  want  to  give  you 
this  week's  homework." 
Faces  of  the  boys  and  girls  fall. 
Teacher  continues. 

"I  want  you  to  go  to  see  the  motion 
picture,  'Wells  Fargo,'  and  be  prepared 
to  write  a  brief  summary  of  it  on  Mon- 
day." 

Scene  2.  A  living  room.  Mother,  Father  and 

Young  Hopeful  are  assembled. 
Young  Hopeful  speaks. 

"Pop!   Will  you  and  Mom  help  me 
with  my  homework?" 
Pop  looks  apprehensive. 

"Why  can't  you  do  your  own  home- 
work? What  is  it  now?  Algebra?" 
Young  Hopeful. 

"Teacher  wants  us  to  go  to  see  'Wells 
Fargo.'  " 
Pop  beams.  Mom  beams. 

"Fine!  We've  been  wanting  to  see 
that.  .  . 

Epilogue. 

A  fine  time  was  had  by  all,  including 
teacher,  who  went  to  see  "Wells  Fargo," 
herself. 


The  great  Chicago 
fire  that  made  his- 
tory flames  again  in 
"In  Old  Chicago." 


WELL,  all  I  have  to  say  is  that  things 
weren't  like  this  when  I  had  home- 
work to  do!  None  of  the  adults  in 
my  family  ever  evinced  any  eagerness  to 
accompany  me  to  the  public  library  and 
help  me  pore  over  the  dusty  books  from 
the  top  shelf  which  would  tell  me  some- 
thing of  the  saga  of  the  development  of 


John  Carradine  gives  us  a  por- 
trait of  Abe  Lincoln  in  "Bene- 
fits Forgot."  (Right)  "Robin 
Hood"  comes  back,  rich  in  pag- 
eantry. (Below)  Marco  Polo 
sees  spaghetti  for  the  first 
time.  In  China — of  all  places! 


transportation  and  communica- 
tion in  my  country  while  it  was 
still  young  and  raw.  No  one 
seemed  anxious  to  give  the  pic- 
ture of  the  fall  of  the  Bastille  a 
vivid  and  indestructible  place  in 
my  memory.  No  one  tried  very 
hard  to  make  me  see  the  man, 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  as  a  lonely, 
pathetic,  ambition-scorched  crea- 
ture. 

I'll  betcha  that  twelve-year-old 
Mary  Jones,  around  the  corner, 
knows  more  of  what  Louis  Pasteur 
meant  to  the  world  than  most 
of  us  knew  until  we  saw  "The 
Life  of  Louis  Pasteur"  upon  the 
screen.  I'll  wager  that  sixteen- 
year-old  Billy  Smith,  across  the 
street,  knows  more  of  the  Dreyfus 
case  and  its  significance,  under- 
stands more  of  the  possible  horror 
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Iook! 


The  pirates  of  the 
early  days  of  the 
last  century  once 
more  sail  the  seas 
by  courtesy  of  De- 
Mille  and  "The  Buc- 
caneer." 


of  a  miscarriage  of  justice,  knows  more  of  Emile  Zola,  has 
a  clearer  picture  of  life  and  people  and  politics  of  that  era 
than  you  or  I  or  Billy's  parents  did  at  his  age.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  doubt  whether  Billy  Smith  would  have  ever  heard 
of  Dreyfus  or  even  Zola,  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  superb 
picture! 

The  curious  thing  about  all  this  is  that  no  producer  will 
ever  admit  that  one  of  these  pictures  is  an  "educational  ven- 
ture." The  moment  that  the  word,  "educational,"  is  intro- 
duced at  a  story  conference  apparently  everything  becomes 
hopelessly  dull  and  depressing.  Several  major  studios  have 
made  excursions  into  the  field  of  "educational,  historical, 
short  subjects."  The  result  of  these  efforts  has  been  to  cause 
the  public  (especially  the  younger  fry)  to  stay  away  from 
the  theatres  in  unanimous  and  discontented  droves. 

But  "Lloyds  of  London,"  made  at  a  cost  which  approached 
the  two  million  mark,  netted  Twentieth  Century-Fox  a  tidy 
profit  and  created,  besides,  a  brilliant  and  valuable  new  star- 
Tyrone  Power.  Now,  "Lloyds  of  London"  was  the  story  of 
the  growth  of  an  insurance  firm— and  insurance,  to  most  of 
us,  is  a  pretty  dull  subject.  You  wouldn't  have  expected  it- 
would  you— to  be  thrilling,  exciting,  to  present  an  epic  sweep 
of  stirring  events,  to  mirror  a  fascinating  era?  But  it  did. 
Darryl  Zanuck  will  assure  you,  with  haste,  that  it  was  merely 
"good  entertainment  with  authentic,  historical  background." 

ft  was  certainly  good  entertainment  and  it  is  comforting 
to  learn  about  the  authenticity.  I  suppose  it  merely  goes  to 
prove  that  everyone  enjoys  history  if  it  is  dramatized  for 

him. 

"Conquest"  enjoyed  one  of  the 
deftest  scripts  which  has  been 
brought  to  the  screen  in  many, 
many  a  moon.  It  was  the  story  o£ 
two  people— Napoleon  and  Wa- 
lewska.  You  sensed,  you  did  not 
see,  the  terrific  sweep  of  events 
which  they  caused  and  for  which 
they  suffered.  You  knew  that 
world  history  .was  being  swayed, 
maps  altered,  national  destinies 
decided.  You  had  an  intimate 
picture  of  manners,  costumes, 
methods  of  thought  of  the  period. 
What  you  actually  saw  was  two 
people,  in  love.  You  realized  what 
one  frail,  obscure,  rather  fright- 
ened woman  did  to  the  world  and 
to  one  of  its  greatest  figures.  The 
majority  of  people  had  never 
heard  of  her  before.  They  had 


thought  that  Josephine  was  important.  They  hadn't  noted 
Walewska,  who  was  infinitely  more  important. 

In  "Marco  Polo,"  which  you  will  no  doubt  see  very 
soon,  the  canny  Sam  Goldwyn  thought  that  Polo,  himself, 
was  more  important  to  the  world,  more  interesting  to 
the  public,  than  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  the  ancient 
politics  in  which  he  figured,  even  the  history  which  he 
undoubtedly  swayed.  In  "Marco  Polo"  you  will  find  a 
character  to  love,  a  romance  to  stir  you.  But  you  will  also  find 
the  color,  the  atmosphere,  the  feeling  of  a  world  strange  to  you. 
You  will  have  a  fantastic  adventure.  But  don't  be  surprised  if 
you  wake  up  next  morning  and  find  that  you  have  learned  some- 
thing important  about  the  world  in  which  you  live  and  about 
the  people  who  inhabit  it! 

It's  putting  a  sugar  coating  on  history— possibly  putting 
frosting  on  culture.  Anyhow,  it's  great  fun! 

The  research  on  these  pictures  is  interesting.  "Marco  Polo," 
for  instance,  requires  authentic  reproductions  of  antique  Chinese 
costumes  and  furnishings,  fighting  tools  and  so  on.  As  long  as 
the  set  dressers,  armorers,  costumers  and  so  on  stick  to  the  gen- 
eral atmosphere  of  their  period,  they  are  all  right.  No  one 
but  a  thorough  scholar  will  rise  to  rebuke  them.  But— in  a 
picture  like  "In  Old  Chicago"— every  detail,  down  to  the  pat- 
tern of  the  crocheted  face  on  a  table  doily,  must  be  correct 
and  authentic.  There  are  thousands  of  people  still  living  who 
remember,  or  who  think  they  remember,  accurately  all  the 
details  of  life  of  that  period.  They  think  they  know  how  many 
globes  there  were  in  the  chandelier  in  the  lobby  of  the  Palmer 
House.  They  are  certain  that  they  are  thoroughly  conversant 
with  all  the  slang  terms  of  that  period.  They  know  whether 
Aunt  Minnie  wore  laced  or  buttoned  shoes  when  the  fire  broke 
out.  They  know  the  names  of  all  the 
cousins  of  the  O'Leary's. 

Research  on  a  story  of  so  recent  a 
date  is  much  more  of  a  problem  than 
research  on  an  obscure  era.  Yet,  "In 
Old  Chicago"  there  is  history.  It  mir- 
rors an  important  phase  of  American 
development,  and  is  a  saga  of  terror 
and  courage.  (P.  S.  You  will  agree, 
too,  that  it  [Continued  on  page  64] 


(Below)  The  South  of 
the  aristocratic  days 
returns  in  "Jezebel." 
(Left)  "Wells  Fargo" 
spread  a  magic  carpet 
and  sent  us  all  to  Cal- 
ifornia and  the  gold 
fields. 
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IT  HAS  long  been  a  popular  belief  with  people  who  live  East 
of  the  Rockies  that  movie  stars  don't  think.  They  assume  ap- 
parently that  the  glamorous  dream  children  of  Hollywood  know 
every  attitude  and  posture  under  the  sun— except  the  one  made 
famous  by  Rodin.  As  the  best  fence  straddler  of  my  time,  and 
I  must  say  I  can  do  a  neat  bit  of  straddling,  I  see  no  reason  why 
I  should  become  involved  in  a  controversy  over  popular  beliefs, 
especially  as  I  am  feeling  delightfully  insane  at  the  moment.  So  I 
shall  merely  thumb  my  nose  pleasantly  at  the  accepted  tradition, 
and  give  you  tonight  a  movie  star  who  is  thinking— and  thinking, 
I  may  add,  like  mad. 

The  scene  is  an  upstairs  bedroom  in  a  beauti- 
ful home  on  North  Faring  Road  in  Holmby  Hills, 
where  movie  stars  pay  excessively  for  the  priv 


ilege  of  breathing.  In  the  middle  of  a  huge  four 
poster,  with  the  covers  slightly 
awry,  lies  Claudette  Colbert,  and 
very  pretty  too.  No  curlers,  no 
chin  straps,  no  goo.  It  must  be 
getting  rather  late  because  all 
the  lights  are  out 
in  Irene  Dunne's 
house  across  the 
street,  and  the  last 
car  has  just  pulled 
out  of  the  Butter- 
worth  driveway 
with  a  cheery,  "It 
was  a  swell  party, 
Charlie.  See  you  at 
the  Troc  on  Thurs- 
day." 

Claudette  is  chic  as  usual  in  a  white  satin 
nightgown,  strictly  tailored  because  she  can't 
abide  lace,  her  arms  are  crossed  behind  her 
head,  and  she  is  staring  intently  at  the  ceiling. 
Believe  it  or  not,  people  who  live  East  of  the 
Rockies,  she  is  thinking.  She  isn't  thinking  great 
big  wonderful  thoughts,  to  be  sure,  she's  just 
thinking  a  whole  flock  of  perfectly  normal 
thoughts,  even  as  you  and  I.  Claudette  is 
thinking: 

"There  are  some  people  in  this  world  who 
can  cope  with  departures,  and  there  are  others 
who  cannot.  I  am  definitely  one  of  the  cannots. 
I  don't  know  why  it  is  but  there  is  a  certain 
hysteria  whenever  I  leave  a  place.  Even  if  it's 
only  the  studio  commissary  where  I  have 
dropped  in  for  a  cup  of  tea.  I'm  sure  to  have 
left  my  gloves  behind.  I  suppose  I  am  just  not 
psychologically  prepared  to  leave  places.  That's 
the  reason  I  am  never  on  time. 

"A  departure  always  takes  me  completely  by 
surprise.  Foi  at  least  six  months  now  I  have 
known  that  on  Tuesday  I  am  leaving  on  the 
Chief  to  make  connections  with  the  Conte  de 
Savoia  in  New  York  which  is  taking  me  to 
Europe  on  my  first  real  vacation  in  eight  years. 
And  here  it  is  Monday  night  and  I  still  have  a 
million  things  to  do.  I  wish  I  could  make  out 
lists,  and  check  them  off,  the  way  other  people 
do,  but  I  always  lose  my  lists  in  the  fan  mail. 

"I  must  remind  mother  to  remind  Mrs.  Davey 
to  change  those  curtains  in  the  playroom  while 
I  am  gone.  I  love  my 
new  playroom,  with  its 
hooked  rugs,  its  big  fire- 
place with  the  copper 


But  Claudette 
Colbert  Tosses  And  Turns 
The  Whole  Night  Through  Because 
So  Much  Is  Expected  Of  A  Movie 
Glamour  Girl. 

By  Li^a 


mm 


- 


Gary  Cooper  and  Claud- 
ette     in  "Bluebeard's 
Eighth  Wife,"  a  comedy 
of  marriage. 


kettle,  and  its  early  American  furniture.  It's  the  room  I  have 
dreamed  of  all  my  life. 

I  wonder  if  the  red  chair  wouldn't  look  better  on  the  right  side 
of  the  fireplace?  Un-huh,  I  believe  it  would.  I  think  I'll  go  down 
there  right  now  and  change  it.  No-o-o-o,  it's  pretty  chilly  in  here 
and  I'd  probably  catch  a  cold.  Wouldn't  it  be  terrible  to  arrive 
in  New  York  with  a  runny  nose?  There's  really  nothing  so  un- 
glamorous  as  a  cold— unless  it's  a  boil  on  the  nose.  Say,  my  nose 
feels  funny.  I  wonder  if  I'm  getting  a  pimple.  Now  that  would  be 
something.  Claudette  Colbert  arrived  in  [Continued  on  page  76] 
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Top)  In  "I  Met  Him  in  Paris." 
rielvyn  released  his  natural 
ense  of  comedy.  (Above)  In 
'The  Gorgeous  Hussy,"  with 
oan  Crawford.  Few  actors 
are  as  versatile. 

tage  Training  Gave  Him 
Assurance  To  Play  A.ny  Part 
Without  The  Desperate 
ffort  That  Ruins  Many 
Screen  Discoveries. 


MELVYN  DOUGLAS'  father 
was  a  concert  pianist  and 
talent  was  Melvyn's  birth- 
right. He  was  born  in  Macon, 
Ga.,  in  1901,  is  6  feet  ii/2  inches 
tall  and  married  to  Helen  Ga- 
hagan,  a  brilliant  actress.  Screen 
actors  who  came  up  from  extra 
work  should  study  Melvyn 
Douglas  to  learn  the  importance 
of  keeping  something  in  reserve. 
Melvyn  never  is  out  of  control. 
That's  acting! 


1 


V 


With  Grace  Moore  in  "I'll 
Take  Romance."  (Left) 
Mrs.  Douglas,  radiantly 
happy  on  the  lawn  of  their 
Hollywood  home. 


"Arsene  Lupin  Returns"  is 
Melvyn's  next  picture,  in  which 
he  plays  with  Virginia  Bruce. 


Here  Ar 


(Top)  Gary  Coopei 
ranks  ninth   on  the  | 
list.    (Ho   is  fourth  J 
in  the  British  Isles.]  I 
(Above)  Gingeil 
Rogers     and  Free 
Astaire    are  voted!! 
together  and  standi 
seventh.   How  they 
will    succeed  sepa 
rately    is    still  inl 
doubt. 


Makers! 


Hie  Money  Received  At  The  Box 
Offices  Does  The  Real  Voting  And 
The  Players  Who  Are  Selected  To 
Head  1  his  Dst  Rest  Their  Fame  On 
A  More  Tangible  Basis  Than  Do 
The  Darlings  Of  The  Fan  fetters. 


Myrna  Loy  is  the 
tenth  in  money  mak- 
ing qualities,  but 
there  is  only  one 
woman  who  rates 
higher.  (Right)  The 
fourth  in  theatre 
packing  in  1937  is 
Bing  Crosby.  In  1934 
Bing  was  seventh. 
Go  ing  up! 


Robert  Taylor  is  now  in 
third  place.  Last  year  he 
stood  fourth  and  the  year 
before  that  he  ranked 
eighty-third.  Good  work, 
Taylor! 


(Left)  William 
Powell  is  rated  as 
the  fifth  star  in 
drawing  power. 
(Right)  Shirley  Tem- 
ple is  the  Number 
One  Box  Office  sen- 
sation, and  has  been 
for  the  last  three 
years. 


rHE  popularity  of  a  movie  player  and  the 
box  office  draw  are  two  different  matters. 
Robert  Taylor  was  selected  by  Silver  Screen 
;aders  as  being  the  most  popular.  These  are 
le  players  whose  pictures  brought  the  greatest 
umber  of  people  to  the  theatres.  The  Motion 
icture  Herald  contacted  the  showmen  of  Amer- 
:a  and  compiled  this  list.  The  stars  rank  in  the 
)llowing  order:  Shirley  Temple,  Clark  Gable, 
.obert  Taylor,  Bing  Crosby,  William  Powell, 
me  Withers,  Fred  Astaire  and  Ginger  Rogers 
learn),  Sonja  Henie,  Gary  Cooper  and  Myrna 
Loy. 


The  old  joke  about  skating 
home  would  work  in  good  with 
this  Betty  Grable  picture,  only 
Betty,  as  you  well  know,  is 
Mrs.  Jackie  Coogan  and  they 
are  owners  of  limousines.  Skat- 
ing is  her  beauty  exercise — a 
leg  shaper-upper! 


The  Ambitious  Girls 
Of  The  Screen  Bend 
Their  Efforts  And 
Stretch  A  Point  To  Be 
Willowy  And  Svelte. 


(Right)    The    limbering  exercise 
which  Don  Loomis  prescribes  for 
Priscilla  Lawson  is  good  for  the 
waist  and  hips-. 


THE  Home 

Stretch 


IN  THE  privacy  of  their  own  rooms,  the  ladies  ot 
the  picture  studios  go  through  their  setting-up 
exercises.  The  girls  who  are  generously  curved 
must  reduce  to  thoroughbred  leanness.  They 
diet  and  exercise  because  they  are  training  for  a 
bout  with  beauty,  and  screen  beauty  is  tough  to 
beat.  Some  girls  have  become  famous  for  one  per- 
fect feature,  but,  more  inspiring  is  the  woman  with 
a  form  divine  who  combines  with  her  symmetry  and 
physical  loveliness  the  greater  gift  of  talent. 


(Left)  This  pulling 
exercise  helps  Joan 
Woodbury  strength- 
en her  bock  muscles. 


(Above)  Her  in- 
structor shows  Joan 
an  exercise  that  few 
can  master.  (Below) 
Everyone  is  familiar 
with  the  very  bene- 
ficial bicycle  exer- 
cise, but  few  look  as 
lovely  as  Movita, 
who's  going  places 
even  though  her 
bicycle  is  imaginary. 


(Left)  Priscillo  Lawson 
squats  with  pride.  She 
has  learned  to  maintain 
her  balance,  and  that's 
something.  (Right)  To 
overcome  insomnia  there 
is  nothing  better  than  a 
breathing  exercise.  Lynne 
Carver  assumes  the  cor- 
rect position  for  deep 
breathing. 


mm 


AS  in  a  looking-glass,  the  movie 
/  \  actors  see  themselves  on  the 
screen.  They  look,  with  amaze- 
ment upon  this  strange  person  that  is 
so  familiar  to  the  millions  of  movie 
patrons.  They  study  the  unfamiliar 
being  who  earns  the  big  salary  and 
pays  the  bills.  He  is  loved  by  thou- 
sands and  even  is  a  model  for  other 
lives. 

The  screen  is  their  mirror.  Some- 
times this  particular  vision  of  himself 
comes  as  a  shock  to  the  playboy  actor. 
One  player  who  was  drinking  too 
much  saw  himself  on  the  screen,  and, 
as  the  ancient  Babylonians  saw  the 
writing  on  the  wall,  he  read  the  mes- 
sage of  his  doom  right  there  on  the 
screen  before  him.  He  pulled  himself 
together  and  has  not  had  a  drink  in 
eighteen  months  and  is  regaining,  his 
lost  position. 


r>d. 
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In  "Doctor  Rhythm," 
Andy  Devine  is 
treated  quite  disre- 
spectfully by  Bing 
Crosby,  the  doctor. 
But  he  can  console 
himself — he  gets  the 
laughs. 


Their  Famous 
Shadows 


r  m 
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Constance  Bennett 
should     be  very 
Wk    happy  when  she  sees 
1    herself  in   her  new 
comedy     parts.  In 
"Merrily  We  Live," 
she     is  separating 
Tom    Brown  and 
Bonita  Granville. 


He  has  played  in  many  a 
picture  and  helped  each 
one  of  them.  This  time  Jean 
Hersholt  is  a  genial  land- 
lord, in  "Happy  Landing." 


Edward  Everett  Hor- 
ton  must  feel  like 
yelling  to  his  screen 
self  "Don't  be  such 
an  idiot."  But  the 
public  has  made 
Eddie  one  of  the 
best  liked  of  the 
boob  fraternity. 


The   PI  ayers  Go   To  The 
Movies  To  Get  Acquainted 
With  Their  Screen  Selves. 


(Above)  Fay  Wray 
and  Kent  Taylor  in 
"The  Jury's  Secret." 
Fay  fills  her  stockings  nicely,  doesn't 
she?  (Left)  A  scene  from  "Herjungle 
Love,"  in  which  Dorothy  Lamour  con- 
tinues her  charming  native  girl,  role, 
with    Ray    Milland.    She  probably 
wishes  she  could  act  in  some  gor- 
geous gowns,  but  Dorothy  is  so  love- 
ly that  we  hope  the  sarong  becomes 
the  fashion. 


(Above — left  to  right)  Rose 
Stradner  in  a  new  version  of 
the  dinner  gown,  modeled 
after  a  Viennese  fashion.  The 
sweeping  skirt  is  of  black 
taffeta,  and  black  and  white 
checked  taffeta  is  used  for  the 
tailored  basque  with  its  modi- 
fied leg-o'-mutton  sleeves.  .  .  . 
Danielle  Darrieux  looking  very 
superior  indeed  in  form-fitting 
black  crepe,  the  heart-shaped 
bodice  of  which  gleams  with 
magenta  sequins.  .  .  .  And 
Simone  Simon,  very  much  the 
jeune  fi'le  in  bouffant  white 
tulle  with  a  comet  design  of 
silver  sequins.  There's  a  halter 
neckline  of  crushed  tulle  and 
the  waistline  is  banded  with 
narrow  white  velvet  ribbon. 


(Right) 
quisite 
molded 
color  is 
with  w 
match, 
taffeta, 
by  the 
much 


Andrea  Leeds  is  an  ex- 
study  in  this  beautifully 
chiffon  dance  frock.  The 
a  deep,  rich  coffee  brown, 
ide  lace  inserts  dyed  to 
The  shoulder  straps  are  of 
like  the  underslip.  (Brown, 
way,  is  going  to  be  very 
in   evidence  this  Spring.) 


(Left)  Milady  matches  up  her 
jewelry  these  gay  evenings. 
Anita  Louise  chooses  lovely  star 
sapphires  set  in  delicately  etched 
platinum  for  her  brooch,  ring  and 
hair  clip;  whereas  Jane  Bryan 
smiles  contentedly  with  her  less 
precious  costume  necklace  and 
bracelet  of  heavy  gold  chains, 
linked  with  simulated  rubies. 


-Can  Spring  Be 
Far  Behind  V 


Then  Come  On  An  Early  Shopping  Tour 
With  These  Charming  Screen  Play  ers. 


SIMPLICITY  rules  the  feminine  clothes-conscious  mind  at  this 
season  of  the  year— so  far  as  daytime  fashions  are  concerned. 
Tailored  costumes  that  rely  upon  smartness  of  line  rather 
than  furbelows  are  in  order.  Where  evening  gowns  are  concerned, 
however,  there  will  be  little  variation  until  the  real  warm 
weather  arrives  and  cotton  in  its  various  forms  takes  the  lead 
once  again. 


(Left)  Gloria  Holden  in  the  new  Tuxedo  top  coat  of  light  grey 
tweed  shadowcheck,  with  padded  shoulders,  and  wide  lapels.  Under 
it  she  wears  a  simple  plum  colored  wool  crepe  with  a  wide  roman 
striped  girdle.  .  .  .  (Right)  Mary  Carlicle  in  a  sea-green  crepe 
frock  having  an  all-over  soutache  braid  design  on  the  blouse,  and 
self-covered  buttons  from  neck  to  hem.  A  three-quarter  length  beige 
camel  hair  coat  and  a  beige  felt  cone,  striped  with  green  and  henna 
suede  and  boasting  an  eye-catching  quill,  add  contrast  to  this 

ensemble. 


(Below)  Lynne  Carver  wears  a  double-breasted  top  coat 
with  revers,  fashioned  of  an  interesting  combination  of 
beige,  cinnamon  brown  and  cocoa  brown  stripes  in  wool. 
Maureen  O'Sullivan  in  a  navy  blue  wool  skirt  and  hip  length 
tailored  cape  worn  over  a  navy  blue  and  white  checked 
waistcoat  with  a  white  pique  collar.  .  .  .  Deanna  Durbin's 
chocolate  brown  kaska  suit  has  a  high  cut  swing  skirt  and  a 
pert  saddle  stitched  bolero  worn  over  a  long  sleeved  yellow 
cashmere  sweater  with  a  turtle  neck.  A  yellow  felt  off-the- 
face  hat  and  brown  accessories  complete  this  outfit. 


The  Studios  Present- 


Milton  Berle,  Bob  Burns  and  Jack  Oakie  in 
"Radio  City  Revels." 


Ginger  Rogers  and  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr., 
in  "Having  Wonderful  Time." 


Jack  Holt,  Craig  Reynolds  and  Beverly 
Roberts  in  "All  Were  Enemies." 


Akim  Tamiroff,  Harvey  Stephens  and  Anna 
May  Wong  in  "Dangerous  To  Know." 


Bette  Davis  and 
Henry  Fonda  in 
''Jezebel." 
(Right)  Regi- 
nald Owen, 
Reginald  Gar- 
diner and  Billie 
Burke  in  "Every- 
body Sing." 


Guinn  W  i  I 
liams,  Preston 
Foster  and 
Sally  Eilers  in 
"Easy  Millions." 
{ Right)  George 
Burns  and  Ed- 
ward Everett 
H  o  r  t  o  n  in 
''College 
Swing." 
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they'll  tell  you  about 

Brothers  speak  out  frankly.  They'll  tell  ^^^k  floi 
you  how  men  frown  at  stocking  faults  IB 
.  .  .  runs,  ugly  wrinkles,  snaky  seams.  M  B 

Why  not  guard  against  these — rate       «  BBWi 

high  on  S.A.*?  It's  easy  with  Lux.  £    B  • 

SAVES  ELASTICITY.  Lux  saves  the      [stocking  appeal] 

elasticity  of  silk — lets  threads  stretch 
without  breaking  so  easily,  then  spring 
back  into  shape.  Runs  are  fewer — 
and  stockings  retain  flattering  fit. 

Avoid  cake-soap  rubbing  and  soaps 
with  harmful  alkali.  These  weaken 
elasticity  and  rob  you  of  S.A.* 

S.A.  =  stocking  appeal. 


Cuts  down  runs  -  saves  S.A 


Big  Shots  in  Little  Sequences 


When  Martha  Raye 
opened  her  mouth 
to  broadcast,  the 
mike  saw  the  dan- 
ger and  tried  to  es- 
cape. But  Martha  is 
very  strict  and  will 
not  allow  Mike  to 
go  too  far. 


In  "A  Yank  At  Oxford,"  Maureen  O'Sul- 
livan  demands  that  he  do  his  stuff,  so 
Robert  Taylor  gets  to  work  on  a  clinch. 
But  he  fell  for  her!  So  another  Great 
Lover  loses  his  glamour,  or  something. 


The  Studio  Adventure  of  Martha  Raye, 
or  Why  Knee  Action  Microphones  Get 
a  Girl  Down. 


Buddy  Ebsen  propositions  the  mule.  B 
tries  gentle  persuasion  and  then,  his  in 
aroused,  he  grows  brutal.  "There,"  yellei 
Buddy,  "You're  making  an  ass  of  your 
self  being  so  obstinate." 


Sonja  Henie  on  skates 
is  beautiful,  poised  and 
graceful.  Her  routines 
are  based  upon  ballet 
dancing,  which  was  her 
first  accomplishment. 
The  central  figure  shows 
a  dance  kick  which  she 
does  in  "Happy  Land- 
ing." 


4r. 


"Hands 

SHOULD  BE 
&AMOROUS 
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says 


(COLUMBIA  PICTURES  STAR* 
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"HANDS  EXPRESS  EMOTION  and 
beauty,"  says  Luli  Deste,  "and  should  re- 
ceive the  care  necessary  to  keep  them 
exquisite.  This  rule  applies  as  much  to 
home  life  as  to  professional  life."  Girls— 
prevent  ugly  chapping,  keep  hands  lovely 
with  Jergens  Lotion ! 


Luli  Deste  with  John  Boles  in  "SHE  MAR- 
RIED AN  ARTIST  "-a  COLUMBIA  PICTURE. 


Chapped,  Rough  Hands  soon  Soft  and 
Smooth  when  Lotion  goes  INTO  THE  SKIN 


YOUR  HANDS  get  rough  and 
chapped  when  water,  wind  and 
cold  rob  the  skin  of  moisture. 

But  Jergens  Lotion  easily  replaces 
the  lost  moisture  because  it  goes  into 
the  skin.  Of  all  lotions  tested,  Jergens 
goes  in  the  most  completely.  Leaves 
no  stickiness.  Quickly  soothes  chap- 


ping. In  no  time,  Jergens  makes 
coarse  red  hands  attractively  soft, 
white  and  young-looking. 

Two  fine  ingredients  in  Jergens 
are  the  same  as  many  doctors  use  to 
soften  and  whiten.  For  exquisite 
hands — use  Jergens.  Only  50ff,  25^, 
IOC,  $1.00— at  all  beauty  counters. 


'flea 


FREE:  PURSE -SIZE  BOTTLE  OF  JERGENS 

Sec  for  yourself — enrirely  free— how  effecrively 
this  fragranr  Jergens  Lotion  goes  in  —  softens 
and  whitens  chapped,  rough  hands. 
The  Andrew  Jergens  Co.  2339   Alfred  Street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  <In  Canada,  Perrh,  Onrario) 


Name- 
Street— 
City — 
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(Above)  In  "Paradise  For 
Two,"  Patricia  Ellis  and 
Jack  Hurlburt  catch  the 
theatrical  atmosphere  for 
this  British  made  picture. 
(Left)  It  takes  a  bevy  of 
show  girls  to  give  Allan 
Jones  and  Lynne  Carver 
the  feel  of  the  footlighted 
world.  (Below)  In  "Shang- 
hai Deadline,"  shimmering 
Dolores  Del  Rio,  as  a  night 
club  performer,  throws  her- 
self into  a  flamboyant 
pose,  the  very  opposite  of 
dramatic  realism. 


Eras 
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The  Performers  Do 
Better  On  Stages,. 
Even  Though  Au= 
diences  Are  A/lissing. 


Alice  Faye  is  quite 
at  home  in  a  dance 
number.  From  "Sally, 
Irene  and  Mary." 


THE  KID  COMES  BACK 


The  laughing, 
larruping  hero  of 

"Kid  Galahad"! 


Speeding  to  stardom  faster  than  any  other  screen 
hero  in  years!  Here's  the  daring,  dashing  new 
thrill  in  boy  friends,  with  the  devil  in  his  eyes,  a 
wallop  in  his  mitt  and  heaven  in  his  arms!  Winning 
millions  of  hearts  in  every  role  he  plays!  See  him 
now— more  exciting  than  ever— in  the  tingling 
romance  of  a  fightin'  fool  who  knew  how  to  love! 


MORRIS 


Shooting  another  love  punch  straight 
to  your  heart  in  "The  Kid  Comes  Back"! 


A  WARNER  BROS. 
PICTURE 


¥ 


Always  Something 

Doing  ^ 


The   Ritz  Brothers  make  such 

lovely  sirens';  or  are  they  more 

like    steam    sirens?    In  "The 
Goldwyn  Follies." 


Real  Hawaiians,  in  "Hawo 
Calls,"  doing  the  hula- 
just  another  Big  App! 
with  free  hipping.  (Left 
Vera  Zorina  introduces 
new  movement  in  her  ba!i< 
dance  in  "The  Gold*. 
Follies,"  winning  ham 
down.  (Below)  Preston  Fol 
ter  and  Sally  Eilers  a: 
Cory  Grant  for  his  aut< 
graph.  "Things  must  t 
getting  tough,"  he  wrot 
"when  we  have  to  ask  eac; 
other  for  our  names." 


(Above,  left)  Fanny  Brice,  Reginald  Gardiner,  Judy 
Garland,  Director  Edwin  L  Marin,  Billie  Burke  and 
Reginald  Owen  in  the  spirit  of  "Everybody  Sing." 
(Left)  A  great  director  at  work.  Lubitsch  is  trying 
to  show  Gary  Cooper  just  how  he  thinks  Gary 
should  play  his  part.  The  Lubitsch  sock. 


CLARENCE  BROWN  carefully  examined  the  script  of  "Bene- 
fits Forgot."  It  was  a  story  he  loved.  In  fact,  nineteen  years 
ago  he  had  such  faith  in  it  that  he  bought  it.  It  was  his  per- 
sonal property.  The  silent  screen  wasn't  ready  for  a  story  of  fine 
characterizations  and  down-to-earth  human  emotions.  But  Brown 
saw  ahead.  He  waited.  Then  Hollywood  came  to  see  the  value 
of  stories  like  "Ah,  Wilderness!",  "Night  Must  Fall,"  and  of  the 
human  characters  that  made  these  stories  great.  So  Brown  was 
ready  to  direct  his  story,  "Benefits  Forgot,"  with  Walter  Huston, 
James  Stewart,  and  Beulah  Bondi  in  the  cast. 

The  locale  was  a  backwoods  Ohio  village  of  Lincoln's  day. 
The  principal  characters,  a  pioneer  circuit-riding  preacher,  played 
by  Huston;  the  son,  with  ambitions  to  be  a  surgeon  and  out 
of  sympathy  with  his  father's  religious  zeal,  played  by  Stewart; 
the  wife  and  mother,  blindly  adoring  both,  played  by  Beulah 
Bondi. 

There  were  two  choices;  either  build  an  Ohio  village  on  the 
"back  lot,"  or  go  to  some  location. 

"In  a  story  depending  on  characterizations  rather  than  plot," 
argued  Brown,  "the  background  must  necessarily  be  as  important 
a  character  as  an  actor."  So  search  started  for  a  location  on  which 
to  build  the  backwoods  village,  with  its  church,  general  store, 
blacksmith  shop,  dock  and  river  steamer,  rail  fences  and  the 
rest  of  the  picturesque  detail. 

The  first  step  was  routine.  Brown  and  the  art  director,  who 
had  read  the  script  and  laid  out  preliminary  sketches  of  the 
village,  visited  the  files  of  the  location  manager.  They  looked  at 
pictures  of  hundreds  of  possible  spots.  They  gradually  narrowed 
their  choice  down  to  several  locales.  Then  they  visited  these. 
Scenery  was  considered,  and  topography  was  considered,  as  the 
village  was  to  be  designed  along  certain  lines  for  camera  angles. 

Brown  always  watches  these  details  himself.  He  started  life  as 
an  engineer.  Today  he  uses  the  exact  mathematical  machine  of 
an  engineer's  brain  to  check  on  the  flights  of  fancy  of  the  artist 
that  is  in  him.  He  calculated  the  exact  angle  of  the  road  leading 
from  the  village  along  the  hillside  to  Parson  Huston's  home.  The 
next  minute  he  was  envisioning  the  old-fashioned  horseshoes 
nailed  on  the  door  of  the  blacksmith's  shop.  No  detail  is  too 
small  for  his  notice,  from  a  guttered  candle  in  a  pioneer  shack 
to  a  flock  of  sheep,  backlighted  by  the  sun,  in  a  sylvan  pasture. 


Clarence    Brown,  the 
creative     director  of 
"Benefits  Forgot." 


Not 
Done 
With 
Mirrors 

By 

Oregory  Squire 


Before  and  after.  The  lower  pic- 
ture shows  the  spot  selected  for 
a  film  location.  The  one  above  was 
taken  after  a  village  was  built  on 
it.  The  two  pine  trees  outlined 
against  the  shy  prove  these  shots 
are  of  the  same  site. 

Villages,  On  Picture  Locations, 

Spring  Up  Like  Alagic 
(A  short  short,  complete  in  this  issue) 


The  North  Shore  of  Lake 
Arrowhead  was  finally  chosen. 
Architectural  plans  were  drawn 
for  the  carpenters.  Brown  checked 
them  all,  and  the  construction 
work  began  with  Brown  right 
on  the  spot,  just  as  an  architect 
supervises  a  house.  He  saw  that 
the  painters  placed  just  the 
right  shades  for  photographic 
effect.  He  saw  that  the  corn  and 
pumpkin  fields  were  irregular 
enough  for  primitive  country. 

Walter  Huston,  who  plays  the 
principal  role,  was,  like  Brown, 
an  engineer.  The  two  men  have 
a  great  deal  in  common.  Huston 
accompanied  Brown  around  the 
village,  to  make  sure  he  could 
"live"  in  it.  They  conferred 
with  Harry  Oliver,  artist,  and 
Charles  Whittaker,  historian.  A 
little  was  taken  from  history,  a 
little  from  art,  as  tiny  details 
were  added  to  the  location.  .  .  . 
A  country  churchyard  with 
rough  wooden  crosses.  A  charm- 
ing stile,  over  a  fence  made 
of  rails  such  as  Lincoln  used 
to  split.  An  old  brass-bound 
wooden  churn  for  Beulah  Bondi's 
kitchen.  An  heterogeneous  jum- 
ble of  medical  tools,  magazines, 
and  whiskey  bottles  for  the  office 
of  the  bibulous  Doctor  Shingle, 
played  by  Charles  Coburn. 

Their  homes  were  made  to 
describe  the  characters.  Clews  to 
mannerisms,  such  as  the  hiding 
place  of  a  bottle,  the  resting 
place  of  a  pipe,  were  consid- 
ered in  making  "characters"  out 
of  the  sets. 

Finally,  Brown  considered  the 
location  complete.  A  company  of 
two  hundred  journeyed  nearly 
100  miles,  by  cars  and  busses,  to 
location,  and  "Camera"  was 
called  on  the  first  scene. 
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SOME  people  still  lift  an  eyebrow.  They 
still  believe  all  that  truck  about  the 
duke  and  maharajahs  whom  Poppy 
Bonita  drove  to  ruin,  even  suicide,  betore 
she  left  Europe  flat,  flamed  into  Hollywood, 
and  got  where  she  is  now— in  the  top-flight 
of  the  screen.  But  here's  the  inside  dope. 

At  first  Poppy  Bonita  was  only  a  name 
which  had  come  to  Mr.  Irving  Seal  from 
out  the  pregnant  silences  of  genius;  only 
a  dream  girl  cloaked,  as  Irv  himself  mod- 
estly admits,  "with  the  mystery,  the  perfume 
of  summer  night;  with  all  the  exotic  elusive 
glammer  of  siren  womanhood!" 
Hot  dog! 
"Poppy  Bonita!" 

Irv  loved  that  name.  Wistfully.  Then 
Poppy  became  real.  She  was  born.  Not  in 
Europe,  as  per  publicity,  but  publicly— on 
a  sidewalk  just  south  of  Hollywood  Boule- 
vard. 

Having  lunched  late  and  long  on  shirred 
eggs,  double-thick  buttered  toast,  and  cham- 
pagne, Irv  left  the  Hollywood  Derby  and 
started  across  Vine  Street. 

Simultaneously  Mr.  Joe  Bilson  aban- 
doned the  opposite  curb  in  front  of  Al 
Levy's  Tavern,  glowing  inwardly  from  a 
mixture  of  sweetbreads,  mushrooms,  soup, 
and  Manhattans  which  had  been  taken 
aboard  in  the  order  specified,  and  likewise 
began  a  crossing. 

Each  moved  frowning  and  in  haste,  but 
this  was  only  for  the  sake  of  appearances, 
for  neither  had  anywhere  in  particular  to 
go.  Mr.  Bilson  felt  that  no  automobile 
would  dare  to  run  down  the  ex-studio- 
manager  of  National  Art,  so  he  paid  not 
the  slightest  attention  to  the  swarming 
summer  traffic  till  a  sudden  squawk  from 
the  twin  horns  of  a  speedily  approaching 
sedan  increased  his  own  speed  with  the 
promptness  of  a  pin  in  the  seat  of  the 
pants. 

A  second  startled  squawk,  this  time  from 
a  swooping  coupe,  also  wiped  the  wrinkles 
of     non-existent     portentous  affairs 
from  the  brow  of  Mr.  Seal  and  con- 
vinced him  of  the   desirability  of  a 
quick,  forward,  kangaroo  leap. 

The  two  gents  smashed  head-on  in 
mid-air  and  mid-pavement,  and 
knocked  each  other  sprawling.  They 
were  neither  insane  nor  plastered.  But 
the  fact  that  they  sat  up  still  alive  and 
amid  a  pleasant  crunching  of  fenders 
was  due  only  to  the  protection  of  those 
debonair  and  dizzy  gods  who  watch 
over  maniacs,  inebriated  persons— and 
Hollywood  executives. 

"Hello,  Joe,"  Mr.  Seal  observed. 

"Hello,  Irv,"  Mr.  Bilson  said. 

"How  you  doing,  Joe?"  Mr.  Seal  in- 
quired. 

"Swell!" 

"Joe,"  Irv  derisively  cracked,  "this 
morning  the  papers  say  you  are  canned 
from  National  Art.  Let  out,  they  called 
it." 

"And  also  that  you,  Irv,  are  canned 
from  Super-Tone  Productions,"  Joe 
cracked  back. 

They  studied  each  other  sharply.  Both 
were  young,  intelligent,  clever.  But  whereas 
Mr.  Irving  Seal  was  rugged,  short,  dark, 
and  expensively  upholstered  in  chamois 
Norfolk  jacket  and  wide  checked  pants, 
Mr.  Joe  Bilson  was  sleek,  muscular,  and 
loosely  but  expensively  tailored  in  home- 
spun. 

"If  we're  gonna  talk,"  Irv  suggested  with 
a  sudden,  acquisitive  gleam  in  his  eyes, 
"let's  get  outa  the  street.  It  might  be  safer." 

"Okay,"  Joe  said. 

They  adjourned  to  the  Tavern  side,  this 
time  using  a  little  caution.  Irv  said  with 
elaborate  friendliness,  "Did  National  Art 
pay  you  enough  potatoes  so  you  emerge 
with  some  salted  away  in  the  bank,  Joe?" 

Joe  recognized  Irv's  tone  only  too  well. 
"Never  mind  about  that,"  he  said.  "Let's 
talk  about  you.  Yesterday  a  producer.  To- 


day a  jobless  bum.  Were  you  trying  to 
steal  the  whole  Super-Tone  studio  in  just 
one  year?  You  shoulda  taken  two  years  at 
least,  Irv." 

Irv  looked  wounded. 

"Now,  Joe,  is  that  any  way  for  an  old 
New  York  pal  to  talk?  All  I  do  is,  I  chisel 
a  mere  five  percent  for  myself  out  of  all 
salaries  and  other  items  spent  by  my  unit 
in  making  pictures,  and  I  always  chisel 
from  agents  and  such,  who  are  rich.  This 
is  not  crooked  but  a  guy's  plain  duty  to 
himself,  as  anybody  but  a  rat  could  see." 

"Only  five?"  Joe  sneered.  "Me,  I  col- 
lected six  percent  on  the  whole  studio. 
Until,"  he  admitted,  "some  narrow-minded 
sneak  told  the  big  boss." 

"In  that  case,  old  pal,"  Irv  said,  "let's 
spend  the  afternoon  right  here,  like  when 
we  were  a  couple  punk  kids  just  outa  col- 
lege and  standing  on  Forty-second  Street 
and  betting  one  C  note  on  each  taxi  which 
comes  around  the  corner,  before  we  ever 
went  to  work  in  any  raoom  picture  busi- 
ness. Remember?" 

A  new  light  had  sprung  into  Joe's  eyes. 
They  would  bet,  he  said,  not  on  the  next 
taxi  but  on  the  next  blonde. 

"Whoa!"  Irv  said  in  alarm— "King's  X! 
Nobody  can  tell  about  a  blonde,  is  she  odd 
or  is  she  even.  Not  even  Gable!" 

"Right!"  Joe  snapped— "But  we  won't  be 
betting  against  each  other,  we  will  bet  to- 
gether against  the  world.  Lookit!  We're 
both  all  buttered  up  with  dough  but  no 
jobs.  We  know  this  picture  racket  cold. 
Therefore  we  pool  our  kitties  and  make 
some  pictures,  and  the  star  of  our  pic- 
tures will  be  the  next—" 

"Stop!"  Irv  said,  "You're  killing  me!—" 
But  then  he  himself  stopped,  for  the  essen- 
tial soundness  of  Joe's  idea  rang  a  bell  in 
his  brain.  He  knew  that  movie  magnates 
do,  against  all  laws  of  reason  and  chance, 
occasionally  discover  or  create  a  new  star. 
Rapidly  Irv  reminded  himself  that  if  an 


Joe  said,  "Okay!"  because  Miss  Johanssen 
wore  no  hat  and  her  hair  was  the  color 
of  corn;  because  in  the  hot  sun  she  wore 
blue  and  white  tennis  slippers  and  shorts 
and  a  tricky  blue  shirt,  and  her  long  legs 
were  bare  and  anybody  could  note  without 
effort  that  the  shape  was  O.  K. 

Together  Irv  and  Joe  moved  into  the 
middle  of  the  sidewalk. 

"Baby,"  Joe  politely  began,  "we  have 
decided  to  make—"  g 

Miss  Johanssen  cut  him  with  a  gasp, 
a  look  that  should  have  burned  his 
collar  off  but  didn't,  and  an  attempt 
to  walk  around  him.  Mr.  Irving  Seal 
suavely  got  in  her  way. 

"Do  not  be  alarmed, 
sweetheart,  because 
we—" 

Miss   Johanssen  re- 


-J. 


Three 
in 

Love 


actress  can  act  it  is  helpful  but  not  neces- 
sary, he  breathed  deeply  and  said  mildly, 
"I'll  go  you!  But  not  the  next  blonde.  The 
next  girl  any  coloring,  but  glass  eyes  and 
wooden  legs  barred." 

"Okay,"  Joe  said  at  2:38:01  P.M. 

Now,  as  everyone  knows,  Hollywood 
swarms  with  girls  of  all  descriptions.  Girls 
with  and  without  money,  toe-nail  polish, 
families,  boy-friends,  problems,  extra  under- 
wear, jobs,  Scotties,  sex  appeal,  astigmatism, 
furs  and  street-car  tokens.  If  the  wheel  of 
fortune  had  stopped  on  anyone  else  this 
report  would  be  different,  and  love  might 
not  have  entered  the  lives  of  Mr.  Joe  Bil- 
son and  Mr.  Irving  Seal  exactly  as  it  did. 
But  the  wheel  chanced  to  stop  on  Miss 
Mary  Johanssen,  although  Mary  herself 
kept  walking  briskly  and  executed  the  turn 
into  Vine  at  precisely  2:38:24. 

"Okay  again?"  Irv  inquired. 


coiled.  She  seemed  to 
leflect,  abruptly  she 
grinned  and  mali- 
ciously she  opened  her 
mouth  and  loosed  a 
flock  of  blood-curdling 
screams. 

Officer  O 'Shane  came 
running  from  the  intersection. 

"What—"  he  demanded  severely— "is  all 
this?" 

"These  men!"  Mary  stormed.  "Mashers! 
And  in  broad  daylight,  too!" 

"Is  that  all?"  O'Shane  said.  "I  thought  it 
was  somepin  serious.  The  way  you  yelled," 
he  explained.  "Cluck,  don't  you  know  who 
these  tw^o  guys  are?" 

"I  do  not!" 

O'Shane  told  her. 

"Oh!"  Mary  said. 

"Furthermore,  baby,"  Joe  said,  "we  have 
some  news  for  you,  in  case  you  can  listen 
without  further  screams.  We  are  going  to 
make  you  over  into  a  famous  film  star,  at 
once!" 

She  thought  Joe  was  cute.  She  liked  tall, 
lean,  well-dressed  gorillas.  But  her  startled, 
questioning  glance  leaped  to  Irv.  She  also 
liked  short,  sturdy,  well-dressed  gorillas. 
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"That's  on  the 
level,"  Irv  assured  her. 
"Stardom.  Immedi- 
ately." 

"To  what  do  I  owe 
this  honor?"  Mary  sneered. 

Irv  said,  "To  coming  around  the  coi  ner." 

Mary  thought  she  was  being  kidded. 

"Like  Miss  Prosperity,"  I  suppose. 

Joe  loudly  clapped  his  hands.  "That's 
wonderful!  Miss  Prosperity,  a  new  film  star 
because  she  came  around  a  corner!  What 
Maxie  Murphy  will  do  with  that!  I  can  see 
it  right  now!  Front  page  stuff  every  paper 
in  the  world!" 

"Nothing  doing!"  Irv  said  flatly.  "Her 


"I  might  have  expected 
something      like  this," 
Mary    snapped    as  she 
socked  Joe  violently. 


name  is  Poppy  Bonita  and  she  broke  the 
hearts  of  twenty  dukes!" 

"Are  you  guys  nuts?"  inquired  Officer 
O'Shane,  who  in  a  town  of  dizzy  dialogue 
had  never  heard  any  quite  as  dizzy  as  this. 
Of  course,  he  stood  on  the  street  and  never 
got  inside  an  executive  office. 

"What  do  you  care?"  Joe  said. 

"Buddy,"  O'Shane  told  him  trium- 
phantly, "I'll  tell  you!  I  don't  care  a  good- 
good—" 


"Whoop?"  Irv  delicately  suggested. 
"Whoop!" 

Mary  explained,  "The  flat-foot  means  he 
doesn't  care  a  good,  feather-legged  damn!" 

"Thank  you,  baby,"  Joe  said  fondly.  "We 
shall  get  along.  And  as  for  you,  officer, 
you'd  better  scram  because  we  cannot  tol- 
erate such  profanity  as  yours  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  lady!  So  scram  at  once!" 

Considerably  bewildered,  Officer  O'Shane 
retired.  He  belligerently  awarded  six  tickets 
to  drivers  who  went  past  the  go  signal 
before  he  remembered  it  was  the  stop  signal 
and  not  the  go  which  merited  his  attention. 
Meantime  Joe  and  Irv  had  towed  Miss 
Mary  Johanssen  into  Levy's  and  ordered 
old-fashioneds  all  around. 

"What  do  you  see,  Joe?"  Irv  inquired. 
Joe  inspected  Mary.  Usually  there  was 
something  like  a  film  over  his  eyes— a  filter 
which  turned  his  eyes  into  camera  lenses 
and  impersonal ized  a  girl's  charms  before 
they  got  to  his  brain.  The  filter  melted.  His 
heart  began  to  thump,  although  he  thought 
Miss  Mary  Johanssen  was  not  particularly 
pretty.  Sun-freckles  had  been  sprinkled 
across  her  nose,  which  was  straight.  Her 
lashes  were  black  and  long,  and  her  upper 
eye-lids  had  an  odd  droop.  Her  mouth  was 
full,  lush,  and  later  discovered  to  require 
no  rouge  at  all.  She  had  very  small,  en- 
trancing, mercenary  ears.  She  looked  good 
and  true  and  merry  and  rough.  Joe  felt  a 
sharp  pain  in  his  middle  which  might 
have  been  indigestion.  Amazed,  Joe  knew  it 
wasn't.  It  was  love! 

"Gosh!"  he  breathed,  giving  her  nearest 
knee  an  enthusiastic  pat— "I  see  somebody 
I  been  looking  for  a  long  time!" 

"I  might  have  expected  something  like 
this,"  Mary  snapped,  and  with  a  single  flow 
of  motion  she  knotted  one  shapely  hand 
into  a  fist,  socked  Joe  violently  in  the  nose 
getting  her  shoulder  into  the  blow,  slipped 
from  her  seat  and  got  half-way  to  the  door 
before  Irv  overtook  her. 
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"Honey,  honey!"  Irv  pleaded— "Come  on 
back!  I  personally  guarantee  to  keep  that 
ape  in  his  place  and  no  more  knee-patting 
will  occur,  honest!  Give-  us  one  more 
chance!" 

"I  ought  to  know  better,"  Mary  said. 

Joe  had  not  risen.  He  had  a  blood- 
splotched  napkin  against  his  nose  but  the 
rest  of  his  face  wore  an  enchanted  smile. 

"My  goodness,  you  are  quick,"  he  com- 
plained. "Since  it  is  marriage  you  insist 
upon,  sweetheart,  how  would  Saturday  suit 
you?" 

Irv  gulped. 

"This  whips  me  down!"  he  observed. 
"This  completely  stops  me!  Am  I  hearing 
right,  old  pal,  or  did  you  just  now  actually 
proposition  this  doll,  which  you  never  saw 
before,  with  a  real  made-in-heaven  wedding 
ring,  payable  this  coming  Saturday?" 

"Why  should  a  guy  go  through  a  lot  of 
red  tape  when  a  guy  has  made  up  his 
mind?"  Joe  said  reasonably— "How  about  it, 
toots?" 

Mary  finally  caught  her  breath. 

"No.  No!  No!"  she  said.  "Certainly  not!" 

"Good!"  Irv  said.  "Now  we  can  get  down 
to  business.  What  have  we  got  here,  Joe, 
and  what  are  we  gonna  do  with  it?" 

Joe  sighed.  The  enchanting  doll  was  mad 
at  him.  That  meant  he  must  wear  her 
down.  He  brought  the  napkin  down,  dis- 
covered that  his  nose  although  numb  had 
stopped  bleeding,  rubbed  a  hand  across 
his  forehead,  and  went  artistic. 

"We  got— freshness,"  he  said.  .  .  "Dewi- 
ness!" He  liked  that.  "She's  dewy!  What  we 
got  here,  Irv,  we  got  a  typical  American 
girl!  We  got  another  Jean  Parker,  another 
Jean  Muir,  maybe  another  Gaynor  or  Pick- 
ford!  What  we  will  do,  we  pull  at  the  old 
American  heart-strings!  That  gets  'em!  We 
will  make  this  blonde  baby  America's 
Sweetheart  Number  One  account  of  the  old 
heart-strings  always  yank  'em  one  hundred 
percent  past  the  box  office!" 

"Please,  Joe,"  Irv  said  with  withering 
patience,  lifting  one  uncalloused  palm, 
"Heart-strings.  Nuts!"  He  half  rose  from 
his  cushion,  bent  across  the  table,  and 
tapped  Joe  impressively  on  the  chest. 
"Think,  Joe!  And  look!  What  do  you  see 
first?  The  eyes!  Droopy— long— exotic— 
glammerous.  And  think!  What  has  Garbo 
got?  What  have  Crawford  and  Dietrich 
got?" 

"What  has  Shirley  Temple  got?"  Joe 
retorted  with  caustic  venom— "Sex  appeal, 
I  suppose!" 

Irv,  carried  away,  paid  no  attention: 
"Glammer!  That's  what  most  of  the  big 
money-makers  have  got!  And  glammer's 
what  we  want,  because  we  do  not  wish  to 
put  our  dough  on  a  long  shot  but  on  a 
favorite! " 

"You,"  said  Joe,  "are  completely  screwy, 
Irv,  if  you  will  pardon  my  saying  so!" 

Mary  said,  "And  if  I  may  say  a  word—" 

"Please!"  Joe  said— "You  can't!  He 
glared  at  Irv  and  Irv  glared  back.  At  last 
Irv  said,  "We  need  a  umpire." 

"That's  it!"  Joe  slapped  the  table.  He 
summoned  a  waiter  and  the  waiter  brought 
three  more  old-fashioneds  and  a  telephone. 
Joe  called  the  million-dollar  Isaac  Smith 
Cosmetic  Corporation  and  after  mention- 
ing his  own  name,  heard  the  quick  thaw 
of  a  supercilious  secretary  and  soon  the 
voice  of  Isaac  Smith  himself. 

"Come  right  over  to  Levy's,"  Joe  said. 
"I  and  Irv  Seal  need  you  quick!" 

"I  cannot  do  it!"  Isaac  protested.  "Mae 
West  will  be  here  any  minute  for  personal 
attention  to  the  hair." 

"Now  listen!"  Joe  cracked— "Are  you  a 
cheap  appointment  slave  or  are  you  an  ar- 
tist? I  hear  you  are  the  greatest  make-up 
artist  in  the  world  but  at  present  I  begin 
to  believe  certain  contrary  ,  rumors  I  also 
hear;  you  are  really  nothing  but  a  cheap 
hair-dresser  and  no  artist  whatever!  You're 
not  big!" 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

In  this  issue  Silver  Screen  introduces 
to  you  a  new  feature — a  love  story 
with  a  Hollywood  background.  Clever 
fiction  stories  furnish  an  opportunity 
to  describe  the  intimate  atmosphere  of 
the  studios  and  convey  to  the  reader 
the  champagne  quality  of  Hollywood 
love.  Next  month  there  will  be  another 
of  these  interesting  fiction  stories,  rich 
in  glamorous  detail  and  untrammeled 
by  facts. 

The  stars  lead  lives  whirling  with 
excitement,  touched  with  the  shining 
moments  of  fame  and  the  complacence 
that  comes  with  burgeoning  bank  ac- 
counts. That  is,  the  successful  ones. 
But  there  are  other  aspirants  for  fame 
who  offer  their  talents  with  little  hope 
of  success.  Leon  Surmelian,  in  the  April 
issue,  writes  a  dramatic  and  colorful 
story  teeming  with  episodes  right  out 
of  the  side  streets  of  Hollywood. 

There  is  an  unselfish  streak  which 
runs  through  the  famous  stars.  Did  you 
know  that  they  give  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  their  associates  when  the  shoot- 
ing is  over  and  the  picture  is  finished? 
Read  all  about  these  lavish  gifts  in  the 
next  issue  of  Silver  Screen. 

Many  other  fascinating  articles  of 
the  screen  world  will  appear  in  our 
April  issue,  on  sale  March  11th. 


Not  big! 

A  sound  of  crunching  teeth  came  through 
the  wire  at  those  most  fighting  words  of 
Hollywood,  and  then  Isaac  said,  dripping 
outraged  dignity,  "I  am  coming!  Wait!" 

Ten  minutes  later  he  arrived,  quivering. 
He  was  fat,  enormous,  pop-eyed,  and  sensi- 
tive as  a  Stradivarius  violin. 

Irv  pointed.  "Her!  What  can  you  do?  We 
want  glammer!" 

"We  do  like  ents  in  the  pents!"  Joe 
snarled.  "We  want  heart-strings!" 

The  impresario'  replied  only  to  the 
waiter,  ordering  a  double  Scotch.  He  took 
two  long  refreshing  gulps,  sank  backwards 
and  down,  shuddered,  closed  his  eyes,  re- 
laxed, and  went  into  a  sort  of  trance  from 
which  he  emerged  only  once  to  stare  in- 
tently at  Miss  Mary  Johanssen.  Every  day 
hundreds  of  beautiful  girls  storm  the  cast- 
ing offices  and  cocktail  parties  of  the  film 
capital.  But  they  seldom  rise  to  any  im- 
portant place,  because  somehow  they  all 


look  alike— perfect  in  loveliness,  different  in 
coloring,  but  somehow  all  alike. 

Isaac,  a  showman  to  his  finger-tips,  also 
was  an  authentic  genius.  If  he  saw  a  girl 
might  be  beautiful  but  had  a  high  fore- 
head, he  did  not  bring  bangs  over  that 
forehead  to  make  her  look  like  all  the  other 
girls;  he  emphasized  the  forehead  instead, 
and  in  one  case  actually  had  given  a  French 
actress  a  forehead  like  a  pealed  pear:  she 
had  been  an  overnight  sensation.  Lovely 
wide  mouths  he  made  even  wider,  and  to 
hawk  noses  he  imparted  a  go-to-hell  lovely 
emphasized  arrogance.  From  the  silence  he 
murmured:  "As  a  starter,  it  will  cost  one 
grand." 

"Shoot  the  piece,"  Joe  said. 

They  waited.  Mary  was  quivering,  too. 
Stardom  in  motion  pictures,  out  of  a  clear 
sunny  sky,  was  indeed  something.  But  a 
proposal  of  marriage,  even  if  promptly  re- 
jected, was  something  else  again  to  any  girl. 
A  girl  couldn't  help  sort  of  palpitating 
and  thinking  about  What  If  I  Had  Said 
Yes? 

Isaac's  eyes  popped  hopefully  open.  "Can 
you  speak  any  languige  except  American?" 

"Also  German,"  Mary  astonishingly  said. 
"Also  Swedish,  Russian,  Spanish,  Italian, 
and  Japanese.  I'm  foreign  correspondence 
expert  for  a  great  big  old  bank." 

"Twice  in  one  afternoon  I  am  stopped!" 
Irv  delightedly  gasped.  "This  puts  me  away! 
A  blonde  with  brains!  I—" 

"Please!"  Isaac  snarled.  "I  am  thinking!" 

After  perhaps  three  more  silent  minutes, 
abruptly  his  face  lighted  and  he  sat  bolt 
upright.  Producing  an  old  envelope  and 
a  pencil,  with  a  few  strokes  he  drew  an 
outline  of  Mary's  face,  which  he  separated 
into  six  sections  with  one  vertical  line 
down  the  middle  of  the  nose  and  two  hori- 
zontal lines  through  eyes  and  mouth.  He 
studied  the  balances,  the  proportions,  and 
sagely  nodded  to  himself.  Mary  nervously 
peeked,  and  her  blood  boiled  indignantly, 
for  she  saw  that  Isaac's  method  was  that  of 
the  caricaturist  rather  than  the  glorifier. 

"Glammer  it  is!"  he  finally  announced 
dramatically. 

Irv  spread  his  arms  wide. 

"Poppy!"  he  said— "Poppy  Bonita!" 

"This  is  Wednesday,"  Isaac  said.  "Fri- 
day night  to  you  I  will  present  glammer! 
Ten  o'clock!  The  Trocadero!  The  party," 
he  added,  "will  be  on  you  guys,  as  also  the 
necessary  additional  expenses  for  wardrobe. 
Baby,"  he  instructed  Mary,  rising,  "come 
with  me!" 

"Nuts!"  Mary  said  demurely— "I  have 
heard  no  mention  of  money  for  myself  and 
I  am  very  fond  of  regular  meals." 

"You  will  get  a  contract,  gorgeous,"  Irv 
promised  largely— "later.  Contracts  take 
time  to  draw  up,  unnerstand.  Don't  you 
trust  us?" 

yContinued  on  page  59] 
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HAVE  you  ever  looked  in  your  mirror 
and  thought  you'd  give  almost  any- 
thing to  change  yourself?  Perhaps  you 
have  no  idea  of  what  you'd  want  in  ex- 
change. You  are  just  good  and  tired  of 
looking  the  same. 

There's  a  solution  to  this  self-boredom 
that  works  like  magic! 

Change  your  hair!  That  changes  you— 
your  appearance  and  your  outlook  on  life. 
It  seems  to  give  you  a  newr  grip.  Every  so 
often,  repeat  this  old  recipe  for  a  new 
self.  This  is  a  great  Hollywood  method  for 
new  faces  and  new  personalities,  and  I  cite 
Bette  Davis  and  Carole  Lombard  as  the 
most  versatile  exponents  of  hair  changes— 
both  blondes,  by  the  way. 

Hollywood  offers  practically  a  post  grad- 
uate course  in  personality  through  this  hair 
change  business,  beginning  right  at  the  roots 
in  the  matter  of  hair  care.  For  Hollywood 
hair  is  a  constant  problem.  Therefore,  it  is 
about  the  best  groomed  hair  in  the  world. 
Consider  how  your  star  must  take  it  in  the 
head.  Some  undergo  a  daily  shampoo  when 
working  in  a  picture— this  to  give  that 
silken  sheen  before  the  camera.  Then  the 
hairdressing,  itself,  takes  one  whole  early 
morning  hour.  Overnight,  too,  because  of 
character  requirements,  or  for  the  sake  of 
Technicolor,  the  nice  brown  head  becomes 
a  blonde  or  vice  versa.  When  I  last  lunched 
with  Helen  Vinson,  she  was  a  soft  blonde. 
I  met  her  on  the  screen  in  "Vogues  of 
1937"  a  flaming  redhead,  grand  with  the 
greens  she  wore.  Or  there  are  girls  whose 
hair  parts  the  wrong  way  for  the  right 
effect,  or  who  haven't  the  right  hairline, 
and  so  a  wig  takes  care  of  them.  Thus 
Hollywood  hair  has  to  be  strong  to  take  it 
and  still  be  beautiful. 

Almost  all  stars  answer  in  chorus  to  hair 
care,  "Hot  oil  treatments!"  This  is  olive 
oil,  castor  oil  or  one  of  the  prepared  oils 
warmed  and  applied  to  the  scalp  before 


Mary  Carlisle  believes  that 
frequent  brushing  keeps  the 
hair   glowing   with  health. 


the  shampoo.  If  it  can  be  done  the  night 
before,  so  much  the  better.  In  that  case, 
cover  your  pillow  to  protect  it.  You  won't 
look  well  for  social  encounters  at  this  stage, 
but  you  will  when  the  oil  is  washed  out. 

I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  home  sham- 
poo, even  if  you  have  your  hair  set  pro- 
fessionally, which  many  heads  need.  You 
can  make  a  quick  and  thorough  job  of  it 
via  the  basin,  shower  or  tub  method.  If 
you  use  the  tub,  try  resting  your  elbows 
on  your  raised  knees  while  you  rub.  It 
saves  arm  strain.  Admiracion  Olive  Oil 
Shampoo,  that  cleanses  perfectly  without 
any  lather,  gets  warm  praise  from  the 
homeworkers.  It  leaves  hair  soft,  yet  with 
body,  shimmering  and  easy  to  manage.  I 
have  found  it  particularly  good  for  nat- 
urally curly  hair,  which  is  usually  coarse 
and  unruly  after  washing,  because  it  seems 
to  give  a  silken  texture.  Then  there  is  a 
newer  Admiracion  companion-piece,  Foamy 
Oil  Shampoo,  which  I  think  you  will  like 
immensely.  This  gives  a  rich,  billowy  lather, 
non-drying.  The  feel  of  lather  on  the  head 
is  liked  by  many.  It  seems  to  insure  extra 
cleanliness,  just  like  soap  and  water  for 
the  face.  Both  shampoos  are  very  reason- 
able and  are  made  of  oils  so  that  no  final 
lemon  or  vinegar  rinse  is  needed.  For  the 
too  oily,  dry  or  otherwise  misbehaving 
scalp,  there  is  Admiracion  Hair  Tonic  that 
does  a  good  job. 

After  the  shampoo  comes  the  brush  and 
it  ought  to  be  a  good  sturdy  one.  I've  had 
the  same  Pro-phy-lac-tic  brush  for  about 
four  years.  It  has  brushed  many  thousand 
strokes,  had  many  baths,  and  it's  still  good. 
These  brushes  last  wonderfully  well.  Brush 
with  vigor.  Put  energy  into  it,  and  you 
can  get  in  between  one  and  two  hundred 
strokes  in  about  five  minutes.  Nothing  gives 
your  hair  the  polish  and  sheen  of  good 
brushing,  and  it  does  not  remove. curl.  In- 
stead, it  makes  hair  more  pliable,  and  so 


the  curl  becomes  deeper,  more 
lasting.  In  an  emergency,  try 
this  quick  cleansing  method. 
Push  a  square  of  cheesecloth 
down  through  the  bristles  of 
your  brush— then  brush.  Renew 
the  cloth  as  it  becomes  soiled. 

If  you  do  a  home  set,  try 
Nestle  Superset  Waving  Lotion 
first.  It  makes  waves  go  in  deep 
and  smooth,  ends  curl  softly  or 
a  Page  Boy  look  like  a  gleaming 
ribbon  of  smoothness.  For  ends 
that  are  too  permanented,  dry 
or  brittle,  the  Ogilvie  Sisters 
have  Creme  Set.  A  tiny  bit 
rubbed  on  these  ends  makes 
them  tractable,  and  the  Set 
seems  to  condition  hair  as  it 
grooms.  It  is  very  good,  also, 
on  hair  that  has  been  too 
bleached  until  it  looks  lifeless; 
and  it  will  give  body  to  fine, 
limp  hair. 

Lechler  Laboratories  have 
been  doing  splendid  scalp  and 
hair  aids  for  years.  A  great 
number  of  women  praise  theii 
Moorish  Hair  Coloring  Pencil  to  cover  un- 
attractive or  premature  gray  streaks  or 
spots.  This  is  not  a  dye.  It's  vegetable  col- 
oring in  pencil  form.  Simply  dampen  and 
apply  to  the  streak.  It  lasts  until  sham- 
pooed away.  There  is  a  right  tone  for  every 
head,  too.  Gray  and  white  hair  can  be  so 
beautiful  when  the  tone  is  clear,  unmarred 
by  yellowish  streaks.  For  these  heads,  Lech- 
ler offers  Snow-Lox,  a  shampoo  soap  that 
neutralizes  the  yellowish  tinge,  giving  that 
pure  platinum  tone  to  gray  or  white  hair. 
It  is  suggested,  too,  for  hair  burned  reddish 
by  the  sun,  in  case  you've  been  South, 
and  to  remove  that  deep  yellow  look  from 
overly  bleached  hair.  It  gives  more  of  an 
ash  blonde  cast  to  the  latter. 

The  other  Lechler  specialty  is  Curl -A  - 
New,  a  very  mild  shampoo  soap  that  en- 
courages more  curl  in  the  permanent, 
naturally  curly  or  childlike  hair.  If  you  are 
now  praying  that  your  baby  may  keep  those 
soft  tendrils,  this  soap  is  a  wonderful  aid. 
Try  it  for  taming  wiry  hair,  too.  The  soap 
is  pure  and  mild,  used  largely  for  children's 
heads. 

An  idea,  if  you  want  to  make  your  curls 
very  neat  looking— try  using  a  small  child's 
brush  to  persuade  them  over  your  finger 
instead  of  a  large  brush.  The  little  brush 
is  easier  to  manage  and  gives  a  smoother 
curl.  Also  use  your  fastidious  personal 
taste  in  even  such  small  details  as  hairpins. 
Ask  for  De  Long  Bob  Pins  if  you  want  a 
lovely,  unpinned  looking,  though  secure, 
final  effect. 

And  where  are  hair  styles  going,  you 
probably  want  to  know?  Hairdressers  say 
up,  up,  up.  We,  however— and  Hollywood 
stars  agree— say  keep  hair  like  nature  meant 
it  to  be  but  make  it  shine  like  satin, 
glimmer  with  life  and  wear  it  the  way  it 
looks  best— up,  down,  back  or  forward.  For 
hair,  after,  all,  is  about  your  best  expres- 
sion of  good  taste  and  individuality. 
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SNOW  WHITE  AND  THE 

SEVEN  DWARFS 

Recommended  To  Everybody— Old  And 
Young— Disney— RKO 

Grimm's  fairytale  of  little  Snow  White, 
her  cruel  stepmother,  Prince  Charm- 
ing, and  the  seven  gallant  dwarfs  is  the 
inspiration  of  Walt  Disney's  first  feature 
length  film  told  with  animated  drawings. 
It  exceeds  in  idyllic  beauty  and  grand  en- 
tertainment even  the  wildest  expectations 
of  Disney's  millions  of  fans. 

So  human  has  Disney  made  his  fairytale 
folk  that  you  find  yourself  laughing  hys- 
terically over  the  comic  antics  of  the 
dwarfs,  hating  with  a  great  big  hate  the 
jealous  stepmother,  and  sobbing  your  soul 
out  over  Snow  White's  death.  (Tsch,  Tsch, 
there  isn't  an  unhappy  ending— don't  forget 
Prince  Charming  and  his  loving  kiss.) 

Snow  White,  a  lovely  little  star  without 
any  false  lashes  or  make-up,  sings  sweetly 
two  charming  ballads  "Some  Day  My  Prince 
Will  Come"  and  "The  Wishing  Well."  The 
dwarfs,  of  course,  you  will  go  deliriously 
mad  over,  and  will  have  to  use  all  your 
self-restraint  to  keep  from  barging  right  up 
there  on  the  screen  and  taking  them  home 
with  you.  I  must  have  Grouchy  and  Dopey 
before  the  winter's  over.  Donald  Duck  and 
Mickey  Mouse,  I  hear,  are  as  jealous  as 
they  can  be. 

This  beautiful  and  delightful  picture  is 
highly  recommended  as  perfect  entertain- 
ment for  all  ages.  You  don't  have  to  be  a 
whimsy-pooh  to  like  it.  In  fact  if  you  don't 
go  to  see  it  as  many  as  two  and  three  times 
I  shall  be  very  disappointed  in  you. 

HOLLYWOOD  HOTEL 

A  Musical  Comedy  Done  In  The  Lavish 
Screen  Manner—  WB 

nrHE  story  takes  that  old  situation  of  a 
*  small  town  boy  who  arrives  in  Holly- 
wood on  the  crest  of  the  wave,  gets  pushed 
about  considerably  by  the  studios  and  the 
big  shots,  and  eventually  lands  on  top  him- 
self thanks  to  the  sane  scheming  of  a  little 
stand-in  who's  fallen  in  love  with  him. 

Dick  Powell  is  the  boy,  and  Dick  is  at  his 
most  charming  best,  especially  when  he's 
singing  "I'm  Like  a  Fish  Out  of  Water"  and 
leading  that  nutty  production  number 
"Sing,  You  Son  of  a  Gun."  Rosemary  Lane 
plays  the  pretty  stand-in,  and  joins  Dick  in 
his  songs.  Lola  Lane  is  simply  grand  as  the 
temperamental  star  with  an  amazing  vocab- 
ulary. 

Deserving  of  much  praise  are  Alan  Mow- 


biay  as  a  hammy  actor,  Glenda  Farrell  as 
a  secretary,  Louella  Parsons  as  Louella  Par- 
sons, Hugh  Herbert  as  a  movie  father,  Ted 
Healy  as  a  shoe  string  agent  and  Edgar 
Kennedy  as  the  manager  of  a  drive-in. 
"Hollywood  Hotel,"  the  famous  Campbell 
Soup  Hour,  comes  in  for  a  big  plug  and 
if  you  are  a  radio  minded  person  this  is 
your  chance  to  see  your  air  favorites. 

SWING  YOUR  LADY 

A  Hillbilly  Farce  With  Music— 

SOMETHING  new  in  rowdy  burlesque! 
And  the  chances  are  you'll  like  it.  Nat 
Pendleton  plays  a  dim-witted  wrestler  who 
is  being  matched  for  local  bouts  down 
through  the  backwoods  country  of  Missouri. 
Humphrey  Bogart  is  his  manager  and  busi- 
ness is  pretty  bad  until  he  meets  a  village 
blacksmith,  who  is  none  other  than  Louise 
Fazenda. 

Bogart  arranges  a  match  between  the 
buxom  blacksmith  and  his  wrestler  and  the 
whole  countryside  is  aroused  and  eager  for 
the  fray.  But  Nat  Pendleton,  the  big  sissy, 
falls  so  much  in  love  with  Louise  that  he 
simply  swoons  in  the  clinches  and  the  fight 
has  to  be  called  off. 

It's  comedy  at  its  broadest,  and  there's 
certainly  nothing  dainty  about  it.  Penny 


(Above)  Humphrey  Bogart  and 
Penny  Singleton.  No  holds  are 
barred  in  "Swing  Your  Lady." 
(Right)  The  smiles  of  Rosemary 
Lane  and  Dick  Powell  reflect  the 
spirit  of  "Hollywood  Hotel." 


Singleton  plays  Bogart's  sweetie  and  she 
livens  things  up  considerably  by  dancing 
and  singing.  In  fact  the  hillbilly  songs  as 
sung  by  Penny  and  the  Weaver  Brothers 
and  Elviry  are  so  good  you  wish  there  were 
more. 

EVERY  DAY'S  A  HOLIDAY 

Mae  West's  Latest  Divertisement— Par. 

HThIS  film  is  a  decided  improvement  over 
•l  Mae  West's  last  few,  and  ranks  right  up 
there  next  to  "She  Done  Him  Wrong."  And 


Snow    White    and    Grouchy  in    Walt  Disney's 
artistic  success,   "Snow  White  And   The  Seven 
Dwarfs." 
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it  might  be  interesting  to  note  that  the 
censors  were  so  pleased  with  it  that  they 
okayed  it  without  a  quibble. 

Mae  plays  Peaches  O'Day,  a  belle  of  New 
York's  underworld  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  she  is  caught  in  the  opening 
sequences  selling  Brooklyn  Bridge  to  Her- 
man Bing  for  $200  while  she  berates  him 
for  not  paying  her  $300. 

But  Mae  soon  falls  for  Edmund  Lowe, 
an  honest  cop,  and  straightway  she  espouses 


(Above)  Spencer  Tracy  and 
Joan  Crawford  in  "Manne- 
quin." A  new  team.  (Left) 
Lloyd  Nolan  and  Mae  West  in 
"Every  Day's  a  Holiday,"  an- 
other story 
of  the  under- 
world. Evi- 
dently those 
days  were 
pretty  dra- 
matic. 


(Left)    Dennis  O'Keefe  and 
Wallace  Beery  in  "Bad  Man 
of  Brimstone." 


the  cause  of  clean  government. 
She  puts  on  a  black  wig  and 
poses  as  Mile.  Fifi,  a  musical 
comedy  actress,  and  this  disguise 
enables  her  to  keep  the  honest 
cop  from  driving  her  out  of 
town  while  she  gathers  up  evi- 
dence on  Lloyd  Nolan,  a  crooked 
police  inspector.  She  sees  to  it 
that  Lowe  is  elected  mayor,  that 
Nolan  is  exposed  for  the  crook 
he  is,  and  the  taxpayers'  money 


(Left)  A  big 
moment  for 
Bert  Lahr 
and  Joan 
Davis  in 
"Love  and 
Hisses." 


is  saved.  She  takes  on  quite  a  job! 

The  Old  New  York  background  is  lush 
and  colorful  and  there  are  plenty  of  good 
hearty  laughs,  contributed  mostly  by  those 
top-notch  comedians,  Charles  Winninger 
and  Charlie  Butterworth. 

THE  BAD  MAN  OF  BRIMSTONE 

A  Really  Grand  Western— M-G-M 
'THIS  will  thrill  you  to  the  core,  no  matter 

how  sophisticated  you  may  think  you 
are.  The  locale  is  the  wild  and  woolly 
Southwest  as  it  actually  was  some  fifty 
years  ago,  and  the  story  revolves  around 
Trigger  Bill,  the  bad  man  of  Brimstone, 
who  thinks  nothing  of  mowing  'em  down 
with  his  trusty  sixgun.  Wally  Beery  is,  of 
course,  Trigger  Bill. 

To  the  town  of  Brimstone  comes,  one 
day,  a  young  prizefighter  from  the  East 
who  decides  to  settle  down  there,  marry 
Virginia  Bruce,  and  bring  law  and  order 
to  the  community  terrorized  by  the  outlaw 
Trigger  Bill.  Trigger  Bill  discovers  that 
the  perky  young  upstart  is  his  own  son  and 
in  a  typical  Beery-Pagliacci  performance 
tries  to  help  the  boy  without  revealing  his 


relationship.  There  are  many  violent  and 
dramatic  incidents  which  finally  culminate 
in  one  of  the  most  sensational  gun  battles 
ever  screened. 

After  all,  for  good  old  movie  thrills 
there's  really  nothing  like  a  Western.  The 
kids  will  simply  eat  this  up.  Dennis  O'Keete 
plays  the  son  and  Guy  Kibbee  his  manager. 
Bruce  Cabot  is  terrifically  menacing  as  the 
venomous  "Blackjack"  and  Joseph  Calleia 
is  perfect  as  Trigger's  right  hand  man.  And 
don't  forget  to  look  at  the  scenery.  It's  real 
western  too. 

MANNEQUIN 

Good  Dramatic  Entertainment— M-G-M 

lOAN  CRAWFORD  and  Spencer  Tracy 
~*  are  teamed  for  the  first  time  in  this 
sincere  and  dignified  drama  which  has  been 
adapted  from  a  Katherine  Brush  story. 
They  make  a  grand  team— let's  have  more 
of  them. 

Joan  gives  a  beautifully  sympathetic  per- 
formance as  a  poor  girl  brought  up  in  the 
New  York  tenements,  who  lifts  herself  out 
of  the  squalor  and  horror  of  the  slums  by 
marrying  Alan  Curtis,  a  weak,  fast-talking 
but  personable  young  man.  She  soon  dis- 
covers that  her  marriage  is  a  mistake,  and 
that  instead  of  getting  jobs  for  himself  her 
husband  is  only  interested  in  getting  jobs 
for  her.  When  he  suggests  that  she  exercise 
her  charms,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
money,  on  Spencer  Tracy,  a  wealthy  ship 
owner,  Joan  divorces  him. 

Months  later,  after  she  has  worked  as  a 
mannequin,  Joan  actually  does  marry 
Spencer.  Her  first  husband  makes  plans  for 
blackmail,  but  is  thwarted  when  Spencer 
loses  all  his  money  in  a  shipping  strike. 
There  is  a  satisfying  and  dramatic  denoue- 
ment. Elizabeth  Risdon,  Leo  Gorcy  and 
Oscar  O'Shea  are  splendid  as  Joan's  Irish- 
American  family. 

THE  BUCCANEER 

A  Thrilling  Picture— Don't  Miss  It!—  Par. 
T^HIS  is  C.  B.  DeMille's  lavish  production 
*  •  of  the  adventures  in  the  life  of  Jean 
Lafitte,  one  of  the  most  famous  pirates  in 
American  history.  Months  of  research  were 
spent  on  this  picture  and  the  historical 
background  is  quite  authentic  Mr.  DeMille 
assures  us,  and  so  are  the  swamps  and 
bayous  of  New  Orleans,  where  a  location 
company  took  scenes  that  will  make  your 
spine  tingle.  Fredric  March  plays  Lafitte 
[Continued  on  page  62] 
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Syrup  Is  Getting  A  New  Break! 
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(All  recipes 
pretested) 


(Below)  A  luncheon 
menu  with  syrup 
used  in  every  dish. 
(Right)  Anita  Louise 
trying  her  luck  with 
Gingerbread  Petit 
Fours. 


SYRUP,  the  veteran  seasoning  that  dates 
back  to  covered-wagon  days,  still  is  a 
gastronomic  favorite  in  this  age  of 
streamlined  kitchens.  Thousands  of  modern 
cooks,  like  the  pioneer  women,  keep  cans 
of  various  types  of  syrup  on  their  pantry 
shelves,  ready  for  use  as  an  ingredient  in 
baking  or  cooking,  or  as  a  flavoring. 

Today  entire  menus  may  be  created  in 
which  some  kind  of  syrup  is  used  in  every 
course,  even  in  every  dish.  Here  is  an  ideal 
luncheon  menu,  containing  all  the  necessary 
elements  of  food  value  plus  the  visual  satis- 
faction every  hostess  demands  in  the  dishes 
she  serves. 

MENU 

*Baked  Grapefruit,  Hawaiian 
*Virginia  Ham     *Belgian  Endives,  Braised 

*Sweet  Potato  Puffs 
Pear,  Date  and  Cream  Cheese  Salad  with 
*  Molasses  Salad  Dressing 
*Molasses  Ice  Cream  Praline 
*  Gingerbread  Petit  Fours  or 
*Sweet  Potato  and  Nut  Loaf  Coffee 

BAKED  GRAPEFRUIT,  HAWAIIAN 
Slice  fruit  in  half  and  core.  Separate 
slices.  Drop  spoonsful  of  Brer  Rabbit 
Molasses  between  slices  and  in  center. 
Sprinkle  lightly  over  the  top  with  Domino 
Cinnamon  and  Sugar.  Bake  under  broiler 
for  five  minutes. 

VIRGINIA  HAM 

By  this  method  of  preparation  a  ham 
need  not  actually  be  one  of  the  famous 
Joiner  or  Thomas  hams  of  Virginia.  Even 
an  ordinary  ham  can  be  endowed  with  a 
flavor  which  will  bring  words  of  praise 
from  your  guests  and  your  family  and 
make  them  send  their  plates  back  for  more. 


Wash  the  ham  thoroughly  in  warm 
water,  scrubbing  with  brush  or  cloth. 
Boil  slowly,  with  top  on  boiler,  until 
ham  is  tender  and  large  bone  in  butt 
of  ham  becomes  loose  and  protrudes. 
The  average  ham  requires  approx- 
imately 25  minutes  cooking  per  pound. 
When  ham  is  done,  remove  from  boiler 
and  when  cold  enough,  remove  skin  and 
some  of  the  fat.  Stud  with  whole  cloves 
and  a  layer  of  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses. 
Sprinkle  some  fine  bread  crumbs  over 
ham,  place  in  an  open  baking  pan  and 
add  a  glass  of  sherry  wine.  Bake  in  oven 
until  fat  becomes  brown.  Sherry  wine,  like 
syrup,  is  a  seasoning  standby  of  the  average 
southern  cook. 

BELGIAN  ENDIVES,  BRAISED 

Clean  endives.  Butter  a  baking  dish  and 
place  endives  in  it.  Melt  a  little  butter, 
add  juice  1  lemon,  a  little  salt.  Put  this 
mixture  over  endives.  Cover  with  a  but- 
lered  paper  and  put  a  cover  over  it.  Bake 
in  oven  until  tender.  When  done,  arrange 
on  a  platter,  put  a  little  Brer  Rabbit 
Molasses  over  it  and  glaze  under  broiler. 

In  all  recipes  where  molasses  is  indi- 
cated I  use  Brer  Rabbit.  Where  cane  syrup 
is  mentioned  I  use  Domino.  They  are  both 
fine  flavored  and  rich  with  a  consistantly 
excellent  taste  and  texture  which  makes 
for  better  flavor.  I  do  not  mean  these  are 
the  only  good  brands  on  the  market;  there 
are  many  others  such  as  Log  Cabin,  New 
Orleans  Black  Molasses,  B  and  O,  Karo 
and  many  fine  maple  syrups.  But  Domino 
and  Brer  Rabbit  just  happen  to  be  a  per- 
sonal choice. 

MOLASSES  SALAD  DRESSING 

Over  a  salad  of  pear,  date  and  cream 
cheese  balls,  pour  a  dressing  which  con- 
sists of  2  parts  mayonnaise,  1  part  molasses 
and  lemon  juice  to  taste.  For  four,  the 
recipe  is— 

i/2  cup  molasses         1  cup  mayonnaise 
3  tablespoons  lemon  juice 

You  will  find  this  dressing  particularly 
well  suited  to  all  kinds  of  fruits.  For  those 
who  like  a  slightly  sweet,  slightly  tart  dress- 
ing it  is  acceptable  for  almost  any  type  of 
salad.  If,  however,  the  molasses  taste, 
though  barely  perceptible,  is  too  heavy, 


substitute  Domino 
Syrup. 

MOLASSES  ICE 
CREAM  PRALINE 

Yolks  8  eggs 
1  pint  milk 
1/2  pint  molasses 

1  pint  heavy  cream 

2  ounces  freshly 
chopped  roasted 
almonds 

Mix  egg  yolks  with 
molasses.  Add  slowly 
boiling  milk.  Put  in 
a  double  boiler  and 
cook,  stirring  slowly 
with  a  wooden  spoon. 
DO  NOT  BOIL. 
When  mixture  be- 
gins to  thicken,  re- 
move from  fire  and 
let  cool.  Keep  stir- 
ring. When  cold,  add 
heavy  cream  and 
chopped  almonds. 
Freeze.  Freezing  may 
also  be  accomplished 
in  a  mechanical  re- 
frigerator. This  is  not  only  something  en- 
tirely new  in  desserts  but  it  is  the  most 
tantalizingly  delightful  dish  you  have  ever 
eaten. 


GINGERBREAD 

PETIT  FOURS 

2  eggs 

2 

teaspoons  ginger 

%  cups  Brer  Rab- 

11/2 

teaspoons  cinna- 

bit Molasses 

mon 

%  cup  Domino  Old 

1/2 

teaspoon  cloves 

Fashioned  Brown 

Vl 

teaspoon  nutmeg 

Sugar 

V2 

teaspoon  baking- 

34  cup  melted  Crisco 

soda 

21/2  cups  Pillsbury 

Y2 

teaspoon  salt 

Flour 

1 

cup  boiling 

2  teaspoons  Royal 

water 

Baking  Powder 

Add  beaten  eggs  to  sugar,  molasses  and 
melted  shortening;  then  add  dry  ingredients 
which  have  been  mixed  and  sifted,  and 
lastly  the  hot  water.  Bake  in  a  greased  pan 
in  moderate  oven  (350  F.)  30  to  40  minutes. 
Cut  into  Petit  Fours.  Frost  with  quick  icing 
made  by  mixing  1  cup  of  Domino  Con- 
fectioners XXXX  Sugar  with  the  white  of 
1  egg  and  beating  until  smooth.  Stir  in  1 
teaspoon  of  vanilla,  ]/2  teaspoon  lemon  juice 
and  about  \/2  cup  more  sugar  until  thick 
enough  to  spread. 

SWEET  POTATO  PUFFS 

6  sweet  potatoes  6  teaspoons  butter 
14  cup  molasses  i/B  teaspoon  nutmeg 

1/2  cup  cream  or  milk 

Bake  potatoes  until  tender.  Remove  care- 
fully from  shells  and  mash  well.  Add  mo- 
lasses, nutmeg  and  milk  and  beat  until  light 
and  fluffy.  Return  to  shells  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  (350  F.)  until  brown. 

SWEET  POTATO  AND  NUT  LOAF 

3  cups  mashed  po-   i/2  teaspoon  salt 

tatoes  y3  cup  raisins 

y3  cup  Domino  syrup   34  cup  chopped  nuts 

Combine  ingredients  in  order  given,  re- 
serving a  few  of  the  raisins  and  nuts.  Trans- 
fer to  a  greased  baking  dish:  sprinkle  top 
with  remaining  raisins  and  nuts.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  (350  F.)  30  minutes,  or  until 
loaf  is  brown  on  top.  Unmold:  and  serve. 

Yams  are,  of  course,  always  more  desirable 
than  regular  sweets.  The  flavor  is  better  and 
1  he  rich  orange  color  brightens  up  your 
1  able. 
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Three  in  Love 

[Continued  from  page  54] 

"No,"  Mary  said.  "All  movie  stars  re- 
ceive at  least  five  thousand  per  week  and 
I  can  eat  quite  nicely  on  that." 

"Okav,"  Irv  said,  "we  will  fix  it  up,  start- 
ing at  thirty  dollars  a  week  now  and  work- 
ing up  to  five  grand  in  five  years,  with  a 
raise  and  an  option  every  three  months." 

"Make  it  five  hundred  to  start." 

Joe  looked  dreamily  into  her  disturbing 
eyes,  thought  of  fifty  dollars,  and  rosily 
said  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

Mary  got  up.  "Sold,  temporarily,"  she 
said. 

Now,  despite  everything,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  Joe  and  Irv  were  either  illog- 
ical or  ill-bred,  for  they  were  not.  Like  so 
many  of  the  present  moguls  of  movieland, 
they  had  never  missed  a  meal  in  their  lives. 

Mr.  Irving  Seal  was  the  sole  son  and  heir 
of  a  late,  celebrated,  highly  paid  and  highly 
acquisitive  Hungarian  violinist. 

Mr.  Joe  Bilson,  during  thirteen  years  at 
home,  four  years  at  Groton  and  four  more 
at  Harvard,  had  been  exposed  to  cultured 
grammer  but  had  decided  against  it,  with 
that  high-handed  individualism  which  Cam- 
bridge halls  seem  to  bestow  upon  all  their 
products.  Upon  graduation  he  also  had  de- 
cided that  any  man  is  a  fool  who  does  not 
realize  he  has  only  one  life  to  spend  in  the 
wide  world,  and  that  the  most  exciting  way 
to  spend  it  is  in  trying  to  secure  large 
sums  of  money  as  rapidly  and  painlessly  as 
possible.  The  game  of  staying  alive  being 
harshly  what  it  is,  his  reprehensible  but 
sound  logic  could  not  be  refuted,  and  it  led 
him  by  easy  jumps  from  Harvard  to  New 
York,  sidewalk  and  stock-market  gambling, 
and  finally  to  Hollywood  and  the  motion 
picture  business,  which  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  greatest  gambling  enterprises  on 
earth. 

The  next  two  days  the  partners  spent  in 
rapid,  intelligent  action.  They  called  upon 
banks,  attorneys,  and  magnates  who  might 
be  persuaded  to  market  their  pictures.  By 
wire  they  outbid  everybody  and  bought  the 
most  expensive  play  on  Broadway,  "Three 
in  Love,"  not  because  they  had  read  it  or 
liked  it,  but  because  its  heroine  was  glam- 
orous and  the  story  already  possessed  that 
one  unarguable  badge  of  merit— the  public's 
box  office  approval.  They  engaged  elaborate 
office  space  in  an  independent  studio,  in- 
stalled their  secretaries,  and  engaged  three 
more.  They  hired  Maxie  Murphy,  publicity 
genius,  and  Maxie  went  to  work. 

"Poppy  Bonita,  Celebrated  Soviet  Star, 
Secretly  Imported  to  Hollywood"  appeared 
in  headlines  throughout  the  nation,  as  well 


Lovely  Mary  Maguire  is  one  of 
Warner   Brothers'  treasures. 


as  an  account  of  Poppy's  previous  love-life 
and  screen  triumphs,  personally  invented 
by  Maxie  himself.  They  borrowed  Karl 
Kutte,  the  most  expensive  and  sophisticated 
director  in  town,  and  Ronald  Anderson,  the 
most  expensive  single-handed  scenarist, 
paying  to  the  regular  employers  of  these 
two  gents  a  premium  of  twenty  percent  over 
customary  salaries.  International  Artists  ac- 
cepted the  set-up,  agreed  to  market  "Three 
in  Love"  when  completed,  and  Joe  and  Irv 
and  Maxie  Murphy  donned  top-hats  and 
tails  and  arrived  at  a  rim-side  Trocadero 
table  only  forty  minutes  late. 

They  had,  however,  underestimated  Isaac 
Smith's  showmanship.  Eleven  o'clock  came; 
half-past  eleven;  midnight,  the  Troc  held 
its  ultimate  crowd:  but  no  pop-eyed  Isaac, 
no  Mary. 

"The  rat!"  Joe  hissed— "Fell  for  her  him- 
self!" 

"Jealous!"  Irv  jeered— "Haw!" 

"Shut  up!  And— and  look!"  said  Joe, 
whose  glance  had  strayed  nervously  back 
to  the  entrance— "Look!" 

Other  eyes  were  looking,  too  .  .  .  staring- 
having  been  forewarned  through  Maxie's 
efforts  that  the  siren  Poppy  Bonita  would 
make  her  first  public  appearance  in  Holly- 
wood here  tonight.  Isaac  was  standing  in 
the  entrance,  and  beside  him  stood  a  slim, 
feminine,  dramatic  figure  in  a  coat.  No 
common  mink  or  ermine,  this— but  what  a 
coat!  Velvet,  orchid-colored;  a  floor-touch- 
ing coat,  the  graceful,  wide-skirted,  bust 
tight  coat  of  a  princess;  a  coat  that  reached 
tightly  up  over  the  shoulders  but  kept  on 
going  into  a  pointed  hood  which  could,  as 
now,  conceal  even  the  face  of  the  wearer. 

She  waited  while  Isaac  consulted  the  head 
waiter.  She  might  have  been  standing  upon 
a  stage,  for  the  Troc  knows  its  stuff  and 
the  cheerful  low-ceilinged  room  even  be- 
tween dances  is  never  brightly  lighted,  al- 
though the  entrance  is  very  brightly  lighted 
indeed.  Then,  swiftly,  with  Isaac  she  ap- 
proached. 

"Gentlemen!"  Isaac  said. 

He  waited  while  Maxie  Murphy  and  the 
partners  rose;  he  waited  longer,  till  they 
were  perfectly  motionless.  Then,  reverently, 
he  peeled  the  hooded  velvet  coat  off  Poppy 
Bonita,  nee  Mary  Johanssen. 

"Oo-ooo!"  Irv  softly  and  delightedly 
moaned— "Baby!" 

Mr.  Joe  Bilson  felt  a  hunk  of  lead  drop 
from  his  throat  and  go  plunk  against  the 
bottom  of  his  interior,  and  everybody  sat 
down.  Irv  bent  forward  not  even  wait- 
ing till  the  waiter  had  served  additional 
champagne. 

"Poppy!"  he  rapidly  breathed— "The  girl 


of  my  dreams  and  will  you  kindly  do  me 
the  honor  to  become  my  wife  right  away, 
so  I  can  protect  you  from  the  passes  which 
undoubtedly  will  increase  in  your  direction 
and  also  make  me  very  happy  indeed,  since 
I  am  crazy  about  you!" 

Maxie  Murphy's  spine  straightened  with 
a  jerk.  "A  fine  speech,"  he  decided  happily, 
then  looked  at  Mary. 

She  had  orders  from  Isaac  Smith  never 
to  appear  excited,  and  she  didn't,  but  she 
w?as.  All  the  famous  people  in  this  room. 
The  pantherine  rhumba,  starting.  People 
on  the  floor,  dancing  slowly  past  and  calmly 
staring.  She  herself— one  girl  squired  by 
four  men.  A  girl  with  a  new  dress,  a  breath- 
less, changed  face.  Such  a  girl  had  a  right 
to  feel  excited,  privately,  inside.  Mi".  Irving 
Seal's  heart  was  right  there  looking  at  her. 
He  was  neither  plastered  nor  crazy.  Long 
ago  he  had  created  a  certain  girl  in  his 
mind  and  now  here  she  was.  And  Irv 
looked,  Mary  thought,  quitf  handsome  and 
intense,  and  very  clean  and  sturdy  and 
effective.  She  liked  Irv  fine. 

"Thank  you,"  she  drawled  politely,  "but 
no.  I  couldn't  quite,"  she  explained,  "since 
Joe  asked  me  first  and  I  turned  him  down 
too." 

Joe  glumly  and  abruptly  got  up. 
"Good  night,"  he  said— and  was  gone. 
"Now!"    Isaac   observed— "What's  eatin' 
on  him?" 

"Jealousy,"  Irv  said. 

Maxie  Murphy  said,  "Excuse  me  a 
minute."  Happily  he  went  outside,  found 
a  telephone,  and  called  all.  the  morning 
newspapers.  There  was  a  story  in  the  fact 
that  Poppy  Bonita's  two  partner-producers 
had  announced  themselves  as  rivals  for  her 
affections. 

Meantime,  "Three  in  Love"  progressed 
slowly  but  well.  The  partners  had  had  no 
difficulty  in  collecting  an  excellent  cast. 
Instead,  competent  professionals  with  box- 
office  names  vied  for  the  supporting  parts, 
knowing  as  they  did  how  famous  the  stage 
play  had  proved.  And  since  "Poppy  Bo- 
nita" was  the  star  and  not  some  bit-player 
trying  to  become  a  star,  there  Wasn't  as 
much  scene-stealing  as  there  might  have 
been.  Unprotected,  Mary  would  have  been 
slaughtered.  But  not  with  Karl  Kutte  as 
her  guide.  In  direction,  Kutte  gave  Mary 
precise  instructions  for  each  minute  bit  of 
action  and  dialogue,  rehearsed  over  and 
over,  and  cut  each  separate  take  as  short 
as  possible.  Preview  night  revealed  that  the 
picture  was  good— but  not  a  wow.  But,  con- 
sidering the  extravagant  claims  which  had 
been  made  for  their  star,  Mr.  Joe  Bilson 
and  Mr.  Irving  Seal  glumly  acknowledged 
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Every  girl  knows  that  bright  lips  tempt.  But 
some  girls  forget  that  rough  lips  repel. 

So  choose  your  lipstick  for  two  reasons... 

its  sweet,  warm  color  and  its  protection 

from  Lipstick  Parching. 

Coty  "Sub-Deb"  Lipstick  is  enriched  with 
"Theobroma,"  a  special  softening  ingredient 
that  protects  the  soft,  thin  skin  of  your  lips 
. . .  encourages  a  moist,  lustrous  look.  In  5 
thrilling  shades,  Coty  "Sub-Deb"  is  just  50c1. 
"Air-Spun"  Rouge  is  new!  Blended  by  air 
...its  texture  is  so  mellow-smooth,  it  seems 
related  to  your  own  skin!  50$. 


Eight  precious  drops  of  "Theobroma"  go  into  every  "Sub- 
Deb".  That's  how  Coty  guards  against  lipstick  parching. 
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to  each  other  that  a  wow  was  absolutely 
essential. 

"Maxie,  get  to  work!  Faster!"  Irv  com- 
manded. "With  publicity  you  must  deliver 
to  us  a  wow.  Otherwise  the  critics  will  tear 
us  to  pieces.  We  are  throwing  the  premiere 
of  this  picture  in  Sponberg's  Parthenon,  al- 
though Sponberg  does  not  know  it  yet." 

Maxie  tried  but  he  didn't  get  far  be- 
cause word  had  gone  out  through  Holly- 
wood that  "Three  in  Love"  was  only  an 
excellent  program  opus,  as  distinguished 
from  the  super-extra-special-colossal-Epic. 
And  only  half  the  Parthenon  had  been 
sold,  the  premiere  lay  only  ten  hours  dis- 
tant when  Joe  stormed  into  Irv's  office 
wildly  brandishing  a  newspaper  which  had 
been  folded  to  display  an  advertisement. 

"You're  responsible  for  this!"  Joe  yelled— 
"Youl" 

The  advertisement  read:  "Tonight!  World 
Premiere!  Poppy  Bonita  in  THREE  IN 
LOVE!  ...  All  Seats  Reserved,  Five  Dol- 
lars Fifty  Cents— But!— 

"BUT!!!- 

"DOUBLE  your  money  BACK!— if  you 
do  not  agree  Poppy  Bonita  is  one  of  the 
greatest  stars  you  have  ever  seen  and 
THREE  IN  LOVE  is  not  one  of  the  greatest 
pictures  of  the  year!  We  don't  want  the 
motion  picture  industry  to  come  to  this 
Gala  Premiere!— We  want  YOUI  .  .  .  Spon- 
berg's Parthenon  Theatre—" 

Irv  said  in  a  pleased  way,  "Certainly  I'm 
responsible.  Good,  eh?  It  came  to  me  like 
a  flash.  Inspiration,"  he  explained.  "It 
works  with  cigarettes  and  tooth  powder. 
Why  not  pictures?" 

"And  we,  I  suppose,  personally  under- 
write the  deal?"  Joe  demanded  through  his 
teeth. 

Irv  tossed  this  into  the  air. 
"A  negligible  consideration,  old  pal,"  he 
said. 

Joe's  mouth  hung  furiously,  speechlessly 
open  till  he  realized  the  complete  futility 
of  further  discussion.  Then  he  closed  it  and 
went  running  out.  He  failed  to  reappear  all 
day,  nor  did  he  show  up  to  accompany 
Irv  and  Mary  to  the  Parthenon.  The  house 
was  packed.  Irv  palpitated  with  triumph. 
Afterward,  he  made  his  dream  girl  wait  till 
the  theatre  was  almost  empty.  Then,  com- 
ing out  into-  the  long  forecourt,  he  de- 
manded, "What's  the  trouble,  beautiful? 
This  is  your  night  to  howl." 

"I'm— I'm  exhausted,"  Mary  said.  "Do  you 
think  Joe  got  hurt  or  something?" 

"That  mug?  Naw— " 

A  difference  impressed  itself  upon  Irv's 
consciousness.  Something  had  changed.  The 


forecourt!  When  they  had  entered  there 
had  been  nothing  unusual  about  it,  be- 
yond the  customary  excitement,  crowds, 
noise,  glaring  lights,  ropes,  policemen.  But 
now  there  was  something  very  unusual  in- 
deed. The  regular  box  office,  located  on  one 
side,  had  been  closed  and  a  portable  box 
office  placed  far  ahead,  almost  on  the  dis- 
tant sidewalk.  And  directly  down  the 
middle  of  the  forecourt  vista  stood  a  series 
of  red-lettered  signs  which  nobody,  de- 
parting, could  miss.  Reading  the  first  of 
these,  Irv  felt  his  blood  pressure  nearly 
burst  his  arteries. 
It  read: 

"Poppy  Bonita  has  never  even  MET  a 
duke!  She  is  only  a  sentimental  little  doll 
from  Iowa!" 

Irv  grabbed  Mary's  hand  and  barged  for- 
ward. The  second  sign  was  even  worse: 

"She's  so  very  sentimental,  if  you  can  bear 
the  truth,  that  she  has  pledged  ioo%  of  her 
salary  to  Charity!" 

Ahead  was  a  small  crowd,  looking  at 
something.  Irv  made  a  passage.  Murmurs 
rose  as  Mary-Poppy  was  recognized.  But, 
paying  no  attention  to  the  murmurs,  Irv's 
astonished  and  furious  glance  fell  upon  a 
small,  elderly,  kind-faced  man  in  a  white 
coat  standing  beside  a  long  cage.  The  cage 
had  been  separated  into  sections  with  wire 
gratings  and  now  contained  a  startling  as- 
sortment of  dogs.  Dogs  of  all  ages,  from 
sprawling  half-blind  puppies  to  white-whis- 
kered, limpid-eyed  great-great-great-grand- 
mothers. And  across  the  top  of  the  cage 
hung  the  third  and  last  sign. 

(Jaybee  Dog  Refuge,  Inc») 
WE  are  Poppy's  Charity! 
Ruin  POPPY— and  Again  you  will  ruin  US! 
Double  Your  Money  Back— If  You  Want  It! 
Box  Office  Straight  Ahead 

With  a  stricken  cry,  Mary,  in  silk  and 
silver  fox,  Mary  of  the  corn-colored  hair 
sank  to  her  knees,  poked  her  fingers  be- 
tween the  wires  and  began  to  make  small 
gurgling  sounds. 

But  from  round  a  corner  of  the  cage  Irv 
heard  a  large,  skeptical  matron  demand: 
"About  this  salary  business?  Who  says  she 
gives  it  all,  every  cent?" 

"The  boss,"  the  white-coated  veterinarian 
said.  "Him,"  he  said,  pointing. 

Irv  looked.  Mr.  Joe  Bilson,  in  overcoat 
and  slouch  hat,  was  lounging  against  a 
near-by  pillar. 

Bubbling  with  rage,  Irv  charged. 

"It's  no  myth,"  Joe  said  calmly. 

"That's  even  worse!"  Irv  moaned— "If  it 
is  an  on-the-level  charity  and  Poppy  doesn't 
pay  up  one  hundred  percent  as  advertised, 


Made   up    and  ready   for  work,   Marie  Wilson 
takes  a  last  look  at  her  script. 


Silver  Screen 


JlODAY,  we  know  of  one  important 
factor  in  skin  beauty.  We  have 
learned  that  a  certain  vitamin  aids  in 
keeping  skin  beautiful.  The  important 
"skin-vitamin"  about  which  we  are 
learning  more  and  more  every  day! 

Aids  skin  more  directly 

Over  four  years  ago,  doctors  found  that  this 
vitamin,  when  applied  right  on  the  skin, 
helps  it  more  directly!  In  cases  of  wounds 
and  burns,  it  actually  healed  skin  quicker 
and  better! 

Pond's  found  a  way  to  put  this  "skin- 
vitamin"  into  Pond's  Cold  Cream.  They 
tested  it — during  more  than  three  years!  In 


Blonde,  petite,  ivith  a  delicate  fair  skin.  "Pond's  Cold 
Cream  with  the  'skin-vitamin  has  done  wonders  for  my 
skin.  Now  if  s  never  rough  or  dry — seems  to  keep  smoother 
and  fresher  looking  always" 


animal  tests,  skin  that  had  been  rough  and 
dry  because  of  "skin-vitamin"  deficiency  in 
the  diet  became  smooth  and  supple  again 
when  Pond's  Cold  Cream  containing  "skin- 
vitamin"  was  applied  daily.  And  this  im- 
provement took  place  in  only  3  weeks! 

Women  report  benefits 

Today,  women  who  are  using  Pond's 
Cream — the  new  Pond's  Cold  Cream  with 
"skin-vitamin"  in  it — say  that  it  does  make 
skin  smoother;  that  it  makes  texture  finer; 
that  it  gives  a  livelier,  more  glowing  look! 

Use  this  new  cream  just  as  before  —  for 
your  nightly  cleansing,  for  the  morning 
freshening-up,  and  during  the  day  before 
make-up.  Leave  some  on  overnight  and 


above)  Mrs.  Goelet  at 
an  informal  musicale. 

(lower  left)  In  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art, 
looking  at  the  famous 
"Bird  in  Flight." 

Mrs.  Goelefs  home  is  in 
New  York,  ivhere  her  ap- 
preciation of  music  and  art 
is  well  known  to  her friends. 


whenever  you  have  a  chance. 
Pat  it  in  especially  where  there 
are  little  rough  places  or  where 
your  skin  seems  dull,  lifeless.  In 
a  few  weeks,  see  if  your  skin  is 
not  smoother,  brighter  looking! 

Same  jars,  same  labels, 
same  price 
Now  every  jar  of  Pond's  Cold 
Cream  you  buy  contains  this  new  cream 
with  "skin-vitamin"  in  it.  You  will  find 
it  in  the  same  jars,  with  the  same  labels,  at 
the  same  price. 


Copyright.  1938,  Pond's  Extract  Company 
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ON  OATH  TELLS 
HER  SECRET  OF 
GAINING  WEIGHT 


Anne  Johnston  swears  before  Notary  Public 

Many  Report  Gains  of 
5  to  15  Pounds  After  Taking 
New  Ironjzed  Yeast  Tablets 

NO  longei  need  thousands  of  girls  remain 
skinny  and  unattractive,  unable  to  win 
friends  and  popularity.  For,  with  these  amaz- 
ing new  Ironized  Yeast  tablets,  thousands 
who  never  could  gain  before  have  put  on  5 
to  15  pounds  of  solid,  naturally  attractive 
flesh — often  in  just  a  few  weeks! 

Listen  to  what  Miss  Anne  Johnston,  who  is 
just  one  of  many  users,  swears  to  under  oath 
before  a  Notary  Public : — 

"Under  the  strain  of  working  in  several  pictures  in 
Hollywood,  I  became  terribly  rundown.  I  lost  weight,  my 
skin  looked  terrible,  I  suffered  with  headaches  and  my 
nerves  were  simply  on  edge.  Of  course  I  knew  I  couldn't 
stay  in  the  pictures,  looking  so  skinny  and  wornout.  I  was 
in  despair  until  a  friend  recommended  Ironized  Yeast 
tablets  and  I  bought  a  bottle.  Almost  at  once  I  felt  lots 
peppier  and  stronger.  My  skin  cleared  beautifully.  All  my 
headaches  and  nervousness  disappeared,  and  in  2  months  I 
gained  8  pounds.  With  my  new  pep  and  new  figure  I've 
gained  loads  of  new  friends,  and  the  hard  work  of  pic- 
tures never  bothers  me." 

Anne  Johnston,  Jackson  Heights,  N.  Y. 
Sworn  to  before  me 

Donald  M.  McCrcady,  Notary  Public 

Why  they  build  up  so  quick 

Scientists  have  discovered  that  many  are  thin  and  run- 
down only  because  they  don't  get  enough  Vitamin  B  and 
iron  in  their  food.  Without  these  vital  elements  you  may 
Jack  appetite  and  not  get  the  most  body-building  good  out 
of  what  you  eat.  Now  you  get  these  exact  missing  ele- 
ments in  these  new  Ironized  Yeast  tablets. 

They're  made  from  one  of  the  richest  sources  of  health- 
building  Vitamin  B — the  special  yeast  used  in  making 
3£nglish  ale.  By  a  new  process,  this  rich  yeast  is  concen- 
trated 7  times,  taking  7  pounds  of  yeast  to  make  just  one 
pound  of  concentrate — making  it  many  times  more  power- 
ful in  Vitamin  B  strength  than  ordinary  yeast.  Then  3 
kinds  of  strength-building  iron  (organic,  inorganic  and 
hemoglobin  iron)  and  pasteurized  English  ale  yeast  are 
added.  Finally  every  batch  of  this  Ironized  Veast  is  tested 
biologically  for  its  Vitamin  B  strength.  This  insures  its 
full  weight-building  power. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  these  new  easy-to-take  little 
Ironized  Yeast  tablets  have  helped  thousands  of  the  skin- 
niest people  who  needed  their  vital  elements  quickly  to 
gain  new  normally  attractive  pounds,  new  charm. 

Make  this  money-back  test 

Get  Ironized  Yeast  tablets  today.  If  with  this  first  package 
you  don't  begin  to  eat  better  and  get  more  benefit  from 
your  food — if  you  don't  feel  better,  with  more  strength 
and  pep — if  you  are  not  convinced  that  Ironized  Yeast 
will  give  you  the  normally  attractive  flesh  you  need — the 
price  of  this  first  package  will  be  promptly  refunded.  So 
get  Ironized  Yeast  tablets  from  your  druggist  today. 


Special  offer! 


the   papers  will   crucify   her!  Positively!" 

"Good!"  Joe  said.  "Women  have  got  to 
be  kept  softened  up.  And  the  best  way  to 
keep  them  soft  is  you  don't  allow  them  to 
keep  any  coin."  He  walked  past  his  woeful 
partner,  made  his  way  to  Mary,  and  knelt 
beside  her. 

Her  eyes,  turning,  were  wet. 

"Oh,  Joey!  How  did  you  know  I  like 
dogs?"  she  whispered. 

"/  like  them,"  Joe  whispered  back.  "At 
the  Jay  bee  Refuge,  of  which  I  am  president 
and  sole  support  till  now,  I  got  two  hun- 
dred eighty-seven  dogs.  Very  expensive. 
Took  all  my  spare  dough." 

"They're  so  sweet,  Joey!  ...  So  kind  of 
helpless,  like.  .  .  ."  She  added  suddenly: 
"Babies  are  sweet,  too." 

Mr.  Irving  Seal,  abandoning  all  hope  that 
they  would  rise,  also  knelt.  He  held  his  own 
voice  also  to  a  whisper  lest  their  audience 
might  hear,  but  fury  still  throbbed  in  it. 

"Sweetheart!  Don't  you  see  what  this  rat 
is  doing?  He's  got  a  dog  farm  on  his  hands, 
and  he  is  wishing  it  off  on  you!  He  is  giving 
away  every  dime  you  ever  earn!" 


Joe  whispered  rigidly:  "Movie  stars  can 
get  dimes  from  their  husbands!  Go  away, 
Irv!" 

"I  won't!"  Irv  indignantly  whispered— 
"Nobody  treats  me  like  this!  It  is  not 
possible!  Think,  Poppy!  Think  what—" 

"Poppy?"  Mary  said  in  surprise  while  two 
brown  objects  happily  chewed  the  polish 
off  her  finger-nails— "Oh!  My  name  isn't 
Poppy.  It's  Mary.  I'm  a  sweet  sentimental 
doll  from  Iowa  which  Joe  wanted  to  keep 
just  the  way  she  was.  And  Irv  darling,  if 
you  will,  please,  actually  go  away  now  I'll 
introduce  you  later  to  my  best  girl  friend. 
She's  glammerous  as  everything  already, 
without  alterations,  honest." 

"Name,  please,"  Irv  said  skeptically. 

"Vlcska  Skarl." 

In  delight  but  disbelief,  Irv  beamed. 
"Does  she  look  half  so  glammerous  as  she 
sounds?"  • 

"You  betcha!"  Mary  said  just  before  Joe 
kissed  her,  right  there  to  the  admiring  ap- 
plause of  everybody. 

"Vleska  Skarl!"  Irv  said  without  whisper- 
ins;—"  Ah-h!" 


To  start  thousands  building  up  their  health  right  away, 
we  make  this  special  offer.  Purchase  a  package  of  Ironized 
Yeast  tablets  at  once,  cut  out  the  seal  on  the  box  and 
mail  it  to  us  with  a  clipping  of  this  paragraph.  We  will 
send  you  a  fascinating  new  book  on  health,  "New  Facts 
About  Your  Body."  Itemember,  results  with  the  very  first 
package — or  money  refunded.  At  all  druggists.  Ironized 
Yeast  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  203,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Priscilla,   Lola   and   Rosemary   Lane   take  their 
mother  to  "Hollywood  Hotel." 


REVIEWS  OF  PICTURES 

[Continued  from  page  57] 


and  it  is  one  of  his  best  and  most  out- 
standing performances. 

The  action  of  the  picture  has  to  do 
mainly  with  the  efforts  of  the  British  fleet 
in  the  War  of  1812  to  capture  New  Or- 
leans, which  strategic  position  is  defended 
by  General  Andrew  Jackson  and  his  ragtag 
backwoodsmen.  Lafitte,  in  a  vain  effort  to 
gain  the  respect  of  the  people  of  Louisiana, 
turns  patriot  and  puts  at  the  disposal  of 
General  Jackson  his  band  of  cutthroats, 
who  rise  like  mosquitoes  out  of  the  swamps 
and  bayous. 

Thanks  to  Lafitte,  so  the  story  goes,  New 
Orleans  is  saved,  and  he  is  the  idolized 
hero  of  the  Victory  Ball  given  by  the  so- 
cialites of  Louisiana.  But  his  hour  of  sweet 
success  is  soon  over.  It  is  learned  at  the 
Ball  that  the  Corinthian  has  been  sunk  at 
sea  by  Lafitte's  pirates,  and  his  sweetheart's 
sister  murdered  on  the  boat.  The  people 
turn  on  him  and  are  ready  to  hang  him, 
but  General  Jackson,  in  exchange  for  his 
services  to  the  American  army,  gives  him 
one  hour's  start  on  his  pursuers. 

Lafitte,  his  hope  for  respectability  and 
marriage  with  a  "great  lady"  crushed  for- 
ever, returns  to  his  pirate  boat.  The  picture 
is  filled  with  choice  bits  of  comedy  con- 
tributed for  the  most  part  by  Akim  Tam- 
iroff,  an  ex-cannoneer  of  Napoleon  who 
turned  pirate,  and  Walter  Brennan  as  Gen- 
eral Jackson's  backwoods  corporal.  Margot 
Graham  is  Lafitte's  New  Orleans  sweetheart, 


Ian  Keith  is  a  British  spy,  and  Hugh 
Sothern  is  particularly  striking  as  General 
Jackson.  Making  her  Hollywood  debut  in 
this  picture  is  Franciska  Gaal,  from  Buda- 
pest, who  gives  a  charming  performance  as 
a  little  Dutch  girl  who  loves  Lafitte. 

LOVE  AND  HISSES 

If  You're  Fond  of  Light  Musical  Films, 
This  Should  Be  Easy  To  Take— 2or/;  Cen- 
tury-Fox 

AS  everybody  knows  who  can  read  bill- 
boards by  now  this  is  the  picture  in 
which  Simone  Simon  sings.  And  very  pret- 
tily, too,  with  plenty  of  personality.  The 
story  reveals  that  Simone  is  Ben  Bernie's 
discovery,  but  he  very  slyly  arranges  things 
so  that  Walter  Winchell  will  do  all  the  hard 
work  of  making  her  famous  in  America. 

But  Winchell  discovers  in  time  that 
Bernie  is  pulling  a  fast  one,  so  be  arranges 
with  a  local  mob  to  have  the  old  maestro 
kidnaped  and  brought  blind-folded  and 
scared  to  death  before  the  patrons  of  his 
own  night  club. 

That  swell  comedian,  Bert  Lahr,  comes 
into  his  own  in  this  picture  and  his  "great 
lover"  scenes  with  Joan  Davis  will  have  you 
in  hysterics.  Two  grand  song  hits  are  intro- 
duced: "Sweet  Someone,"  which  Mile. 
Simone  puts  over  with  a  bang,  and  "Broad- 
way's Gone  Hawaii"  a  musical  number  fea- 
turing Ruth  Terry  and  the  plumpish  Peters 
Sisteis. 
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Silver  Screen 


The  Powder... 

Created  in  original  shades  to  beautify 
famous  screen  star  types,  here  is  a  face 
powder  that  will  be  unusually  flattering 
to  your  skin.  Clinging,  it  creates  a  satin- 
smooth  make-up  that  looks  lovely  for 
hours.  Max  Factor's  Face  Powder  .  . .  $1. 


The  Rouge... 

Rouge  must  be  the  right  red ...  a  harmo- 
nizing shade  that  is  lifelike.  So  Max  Factor 
created  color  harmony  shades  for  blonde, 
brunette,  brownette  and  redhead  ...  to 
dramatize  the  individuality  of  each  type. 
Creamy-smooth  ,it  blends  easily.  Max  Fac- 
tor's Rouge. . .  50^. 


T^LlPSTICK... 

In  Hollywood,  lip  make-up  must  look 
perfect forhours, so  you  can  depend  upon 
Max  Factor's  Super-Indelible  Lipstick  to 
withstand  every  test.  In  alluring  color  har- 
mony shades  to  accent  the  appeal  of  lovely 
lips.  And  remember,  it's  moisture-proof. 
Max  Factor's  Lipstick. .  .$1. 


re  you  blonde  or  brunette,  brownette 
or  redhead?  Do  you  knoiu  what  shades  of  powder, 
rouge  and  lipstick  will  bring  out  the  most  beauty  in 
your  face?  Then  discover  Hollywood's  make-up  secret. 
Note  coupon  for  special  make-up  test. 

"To  enhance  the  charm  and  attraction  of  beauty, 
your  own  complexion  colorings  must  be  emphasized," 
explains  Max  Factor,  Hollywood's  make-up  genius. 
"Make-up  must  be  in  color  harmony  to  vividly  accent 
the  personality  of  your  type." 

Yes,  make-up  is  something  different  in  Hollywood . . . 
and  you,  like  famous  screen  stars,  will  find  that  the  color 
harmony  shades  of  powder,  rouge  and  lipstick  origi  nated 
by  Max  Factor  will  bring  amazing  beauty  to  you. 

So  create  a  new  personality  with  this  make-up  secret. 
Give  your  skin  a  satin-smooth  loveliness . . . your  cheeks 
lifelike  color... your  lips  an  alluring  red.  Discover  today 
how  really  beautiful  you  can  be  by  using  your  color 
harmony  in  Max  Factor's  powder,  rouge  and  lipstick. 

~k  NEW!  Max  Factor's  invisible  Make-Up  Foundation 
keeps  your  make-up  smooth  and  lovely  from  morning  till  night. 


l~lollijwood 


Mail  fer  POWDER,  ROUSE  AND  LIPSTICK  IN 


MAX  FACTOR.  Max  Factor's  Make-Up  Studio.  Hollywood: 
Send  Purse-Size  Box  of  Powder  and  Rouge  Sampler  in  my  color  Harmon)  shade; 
also  Lipstick  Color  Sampler,  four  shades.  I  enclose  ten  cents  for  postage  and 
handling.  Also  send  me  my  Color  Harmony  Make-Up  Chart  and  48-page 
Illustrated  Instruction  Book.  ■'Tit  Nr«  An  ofSotiaj  MJtr -Up"  FREE 
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Feminine 

■ 

h  y  g  i  en  € 


NOTHING  COULD  BE  EASIER 

Norforms  are  ready  for  use. 
There's  nothing  to  mix,  noth- 
ing to  measure.  You  don't  have 
to  worry  about  an  "overdose" 
or  "burn."  No  apparatus  is 
needed  to  apply  Norforms. 
They  are  the  dainty,  modern, 
easy  way  to  feminine  hygiene. 


Think  back  to  the  awkward 
old  ways  of  feminine  hygiene.  Contrast 
them  with  the  new  way,  the  conve- 
nient, simple  Norform  way.  These 
easy-to-use  suppositories  have  revolu- 
tionized feminine  hygiene  for  millions 
of  women. 

Norforms  melt  at  internal  body  tem- 
perature, releasing  an  effective  yet  non-irri- 
tating antiseptic  film  that  remains  in  pro- 
longed soothing  contact.  This  antiseptic— 
anhydro-para-hydroxy-mercuri-meta-cresol — 
called  Parahydrecin  for  short— is  found  in 
no  other  product  for  feminine  hygiene. 
Parahydrecin  is  the  reason  why  Norforms 
are  positively  antiseptic  and  non-irritating. 

MILLIONS  USED  EVERY  YEAR  Send  for  the  new 

Norforms  booklet,  "Feminine  Hygiene  Made  Easy." 
Or,  buy  a  box  of  Norforms  at  your  druggist's  today. 
12  in  a  package,  complete  with  leaflet  of  instruc- 
tions.The  Norwich  Pharmacal  Company,  Norwich, 
New  York;  Toronto,  Canada;  makers  of  Vnguentine. 


NORFORMS 


©  h.  p.  c.  1S38        Known  io  Physicians  as  "Vagiforms" 


Hollywood  Buys  a 
Book! 

[Conti?iued  from  page  33] 


finishes,  neatly,  the  job  of  putting  Tyrone 
Power  'way  out  at  the  from  of  the  ranks 
of  new  stars.  And  you  may  be  surprised  at 
what  dainty  Alice  Faye  will  prove  about  her 
acting  ability.) 

They  worked  on  "The  Buccaneer"  for 
more  than  a  year.  Cecil  deMille  is  such 
a  thorough  soull  When  they  were  finished 
it  was  discovered  that  they  had  filmed  an- 
other vivid  chapter  of  history,  filmed  it, 
recorded  it  thrillingly  and  vividly,  humanly 
...  if  there  is  such  a  word  as  "humanly." 

As  this  is  written,  "The  Adventures  of 
Robin  Hood"  has  just  been  completed.  The 
characters  and  the  story  are  legendary,  but 
the  period  is  not.  They've  been  working  on 
it  so  long  and  the  atmosphere  is  so  au- 
thentic and  so  permeating  that,  honestly, 
it's  begun  to  do  strange  things  to  the 
actorsl  Eugene  Pallette  confessed,  only  the 
other  day,  that  he  had  reached  a  point 
where  he  babbled  about  halyards  and 
buskins  in  his  sleep.  "I  don't  know  that 
it's  really  good  for  me,"  he  worried.  And 
Basil  Rathbone,  who  has  visited  the  real 
Sherwood  Forest  many  times,  was  so  im- 
pressed with  the  similarity  of  the  wood 
at  Chino,  California,  which  was  used  as  a 
substitute,  that  he  actually  went  hunting 
for  a  boar,  carrying  a  spear!  (I  mean  Basil 
was  carrying  the  spearl)  Rathbone  was 
pretty  surprised,  however,  when  he  actually 
met  a  large  porker  roaming  those  self  same 
woods.  He  dropped  the  spear  and  climbed 
the  nearest  tree  at  once.  He  remarked  after- 
ward that  it  was  comforting  to  know  that 
he  could  climb  a  tree  that  fast. 

It  just  goes  to  show  you  what  prolonged 
work  in  authentic  atmosphere  can  do  to  an 
actor! 

Warner  Brothers'  "Jezebel"  pictures  life 
in  the  Deep  South  in  the  1850's,  with  Bette 
Davis,  Henry  Fonda  and  George  Brent  to 
assist  it.  M-G-M's  "Benefits  Forgot"  pic- 
tures life  in  the  not-quite-so-deep  South 
at  the  same  period  .  .  .  and  one  wonders 
how  the  people  who  haven't  made  "Gone 
With  the  Wind"  yet,  feel  about  all  this. 

Norma  Shearer's  "Marie  Antoinette"  has 
been  preparing  for  months.  They  actually 
shot  a  scene  or  two  the  other  day.  But  no 
one  seems  to  know,  just  yet,  how  they 
intend  to  develop  and  handle  the  story, 
the  atmosphere,  the  theme.  It  will  prob- 
ably be  released  some  time  late  in  1938. 
The  fact  that  so  much  time  and  money 
will  be  spent  on  it  proves  that  the  gentle- 
men who  hold  the  purse  strings  of  Holly- 
wood do  not  believe  that  the  vogue  for 
historical  pictures  is  a  passing  fad,  a  cycle. 

Warners  will  spend  two  million  next  year 
on  a  saga  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Two 
studios  (Paramount  and  Twentieth-Cen- 
tury-Fox) are  almost  squabbling  over  the 
rights  to  a  stoiy  to  be  called  "Hudson 
Bay."  Two  or  three  biographies  of  great 
figures  in  the  world  of  art  and  music  and 
adventure  are  pending.  20th  Century-Fox 
have  already  begun  shooting  a  story  based 
on  the  lives  of  Stanley  and  Livingstone. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  sincere  and 
courageous  efforts  mark  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  brilliant  periods  of  motion 
picture  history.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
just  here  that  the  pictures  which  have  tam- 
pered seriously  with  historical  truth  in  the 
interests  of  melodrama  have  not  done  so 
well  at  the  box-office. 

The  honest  efforts  at  presenting  historical 
episodes,  at  mirroring  phases  of  history,  of 
trying  to  interpret  the  thoughts  of  men 
and  women  when  history  was  making,  have 
been  distinctly  worth  while.  And  they've 
furnished  fine  entertainment,  too. 


Florence  Rice,  whose  next  ap- 
pearance will  be  in  "Paradise 
for  Three." 


Studio  "Stenog" 
Reveals  All! 

[Continued  from  page  23] 

it  was  true  that  Joan  Crawford's  hair  was 
dyed.  Their  disillusion  was  probably  worse 
than  anybody  else's  because,  once  inside  a 
studio,  you  get  just  as  sick  of  seeing  actors 
and  actresses  standing  around  with  grease 
paint  on  them  as  you  would  of  having  ice 
cream  for  every  meal. 

Script-department  stenos  are  just  so  many 
replaceable  parts  in  the  studio's  machinery. 
No  one  thought  of  developing  our  latent 
talents  in  preparation  for  the  distant,  rosy 
future  when  the  best  of  us  would  climb 
into  responsible  jobs  as  we  might  have 
in  another  business.  For  those  inside  the 
studio  had  their  own  jobs  to  think  about, 
and  knew  that  everyone  outside  the  studio 
was  thinking  about  them  too.  Everyone  in 
Hollywood  simultaneously  prays  for  a  break 
and  secretly  dreads  the  next  payday  or 
contract-date  when  you  get  notice  that 
you're  canned.  And  blocking  your  way  in 
the  upward  climb  are  always  the  grafters 
like  yourself,  secure  by  nepotism,  who  knew 
a  Mr.  von  Strobitsch  well  enough  to  get 
placed  higher  up  on  the  ladder. 

Yet  Hollywood  is  so  paradoxical  that 
breaks  do  come  now  and  again.  Before  he 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  doghouse,  my 
brother-in-law  was  asked  to  rewrite  a  diffi- 
cult script  that  no  one  else  had  handled 
well  enough.  His  finished  script  was  re- 
turned with  the  comment  that  it  was  "ter- 
rible." When  my  brother-in-law  went  storm- 
ing up  to  the  holy  of  holies,  he  was  referred 
to  a  Miss  So-and-so  who  passed  judgment 
on  all  scenarios  for  that  office.  She  met  him 
with  a  cold  face  and  showed  him  the  door. 
It  was  his  own  secretary  whom  he  had  fired 
six  months  before. 

It  was  the  magical  possibility  of  a  break 
like  that  girl's  which  kept  us  all  working 
at  meager  wages,  six  days  a  week  with  half 
a  day  off  every  other  week  if  the  studio 
wasn't  busy.  It  isn't  only  the  Utopists  and 
Townsendites  who  prove  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  air  of  southern  California 
that  makes  human  beings  able  to  believe 
in  fairy  tales.  We  were  all  following  the 
mirage,  thirsty  and  eager.  If  we  didn't  like 
it,  there  were  always  plenty  of  applicants 
outside  the  studio  gate  waiting  to  grab  our 
jobs  with  joy  in  their  hearts. 

It  made  us  cut  each  other's  throats  too. 
If  the  axe  fell,  it  had  to  fall  on  someone 
else.  If  there  was  a  break,  it  was  to  be 
ours.  So  we  had  our  knives  whetted.  If 
one  of  us  mixed  up  the  numbers  on  the 
mimeograph  stencils,  the  boy  who  ran  the 
machine  didn't  give  us  a  chance  to  fix  it, 
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he  told  the  forewoman.  If  the  girl  who 
made  sets  used  old  carbon  paper  and  we 
saw  our  copy  was  light,  we  didn't  tell  her, 
we  protested  to  the  forewoman.  She  was 
a  dumpy  maiden  lady  whom  life  had  passed 
by;  all  her  superiors  yelled  at  her,  so  she 
delighted  in  yelling  at  us.  If  we  stopped 
for  a  cup  of  coffee  in  the  commissary  on 
the  way  to  somebody's  office  on  call,  we 
were  certain  to  bump  into  someone  who 
would  report  US  for  malingering.  All  just 
one  big  happy  family.  And  the  farther  you 
got  toward  the  top  of  the  tree,  the  sharper 
the  knives  were  and  the  more  frequently 
and  skilfully  used. 

Script  department  girls  lasted  an  average 
of  six  months.  By  that  time  we  were  either 
thoroughly  disillusioned  and  glad  to  quit 
or  exhausted  and  canned.  One  girl,  to  my 
knowledge,  got  a  break  of  the  kind  that 
should  have  made  us  all  cynical.  But  when 
I  left,  the  plainer  and  more  competent 
members  of  the  basement  sorority  were  still 
hoping  right  along. 

Don't  confuse  us  over-sanguine  Cinde- 
rellas  wit li  script  girls.  A  script  girl  is  a 
comparatively  well  paid  little  lady  with  the 
responsibility  of  sitting  in  on  shooting  to 
record  all  changes  in  business  and  dialogue, 
to  see  that  action  matches  the  script,  and 
if  not,  why  not,  check  the  details  of  cos- 
tumes and  settings— in  general  ride  herd 
on  all  the  petty  ins  and  outs  of  a  produc- 
tion. We  in  the  script  department  were 
mere  clerical  automata.  There  are  approx- 
imately six  hundred  scenes  to  a  scenario. 
We  typed  them  out  scene  by  scene,  making 
eleven  carbons  of  each  page.  (You  can  al- 
ways spot  a  script  stenographer  because  she 
hits  the  typewriter  keys  so  hard  she  tears  or- 
dinary paper  to  ribbons.)  The  rough  copies 
were  then  sent  out  to  the  upper  offices  and 
sent  back  with  revisions  marked  through 
them  and  had  to  be  retyped,  scene  by  scene, 
six  hundred  scenes  in  all,  with  another 
eleven  carbons  of  each  page.  That  went  on 


Bob  Baker  gets  the  drop 
on  the  villain  in  "Border 
Wolves,"  a  Universal  western. 


for  quite  a  while.  When  the  script  was 
finally  OK-ed,  we  cut  stencils  and  mimeo- 
graphed it  and  it  was  sent  out  to  directors 
and  actors  and  sound  men  and  technicians. 

By  then  you  felt  that  if  you  had  to 
write  Reginald's  speech  to  Catherine  de- 
scending the  stairs  (medium-long  shot) 
again,  you  would  stand  up,  forewoman  or 
no,  and  scream  out  loud.  But  when  you 
went  to  see  the  finished  film  afterward  (if 
you  had  time  off  and  your  back  didn't  ache 
too  much  and  you  could  afford  it),  the 
speech  would  not  be  there  and  the  stairs 


would  not  be  there  and  the  scene  (medium- 
long  shot)  would  not  be  there— until  you 
had  to  conclude  that  only  Reginald's  and 
Catherine's  contracts  assured  their  being 
there  either. 

When  not  working  on  scripts,  we  sallied 
forth  from  our  underground  den  to  take 
dictation  from  writers,  directors,  people 
making  out  contracts,  song  writers,  readers 
reporting  on  books,  to  list  props,  or  feet 
and  frames  in  the  cutting  rooms,  or  canned 
stuff  in  the  commissary,  even  to  pinch-hit 
addressing  invitations  for  the  staff's  parties. 
On  days  when  the  word  got  around  that 
the  studio  needed  extras  for  a  mob  scene, 
we  stood  at  the  casting  office  window  say- 
ing "No— nothing  today"  to  strings  of  vic- 
tims of  movie-fever  who  hadn't  been  able 
or  didn't  know  enough  to  get  themselves 
registered  with  Central  Casting.  W7e  always 
jumped  at  outside  calls  because  they  took 
us  out  from  under  the  glaring  eyes  of  the 
forewoman.  We  were  scared  of  her,  and  she 
was  scared  of  the  head-lady  in  the  outer 
office.  Out  of  sight  of  both  of  them,  we 
could  relax,  might  even  get  a  comfortable 
place  to  sit  and  smoke  a  cigarette,  perhaps 
graft  a  drink,  from  our  afternoon's  boss. 

The  studio  outside  the  script  department 
proceeded  at  a  much  more  leisurely  tempo. 
When  the  forewoman  suspected  that  we 
had  time  to  ourselves,  however,  she  made 
us  take  work  with  us.  We  had  to  fill  out 
a  time  card  each  day,  analyzing  our  time. 
If  we  worked  as  little  as  fifteen  minutes  in 
the  cutting  room  on  "Love  Among  the 
Cactus"  and  an  hour  copying  publicity  for 
"Farewell  to  Sex  Appeal,"  we  had  to  write 
it  all  down.  They  said  that  this  information 
was  necessary  to  compute  the  actual  cost 
of  a  production.  I  often  wondered  how, 
with  the  studio  overhead  piling  up  at  such 
feverish  speed  all  about  us,  it  could  be 
worth  an  accountant's  while  to  figure  our 
fifteen  minutes  on  "Love  Among  the  Cac- 
tus,"  which  set   the  studio   back  exactly 
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•  The  custom  of  throwing  rice  orig- 
inated with  the  Hindus  and  Chinese. 
Some  Southern  Europeans  throw  figs 
—  the  Romans  threw  nuts  at  bridal 
couples.*  One  custom,  however,  that 
seems  universal  in  America,  among 
women  of  all  ages,  is  the  desire  for  a 
soft,  smooth  skin. 

Have  you  ever  tried  Italian  Balm 
for  skin  protection  and  skin  beauty  ? 
In  a  survey,  coast  to  coast,  97.8% 
of  Italian  Balm  users  said — "It  over- 
comes chapping  more 
quickly  than  anything 
I  ever  used  before." 

Don't  take  any- 
one's word  for  the 
genuine  goodness  of 
Italian  Balm.  Try  it 
yourself— FREE.  Use 
coupon  below. 

(-Authority:  "Nuggets  of  Knowl- 
edge"—  Geo.  W.  Stimpson,  Pub., 
Blue  Ribbon  Books.) 

Italian  Balm 

Costs  Under  %  Cent  a  Day  to  Use 


CAMPANA  SALES  CO. 
2  43  Lincolnway, 
Batavia,  Illinois 
Gentlemen  :  I  have  never  tried 
Italian  Balm.  Please  send  me  VAN- 
ITY Bottle  FREE  and  postpaid. 


Addr, 


City 


In  Canada,  Camfiana,  Ltd.,  S-243  Caledonia  Road,  Toronto 


nine  cents,  ;i  paltr)  sum,  indeed. 

We  sal  all  day  and  prayed  for  a  call 
which  would  show  we  were  of  some  value 
to  the  studio.  When  we  returned,  we  waked 
uncertainly,  like  an  actress  for  applause, 
10  see  it  we  would  get  another  call  from 
the  same  office,  meaning  we  had  made  a 
good  impression  for  looks  or  cleverness. 
Looks  were  idiotically  important  in  an  en- 
vironment that  was  surfeited  with  them. 
One  girl  1  w-orked  with  got  sent  out  on  call 
to  a  famous  dance  director  who  had  a  mug 
like  Jo-Jo  the  dog-laced  hoy  and  just  about 
as  much  sex  appeal,  lint  he  had  hired  and 
fired  girls  lor  some  of  the  biggest  shows  on 
Broadway,  thousands  of  first-class  beauties 
had  always  remembered  lo  be  nice  to  him, 
and  the  poor  goof  thought  they  loved  him 
for  himself  alone.  He  took  one  look  at  the 
girl  from  the  script  department  who  had 
been  sent  to  him  (and  she  really  wasn't 
bad  at  all),  exploded  into  a  couple  of  un- 
printable exclamation  points  and  said' 
"Listen,  girlie,  you  go  right  back  where 
you  came  from  and  tell  them  to  send  me  a 
good-looker.  Who  do  they  think  I  am,  any- 
way?" 

That  absurd  stocking  business  was  part 
of  the  same  picture.  The  regular  procedure 
when  a  girl  with  ambition  got  an  outside 
call  was  first  to  remove  her  smock  and 
powder  her  nose,  second  to  lay  out  a  note- 
book and  a  couple  of  pencils,  third  to 
change  her  stockings,  taking  off  the  service- 
weights  she  wore  in  the  office  because  the 
splintery  legs  of  our  pine  desks  ruined  deli- 
cate stockings,  and  putting  on  a  pair  of 
one-thread  sheers  which  cost  four  dollars 
or  so  a  pair  and  were  calculated  to  make 
any  girl's  ankles  look  like  Mistinguette's. 
Then,  when  she  came  back,  she  changed 
back  to  service  weight  again  and  restored 
the  four-dollar  sheers  to  her  purse  to  be 
taken  home  and  carefully  washed  against 
the  next  time. 

Being  naturally  inclined  to  hero-worship 
people  whose  stories  I  had  read  in  print 
and  who  were  now  drawing  thousands  a 
\ear  from  Jones  Brothers  for  their  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature  and  their  ability  to 
express  it  in  excitingly  dramatic  situations, 
I  felt  pretty  awe-struck  over  authors— at 
first.  Then  I  began  to  change  my  point  of 
view.  Famous  writers  newly  imported  from 
the  East,  innocent  of  any  notion  of  how 
movies  were  made,  sat  in  their  little 
cubicles  and  looked  at  us  pathetically, 
hoping  that  we  could  teach  them  the 
strange  technical  jargon  that  meant  noth- 
ing to  them.  I  had  hoped  to  learn  some- 
thing about  movie-writing  from  them. 
Instead  I  had  to  dig  clown  into  my  memory 
of  days  spent  typing  scripts  and  suggest 
the  number  of  scenes  required  and  what 
ought  to  come  first  and  chirp  up  with  ideas 
about  getting  the  hero  and  heroine  back 
together  again.  A  tenderfoot  writer  getting 
S700  or  $8oo  a  week  expected  a  lot  out  of 
us  at  $22.50.  And  the  old-timers  would  dic- 
tate like  this:  "So,  he  climbs  the  wall  and 
the  old  man  sees  him  at  it— fade  out  there 
a  ml  don't  forget  to  put  in  the  camera  angle 
—and  then  naturally  there's  hell  to  pay  back 
in  the  old  home  town— just  put  in  two  or 
three  scenes  like  I  told  you  to  show  that, 
will  you?— well,  then,  the  girl  has  to  figure 
out  some  way  to  get  the  kid  out  of  the 
country—"  and  so  forth  and  so  on.  Often 
their  command  of  the  English  language  was 
distressingly  meager. 

Taking  dictation  from  movie-authors  has 
spoiled  movies  for  me  as  a  spectator.  In- 
stead of  enjoying  the  emotions  of  the  char- 
acters as  the  story  unfolds  on  the  screen, 
I  keep  checking  off  the  entertainment 
values  which  Hollywood  believes  a  movie- 
should  have  for  box-office  appeal:  "Here's 
the  animal  interest,"  I  say  to  myself,  "here's 
the  bedroom  scene  .  .  .  here  is  the  close-up 
of  beautiful  legs  .  .  .  here  is  the  child  in- 
terest .  .  .  here  is  young  love  .  .  ."  and 
if  by  some  miracle  of  courageous  pioneer- 


Jane  Wyman  is  charm  in  a 
pint  package. 

ing  or  rank  carelessness,  the  hero  and 
heroine  are  not  put  in  contact  in  the 
first  few  feet  of  film,  as  all  the  rules  say 
they  should  be,  it  worries  me  like  waiting 
for  the  other  shoe  to  drop.  It  isn't  true  that 
all  movies  contain  all  the  standard  ingre- 
dients, but  any  picture  that  neglects  too 
many  of  them  (and  too  many  is  very  few) 
is  considered  a  big  risk.  Al  Jolson's  "Sonny 
Boy"  is  Hollywood's  great  example  of  a 
box-office  smash  that  has  everything.  If  you 
can  remember  it,  think  back  and  check  it 
over,  and  you'll  see  what  I  mean.  They 
tell  me  that  a  veteran  Hollywood  script- 
writer regards  "Sonny  Boy"  about  the  same 
way  a  painter  regards  Michelangelo's 
frescoes  in  the  Sistine  Chapel. 

When  sound  pictures  first  came  in,  the 
work  of  recording  and  synchronizing  sound 
was  out  and  away  the  most  efficient  end  of 
the  business.  To  make  sure  it  stayed  so, 
they  kept  a  "sound  log"  on  each  stage— an 
exact  minute-by-minute  record  of  the  day's 
shooting.  Everything  that  happened  was 
recorded  and  when  a  scene  had  to  be  shot 
again  because  the  camera  failed  or  the  film 
snapped  or  the  mixer  didn't  get  his  signal, 
it  went  down  in  the  log  in  red  to  show  the 
sound  department  was  at  fault.  On  off  days, 
there  would  be  enough  red  to  flag  a  train, 
but  the  sound  department  was  too  efficient 
for  that  to  happen  often.  Every  red  state- 
ment was  checked  and  analyzed.  Any  other 
delay  was  the  production  department's 
fault.  This  used  to  get  the  directors  wild 
because  they  were  accustomed  to  ad  libbing 
without  the  script  and  flaring  up  when  they 
pleased.  Now  all  their  mistakes  and  fits  of 
temperament  were  chronicled  minute  by 
minute. 

An  average  sound  log  minus  technical  de- 
tails reads  like  this,  say,  with  shooting  sup- 
posed to  begin  at  ten: 


10:00  A.M. 

10:00-10:15 
10: 15-10:20 

10:21 

10:22-10:30 


10:32 

10:35-10:45 
10:46 

10:47-11:00 
1 1  :oi 


1 1:01-11:10 
11:11 

11:12-11:14 
11:15-11:20 


Sound  crew  reports  ready  for 
action 

Cast  arriving  on  set 
Director  and  assistant  director 
looking  for  director's  chair 
Director  finds  chair 
Assistant  director  goes  to  in- 
quire about  star  at  star's  dress- 
ing room 
Star  arrives  on  set 
Director  rehearses  star  in  scene 
to  be  shot 

Scene  shot.  Lights  not  right 
Waiting  for  crew  to  change 
lights 

Script  girl  discovers  star  not 
wearing  pearls  worn  in  last 

scene 

Waiting  for  pearls  to  arrive 

from  property  room 

Pearls   arrive  from  property 

room 

Director  gives  order  to  shoot 
Camera  not  ready 
Rearranging;  camera 
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n:2i  Scene  shot.  Director  interrupts 

because  furniture  blocks 
entrance 

11:2^-11:33    Waiting  for  property  man  to 

rearrange  furniture 
1 1 :34  Scene  shot.  Noise  on  stage 

11:35-11:40    Director  loses  temper 
11:41  First  take  made— 

and  so  forth  and  so  on  and  pretty  far  into 
the  night  sometimes  if  delays  had  piled  up 
until  the  required  date  was  too  close  for 
comfort. 

So  long  as  the  studio  kept  moving,  it  was 
interesting;  what  we  all  dreaded  was  those 
doldrums  between  productions  when  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  sit  in  the  script  de- 
partment and  "do"  fan  mail  and  wonder  if 
we  were  going  to  be  laid  off.  Fan  mail  was 
the  studio's  equivalent  of  kitchen  police. 
We  did  fan  mail  all  day  the  first  weeks  we 
were  in  the  department,  as  a  sort  of  fresh- 
man initiation;  we  did  fan  mail  in  the 
early  morning  before  calls  came  in.  (We 
were  on  the  job  at  nine,  but  the  studio 
seldom  came  to  life  for  another  hour.) 
About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  work 
would  pile  in  from  all  the  offices,  and  then 
we  would  have  to  stay  until  nine;  for  it 
was  an  inviolable  rule  that  each  day's  work 
must  be  cleaned  up  that  day.  And  the  next 
morning  we  would  sit  again  with  nothing 
to  do  and  wait  and  do  fan  mail. 

We  hated  it.  They  gave  us  fan  mail  to 
take  with  us  to  fill  up  spare  time  on  out- 
side assignments.  We  stumbled  over  fan 
mail  when  we  walked  through  the  depart- 
ment. Even  our  locker  room  was  filled 
with  it,  stacked  around  in  sacks  and  boxes 
until  the  place  looked  like  the  delivery  plat- 
form of  a  post  office  just  before  Christmas. 
And  every  day  brought  more  of  the  hated 
stuff,  ft  stood  waiting  to  be  answered  for 
months  and  sometimes  years  collecting  dust 
and  spiders  and  adding  to  the  dismal  ap- 
pearance of  the  room. 

ff  you  write  a  letter  to  an  actor  and 
address  it  to  a  studio,  its  chances  of  reach- 
ing him  are  practically  nil.  It  is  routed 
through  the  outer  office  to  the  script  de- 
partment where  a  weary  stenographer  gets 
it  in  time,  mellowed  by  age,  and  doesn't 
thank  you  for  writing  it.  Every  other  letter 
contained  a  patient  complaint  about  how 
"I  wrote  you  over  a  year  ago  and  asked 
for  a  picture  and  I  never  got  one,"  and  this 
letter  would  be  a  year  or  so  old  too.  There 
were  two  $i6-a-week  mail  clerks  in  our 
department,  who  took  fan  mail  as  it  came 
in  and  fed  it  to  an  automatic  envelop- 
opener.  From  the  opened  letters  they  ex- 
tracted coins  for  postage,  which  went 
scrupulously  into  the  petty  cash  drawer. 
Presents  enclosed  in  the  letters  were  a  dif- 
ferent matter.  Some  of  the  hand-embroid- 
ered handkerchiefs  were  lovely  work.  Now 
and  again  a  queer  bead  necklace  or  a  shell 
bracelet  from  some  odd  corner  of  the  world 
would  be  worth  our  keeping.  But  into  the 
waste-basket  went  religious  medals,  lucky 
charms,  feather  paintings  from  Mexico  with 
the  star's  name  worked  into  the  design,  hair 
rings,  all  callously  chucked,  no  matter  what 
they  had  cost  the  sender  in  ill-spared  cash 
or  time. 

Men  stars  got  embroidered  suspenders  or 
specially  knit  neckties.  Once  I  found  a 
letter  containing  a  child's  tooth  sent  to  a 
certain  star  so  she  could  sleep  with  it  under 
her  pillow  and  have  good  luck.  A  dear  old 
lady  from  Chicago  wrote  time  and  again, 
asking  us  to  send  her  the  measurements  of 
her  favorite  actor  whom  she  was  going  to 
surprise  with  some  underwear  she  was  mak- 
ing him  by  hand.  Now  and  again,  it  would 
strike  you  as  too  bad  that  somebody  didn't 
write  these  simple  folks  and  say,  at  least, 
thank  you  kindly.  But  then,  you  were  like 
to  go  nuts  yourself  if  you  started  thinking 
along  those  lines. 

There  was  only  one  actor  at  the  studio 
who  had  the  courageous  good  sense  to  in- 
struct the  outer  office  to  burn  his  fan  mail. 


at  drug,  department,  ten-cent  stores 


TO   KEEP   FRAGRANTLY  DAINTY— BATHE  WITH  PERFUMED 

CASHMERE  BOUQUET  SOAP 
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LOOK  YOUR  BEST 
IN  AHY  LIGHT 


You  can,  if  you  use  £i^At-^/wv^  powder! 

•  You  can  now  get  powder  that  is  light-proof. 
Luxor  face  powder  modifies  the  light  rays  that 
powder  particles  ordinarily  reflect.  It  solves  the 
old  problem  of  "shine"  Your  complexion  is 
not  constantly  being  light-struck,  by  day  or  by 
night.  Those  unbecoming  highlights  of  cheek- 
bones, chin,  and  nose  are  all  subdued! 

An  Important  Discovery 

Any  shade  of  light-proof  powder  will  do  more 
for  your  appearance  than  the  most  carefully 
selected  shade  of  powder  that  picks  up  every 
ray  of  light.  It  will  keep  that  lovely  softness 
under  lights  that  would  otherwise  make  your 
face  shine  like  an  apple. 

Don't  buy  any  powder  until  you  have  made 
this  test.  The  makers  of  Luxor  light-proof 
powder  will  send  you  a  box  free,  for  your  own 
demonstration.  Make  up  as  usual,  in  any  light, 
but  finish  with  this  new  powder.  Then  see  if 
you  can  find  any  light  this  remarkable  pow- 
der does  not  soften! 


LUXOR 


LIGHT 


POWDER 


this  is  what  happens 
with  make-up  that  re- 
flects every  ray  of  light. 


see  the  effect  of  powder 
that  is  light-proof  and 
modifies  the  light  rays. 


^  LUXOR,  Ltd.,  Chicago.  su-3-38 
Please  send  trial  box  of  Luxor  light-proof 
powder  free  and  prepaid. 

O  Flesh    □  Rachel    □  Rose  Rachel    □  Rachel  No.  2 

Name  

Street  

City  State  


We  spoke  of  him  with  reverence  in  our 
voices.  Each  actor's  mail  was  tied  in  bundles 
until  we  had  time  to  take  care  of  it.  If  a 
letter  was  written  in  a  foreign  language, 
someone  translated  enough  of  it  to  be  sure 
it  wasn't  personal.  It  never  was.  The  one 
considerate  thing  about  the  assignment  was 
that  each  time  we  could  choose  the  star  we 
worked  on  that  day.  It  didn't  matter  whom 
we  chose  because  everybody  knew  we  could 
never  catch  up  with  the  mail,  anyway. 

The  studio's  attitude  was  about  like  that 
of  a  steel  mill  toward  slag— fan  mail  was 
just  an  inevitable  by-product  of  doing  busi- 
ness which  was  a  nuisance  to  dispose  of. 

What  color  are  your  lovely  eyes  and  are 
you  really  in  love  with  that  blonde  girl  you 
acted  with  in  your  last  picture  and  what 
is  your  favorite  flavor  of  ice  cream  and 
please  lend  me  some  money,  dear  Miss 
Banjo-eyes.  Many  of  the  letters  came  from 
foreigners  and  adolescent  youngsters,  more 
from  country  towns  and  R.F.I),  addresses 
than  from  large  cities.  It  was  scary  to  think 
that  there  were  that  many  morons  walking 
around  with  free  access  to  the  stationery 
store  and  the  post  office.  Romantic  actresses 
inspired  the  Filipino  men  to  write  love  let- 
ters in  comical  pidgin  English.  The  Latin 
stars  inspired  South  American  women  to 
unbelievable  heights  of  ardor;  there  were 
days  when  the  script  department  simply 
oozed  with  emotion.  The  average  I.Q.  of 
the  writers  was  unbelievably  low.  Beyond 
that  were  the  unquestionable  mental  cases, 
some  of  whose  effusions  were  thoroughly 
unprintable.  Or  else  harmlessly  redolent  of 
the  padded  cell  like  the  midwestern  lady 
who  several  times  wrote  a  man  star  asking 
him  to  let  her  know  if  it  would  be  agree- 
able to  him  if  she  left  her  husband  and 
came  to  Hollywood  to  marry  him.  Or  the 
girl  in  the  convent,  on  the  verge  of  taking 
her  novice's  vows,  who  made  him  much  the 
same  proposition.  I  followed  his  mail  for 
quite  a  while. 

Theoretically  I  shouldn't  know  anything 
about  the  contents  of  these  letters.  The 
rules  said  that  you  typed  off  the  return 
address  on  an  envelope  for  mailing  a  photo- 
graph in  and  threw  the  letter  into  the 
waste-basket  without  another  glance.  (A 
special  girl  sat  all  day  filling  the  envelopes 
with  photographs  that  had  printed  auto- 
graphs on  them.  If  you  wrote  an  actor  and 
gave  a  return  address,  you  got  a  picture 
back  whether  or  not  you  asked  for  it, 
whether  or  not  you  wanted  it.  If  all  went 
well,  that  is— occasionally  somebody  would 
write  in  to  complain  that  a  request  for  a 
picture  had  produced  the  picture  of  an 
entirely  different  star,  often  of  the  wrong 
sex.)  We  were  forbidden  to  read  letters  be- 
cause, they  said,  it  would  slow  us  up.  I 
always  suspected  that  the  real  reason  was 
that  the  studio  didn't  want  anybody  to 
know  what  feeble-minded  stuff  fan  mail  is. 

Naturally  curiosity  managed  to  beat  the 
rules.  When  a  letter  looked  interesting,  we 
tossed  it  toward  the  waste-basket  with  a 
subtle  curve  that  landed  it  in  a  half-open 
desk  drawer  instead.  Then  at  lunch  time 
we  sneaked  them  out  and  giggled  over 
them. 

Here  are  some  samples.  The  blanks  rep- 
resent well  known  stars  and  well  known 
pictures: 

Dear  : 

I  am  a  girl  of  thirteen  craving  for  adven- 
ture I  am  about  five  feet  four,  eyes  of  blue, 
light  wavy  hair,  I  am  quite  goodlooking  (at 
least  I've  been  told  that),  I  have  quite  a 
few  boy  friends.  I  see  every  show  that  comes 
along  that  you  play  in.  My  one  ambition 
is  to  be  a  movie  actress. 

I  am  deeply  in  love  with  a  boy  of  four- 
teen, he  is  very  cute.  I  have  a  very  pretty 
sister  of  eighteen. 

Mr.  — ,  please  write  me  a  letter  tell- 
ing me  about  yourself  and  your  picture  as 
I  am  deeply  interested  about  your  plays. 
I  surely  wish  I  could  see  movie  actors  and 


actresses.  When  did  you  go  into  the  movies? 
I  sure  wish  I  could.  Please  send  me  a  letter 
telling  me  about  yourself. 

If  you  ever  come  up  this  way  stop  at  the 
house.  Answer  soon. 

Yours, 


That  is  a  pretty  respectable  specimen  as 
fan  mail  goes.  Here  are  extracts  from  some- 
thing not  quite  so  sophisticated: 
Dear  : 

I  am  dropping  you  a  few  lines  to  let  you 
know  that  I  have  seen  your  picture.  .  .  . 
Do  not  thing  my  writting  Poor  because  I 
can  wright  the  best  with  pen  and  Ink  but 
I  am  out  just  now  I  have  a  motion  picture 
magazine  and  it  says  you  are  not  Married 
I  am  not  Married  I  am  17  yrs  of  age  I  have 
green  eyes.  My  hair  is  Amber  Color  the 
next  letter  I  wright  it  will  be  written  with 
pen  and  Ink  I  think  you  are  good  Looking 
and  Like  to  see  you  play  but  some  people 
say  thay  dont  they  say  you  are  too  fat 
headed  But  when  they  say  that  I  Laugh 

and  say  Mr  is  Good  Looking  and 

tell  them  I  wish  my  Husband  would  be  as 
good  Looking  as  you  are  I  love  to  read 
books  And  I  think  you  do  too  I  want  you 
to  send  me  one  of  your  pictures  I  have  not 
got  any  of  mine  just  now  But  as  soon  as  I 
get  some  I  will  send  you  one  I  have  always 
had  ideas  of  marring  a  somebody  like  you 
men  like  you  big  and  Strong  who  know 
how  to  make  Love  I  know  I  would  be  satis- 
fied with  a  husband  like  you  I  am  not  no 
gold  digger  and  wouldn't  spend  much 
money  you  are  the  first  Movie  Actor  I  have 
wrote  too.  And  I  hope  to  get  an  answer  and 
I  think  i  will 

Answer  As  soon 
As  Possible  I  will 
Close  with  Love 


You  might  think  that  was  faked  up  by 
some  joker,  but  the  handwriting  is  proof 
that  it  is  genuine.  You  see  what  I  mean. 

I  know  the  ropes  now;  and  when  I  do  go 
back,  it'll  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence. 
I'd  like  to  sign  one  of  those  contracts  I 
used  to  take  in  dictation,  studded  with  big, 
fat  figures.  I'd  like  to  go  in  to  the  com- 
missary for  lunch  and  have  the  waitress 
fall  over  herself  to  wait  on  me  even  though 
I  have  all  the  time  in  the  world,  whereas 
the  stenographer  over  in  the  corner  who 
isn't  important  enough  to  get  any  service 
at  all  has  only  half  an  hour.  For  the  com- 
missary waitresses  are  on  the  make,  too. 
They  got  their  jobs  because  they  would  do 
anything,  but  anything,  to  get  inside  a 
studio  gate. 


Louise   Campbell    and  Pete, 
the  Penguin,  who  has  already 
earned   over   $5,000   for  his 
owner,  Ralph  Luxford. 
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Safari  in  Africa 

[Continued  from  page  •>-] 

"Breaking  camp  in  a  tropical  deluge," 
she  continued,  "became  regular  procedure 
during  the  rainy  season.  Sleeping  in  tents 
standing  a  foot  in  water  was  a  nightly  hard- 
ship to  be  followed  by  long  days  of  walking 
ankle  deep  in  mud.  Even  though  we  were 
on  the  equator  during  the  heavy  rains,  it 
was  extremely  cold,  usually  around  45 
degrees. 

"When  we  finally  got  out  of  these  rains 
to  the  plains  country,  we  ran  into  a  new 
hazard— grass  fires.  The  natives  start  them 
to  facilitate  hunting,  and  for  the  tender 
grass  that  comes  up  after  the  fire  has 
burned  the  rank  growth.  Once  we  found 
ourselves  trapped  by  fires  which  flared  on 
all  sides  of  us.  Our  natives  completed  guard 
ditches  in  the  nick  of  time  to  save  our 
lives. 

"The  stampede  of  wild  animals,  rushing 
out  of  the  jungle  a  jump  ahead  of  the  fire, 
was  also  a  menace  to  our  equipment  and 
even  to  our  lives.  It's  the  natives'  idea  of 
a  spring  round-up.  They  get  plenty  of  meat 
for  several  weeks,  even  though  entire  vil- 
lages are  demolished  by  the  flames  and  the 
huge  beasts.  But  then,  the  women  can  re- 
build them!" 

Osa  shrugged  her  narrow  but  dependable 
shoulders,  to  indicate  the  indifference  of 
the  jungle  man  to  the  slavery  of  his 
womenfolk. 

"Hippos,  elephants  or  other  large  ani- 
mals on  a  rampage  can  certainly  make  short 
work  of  a  thatch  town,"  she  continued 
reminiscently.  "We  were  sleeping  one  night 
in  the  native  village  of  Ujiji,  on  Lake 
Tanganyika,  near  the  end  of  our  long  trail, 
when  I  heard  the  crashing  of  bushes  under 
heavy  bodies.  Instantly,  I  recognized  the 


On  "The  Divorce  of  Lady  X"  set,  Merle  Oberon 
and    Director    Tim    Whelan    quaffing  English 
Breakfast,  of  course. 


lumbering  tread  of  hippos.  Fearing  they 
would  destroy  our  valuable  equipment  and 
possibly  charge  our  company,  I  slipped  out 
of  bed  and  grabbed  an  elephant  gun.  I 
aroused  the  one  white  resident,  and  re- 
cruited two  native  boys,  all  with  guns 
similar  to  mine. 

"We  chased  the  huge  animals,  following 
them  by  sound  in  the  pitch  darkness,  for 
three  hours.  Just  as  we  had  them  routed, 
I  found  myself  in  a  papyrus  swamp  at  the 
edge  of  the  village.  Suddenly,  I  realized  I 
was  sinking  rapidly.  When  I  felt  the  water 
about  my  waist,  I  set  up  a  howl  that  was 
the  envy  of  the  hyenas.  Natives,  aided  by 
torches,  soon  found  me  and  fished  me  out." 

Osa  was  silent  for  a  moment,  then  she 
chuckled  her  own  inimitable  little  crackling 


chuckle,    which    made    me    chuckle  too. 

"I  made  some  mistakes,"  she  said,  "and 
of  course,  everything  didn't  go  exactly  as 
we  planned  it  in  Hollywood.  But  these  dis- 
crepancies sometimes  furnished  us  a  laugh, 
anyway. 

"We  had  a  great  time  shooting  the  war 
scenes— and  so  did  the  natives.  There  was 
a  time  when  we  armed  two  tribes,  the 
Wakomas  and  the  Kikuyus,  and  prepared 
to  shoot  a  battle  on  a  large  scale.  At  the 
last  moment  I  learned  that  these  tribes 
were  actually  at  war  and  were  all  ready- 
to  annihilate  each  other  with  the  guns 
we  had  furnished  them.  We  managed  to 
get  their  interest  centered  elsewhere  for  a 
brief  time  while  Mr.  Brower  and  some  more 
of  us  gathered  the  weapons. 


IF  HANDS  COULC 

TAf K,  THEy'D  SAY'- 

•  In  and  out  all  day  long!  Getting 
the  milk,  emptying  the  ashes,  driv- 
ing the  car... Soon  your  hands  are 
chapped,  scratchy-rough.  Like  sandT 
paper  to  a  man's  loving  touch! 


Quick... smooth  on  Hinds!  Extra- 
creamy,  extra-good  to  chapped 
hands.  Contains  "sunshine"  Vitamin 
D,  too.  Gives  you  soft,  thrilling 
Honeymoon  Hands !  - 


•  $1.00,  50c,  25c, 
and  10c  sizes.  Dis- 
penser free  with  50c 

size  fits  on  the 

bottle,  ready  to  use. 


I  Copyright,  1938.  Lehn  &  Fink  Products  Corporation,  Bloomneld.  N.  J. 
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GOOD  NEWS  TRAVELS  FAST! 


Now  millions  praise 

the  new 

SCIENTIFICALLY 
IMPROVED 
EX- LAX 

To  millions  of  people,  Ex-Lax  was  the 
perfect  laxative.  They  thought  it  couldn't 
be  improved.  And  now  here's  the  big  news!  — 
double  news!  —  important  news!  .  .  .  The 
laxative  they  said  couldn't  be  better  is  better! 
Better  in  these  three  important  ways: 

TASTES  BETTER  THAN  EVER! 

Ex-Lax  now  has  a  smoother,  richer  choco- 
late taste.  You'll  like  it  even  better  than  before. 

ACTS  BETTER  THAN  EVER! 

Ex-Lax  is  now  even  more  effective.  Empties 
the  bowels  more  thoroughly,  more  smoothly, 
in  less  time  than  before. 

MORE  GENTLE  THAN  EVER! 

Ex-Lax  is  today  so  remarkably  gentle  that, 
except  for  the  relief  you  enjoy,  you  scarcely 
realize  you  have  taken  a  laxative. 

•  •  • 

No  matter  what  laxative  you're  using,  you  owe  it 
to  yourself  to  try  the  new  Scientifically  Improved 
Ex-Lax.  At  all  druggists  in  10c  and  25c  boxes. 


Indispensable forEveningWear 

Now  is  the  time  for  romance! 
Dances  —  parties  —  dates!  You 
simply  must   keep  your  skin 
alluringly  lovely  all  evening. 
Use  as  a  powder  base  or  com- 
plete make-up.  Suitable  for 
face,  back,  neck,  and  arms. 
Will  not  rub  off  or  streak. 
Stays  on  for  hours.  Shades: 
peach,  rachel,  brunette,  suntan. 
50f<  at  all  leading  drug  and 
depattment  stores.  Trial  size  at 
all  lOj,  counters,  or  mail  coupon. 

1 1  *  mTner" ~oa~^ 20 STpj "n . Y\  "c~  ~  J 
!  Enclosed  find  10c  (stamps  or  coin)  for  J 
■trial    bottle   Miner's    Liquid    Make-Up.  j 

I 

 1 


-.Shade 


All  is  sparkling  vitality  when 
Joan  Blondeil  struts  her  stuff. 


"The  natives  were  naturals  when  it  came 
to  sham  battles.  In  fact,  their  enthusiasm 
ran  so  high  when  we  painted  them  up  in 
the  style  of  the  Livingstone  period  that 
we  often  found  ourselves  powerless  to  man- 
age them. 

"Once  we  had  2,500  natives  assembled, 
the  largest  gathering  ever  permitted  by  the 
British  government.  They  were  supplied 
with  spears,  shields  and  bows,  and  em- 
bellished with  red  and  purple  earth,  war 
masks  and  lion  manes.  Unable  to  await  the 
command  of  the  director,  they  started  an 
unearthly  war  dance  impossible  to  stop. 
They  danced  most  of  one  day. 

"Suddenly,  one  group  of  about  200  which 
had  broken  away  from  the  others  charged 
our  camera  groups.  Charging  and  withdraw- 
ing, and  charging  again,  they  sent  spears 
hurling  at  the  cameraman,  which  he  mirac- 
ulously dodged.  Then  they  surrounded  him, 
piercing  his  back  with  spear  points.  Need- 
less to  say,  the  cameraman  was  justifiably 
terrified.  Something  had  to  be  done  at  once 
but  it  would  require  the  utmost  diplomacy 
not  to  incense  the  half-mad  natives. 

"So  we  gathered  as  many  of  our  com- 
pany together  as  we  could  to  make  a  big 
showing,  and  then  we  let  forth  a  great  deal 
of  laughter  and  applause,  and  shouted  our 
praise.  It  worked.  They  withdrew,  obviously 
pleased  with  their  performance." 

She  stopped  for  a  second,  but  only  a 
second,  and  then  dashed  merrily  on. 

"I  must  tell  you  of  the  slave  trading 
scenes,"  she  said.  "We  had  induced  some  of 
our  native  extras  to  let  us  scrape  the 
paint  off  their  faces  and  clean  their  hair 
in  order  that  we  might  disguise  them  as 
Arab  slave  traders.  Everything  went  fine 
until  the  natives  who  were  to  act  as  slaves 
saw  the  'Arabs'  with  their  wooden  yokes 
and  chains  and  big,  black  whips. 

"We  had  a  sit  down  strike  on  our  hands 
right  there.  We  discovered  later  that  these 
very  natives  were  descendants  of  the  tribes 
that  had  been  so  shamefully  abused  by  the 
traders.  The  impasse  was  finally  broken 
when  the  British  agent  arrived  and  con- 
vinced them  that  it  was  only  a  game,  and 
not  real. 

"I  think  we  all  came  out  with  a  new 
respect  for  Stanley.  Three  thousand  track- 
less miles  through  hippos,  crocs,  lions  and 
man-eating  savages  for  a  newspaper  'scoop.' 
How  he  ever  came  out  alive  is  a  miracle, 
and  a  monument  to  his  courage  and  energy. 
His  rescue  of  Dr.  Livingstone  is  surely  one 
of  the  most  heroic  stories  of  all  time." 

Osa's  eyes  were  shining,  by  now,  and  had 
a  happy,  far  away  look  in  them.  Alone,  she 
had  re-discovered  her  beloved  Africa.  She 
had  carried  on,  as  her  Martin  would  have 
wished,  where  others  would  have  faltered. 

There  are  no  false  eyelashes  or  grease- 
paint on  Osa  Johnson,  no  close-ups  and  no 
movie  glamour,  and  consequently  few  will 
ever  know  that  in  real  life  she  played  the 
lead  in  as  great  a  drama  as  the  one  she 
traveled  33,000  miles  to  give  to  the  world. 

Yes,  game  is  certainly  the  word  for  Osa. 


Flashshots 

[Continued  from  page  19] 


she    sees    it.    but    here    it    is  anyway. 

It  was  only  four  years  ago  that  Betty 
Furness  was  a  New  York  debutante  and 
going  the  maddeningly  tiring  pace  of  all 
debutantes.  Two  years  ago  when  I  was  out 
in  Hollywood,  she  was  already  well-estab- 
lished on  the  screen  and  constantly  being 
rumored  engaged  to  Cary  Grant.  I  had 
great  fun  going  out  with  them  and  real- 
ized that  aside  from  finding  each  other 
witty  and  amusing  company  there  was  noth- 
ing serious  between  them. 

This  summer  when  I  was  there,  Betty 
was  busy  on  a  picture,  and  so  I  only  saw 
her  occasionally  on  Sundays  at  the  West 
Side  Tennis  Club.  People  mentioned 
Johnny  Green's  name  in  connection  with 
her  but  I  didn't  meet  him  and  didn't  take 
it  too  seriously.  So  imagine  my  surprise 
when  the  papers  carried  stories  of  her  mar- 
riage to  him.  Recently  they  were  in  New 
York  together  and  I  asked  them  to  pose  in 
a  typical  bride  and  groom  photo  one  night 
when  they  arrived  at  El  Morocco. 

One  of  the  most  popular  yearly  parties 
is  that  of  the  Lawrence  Tibbets,  who  have 
been  married  six  years.  Last  year  so  many 
people  tried  to  crash  the  party  that  this 
time  they  issued  entrance  cards  with  the 
invitations.  It  must  have  been  a  mighty 
funny  greeting  card  the  Tibbetts  were 
laughing  at  from  the  expression  on  the 
face  of  socialite  Thomas  Johnson  looking 
over  their  shoulders. 

I  made  an  appointment  to  see  Jimmy 
Blakely  at  his  mother's  (Mrs.  John  Kiser) 
apartment  at  one  o'clock  one  day.  The 
maid  looked  horrified  when  I  arrived  and 
said  that  "Mister  Jimmy  hadn't  rung  yet." 
So  I  barged  right  in  and  woke  him  up  and 
by  the  time  he'd  opened  his  eyes  his  coffee 
had  been  brought  in.  He'd  been  to  one 
of  those  infernal  debutante  parties  the 
night  before  which  well  explains  his  late- 
ness in  getting  up. 

I  caught  the  Frank  Shields  telephoning 
their  great  friend,  Michael  Bartlett,  to  join 
their  party  after  he  had  changed  from  his 
costume  and  make-up  from  his  part  in  the 
musical,  "The  Three  Waltzes"  which  is 
having  such  a  smash  hit  in  New  York. 
Frank  Shields  is  himself  to  do  a  play  in 
New  York  before  going  back  to  Hollywood 
to  be  properly  glorified  in  the  movies. 


"I'm  going  to  eat,  candid 
cameras  or  not,"  said  Jane 
Bryan,  who  was  very  hungry. 
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Two  great  friends  in  the  movie  world 
are  red-haired  Margot  Grahame  and  blonde 
Binnie  Barnes.  I  heard  Margot's  happy  and 
ringing  laugh  as  she  came  through  the 
swinging  doors  at  El  Morocco  one  evening 
and  caught  their  photo  before  their  escorts, 
who  were  probably  paying  olf  the  taxi,  ar- 
rived on  the  scene. 

An  embarrassing  version  of  "That's  no 
?ady,  that's  my  wife"  story  happened  to  me 
one  night.  I  had  spotted  Brian  Donlevy 
and  took  his  picture,  but  had  no  idea 
who  was  with  him.  When  he  was  leaving 
I  asked  him  who  the  pretty  blonde  was 
with  him  and  his  reply  was  made  with  po- 
lite disdain.  "Don't  you  know?  That's  Mrs. 
Donlevy." 

A  photographer  must  always  be  on  the 
alert,  and  not  so  long  ago  I  was  sitting 
with  a  group  of  friends  when  Louis  Sobol, 
the  columnist,  passing  by  the  table  said, 
"Too  bad  you  missed  that  great  character 
actor,  Jean  Hersholt,  who  just  left."  "Just 
left  what,"  yelled  I  as  I  grabbed  my  camera 
and  ran.  That  I  did  catch  him  getting  into 
his  coat  was  just  one  of  those  lucky  things 
that  all  still  camera  men  hope  for. 


Projection — 
Errol  Flynn 

[Continued  frojn  page  25] 


Islands.  He  likes  to  slouch  down  on  a  big 
couch  in  his  study  with  his  head  resting 
low  on  a  cushion,  a  glass  in  his  hand,  and 
his  feet  dreamily  arranged  over  the  top. 
Thus  relaxed  he  will  talk  by  the  hour, 
utterly  oblivious  to  time,  and  to  both 
studio  and  social  appointments. 

Lucky  are  you,  indeed,  if  you  can  find 
the  usually  quiet  and  taciturn  Mr.  Flynn 
in  a  reminiscent  mood  these  days.  And  what 
if  he  does  forget  sometimes  where  truth 
ends  and  fiction  begins?  That's  the  preroga- 
tive of  every  author.  And  since  coming  to 
Hollywood  Errol  has  written  a  book,  a 
goodly  number  of  magazine  stories,  and 
numerous  "letters  to  the  editors."  One  of 
his  favorite  indoor  pastimes  is  writing  a 
letter  to  the  editor  giving  him  his  views  on 
pertinent  subjects.  And  he  sings  to  himself 
while  he  writes.  When  Lili  Damita  hears 
her  husband  singing  "Roses  in  December" 
in  his  study  she  knows  that  he  is  happily 
engaged  in  writing  a  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times.  How  well  does  Mr. 
Flynn  sing?  Well,  when  he  filled  out  his 
biography  in  the  publicity  department  his 
answer  to  the  question:  "Do  you  sing  or 
dance?"  was  "Imperceptibly." 

Time  will  tell,  so  the  bromide  goes,  and 


Fernand  Gravet  plays  a  cock- 
tail chef — melodiously! 


.  .  .the  first  to  COMBINE  the  best 
features  of  BOTH  super-fine,  super- 
light  face  powders  and  heavier  types 

FACE  POWDER  that  is  attracted  to 
your  skin  . .  .a  face  powder  with  Skin 
Affinity* .  It's  a  completely  new  texture 
. . .  Each  particle  of  powder  is  from  two 
to  three  times  smaller  than  those  in 
many  other  popular  powders;  also 
much  more  uniform  in  size  and  shape. 

It  means  a  combination  of  beauty 
advantages  never  before  obtainable  in 
one  face  powder:  First,  the  exquisitely 
natural-looking,  smooth,  clear,  fresh- 
colored  finish  of  an  exceedingly  fine 
texture.  Second,  extreme  lasting  power 
and  superior  ability  to  cover  skin  and 
subdue  the  appearance  of  beauty  flaws 
. .  .The  second  are  qualities  usually  pos- 
sessed only  by  heavier  face  powders! 

Colors,  too,  are  the  clearest,  most 
glowing. .  .richly  flattering  to  your  skin. 
Try  it  yourself . . .  and  see  the  differ- 
You'll  be  amazed;  delighted! 


Never  before  in  one  face 
powder.  .  .  this  combination 
of  beauty  advantages 

1.  Exquisitely  smooth,  translu- 
cent. .  .because  of  fineness  and  even* 
ness  (see  photomicrographs  above). 
2.  Looks  superbly   natural  .  . 

because  of  evenness  and  clarity. 

3.  Refines,  softens  features  .  .  . 

because  it  does  not  reflect  light. 

4.  Covers  the  skin  better  .  .  . 

Subdues  theappearance  of  beauty  flaws. 
5.  Maintains  loveliness  longer 
.  .  .  Clings  better,   resists  effects  of 
skin  secretions. 
6.  Beautifies  BOTH  dry  and  oily 
skins 

7.  Clearest,   most  flattering 
shades 

KEYED  SCENTS—  Evening  in  Paris 
Perfume,  the  "fragrance  of  romance" 
scents  all  the  exquisite  Evening  in 
Paris  preparations.  Use  it  with  your 
other  Evening  in  Paris  preparations  to 
avoid  "clashing  odeurs".  Evening  in 
Paris  Perfume,  55ctoS10.00. 


ence: 


"Trade  Mark 


Ask  for  Evening  in  Paris  Face  Powder 
at  any  drug  or  department  store.  Gen- 
erous, enlarged  box,  costs  only  $1.10. 


<4t»  fi%u4  sou 
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NO  TENDER  GUMS  OR  DULL 
TEETH  IN  MY  FAMILY!  W£  ALL 
USE  FORHAN'S  AND  MASSAGE. 
FORHAN'S  HAS  A  SPECIAL 
INGREDIENT  FOR 
\  THE  GUMS  IN  IT\ 


This  family  has  regular 
dental  service  and  they  do 
their  part  at  home  by  gum 
massage  with  Forhan's 
carefully  twice  each  day. 

Brushing  teeth,  massaging  gums  with 
Forhan's  makes  teeth  gleam  with  new 
brilliance,  helps  make  gums  firm,  healthy. 
For  generous  sample  send  10(4  to  For- 
han's, Dept.  323,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Forhan's  SIS 

CLEANS  TEETH  •  AIDS  GUMS 


END  CORN  PAIN 


Safe,  instant  relief  with 
Dr.  Scholl's  Zinc-pads 

These  soothing,  healing 
pads  stop  shoe  pressure; 
prevent  sore  toes,  blisters! 
Quickly  remove  corns,  cal- 
louses. Sizes  for  Corns, 
Callouses^  Bunions,  Soft 
Corns.  Cost  but  a  trifle. 


Dl$cholk  lino  pads 


TRY 

BATHASWEET 

free 

Give  your  body  skin  the  benefit  of 
bathing  in  water  soft  as  rain  .  .  .  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  a  bath  fragrant  as  a  flower 
garden  or  a  pine  forest. 

Greater  cleanliness  is  one  step  toward  loveli- 
ness .  .  .  and  Bathasweet  gives  water  greater 
cleansing  powers.  Proof  of  this  is  found  in  the 
absence  of  a  "ring"  around  the  tub  when 
Bathasweet  is  used.  Moreover,  the  water  is 
softened — gone  are  the  drying  effects  that  hard 
water  may  have  on  your  skin!  No  wonder  thou- 
sands of  fastidious  women  insist  on  the  benefits 
of  Bathasweet.  50((  and  $1  sizes  at  drug  and 
department  stores — 10^  sizes  at  "10 cent"  stores. 

free— a  gift  package  of  the  two  Bathasweet 
fragrances,  Garden  Bouquet  and  Forest  Pine, 
sent  free  anywhere  in  the  V.  S.  A.  Mail  this 
coupon  with  name  and  address  to  Bathasweet 
Corp.,  Dept.  S-C,  1911   Park  Avenue,  New  V»rd. 


in  Errol's  case  time  told  a  lot.  When  he 
became  established  in  Hollywood,  after  the 
success  of  "Captain  Blood,"  invariably  there 
would  appear,  month  after  month,  at  the 
studio  people  from  all  ends  of  the  earth 
who  had  "known  Enrol  Flynn  when." 

There  was  a  Dr.  Herman  F.  Erben,  form- 
erly associated  with  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion, who  knew  Errol  intimately  in  New 
Guinea  and  Australia.  He  kept  the  mem- 
bers of  "The  Perfect  Specimen"  cast 
thrilled  all  afternoon  by  recounting  to 
them  Errol's  adventures  in  the  Islands. 
"Did  he  ever  tell  you  about  the  time  he 
was  arrested  in  the  seacoast  town  of  Papua 
for  fighting  with  a  policeman?"  Dr.  Erben 
would  ask. 

And  then  there  was  a  Captain  Simpson, 
with  whom  Errol  was  associated  for  two 
years  in  the  Islands,  fifty,  whitehaired  and 
loveable.  "Did  Errol  ever  tell  you  about 
the  time  the  judge  ordered  him  to  pay  a 
fine  or  go  to  gaol,  and  Errol  chose  to  go  to 
gaol,  much  to  the  judge's  disgust  because 
there  wasn't  any  gaol  on  the  Island?"  Cap- 
tain Simpson  would  ask. 

Moreover,  his  casual  remark  at  that 
initial  studio  grilling,  to  the  effect  that  he 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Australian  box- 
ing team  at  the  1928  Olympic  games  in 
Amsterdam  was  verified  last  year  by 
Frankie  Sommers.  Sommers,  a  fighter  en- 
gaged by  the  studio  during  the  filming  of 
"Kid  Galahad,"  was  in  Amsterdam  during 
the  1928  Olympics.  "I  saw  Flynn  fight," 
said  Sommers,  "he  knows  how  to  take  care 
of  himself  all  right."  As  a  matter  of 
Olympic  fact  Errol  went  through  three 
rounds  in  Amsterdam,  and  then  met  Dan 
Egan,  who  eventually  won. 

And  so  it  seems  that  prevaricating  isn't 
one  of  the  Flynn  faults  after  all. 

Like  all  the  Irish  he  has  a  quick  temper. 
His  temper  almost  broke  up  the  Damita- 
Flynn  romance  before  it  was  started.  Shortly 
before  he  left  for  Hollywood  Errol  visited 
friends  in  Paris  and  there  he  met  the  petite 
French  actress,  Lili  Damita.  The  meeting 
left  little  impression  on  either  of  them,  so 
it  definitely  was  not  love  at  first  sight.  By 
no  collusion  on  either  of  their  parts  they 
caught  the  same  boat  for  America  and  Errol 
saw  her  for  the  second  time  the  first  eve- 
ning at  sea.  He  asked  her  for  a  dance.  She 
replied— and  very  shortly  Errol  claims— that 
she  had  promised  the  dance. 
"Come  back  in  five  minutes,"  she  ordered. 
But  the  hot-headed  Irishman  did  not  go 
back,  and  he  avoided  Miss  Damita  success- 
fully for  the  rest  of  the  trip.  He  met  her 
again,  for  the  third  time,  on  the  Warner 
lot,  where  he  was  a  new  contract  actor  and 
she  a  distinguished  visitor,  and  she  sug- 
gested that  he  call  her  sometime.  Errol 
called  right  away,  but  she  was  too  busy  to 
come  to  the  phone.  Errol  was  so  mad  he 
saw  red.  Who  did  she  think  she  was,  any- 
way. He  waited  several  weeks,  and  then  he 
called  again.  This  time  she  was  very 
cordial. 

"Can  you  come  to  dinner  tomorrow 
night?"  she  asked. 

"Call  me  back  in  five  minutes,"  snapped 
Errol.  Well  that  was  that.  No  little  French 
girl  was  going  to  be  uppity  around  him 
and  get  away  with  it.  But  his  anger  soon 
was  forgotten  and  he  haunted  places  where 
he  knew  Lili  would  be  until  he  met  her 
again.  She  gave  him  a  piece  of  her  mind, 
and  he  gave  her  a  piece  of  his,  and  the 
romance  was  on  in  full  swing.  They  were 
married  in  Yuma,  Arizona,  after  a  hectic 
courtship,  just  a  few  days  before  Errol 
learned  that  he  had  been  selected  to  play 
the  title  role  in  "Captain  Blood,"  a  role 
that  every  young  actor  in  Hollywood  would 
have  given  his  right  leg  for.  What  with  a 
French  temperament  and  an  Irish  temper 
the  domestic  life  of  the  Flynns  hasn't  al- 
ways been  exactly  as  peaceful  as  a  field  of 
clover.  Lili  has  left  him  twice,  once  to  get 
a  divorce  which  she  didn't  get,  and  once 


Tyrone  Power  has  been  bor- 
rowed for   Norma  Shearer's 
"Marie  Antoinette." 


to  make  a  picture  in  Paris.  At  the  present 
writing  all  is  sweetness  and  light. 

Another  of  his  faults,  Errol  claims,  is  his 
love  of  comfort.  Several  times  in  his  life  he 
has  taken  the  best  suite  in  a  hotel  when  he 
had  no  idea  where  the  money  was  coming 
from  to  pay  for  it.  "At  one  time,"  says 
Errol,  "I  was  the  only  white  man  in  New 
Guinea  who  owned  a  bath  tub.  I  bought  it 
in  Sydney,  Australia,  during  a  visit  there, 
and  had  it  shipped  to  Port  Moresby.  Later 
my  native  boys  transported  it  to  me  to  my 
station  far  in  the  interior.  The  tub  had  to 
be  filled  by  bucket,  there  being  no  plumb- 
ing, and  when  I  would  take  off  my  clothes 
and  plunge  into  it  the  native  boys  thought 
I  was  crazy  for  sure." 

Generosity,  it  seems,  is  Errol's  chief 
virtue.  At  his  home  you  will  find  people 
from  all  walks  of  life,  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  producer  and  the  extra.  His 
mother,  a  very  beautiful  woman  with  much 
the  same  coloring  as  Errol,  thinks  that  her 
son  is  well  fitted  for  his  role  in  "Robin 
Hood,"  his  newest  picture  soon  to  be  re- 
leased by  Warner  Brothers.  She  delights  to 
tell  her  friends  in  Ireland  how  when  Errol 
was  a  lad  of  six  she  returned  from  an  after- 
noon tea  party  one  day  to  discover  her 
young  offspring  distributing  her  gold  dress- 
ing table  set  to  the  passersby  in  front  of 
the  house.  She  arrived  just  in  time  to  re- 
cover the  brush,  from  the  apple-cart  man, 
and  with  it  she  gave  Errol  the  whacking 
of  his  young  life.  His  only  explanation  was 
that  "he  felt  like  giving  things  away." 

Errol  was  born  June  20,  1909,  in  Antrim, 
Ireland.  His  mother  was  Marcelle  Flynn, 
English  and  French,  and  his  father  was 
Theodore  Flynn,  Irish.  He  has  one  sister, 
named  Rosemary.  He  attended  schools  in 
Ireland,  Paris,  London  and  Australia  where 
he  went  in  for  boxing,  swimming,  rowing 
and  Rugby.  He  shunned  dramatics  in 
school.  His  father  was  a  professor  of  biology 
at  Queen's  University,  Belfast,  and  later  at 
Cambridge.  Mr.  Flynn,  Sr.,  was  always  go- 
ing on  scientific  expeditions,  once  to  the 
North  Pole,  and  then  to  Australia  and  the 
South  Seas.  Errol's  earliest  recollections  of 
his  home  life  is  that  they  were  always 
traveling  somewhere.  And  from  the  earliest 
time  he  can  remember  Errol  admits  that 
he  was  a  bad  little  boy. 

When  his  father  was  sent  on  a  scientific 
expedition  to  Australia  Errol  went  with 
him  and  was  put  in  a  boys'  school  in  Syd- 
ney. Expelled  from  the  school  and  fearing 
his  father's  wrath  Errol  decided  to  go  for- 
tune hunting  in  the  savage  wilds  of  Papua. 
His  father,  at  the  moment,  was  "somewhere 
in  the  South  Seas"  collecting  rare  flora  and 
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fauna,  so  Errol  had  no  trouble  in  getting 
away. 

The  latter  part  of  1928  found  him  look- 
ing for  gold  in  New  Guinea.  From  1928  to 
1932  he  spent  in  the  Islands,  on  a  copra 
plantation,  pearl  diving,  carrying  freight 
on  his  schooner,  the  Maski,  to  various  small 
out  of  the  way  islands,  trading  in  every- 
thing from  humans  to  gold.  His  boat  was 
eventually  chartered  by  a  film  company, 
making  travelogues,  for  a  trip  into  the  is- 
land interior  to  photograph  the  head-hunt- 
ers there.  Flynn  was  the  captain  of  the  boat 
and  when  necessary  he  turned  actor  for  the 
benefit  of  the  cameras. 

The  head-hunters  weren't  as  friendly  as 
they  should  be  and  it  was  thanks  to  Errol 
that  the  travelogue  people  escaped  with 
their  lives  and  their  cameras.  Errol  bid 
them  a  fond  farewell  at  Port  Moresby  and 
decided  to  go  gold-hunting  once  more  far 
up  near  Mount  Julien.  A  cable  finally  over- 
took him  there,  one  year  later.  It  read: 
"Your  work  in  travelogue  magnificent.  You 
are  a  natural.  Have  three  offers  now.  Come 
at  once.  Am  sending  fare  Port  Moresby." 
It  was  signed  by  Dr.  Herman  Erben.  (The 
very  same  who  turned  up  later  in  Holly- 
wood to  verify  one  of  Errol's  yarns.) 

When  Errol  reached  Port  Moresby  he 
found  the  fare,  and  another  cable,  which 
read:  "Don't  come  yet.  English  company 
enroute  Papua  to  shoot  Mutiny  on  the 
Bounty.  Understand  you  are  direct  descend- 
ant of  Fletcher  Christian  leader  of  real 
Mutiny.  Swell  publicity  tie-up.  You  cast 
for  part.  Do  nothing  until  I  get  there. 
Erben." 

The  picture  was  a  British  version  of  the 
story  "Mutiny  On  the  Bounty"  and  was 
never  shown  in  America.  This  acting  busi- 
ness was  a  new  thrill  for  Errol  and  when 
the  picture  was  finished  he  returned  with 
the  company  to  England.  There  he  made 
the  rounds  of  the  producers'  offices  and 
eventually  found  for  himself  a  place  as  an 
actor  on  the  English  stage.  He  appeared  in 
"A  Man's  House,"  "Othello,"  "Another 
Language,"  and  "The  Constant  Nymph," 
in  London.  In  October  1934,  he  was  signed 
on  a  Warner  Brothers  contract  by  their 
London  representative,  Irving  Asher,  and 
soon  afterwards  left  for  the  United  States— 
and  Hollywood.  And  here  he  has  been 
ever  since,  except  for  a  brief  vacation  which 
he  spent  in  the  thick  of  things  in  Spain. 

When  his  friends  said,  'Why  go  to  Spain, 
Errol,  you'll  be  killed,"  he  replied:  "So 
what?  Maybe  I'll  get  killed.  Maybe  I'll  get 
run  over  by  an  automobile  when  I  leave 
this  restaurant.  That's  the  chance  you  have 
to  take.  The  way  I  figure  it,  it  doesn't  make 
any  difference  where  you  happen  to  be 
when  your  number's  up.  It's  just  up  and 
that's  all  there  is  to  it." 

And  that's  Errol  Flynn's  philosophy  of 
life. 


Bob  Burns  and  Helen  Brod- 
erick  in  "Radio.  City  Revels." 
"Call  me  Bazooka,  Bob." 


fJ  IS  PART  OF  LOVELINESS 


The  charm  of  attractive  womanhood  is  made  up  of  many  things. 
Above  all,  a  quality  not  to  be  measured  merely  by  birthdays  . . . 
a  quality  of  fresh,  sweetly  fragrant  daintiness,  which  proper  care 
can  assure  at  any  age.  With  more  accuracy  than  romance,  let  us 
call  it  frankly .  .  ."cleanliness".  It  means  even  more  than  bath- 
anddaundry  cleanliness.  It  means  that  unsullied  personal  im- 
maculacy which  is  the  most  compelling  charm  of  a  lovely  young 
girl,  and  of  truly  happy  wives.  For  no  husband  fails  to  notice, 
and  resent,  any  neglect  of  intimate  feminine  cleanliness.  Yet 
too  many  women  never  realize  that  the  freshness,  which  is  so 
natural  in  youth,  requires  constant  care  as  maturity  advances.  A 
cleansing  douche  with  "Lysol"  disinfectant,  in  proper  solution 
of  water,  is  the  frequent  and  regular  feminine  hygiene  habit  of 
fastidious  modern  women.  They  know  that  "Lysol"  in  solution 
cleanses  thoroughly,  deodorizes  —  dependably.  Many  hospitals 
use  "Lysol";  many  doctors  recommend  it  for  feminine  hygiene. 
Complete  directions  are  on  every  bottle  ...  at  any  druggist's. 


You  must  surely  read  these  six  reasons 
why  "Lysol"  is  recommended  for  your 
intimate  hygiene — to  give  you  assur- 
ance of  intimate  cleanliness. 

1 —  Non-Caustic  . . .  "Lysol",  in  the  proper 
dilution,  is  gentle.  It  contains  no  harm- 
ful free  caustic  alkali. 

2—  Effectiveness  .  .  "Lysol"  is  a  powerful 
germicide,  active  under  practical  condi- 
tions, effective  in  the  presence  of  organic 
matter  (such  as  dirt,  mucus,  serum,  etc.) . 

3 —  Spreading  .  .  .  "Lysol"  solutions 
spread  because  of  low  surface  tension, 
and  thus  virtually  search  out  germs. 

4 —  Economy  .  .  .  "Lysol",  because  it  is 
concentrated,  costs  only  about  one  cent 
an  application  in  the  proper  dilution  for 
feminine  hygiene. 

5 —  Odor  .  . .  The  cleanly  odor  of  "Lysol" 
disappears  after  use. 

6 —  Stability  .  .  .  "Lysol"  keeps  its  full 
strength  no  matter  how  long  it  is  kept, 
no  matter  how  often  it  is  uncorked. 


For  your 
cleansing  douche 


What  Every  Woman  Should  Know 

SEND  THIS  COUPON  FOR  "LYSOL"  BOOKLET 

LEHN  &  FINK  Products  Corp. 

Dept.  3-SS.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Send  me  free  booklet  "Lysol  vs.  Germs"which  tells  the 
many  uses  of  "Lysol." 

Name  

Street  

City  State  


Copyright  1938  by  Lehn  &  Fink  Products  Corp. 
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TAKE  THE  SYRUP  THAT 

CLINGS  TO 
COUGH  ZONE 

Your  child's  cough  (due  to  a  cold)  should 
be  treated  right  where  the  cough  is  lodged . . . 
in  the  cough  zone.  Smith  Brothers  Cough 
Syrup  is  a  thick,  heavy  syrup.  It  clings  to  the 
cough  zone.  There  it  does  three  things:  (1) 
soothes,  (2)  throws  a  protective  film  over 
the  irritated  area,  (3)  helps  to  loosen 
phlegm.  The  big  6  oz.  bottle  costs  only  60^'. 


SMITH  BROS. 

COUGH  SYRUP 


Sf  PERMANENT  WAVE  AT  HOME  % 

Here  at  last  is  what  women  have 
[been  dreaming  about  for  years!  A 
GLORIOUS    "professional"  Perma- 
nent Wave  AT  HOME,  that  will  give 
you  curls  of  lasting  beauty. 

A  Genuine  croquignole  oil  wave 
1  that    will    LAST    FROM    4    to  6 
MONTHS!   Ezy-Kurl  heat  pads  and 
curlers  are  quick  and  easy  to  use — a 
I  complete  permanent  in  One  Hour.  No 
macmnes — no  electricity — ideal  for  children. 

Ezy-Kurl  waves  all  textures  of  hair.  Priced  astonishingly 
low  .  .  .  only  $1.00  for  the  entire  Kit  with  full  instruc- 
tions. Send  dollar  bill  or  money  order  today  to 
EZY-KURL  CO.,  Dept.  438,  2115  S.  Crawfard  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

1"///?,  CHECK  HAIR:  (  )  COARSE, 
jC5  -V7>     (  )  Dyed  or  bleached,   (   )  Fine. 

If  you  prefer  send  ten  cents 


KURL 


WAVE 


Off  the  Beaten  Track 

[Continued  from  page  31] 

laying  masses  of  clay  around  it.  "Garbo 
and  Crawford  are  the  easiest  to  model," 
she  said  as,  fascinated,  I  watched  the  deft 
movements  of  her  hands.  "Their  faces  have 
so  much  character.  They  are  solid  faces. 
Both  have  firm  jaws.  Have  you  noticed  that 
most  woman  stars  have  firm  jaws?  Hepburn, 
Mae  West,  Carole  Lombard,  Simon  Simone, 
and  others  have  a  firmness  of  the  jaw  that 
women  in  general  lack.  It's  really  remark- 
able. Another  characteristic  mark  is  the 
deep,  soulful  quality  of  their  eyes.  I  think 
Miss  Lombard  has  the  loveliest  eyes  on  the 
screen.  They  are  so  dreamy,  heavy  lidded." 

Recently  Scientific  Films  did  a  picture  on 
unusual  occupations  for  Paramount  release, 
and  the  Stuberghs  figure  prominently  in  it. 
Katherine  is  in  "Who's  Who  Among  Amer- 
ican Women."  She  is  25  years  old,  has  a 
Madonna-like  face,  reddish  brown  hair  and 
green  eyes.  And  of  course,  her  graceful  car- 
riage suggests  the  ballet  dancer.  There  is  an 
air  of  old  world  romance  about  her  and 
the  studio  in  which  she  works  16  hours  a 
day.  It  is  difficult  to  describe.  One  must 
visit  it  and  see  this  young  lady  at  her  work 
to  sense  it. 

The  Stubergh  figures  of  movie  stars  are 
on  display  in  the  windows  of  the  Western 
Costume  Co.,  an  indispensable  adjunct  of 
the  motion  picture  industry.  It's  another 
fascinating  place,  where  you  are  sure  to 
meet  the  male  contingent  of  movie  celeb- 
rities, as  well  as  many  of  the  women  stars. 
I  ran  into  Fredric  March,  Gary  Cooper  and 
Basil  Rathbone  as  I  entered  its  lobby. 

In  seemingly  endless  rows  of  spotless  glass 
cases  there  are  beauteous  ladies  of  bygone 
eras  in  fair  attitudes.  There  are  about  a 
million  costumes  in  the  mammoth  eight- 
story  plant  of  this  giant  organization,  but 
nobody  knows  the  exact  number.  No  studio 
can  afford  to  keep  such  an  immense  stock, 
and  this  firm  supplies  the  men's  costumes 
for  every  big  production  and  a  good  per- 
centage of  women's  costumes.  Mutiny  on 
the  Bounty,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Anthony 
Adverse,  The  Good  Earth,  The  Lost  Hor- 
izon, The  Buccaneer,  Marco  Polo,  are  some 
of  the  pictures  costumed  by  this  giant  or- 
ganization. On  a  few  hours'  notice  it  can 
equip  an  army  of  20,000  men,  and  furnishes 
costumes  for  big  Hollywood  parties  and 
masquerade  balls. 

"We  have  more  original  and  genuine  uni- 
forms of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire 
than  you  can  find  in  Vienna,"  said  J.  I. 
Schnitzer,  the  president  of  Western  Cos- 
tumes, as  he  showed  me  through  his  plant- 
through  display  salons  comparable  in  their 
appointments  to  the  ritzy  shops  and  ateliers 
of  Fifth  Avenue  and  the  Rue  de  la  Paix; 
through  a  research  library;  arsenal;  huge 
stockrooms  brimming  with  a  bewildering 
variety  of  articles,  dating  back  down 
through  the  centuries  to  Rameses  II; 
through  workrooms  where  expert  artisans 
make  boots,  shoes,  leather  trimmings,  wigs, 
jewelry,  costumes,  and  crowns  and  tiaras 
for  the  queens  of  Hollywood. 

"Strange  things  happen  here,"  mused 
William  House,  an  old  employee.  "In  1923 
one  of  our  buyers  went  to  Vienna  and 
brought  over  two  royal  carriages,  costly 
furs,  medals  and  insignia,  court,  diplo- 
matic, civil  and  military  uniforms.  Among 
the  uniforms  there  was  a  coat  worn  by 
Emperor  Franz  Josef.  It  was  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  valuable  purchases  we 
have  made. 

"We  were  furnishing  the  costumes  for 
the  Wedding  March,  which  Eric  von  Stro- 
heim  directed.  I  was  in  charge  of  the  fitting. 
One  of  the  extra  players  who  came  in  for 
a  fitting  was  to  be  the  archduke  in  the 
picture.  He  was  a  foreign  gentleman  with 
charming  manners. 

"I  pulled  out  a  coat  from  our  Vienna 


lot,  the  coat  of  an  Austrian  archduke,  and 
gave  it  to  him. 

"He  scrutinized  it  for  a  moment,  and 
said,  'That's  mine.'  He  looked  at  the  tag, 
and  read  his  own  name  on  it.  He  felt  in 
his  trembling  fingers  the  four  medals  hang- 
ing on  the  breast.  They  were  his  too.  Then 
he  turned  around  to  hide  his  face,  and 
started  crying." 

We  stopped  before  two  glass  cases  con- 
taining medals. 

"All  these  medals  and  breast  stars  are 
genuine,"  Mr.  Schnitzer  informed  me.  "We 
have  over  5,000  of  them,  representing  every 
state  in  the  world.  Genuine  medals  like 
these  are  worn  by  the  principals  only.  We 
make  replicas  for  extras.  We  have  charts 
showing  the  correct  order  of  wearing  vari- 
ous decorations.  That's  a  little  science  in 
itself. 

"A  medal  is  about  the  last  thing  a  man 
who  is  down  and  out  will  come  to  sell. 
A  few  weeks  ago  an  old  Irish  major,  now 
trying  to  make  a  living  as  an  extra,  sold 
1  us  his  four  medals.  He  had  fought  in  the 
world  war  and  the  Irish  revolution.  He  was 
a  character  from  a  book. 

"We  supply  the  studios  not  only  with 
costumes  and  props,  but  information  on 
such  matters  as  court  procedure,  customs 
of  various  countries,  architecture  and  build- 
ing materials,  means  of  transportation,  etc. 
We  can,  for  instance,  re-enact  the  coron- 
ation ceremonies  of  King  James  II  exactly 
as  they  took  place.  It's  our  business  to  know 
what  a  Yeoman  of  the  Guard,  a  French 
Chasseur,  or  a  Cossack  of  the  Kuban,  wears, 
and  what  weapons  he  carries.  We  maintain 
one  of  the  most  complete  libraries  of  its 
kind  in  existence.  Some  of  our  books  are 
priceless. 

"Foreign  countries  have  given  us  splendid 
cooperation  in  securing  authentic  data  on 
their  present  day  uniforms.  We  must  keep 
abreast  of  the  times.  I  wrote  to  the  chief  of 
police  in  China  and  he  sent  me  photographs 
of  all  the  uniforms  worn  by  his  force,  with 
a  long  letter  of  information  in  Chinese^ 
The  Scotland  yard  sent  us  photographs  of 
the  uniforms  worn  by  the  various  ranks  of 


Chili  on  bread  is  served  by 
Jeanette  MacDonald  to  the 
"Girl  Of  The  Golden  West" 
company  when  lunch  time 
comes  around. 
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that  organization.  The  prefecture  of  the 
Paris  police  has  been  most  obliging,  and 
sent  us  all  the  data  we  wanted  about  its 
uniforms.  The  fire  department  in  Vienna 
sent  us  a  whole  set  of  hand-painted  draw- 
ings of  its  uniforms.  We  know  what  a  traffic 
cop  in  Warsaw  looks  like,  or  a  letter  carrier 
in  Finland,  or  a  policeman  in  the  Fiji 
Islands.  Here  is  some  stuff  I  just  received 
from  India—"  and  he  yanked  out  a  drawer 
and  showed  me  a  stack  of  photographs  of 
railway  employees  in  India:  station  master, 
guard,  porter,  etc. 

The  arsenal  is  on  the  sixth  floor,  where 
thousands  of  deadly  instruments  are  ar- 
ranged by  periods  and  countries.  The 
swords  alone  number  7,000.  There  are 
Persian  scimitars  of  the  kind  -with  which 
the  romantic  heroes  of  Firdusi's  Shaknameh 
performed  their  incredible  deeds,  and 
swords  worn  by  our  cadets  at  Annapolis. 
Cossack  sabers  that  must  have  cut  down 
many  a  Chechen  in  the  mountains  of 
Daghestan,  and  Turkish  pistols  and  yata- 
ghans used  by  the  bashibazuks,  the  Sultan's 
"crack-brained"  irregulars,  once  the  terror 
of  all  Europe.  Medieval  armor,  and  U.  S. 
automatic  rifles  and  machine  guns.  Indian 
bows  and  arrows,  and  highly  ornamented 
cowboy  holsters. 

Mr.  Schutzer  showed  me  saddles  that  are 
two  and  three  hundred  years  old.  He  fre- 
quently displays  them  in  the  windows  on 
the  ground  floor,  overlooking  Melrose  Ave- 
nue, as  they  attract  much  attention.  On 
another  floor  Mr.  Schutzer  showed  me  cos- 
tumes worn  by  famous  stars  in  some  of 
their  most  memorable  roles.  "Here  is  the 
costume  Valentino  wore  in  The  Sheik,"  he 
would  say.  Or,  "That  one  over  there  Doug- 
las Fairbanks  wore  in  The  Gaucho."  "This 
is  one  of  the  most  expensive  gowns  we 
have;  Dolores  del  Rio  wore  it  in  The  Bird 
of  Paradise."  "And  so  is  that  one  over 
there;  Joan  Crawford  wore  it  in  The  Danc- 
ing Lady." 


r 


Betty    Furness    wears  three 
gaily  painted  wooden  ducks 
as  clips.  It's  a  new  fad. 


Western  Costumes  employs  a  crew  of  240 
men.  The  entire  organization  is  constantly 
keyed  up  to  meet  emergencies.  There  is  no 
let  up.  "We  might  get  an  order  for  a  pair 
of  shoes  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  to 
be  delivered  at  seven  the  next  morning," 
Mr.  Schnitzer  explained.  "Let's  say  a  pair 
of  shoes  for  Garbo.  Even  if  the  whole 
house  burned  down,  or  everybody  dropped 
dead  here,  those  shoes  will  be  delivered  on 
time.  A  pair  of  shoes  may  tie  up  a  whole 
set.  Our  slogan  is  the  old  motto  of  the 
theatre:  The  Show  Must  Go  On!" 

The  boot  department  was  like  a  mad- 
house, as  it  had  an  emergency  order  of 


1,000  pairs  of  boots  to  fill.  "Joe,  what  did 
Marion  Davies  tell  you  when  she  gave  you 
the  order  for  her  boots— the  ones  she  wore 
in  her  last  picture?"  Mr.  Schitzer  asked  a 
worker  busy  at  his  bench. 

Joe  turned  red  and  looked  very  embar- 
rassed. His  employer  urged  him  to  tell  it 
to  me.  "She  said  I  will  give  you  a  kiss," 
Joe  said,  "if  the  boots  fit  me  well."  He 
laughed  and  shook  his  head. 

"An  actor  becomes  doubly  particular  of 
what  he  wears  when  he  plays  in  a  costume 
picture,"  Mr.  Schnitzer  asserted.  "John 
Barrymore,  for  instance,  comes  with  a 
sketch  he  has  drawn  himself,  as  he  always 
knows  what  he  wants,  and  for  hours  wan- 
ders alone  in  our  stockrooms  trying  to  find 
the  kind  of  costumes  he  has  in  mind. 

"We  have  by  far  the  largest  collection  of 
costumes  in  the  world,  representing  an  in- 
vestment of  several  million  dollars,  and  the 
ideas  of  thousand  of  specialists.  We  have 
laces,  braids,  and  things  like  that  which 
cannot  be  replaced  anywhere.  Either  the 
people  who'  made  them  are  dead,  leaving 
behind  them  no  successors  to  carry  on  their 
craft,  or  the  machines  that  manufactured 
them  are  lost  or  destroyed.  We  live  in  an 
age  that  doesn't  produce  such  fine  old 
things  anymore. 

"Nowadays  before  an  article  is  used  in  a 
picture,  it  passes  before  twenty  eyes.  Cos- 
tumes have  to  be  authentic  and  correct  as 
to  period  and  details.  We  take  no  liberties. 
This  craze  for  authenticity  is  due  largely 
to  the  influence  of  our  schools.  Historical 
pictures  are  being  made  part  of  class  in- 
struction in  schools  and  colleges  the  coun- 
try over." 


Even  when  you  hire  extras  you  have  to 
paint  'em  over.  Jack  Dawn,  M-G-M's  make- 
up chief,  engaged  no  make-up  artists  to 
do  1J50  extras  for  "The  Girl  of  the  Golden 
West"  and  "Marie  Antoinette." 


JVow  tAis/iew  Cream  with 

M-VITAMIN" 

doer  more  fir  your s&zii 
f/um  everfiefore 

The  "skin-vitamin"  is  now  in  a  beauty  cream! 

Four  years  ago  doctors  barely  suspected  that 
a  certain  vitamin  was  a  special  aid  to  the  skin. 
They  applied  this  vitamin  to  wounds  and  burns. 
And  found  it  actually  healed  them  quicker! 

This  is  the  amazing  "skin-vitamin"  which  is 
now  in  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream. 

Pond's  Vanishing  Cream  was  always  great  for 
smoothing  your  skin  for  powder,  and  overnight, 
too.  Now  the  use  of  Pond's  "skin-vitamin"  Van- 
ishing Cream  actually  nourishes  your  skin! 

The  regular  use  of  this  cream  will  make  your  skin 
look  richer,  fresher,  clearer. 

Same  jars,  same  labels,  same  price 

This  new  Pond's  "skin-vitamin"  Vanishing  Cream  is 
in  the  same  jars,  with  the  same  labels,  at  the  same 
price.  Remember,  the  vitamin  it  contains  is  not  the 
"sunshine"  vitamin.  Not  the  orange- 
juice  vitamin.  But  the  vitamin  that 
especially  aids  skin  health  — the  pre- 
cious "skin-vitamin"! 

Mc|ts  Roughness 
Holds  Powd^ 


"NOW  IT 

NOURISHES, 
TOO . . . 

my  skin  looks 
richer ..."  says  Miss 
Geraldine  Spreckels 


"I  have  always  praised  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream.  It  smooths  skin  so  wonderfully 
after  exposure.  Now  it  is  grand  to  know  that  it  is  doing  more  for  your  skin  all  the 
time  you  have  it  on.  It  certainly  keeps  my  skin  in  perfect  condition  .  •  ." 


^    Test  it  in 
9  Treatments 


Pond's,  Dept.7SS-VP,CIinton, 
Conn.  Rush  special  tube  of 
Pond's  "skin-vitamin"  Van-  Name- 
ishing  Cream,  enough  for  9 
treatments,  with  samples  of 
2  other  Pond's  "skin-vita-  Street- 
min"  Creams  and  5  different 
shades  of  Pond's  Face  Pow- 
der. I  enclose  10(  to  cover  City — 
postage  and  packing. 


-State- 


Copyright,  1938,  Pond's  Extract  Company 
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i  f  '  their  uncloying  fragrance 

V,  *  their  glorious  freshness 

have  at  last  been  captured  in  a  perfume 
so  true  that  it  can  only  be  compared  with 
the  freshly  opened  flower.  One  dram 
flacon,  50^.  Full  ounce  $3.00.  Postpaid. 

Perfumes  Gerard.  hinsdale,ill. 


THE  EYELASH  DARKNER  OF  LASTING  BEAUTY 

"Dark-Eyes"  gives  you  that  Glamorous  and  bewitching- 
look  that  enhances  your  make-up,  not  for  just  a  few  hours 
T°r.r2.T^?y— but  °ne  Pinole  application  LASTS  FROM  4  to 
5  WEEKS!  Try  this  new  DARKNER  for  permanent  Eye 
Beauty— "Dark-Eyes"  will  not  smudge  or  run! 

Regular  $1.00  size  at  your  Drug  or  Department  store 
or  send  25c  for  a  trial   size  today  to 

"DARK-EYES",  Dept.  SU-38,21 15S. Crawford  Ave., Chgo.,  III. 


Nothing  to  Worry 
About 

[Continued  from  page  34] 


New  York  today  with  a  pimple  on  her  nose. 

"I  wonder  if  Winifred  packed  my  ski 
shoes?  It  will  be  thrilling  to  come  flying 
down  those  famous  ski  slopes  in  San  Anton 
and  St.  Moritz,  the  wind  whistling  through 
my  ears  and  my  blood  tingling.  I  must  ask 
Winifred  where  she  packed  my  skin  lotions. 
I  know  from  Sun  Valley  experience  that  a 
good  blustery  wind  can  dry  out  the  skin  in 
no  time.  I  certainly  don't  wish  to  be  mis- 
taken for  a  piece  of  old  leather,  slightly 
antiqued,  when  I  return  to  America.  While 
I  am  at  San  Anton  I  shall  learn  all  there  is 
to  learn  about  skiing,  and  I  shall  perfect 
the  Christiania  even  if  it  kills  me.  It  prob- 
ably will. 

"Wonder  what  my  friends  would  say  if  it 
did.  Would  they  be  upset  and  sad  for  a 
week,  maybe  a  little  longer.  Huh,  I  know 
those  wretches.  They'd  read  it  on  the  front 
page  (or  would  it  make  the  front  page? 
After  all  I  am  a  movie  star)  over  their 
morning  coffee  and  orange  juice,  and  they'd 
wag  their  heads  and  say,  "Poor  Claudette 
broke  her  neck.  What  a  pity,"  and  dash 
right  out  to  Santa  Anita  to  put  five  on  the 
nose  of  Seabiscuit. 

"I  wonder  if  Billy's  Count  Edward  will 
ever  run  in  the  money?  Oh,  I  suppose  it 
will  the  minute  it  learns  I'm  on  the  ocean. 
The  ungrateful  nag.  And  after  the  twenty- 
five  dollars  I  spent  on  it.  Why  do  I  always 
call  horses  it?  "Now  this  really  is  utterly 
ridiculous.  I  must  go  to  sleep.  I'll  look  like 
a  character  actress  when  I  get  on  the  train 
tomorrow.  'The  glamorous  Miss  Colbert 
had  bags  down  to  there.' 

"How  many  pieces  of  luggage  am  I  taking 
with  me?  I  certainly  don't  want  to  appear 
ostentatious.  But  I  seem  to  need  so  many 
things.  Well,  it's  a  cinch  I  didn't  have  to 
worry  about  my  luggage  the  first  time  I 
went  to  Europe— the  year  I  graduated  from 
high  school— one  trunk  was  quite  sufficient 
then  for  both  mother  and  myself.  I  remem- 
ber that  in  the  excitement  of  kissing  father 
and  Charles  and  Tantine  and  grandmother 
goodbye  I  completely  forgot  my  passport, 
and  there  was  a  hell  of  a  -mess  about  it 
when  we  landed  in  France.  I  just  wasn't 
born  to  cope  with  departures.  Wonder  what 
I'll  forget  tomorrow?  Not  the  passport,  this 
time,  because  Jack  has  that.  Ugh,  how  I 
hate  passport  pictures. 

"I  hope  I  look  as  smart  as  I  think  I  do 
in  that  black  tailored  dress  Travis  made  for 
me  to  sail  in.  It  was  quite  a  clever  idea  I 


Carole    Landes,    one    of  the 
pioneer     girls     looking  for 
wealth  in  "Gold  Diggers  in 
Paris." 

think  to  have  my  new  leopard  skin  coat 
lined  in  the  same  black  wool  the  dress  is 
made  of.  And  my  hat  is  black  and  jaunty, 
away  from  the  face,  which  will  be  good  for 
pictures.  Oh  dear,  there  I  go.  Always  the 
actress.  Here  I  am  leaving  on  a  vacation  as 
Mrs.  Joel  Pressman  and  I'm  worrying  over 
my  pictures  in  the  New  York  newspapers. 
Maybe  there  won't  be  any  photographers  or 
press  at  the  boat.  Jack  will  like  that.  But 
I  won't.  Of  course  I  don't  expect  banners 
stretched  across  the  sky  as  they  did  for  Joan 
and  Dick  Powell.  And  I  don't  expect  to 
find  any  fans  under  my  bed  the  way  Robert 
Taylor  did.  But  I  do  think  a  few  of  them 
might  take  the  trouble  to  make  a  fuss  over 
me.  I  like  fans.  I  like  signing  autographs. 
I  like  being  pushed  about.  Actresses  who 
say  they  don't  are  lying— they  all  like  it. 

"Won't  Elizabeth  rib  me  if  there  isn't  a 
photographer  in  sight.  She  laughed  herself 
into  a  fine  case  of  hysterics  when  I  said  I 
was  wearing  my  leopard  instead  of  my 
mink  because  it  would  reproduce  better. 
Oh  -  dear  -  saints  -  that-watch-over-movie-stars, 
don't,  don't  let  that  be  a  pimple. 

"The  second  night  at  sea  I  shall  wear  the 
new  print  Travis  made  me.  With  the  little 
black  bolero.  Huge  poppies  and  daisies  on 


Ginger  Rogers  smiles  upon  her  serenader,  Don 
Germano  of  the  Vagabond  Trio. 
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YOUR  HOROSCOPE 

Let  me  tell  you  FREE  what  astrology  indi- 
cates concerning  new  opportunities  to  come  to  you. 
Whom  you  will  meet  in  the  near  future.  Old  and 
new  friends  you  can  count  upon. 
Facts  about  your  enemies.  Love,  mar- 
riage and  home  influences.  How  to  at- 
tain your  cherished  desires.  Travel, 
changes,  lucky  days.  Business,  specu- 
lation, money  matters.  Interesting 
facts  about  your  real  character  and 
past  life. 

Send  your  name,  address  and 
birth   date   plainly   written;  state 
whether  Mr.,  Mrs.  or  Miss.  Enclose 
10  cents  (postage  stamps)  to  cover 
expenses.  Your  free  horoscope  reading  will  be 
sent  to  you  promptly.  Do  not  enclose  coins  in 
your  letter  unless  registered.  Put  5  cents  postage 
on  your  letter.  Address: 

Guaranty  Pub.  Co.,  Studio  10, 
Post  Box  122.  The  Hague,  Holland. 


4T® 


I V  TkTHOME 


COMMERCIAL  ART 

•  ILLUSTRATING 

•  CARTOONING 


Perhaps  you  have  the  desire  but 
not  the  ability  to  draw.  If  so,  we 
can  train  you  at  home  like  we  have  done  for  so  many  others 
since  1914.  The  ability  to  Draw  offers  recreation  and  pleas- 
ure, and  possibly  a  profitable  career.  Write  for  free  book, 
"Art  for  Pleasure  and  Profit."  State  age,  occupation, 

STUDIO  173E  WASHINGTON  SCHOOL  OF  ART 

111515th   STREET,   N.   W.  WASHINGTON.   D.  C. 

CORRECTIVE  SKIN  COSMETICS 

The  new  distinctive  sensational  VITAMIN  F  orig- 
inal creations  keep  skin  healthy,  beautiful  and 
youthful.  Special  treatments  for  dry  and  oily  skin 
as  well  as  blemishes  and  wrinkles.  Complete  line 
for  men  and  women.  OUR  FAMOUS  BEAUTY 
KIT  only  $2.85.  Mail  orders  promptly  attended. 

MADONNA  LABORATORIES— Beauty  Salon 
974  Cherry  Street  S.E.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Relieve 
Pain  In  Few 
Minutes 


NEURITIS 

To  relieve  the  torturing  pain  of  Neuritis,  Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia  or  Lumbago  in  few  minutes, 
get  NURITO,  the  Doctor's  formula.  No  opiates, 
no  narcotics.  Does  the  work  quickly — must  relieve 
worst  pain  to  your  satisfaction  in  few  minutes  or 
money  back  at  Druggist's.  Don't  suffer.  Get 
trustworthy   NURITO  today  on  this  guarantee. 


IMPORTED 
SIMULATED 

, DIAMOND  Vcc 

!  To     introduce    'HOLLYWOOD'S  1  "J 
;  Newest   ORIZABA   Diamond   re-    ■  ^M 
i  productions,  Dazzling,  Brilliant, 
|  full  of  Blazing  Fire  (worn  by  Movie  Stars) 
1   we  will  send   1/2  Kt.  simulated  Brazilian 
1   DIAMOND     MOUNTED     IN    SOLID  GOLD 
i  effect    ring    as    illustrated,    (looks  like 
1  $150.  gem)  for  15c  sent  postpaid.  Money 
[  back    if    not   delighted.    Agents  Wanted. 

FIELD'S  DIAMOND  CO.— Dept.  SU-510 
I  S.Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  (2  for  25c) 

^§§rM^§ 

SONG  POEMS 

Sacred,  Comic  or  any 
send  best  poem  today  1 

RICHARD  BROS..  28  Vt 

PILES 


Wanted  At  Once 
Mother,  Home, 
Love,  Patriotic. 

Sacred,  Comic  or  any  subject.  Don't  delay — 
send  best  poem  today  for  our  oftei. 

RICHARD  BROS..  28  Woods  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

DON'T  BE  CUT 

Until  You  Try  This 
'wonderful  Treatment 

for  pile  suffering-.  If  you  have  piles  in 
any  form  write  for  a  FREE  sample  of 
Page's  Pile  Tablets  and  you  will  bless 
the  day  that  you  read  this.  Write  todav 
to  the  E.  R.  Page  Company,  Dept.  520-C7. 
Marshall,  Mich.,  or  Toronto,  Ont. 


HELP  smooth  out  the  wrinkles   and  crow's  feet  that  mar 
your   beauty — while   you    sleep.    Absolutely  harmless- 
simple  and  easy  to  use — a  toilet  necessity. 


B&P 


Wrinkle  Eradicators 
and  Frowners 


Made  in  two  styles — ERADICATORS  for  lines  in  the  face, 
FROWNERS  for  between  the  eyes.  Sold  in  6Sc  and  Sl.OO 
boxes  at  most  drug  and  department  stores.  Trial  package, 
35c.  If  your  dealer's  stock  is  exhausted,  sent  direct,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  price. 


THE  B&P  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  2632 


(Two  Women) 
Lakewood,  O. 


a  black  background.  Tt  sounds  perfectly 
terrible  but  it  is  the  smartest  thing  I  have 
ever  seen  in  (Mints.  Now  this  is  silly  of  me. 
Why  plan  what  I'm  going  to  wear  on  the 
boat  when  I  am  sailing  the  worst  season 
of  the  year  and  shall  probably  have  to 
remain  in  my  stateroom  the  entire  crossing. 
I  must  go  to  sleep,  I  must,  I  must,  I  must. 

"I  wonder  in  which  trunk  Winifred 
packed  my  jewel  case.  I  ought  to  keep  my 
eye  on  that.  I  mustn't  forget  to  call 
Lubitsch  in  the  morning,  and  Edie,  and 
Charlie.  I  noticed  a  slight  rip  in  the  print 
I  bought  from  Irene's  and  I  must  remind 
Tantine  to  catch  it  for  me.  Oh,  I  really 
have  some  lovely  clothes  this  trip.  But  just 
the  same  I  am  going  to  visit  the  couturiers 
in  Paris.  Schiaparelli,  Patou,  Alix,  Maggy 
Rouff,  all  of  them.  It's  the  first  time  I've 
ever  been  in  Paris  with  a  dime  to  spare  and 
I  expect  to  enjoy  myself.  Oh,  I  hope  I 
won't  look  like  something  the  sea  washed 
up  when  we  land  in  Genoa. 

"If  I  live  to  be  a  hundred  I'll  never  be  as 
tired  as  I  am  now.  What  a  week.  For 
months  I  haven't  gone  near  the  radio  and 
then  all  in  one  week  I  have  to  go  on  twice, 
just  when  I  am  going  mad  trying  to  finish 
'Bluebeard.'  Lubitsch  has  been  a  dear  about 
those  re-takes,  I  guess  he  is  as  eager  to  get 
rid  of  me  as  I  am  to  go.  But  yesterday, 
high  dives  in  the  tank,  and  that  isn't  exactly 
my  type  of  thing,  all  morning  long,  and 
rolling  on  the  floor  with  Gary  all  afternoon 
—no  wonder  every  bone  in  my  body  aches. 
I  wanted  to  be  so  good  in  'Alice  Adams' 
on  the  air,  but  I  was  so  tired  I  didn't  know 
whether  I  was  Alice,  Queen  Victoria,  or 
Snow  White.  I  wish  I  hadn't  read  my  New 
York  notices  on  'Tovarich.'  I  don't  know 
why  I  ever  read  my  New  York  reviews  any- 
way. They  only  make  me  feel  sad.  Oh,  I 
mustn't  forget  to  check  with  Bullocks  Wil- 
shire  in  the  morning  about  the  new  bag. 
They  promised  it  today.  I  shouldn't  have 
bought  those  dresses  from  Irene's  at  the 
last  minute,  especially  when  I  am  on  my 
way  to  Paris,  hut  they  are  cute.  That  was 
sweet  of  DeMille  to  say  over  the  air  that 
Paris  would  declare  a  holiday  when  its 
native  daughter  arrived.  Paris  probably 
won't  even  know  I'm  there.  I  think  I'll  give 
a  cocktail  party  for  the  press  at  my  hotel 
while  I'm  there.  Elizabeth  says  there  are  no 
fan  writers  in  Paris  so  I  needn't  expect 
more  than  three  people  at  my  party. 

"Oh,  I'm  tired.  I  wish  I  could  sleep.  Here 
I've  planned  this  trip  for  months  and 
months  and  now  at  the  last  minute  I  have 
let  everything  pile  up  on  me.  It  must  be 
something  to  do  with  the  mind.  Here  I 
have  three  maids  to  do  my  packing,  a  secre- 
tary to  do  my  phone  calls,  and  a  chauffeur 
to  drive  me  in  a  shiny  new  car  down  to  the 
station— but  I  am  far  more  weary  than  I 
was  the  time  I  sailed  with  mother  and  had 
to  look  after  everything  myself,  and  walk 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  pier 
because  the  taxi  broke  down  and  I  was  late. 
I  simply  don't  know  how  to  pack  my  mind, 
that  must  be  it. 

"All  my  departures  will  be  hysterical,  I 
might  just  as  well  face  it.  The  day  I  sailed 
with  Norman  on  the  Aquitania  they,  had  to 
hold  the  boat  for  me  fifteen  minutes  and 
the  captain  was  nearly  insane,  as  we  were 
missing  a  tide  or  something.  I  hope  they 
won't  have  to  pull  the  gangplank  up  under 
me  this  time,  I'd  like  to  be  able  to  be  a 
little  relaxed  when  the  photographers  and 
press  appear.  Oh,  I'm  sure  there'll  be  one 
photographer  anyway.  After  all  I  am  a 
movie  star,  though  according  to  the  New 
York  critics  I'm  not  much  of  an  actress. 
Never  again  shall  I  read  my  reviews.  Espe- 
cially when  I  am  leaving  on  a  vacation  and 
upposed  to  be  so,  so  happy.  Well,  I  am 
happy.  I  have  a  lot  to  be  thankful  for.  I'm 
just  tired,  that's  all.  I  haven't  the  vaguest 
dea  what  I  did  with  'Alice.'  Hepburn  was  so 
marvelous  in  the  picture.  People  are  prob- 
ably saying—  Damn  it  all,  that  is  a  pimple!" 


ARE  YOU  A  BRUNETTE?  There's  a  spe-  U 
cial  shade  of  Colorinse  for  every  shade  of  M 
hair— to  accent  the  natural  color,  make  it  || 
really  sparkle  and  shine  with  rich  beauty.  ■ 


ARE  VOU  A  BLONDE?  Bring  out  all  the  j 
golden  glamour  of  your  hair  with  Colorinse  [ 
—the  tint-rinse  that  gives  it  the  youthful 
radiance  of  brilliant,  sparkling  highlights! 


Complete  every  shamboo  with  your  own  shade 
of  i\'estle  Colorinse.  It  rinses  away  shamf>oo 
film;  glorifies  the  natural  color  of  the  hair  while 
blending'  in  grey  or  faded  streaks.  Colorinse 
makes  your  hair  soft,  lustrous  and  easy  to  wave. 

Colorinse  is  cjuick,  easy  and  simple  to  use 
Pure  and  harmless;  not  a  dye  or  bleach.  It 
costs  so  little,  too  —  only  a  few  pennies  for 
each  Colorinse.  Two  rinses  for  toe  in  iO- 
cent  stores;  25c  for  five  rinses  at  drug  and 
department  stores. 
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SEND  FOR  FREE  COPY  of 
Rhyming  Dictionary  and  Instruc- 
tion Book  on  How  to  Write  Popu- 
lar Songs.  Submit  best  poems, 
melodies  today  for  our  bonalide, 
superior  offer. 


MMM  Publishers,  Dept.  41,  Portland,  Ore. 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE... 

Without  Calomel— And  You'll  Jump 
Out  of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin'  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not  flow- 
ing freely,  your  food  doesn't  digest.  It  just  decays 
in°the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach.  You 
get  constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poisoned 
and  you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks  punk. 

A  mere  bowel  movement  doesn't  get  at  the 
cause.  It  takes  those  good,  old  Carter's  Little 
Liver  Pills  to  get  these  two  pounds  of  bile  flow- 
ing freely  and  make  you  feel  "up  and  up."  Harm- 
less, gentle,  yet  amazing  in  making  bile  flow 
freely.  For  a  free  sample  of  Carter's  Little  Liver 
Pills,  also  free  book  entitled  "The  Interesting 
Story  of  What  Makes  You  Feel  Good,"  address 
Carter's,  19  Park  Place,  N.  Y.  C.  Or  ask  your 
druggist  for  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills.  25<f. 
Stubbornly  refuse  anything  else.  ©  193a.  c.  p.  inc. 
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UGLY  ADOLESCENT 
PIMPLES? 

Let  millions  of  tiny,  living  plants 
help  cleanse  your  blood  of  poisons 

Stop  suffering  the  curse  of  youth— a 
pimply  skin.  Get  at  the  root  of  your 
trouble,  unclean  blood. 

Between  the  ages  of  13  and  25,  you  are  at  a 
time  of  life  when  important  glands  are  devel- 
oping. Your  system  is  upset.  Poisons  pollute 
your  blood  stream  and  bubble  out  on  your 
skin  in  ugly  pimples.  You  need  to  cleanse 
and  purify  your  blood. 

Let  Fleischmann's  Yeast  help  by  removing 
these  impurities  the  natural  way.  Millions  of 
tiny,  active,  living  yeast  plants  will  help  keep 
poisons  from  the  blood  and  help  to  heal  your 
broken-out  skin.  Many  people  get  amazing 
results  in  30  days  or  less.  Neglect  may  ruin 
your  skin  for  life.  So  start  eating  Fleisch- 
mann's Yeast  at  once.  Buy  some  tomorrow! 

Copyright,  1938,  Standard  Brands  Incorporated 
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III    RELIEVE  ITCHING  SKIN  Qukkly 

Even  the  most  stubborn  itching  of  eczema,  blotches, 
pimples,  athlete's  foot,  rashes  and  other  externally 
caused  skin  eruptions,  quickly  yields  to  cooling,  anti- 
septic, liquid  D.D.D.  PRESCRIPTION.  Dr.  Dennis' 
original  formula.  CJreaseless  and  stainless.  Soothes  the 
irritation  and  quickly  stops  the  most  intense  itching. 
A  35c  trial  bottle,  at  all  drug  stores,  proves  it  —  or 
your  money  back.  Ask  for  D.D.D.  PRESCRIPTION. 


KILL  THE  HAIR  ROOT 


Remove  the  hair  permanently,  safely,  pri- 
vately at  home,  following;  simple  directions 
with  proper  care.  The  Mahler  Method  posi- 
tively prevents  the  hair  from  growing-  again. 
The  delightful  relief  will  bring  happiness, 
freedom  of  mind  and  greater  success.  Backed 
by  45  years  of  successful  use  all  over  the 
world.  Also  used  by  professionals.  Send  6c 
in  stamps  TODAY  for  I  llustrated  Booklet, 
"How  to  Remove  Superfluous  Hair  Forever." 
D.  J.  Mahler  Co.,  Dept.  30C,  Providence,  R.  I. 


We 


100%  Improvement  Guaranteed 

build,  strengthen  the  vocal  organs — 


not  with  singing  lessons — but  by  fundamentally 
Bound  and  scientifically  correct  silent  exercises  .  . 
and  absolutely  guarantee  to  improve  any  singing 
or  speaking  voice  at  least  100%  .  .  .  Write  for 
wonderful  voice  book— sent  free.  Learn  WHY  yon 
can  now  have  the  voice  you  want.  No  literature 
sent  to  anyone  under  17  unless  signed  by  parent. 

PERFECT  VOICE  INSTITUTE,  Studio  1313 
64  E.  Lake  St.,  Chicago 


UNSIGHTLY 


Guard  against  it  by 
using  Glover's 

Mange  Medicine  and 
systematic  Massage.  It's 
been  famous  for  over  a 
half  century  as  an  aid  in 
combatting  Dandruff, 
Itching  Scalp,  excessive 
Falling  Hair.  Shampoo 
with  Glover's  Medi- 
cated Soap  to  thor- 
oughly cleanse  the  scalp 
and  remove  Medicine's 
piney  odor.  All  Drug- 
gists sell  Glover's.  Your 
Hairdresser  will  give  you 
Glover's  Mange  Medici  tie 
Treatments. 


They  Are  Believers  in 
Dreams 
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their  Fargos  and  Sedalias  and  Avenue  A's— 
but  they  didn't— because  they  saw  visions! 

Young  Andrea  Leeds  travelled  a  long 
road,  dreamed  long  dreams,  made  a  false 
start  before  she  came  into  her  heritage 
when  she  scored  so  sensationally  in  "Stage 
Door."  Back  of  that  triumph  is  a  vista  of 
bare  brown  hills  and  small  mining  towns 
and  a  burning  copper  sun,  and  about  as 
much  thought  of  ever  being  a  star  in  Hol- 
lywood as  you,  Mary,  wherever  you  are, 
may  think  now  of  becoming  an  inhabitant 
of  Alice's  Wonderland. 

Andrea,  olive-skinned,  dark-haired,  some- 
thing velvety  and  quiet  and  rich  in  her 
very  calibre,  said  to  me:  "I  was  born  in 
Butte,  Montana.  My  Dad  is  a  mining  en- 
gineer and  so  all,  or  most  all  of  my  child- 
hood was  spent  in  small  mining  towns, 
Butte;  Globe,  Arizona;  Cineguila  in  the 
Mexican  state  of  Durango.  I  went  to  grade 
school  in  Globe.  I  spent  part  of  my  high 
school  years  at  Long  Beach,  California;  I 
went,  later,  to  U.  C.  L.  A.  I  lived  in  an 
atmosphere,  at  home,  or  homes,  of  minor 
revolutions,  when  the  Yaquis  of  Mexico 
would  deliver  ultimatums  to  my  Dad  and 
members  of  the  mining  camp  of  Cineguila 
kept  in  practice,  daily,  with  rifles  and  tar- 
gets, sometimes  of  flesh  and  blood. 

"Rebel  raids  were  commonplaces,  bandits 
would  swoop  down  on  our  camp  and  de- 
mand all  of  our  provisions,  or  else  .  .  . 
and  I  dreamed  that  one  day  I  would  be- 
come a  writer  and  put  all  of  this  raw, 
crude  colour  into  words,  from  a  woman's 
viewpoint.  In  college  I  was  interested  in 
amateur  theatricals,  of  course.  But  I  never 
once  thought  of  becoming  an  actress  my- 
self. Other  girls  were  actresses,  stars,  but 
not  me.  I  knew  that  I  would  do  some- 
thing, have  a  career,  be,  preferably,  a 
writer.  I  am  an  only  child  and  so  I  have 
had  to  be  both  son  and  daughter  to  my 
parents.  And  my  Dad  had  always  told  me 
that  I  must  be  independent,  able  to  take 
care  of  myself,  no  matter  what  my  circum- 
stances. 

"In  college  I  was  asked  why  I  didn't  try 
for  the  movies,  so  I  tried  and  the  bell  didn't 
ring.  Then  we  made  an  amateur  movie 
photographed  with  a  16  millimeter  camera. 


GLOVER'S 


MANGE 
MEDICINE 


Lucille    Ball   gets    a    tip  on 
comedy  from  Guy  Kibbee,  the 
old  master. 


And  when  it  was  run  I  had,  suddenly,  offers 
from  studios,  from  Universal,  from  Repub- 
lic. Also,  Howard  Hawkes  had  heard  about 
me,  from  mutual  friends  and  from  scouts 
who  had  seen  the  college  movie.  And  he 
asked  me  to  make  a  test.  It  seemed  a  lark 
and  I  made  it.  And  then  Mr.  Hawks  told 
me  that  I  had  possibilities,  perhaps  great 
ones  and  that  he  would  like  me  for  a  part 
in  'Come  And  Get  It."  Even  then  I  didn't 
really  care,  didn't  'see.'  I  still  wanted  to 
write. 

"After  college  I  had  got  a  job  on  a  small 
local  sheet  and  made  $3.00  a  week  writing 
my  head  off.  It  did  occur  to  me  that  $3.00 
a  week  didn't  make  for  much  of  a  life. 
Then  I  played  in  'Come  And  Get  It'  and 
though  it  was  a  small  part  Mr.  Hawkes 
was  so  encouraging  to  me,  so  kind,  so  in- 
spiring, that  I  enjoyed  every  moment  of 
the  work,  felt  at  home  on  the  set,  in  the 
studio.  It  wasn't,  though,  until  after  that 
picture  was  previewed  that— well,  that  the 
vision  came  to  me.  I  went  home  from  see- 
ing the  picture.  I  remember  well  that  I 
was  sitting  in  front  of  my  dressing  table 
facing  myself  in  the  mirror.  And  as  I 
looked  at  myself  it  suddenly  came  to  me 
that  this  was  my  vocation,  my  Call.  I  had 
nearly  lost  my  way  but  thanks  to  Mr. 
Hawks'  interest  in  me,  Mr.  Goldwyn's  faith 
in  me,  thanks  to  the  fact  that  I  wasn't 
too  stubborn,  did  listen  to  the  voices,  even 
though  it  took  me  some  time  to  hear  what 
they  were  saying.  I  did  make  port.  I  found 
myself  saying  out  loud  'This  is  itl'  I  real- 
ized, in  that  flash,  that  I  was  not  yet 
capable  of  putting  my  thoughts,  my  emo- 
tions down  on  paper  but  that  I  could  satisfy 
my  need  for  self-expression  by  using  my 
face  as  the  instrument  for  my  thoughts 
and  emotions.  And  that  is  how  it  all  hap- 
pened. 

Jon  Hall  told  me,  "My  father  and  grand- 
father before  me  were  business  men.  I  was 
born  in  Tahiti  and  spent  much  of  my  boy- 
hood there.  I  had  intended  to  become  a 
diplomat,  possibly  a  lawyer.  And  to  that 
end  I  attended  the  University  of  Neuchatel, 
Switzerland,  later  transferring  to  the  Uni- 
versity at  Geneva,  still  later  attending  Bad- 
ingham  College  in  England.  Then  I  went 
back  to  Tahiti  to  sort  of  think  things  over. 
There  was  nothing  for  me  in  Tahiti,  noth- 
ing at  all.  And  while  I  was  there  I  read 
'Hurricane'  by  Charles  Nordhof  and  James 
Norman  Hall,  who  was  a  cousin  of  mine. 
And  as  I  read  the  book  I  kept  thinking: 
Terangi  will  be  a  terrific  screen  role  for 
somebody.  I  didn't,  then,  think  of  myself. 

"Joel  McCrea,  I  knew,  was  Goldwyn's 
first  choice  for  the  part,  and  McCrea  was 
an  established  player,  a  Goldwyn  contract 
star  besides.  Then,  one  day,  as  I  was  work- 
ing in  my  garden  a  man's  hand  came  over 
the  hedge  and,  literally,  pulled  me  over. 
It  was  the  hand  of  John  Ford  who  directed 
'The  Hurricane.'  We  had  been  next-door 
neighbors  for  months,  seeing  each  other 
every  day,  and  it  had  never  before  oc- 
curred tc  him  that  I  was  screen  calibre. 
Then,  he  told  me,  coming  home  on  the 
China  Clipper,  knowing  that  Goldwyn  had 
not  yet  found  Terangi  he  had  a  vision  .  .  . 
he  saw  my  face  before  him,  he  told  me, 
the  face  of  his  next-door  neighbor,  and  he 
thought  'There  is  Terangi!'  " 

Olivia  de  Havilland  said  "my  vision 
came  when  I  said  to  a  friend  of  mine,  up 
home  in  Saratoga,  California,  'if  you  don't 
think  I'm  going  to  play  one  night  in  the 
Hollywood  Bowl,  you're  crazy!'  I  heard  my- 
self saying  these  words  without  any  con- 
scious volition  of  my  own  .  .  .  they  just 
said  themselves  as  if  they  were  an  omen,  a 
prophesy,  spoken  by  someone  outside  my 
own  body.  For  they  were  fantastic  words, 
they  presupposed  a  fabulous  happening. 
I  was  going  to  understudy  Hermia  for 
Mr.  Reinhardt's  production  of  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  given  in  the  Hollywood 
Bowl.  I  had   about  as  much  chance  of 
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playing  Hermia,  me,  an  unknown,  an  ama- 
teur, a  scared-to-death  youngster  from  a 
small  town  as  an  unknown  youngster 
would  have  had  of  playing  one  of  the 
great  Bernhardt's  stage  roles.  But  I  played 
it.  I  played  it  .  .  .  because  Gloria  Stuart, 
cast  for  the  part,  was  held  over  in  a  screen 
production,  and  I  read  the  lines  and  I  got 
the  chance  and  here  I  am!  It  was  a  vision, 
a  premonition,  if  ever  there  was  one.  It  was 
a  voice,  not  my  own,  speaking  in  me,  and 
for  me.  I  know  it.  And  everything  followed 
that  .  .  .  my  contract  with  Warners,  every- 
thing I  have  done  or  ever  will  do  ...  " 

And  so,  it  can  be  done,  boys  and  girls, 
girls  and  boys  everywhere  ...  it  doesn't 
matter  who  you  are  or  where  you  are, 
what  you  look  like,  or  what  you  are 
doing  noiu,  if  you  have  vision  enough  to 
see  the  gauntlet  when  it  is  flung,  ears  at- 
tuned enough  to  hear  the  voices  when 
they  speak,  you  can  make  out  your  own 
ticket  for  your  own  destination,  whether  it 
be  Hollywood  or  the  high  Himalayas.  It 
can  be  done,  here  in  Hollywood,  because 
it  is  being  done,  every  week,  every  day  of 
the  week  .  .  .  Wayne  Morris,  Dorothy 
McNulty,  Ilona  Massey  (you'll  see  her  in 
Rosalie,  with  Eleanor  Powell  and  Nelson 
Eddy),  Hedy  La  Marr,  Francisca  Gaal,  all 
young,  all  newcomers,  all  beginning  .  .  . 

And  so  you  don't  have  to  spend  your 
lives,  obscure,  fretted,  stifled,  frustrated,  on 
farms,  in  small  towns,  in  small  jobs,  in 
sloughs  of  monotony  .  .  .  wherever  you 
may  be  and  don't  want  to  be,  whatever  you 
may  be  doing  and  don't  want  to  do  .  .  . 
you  don't  have  to  walk  all  the  days  of 
your  life  with  the  fire  in  your  hearts 
banked,  the  song  of  your  spirit  muted  .  .  . 
there  are  no  acknowledgeable  handicaps 
today  .  .  .  the  radio  makes  the  ears  to 
hear  and  the  screen  makes  the  eyes  to  see 
.  .  .  and  the  only  handicaps  are  those  of 
eyes  which  will  not  see  and  ears  which 
will  not  hear. 


Alluring,  Lustrous  Qa.|,|. 
DuBarry  (Simulated)  rCuilS 

Three-strand  indestructible  graduated 
necklace.  Reduced  to  $1  (formerly  $5). 
Matching-  three-strand  Bracelet  50 
cents.  Both  with  exquisite  handset 
Rhinestone  clasp.  Their  lustrous 
beauty  adds  a  soft  jrlow  to  your  skin! 
ON  APPROVAL:  Money  ba'ck  if  not 
delighted  after  five  days'  trial.  Order 
NOW!  Pay  postman  on  delivery,  cost 
plus  postage.  We  pay  postafre  if 
money  (currency  or  stamps)  accom- 
panies order.  Shipped  by  return  mail. 

DuBARRY  NOVELTY  COMPANY 
7  West  22nd  St..  Depl.  153.  New  Yorli  City 


MOVIE  STARS 

AUTOMATIC   HAIR  CURLER 


BEAUTIFUL  HAIR  .  .  .  IN  A 
JIFFY  . . .  WITH  ONE  CURIES 


SELF-OPENING 
BOB  PINS 


ON  SALE  AT  DIME  ft  DEPT;  STORES  EVERYWHERE 


•NEVER  A  HUNGRY  MOMENT* 


HOW  AMAZING  NEW  ' 
EXTERNAL  REDUCER 

MAKES  YOU  . 

LOSE  WAT  J 


SAFELY-  EASILY'QUICKLY  OrNoCost 


NOLIOUID.PIlLS.ORLAXATIVcSTOTAKE.NO 
DIET!  NG- NO  EXERCI5IN  G  -  LOSE  POUNDS  &1  NCHES| 

It  you're  too  fat,  not  due  to  gland 
trouble — it  dieting  is  a  hardship  and  you 
fear  drugs — just  eat  3  square  meals  daily 
and  rub  on  delightful  Dr.  Laun's  Stimu- 
lating and  Reducing  BALM.  Pay  noth- 
ing if  reducible  pounds  and  inches  of 
excess  fat  doesn't  melt  away  almost  like 
magic  from  neck,  double  chin,  arms, 
bust,  abdomen,  hips,  calves,  ankles  and 
feet.  You  are  the  judge.  If  the  first  10 
days  treatment  doesn't  show  the  way  to  lose  bulky 
weight,  regain  slender,  fashionable  youthful  curves,  gain  in 
health  and  vigor,  without  one  minute's  discomfort, 
return  the  empty  treatment  for  full  refund.  Reducing  is 
up  to  you! 

SEND  NO  MONEY-TEST  AT  OUR  RISK 

Write  today  for  the  10-day  treatment  of  Dr. 
Laun's  Reducing  and  Stimulating  BALM.  De- 
posit SI. 00  plus  postage  with  postman  when 
it  arrives.  Money  refund  GUARANTEED  on 
return  of  empty  treatment  if  you're  not  de- 
lighted with  results  in  10  days.  Send  remittance 
with  order  and  we  pay  postage.  Don't  delay. 
Test  this  new  easy  way  to  reduce  at  our  risk. 
Dr.  Latin  Sales  Co.,  Dep.  2-SC,  360  N.  Michigan,  Chicago,  III. 
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Does  Publicity  Hurt 
the  Stars 
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procedure  of  the  build-up  was  reversed.  He 
had  one  (1)  suit  o[  clothes,  made  espe- 
cially for  the  trip.  His  dinner  jacket  wasn't 
even  his.  It  was  borrowed  from  the  studio 
wardrobe.  There  was  no  talk  of  his  fatal 
attraction  for  women— no  talk  of  romances. 

Actually  he  was  introduced  as  just  what 
he  happens  to  be— an  aspiring  young  actor, 
who  has  had  a  large  success  in  his  first 
important  role.  A  typical  American  boy, 
making  his  living  in  the  movies  rather  than 
in  a  garage  or  an  office,  he  appeared  as 
that,  under  true  colors  and  the  wolves 
never  had  a  chance  to  leap  at  him.  He  may 
not  have  been  mobbed,  but  Mr.  Goldwyn 
knows  the  danger  of  glamour  as  well  as  its 
intoxication  and  he  was  taking  no  chances 
with  his  new  found  star. 

Think  of  what  a  struggle  James  Cagney 
has  had  and  is  having  to  live  down  the 
super  build-up  he  was  given  and  pursue 
his  career  as  he  sees  right.  It  happened  that 
he  was  on  hand  when  the  gangster  film 
cycle  started.  He  became  the  arch-type  of 
the  tough  guy,  the  killer,  the  callous  gang- 
ster. As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  an  extremely 
versatile  and  accomplished  actor  and  he 
got  annoyed  at  having  to  play  one  public 
enemy  alter  another. 

You  know  the  rest  of  the  story.  He  has 
broken  with  gangster  roles.  He  is  trying 
to  make  himself  the  rounded  screen  actor 
best  represented  perhaps  by  Paul  Muni.  I 
have  great  faith  in  his  talents  and  I  think 
he'll  succeed,  but  he  has  certainly  found 
out  what  it  is  like  to  be  snapped  at  by  the 
wolves. 

When  Marlene  Dietrich  came  to  Holly- 
wood, she  had  no  idea  what  price  she 
would  be  asked  to  pay  for  stardom.  Accus- 
tomed to  the  leisurely  publicity  of  Europe, 
she  resented  being  questioned  about  her 
private  life.  Not  only  has  she  had  unkind 
and  vicious  things  said  about  her,  but  she 
has  been  genuinely  terrified  about  the 
safety  of  her  daughter  at  times.  She  has 
made  more  than  one  false  step,  but  she 
has  paid  for  all  of  them. 

In  the  same  way  Katharine  Hepburn  has 
slowly  learned  that  fame  is  only  pleasant 
when  you're  knocking  them  in  the  aisles,  as 
the  theatrical  saying  goes.  After  "Little 
Women"  she  could  wear  any  clothes  she 
wanted  to,  sit  on  any  curbstone  she  fancied 
or  ignore  some  of  the  fantastic  tales  sent 
out  about  her.  There  came  a  time,  though, 
when  she  must  have  felt  almost  completely 
alone  in  a  hostile  world.  I,  for  one,  am  glad 
that  her  great  performance  in  "Stage  Door" 
will  deliver  her  from  the  hecklers. 

The  stars  who  have  succeeded  must  move 
warily,  but  the  really  tragic  cases  are  the 
aspirants  who  have  been  led  to  the  slaugh- 
ter before  they  had  a  chance  to  prove  their 
worth.  You  may  remember  the  tremendous 
publicity  campaign  Lil  Dagova  had,  but 
you  don't  see  her  name  in  bright  lights. 
Patricia  Walthall,  daughter  of  Henry  B. 
Walthall,  was  sold  to  the  public  as  a  great 
new  actress  for  six  months  and  appeared  in 
two  Westerns.  Doris  Weston,  hailed  as  a 
great  new  singer  for  "Singing  Marine," 
landed  in  "Submarine  D-i"  in  a  minor  role. 
Vicki  Lester  has  been  given  an  enormous 
build-up  by  a  studio  which  has  failed  to 
renew  her  contract. 

You  know  as  well  as  I  do  what  hap- 
pened to  such  far  from  unknowns  as 
Tallulah  Bankhead,  Evelyn  Laye,  Lillian 
Harvey,  Tala  Birrel  or  Jimmy  Savo  in  Hol- 
lywood. The  trumpets  blew  loud  and  long 
for  each  of  them,  but  their  stay  in  the 
Hollywood  arena  was  short  and  unhappy. 


Excite  men's  admiration 
this  neiv,  easy  way 

9  To  give  your  hair  sparkling  sheen,  lustrous  high- 
lights, and  the  clean,  soft,  feminine  look  that  en- 
•  chant  a  man,  simply  use  Admiracion,  the  different 
Oil  Shampoo.  Try  it  just  once.  See  how  gloriously 
it  lathers,  how  quickly  it  takes  away  all  dirt,  dan- 
druff and  dulling  filin —  how  easily  it  rinses  away  in 
clear  water — how  it  leaves  your  hair — radiantly 
clean,  velvety  soft,  wonderfully  manageable,  allur- 
ingly beautiful!  And  remember,  Admiracion  does 
not  dry  nor  age  your  hair.  It's  the  new  OIL  shampoo 
that  leaves  your  hair  younger  and  lovelier.  At  any 
drug,  department  or  10^  store. 

Should  you  prefer  an  oil  shampoo  that 
makes  no  lather,  ask  for  Admiracion 
Olive  Oil  Shampoo  in  the  RED  package 


In  new  GREEN  package  J 

HDmiRRCIO 

FOAMY  OIL  SHAMPOO 
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ORIGINAL 
POEMS.  SONGS 


For  Immediate  Consideration  ....  Send  Poems  to 
COLUMBIAN  MUSIC  PUBLISHERS  LTD.,  Depl.  13,  Toronto,  Can. 


Brush  Away 

GRAY 
HAIR 

AND  LOOK.  10 
YEARS  YOUNGER 


A! 


T  HOME,  without  risk, 
•  you  can  tint  thosestreaks 
of  gray  to  lustrous  shades  of 
blonde,  brown  or  black.  A 
email  brush  and  BROWN- 
ATONE  does  it.  Prove  it; 
by  applying  the  tint  to  a 
lock  of  your  own  hair. 

Used  and  approved  —  for 
over  twenty-five  years  by 
thousands  of  women. 
BROWN  ATONE  is  safe. 
Guaranteed  harmless  for 
tinting  gray  hair.  Active 
coloring  agent  is  purely 
wf  vegetable.  Cannot  affect 
waving  of  hair.  Is  economical  and  lasting — will  not  wash 
out.  Simply  retouch  as  the  new  gray  appears.  With  amaz- 
ing speed  BROWN  ATONE  imparts  rich,  beautiful  color 
of  natural  appearance.  Just  brush  or  comb  it  in. 

BROWNATONE  is  only  50c — at  all  drug  and  toilet 
counters — always  on  a  money-back  guarantee,  or — 

 SEND  FOR  TEST  BOTTLE  

The  Kenton  Pharmacal  Co. 

385  Brownatone  Bldg.,  Covington,  Kentucky 
Please  send  me  Test  Bottle  of  BROWNATONE  and 
interesting  booklet.  Enclosed  is  a  3c  stamp  to  cover, 
partly,  cost  of  packing  and  mailing. 
Check  shade  wanted: 

□  Blonde  to  Medium  Brown    □  Dark  Brown  to  Black 

Name  

Address   

City..  --   State  

—— — —  Print  Your  Name  and  Address  — — — — 


Silver  Screen 
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BUT 
ISN'T  ALL 
MASCARA 

JUST  ALIKE? 

NO/.  •  .  ML*** 

WINX  is 

DIFFERENT! 

FINER  TEXTURE 
...LOOKS  MORE 
NATURAL..  KEEPS 
YOUR  LASHES 
SOFT  AND  SILKY! 


For  more  beautiful  eyes,  be  sure  to 
get  WINX  —  mascara,  eye  shadow 
and  eyebrow  pencil.  Look  for  the 
GREEN  PACKAGES. 

Approved  by  Good  Housekeeping  Bureau. 
Af  all  drug,  department  and  1  0 ?f  stores. 


ID  I  N  X 

the.  T'isusi  <2tudcti/ 

MA  S  C  A  R  A 


SONG  POEMS  WANTED 

TO  BE  SET  TO  MUSIC 

Free   Examination.  Send   Your   Poems  To 

J.  CHAS.  McNEIL 

BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC 
4153-V  South  Van  Ness         Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


BIG 

CHRIS 


For  those  so  popular  hairdresses  that  call  for 
BIG  curls,  we  offer  you  a  new  Hollywood 
Rapid  Dry  Curler  with  which, at  home,  you  can 
fashion  coiffures  that  are  the  vogue.  The  new 
Hollywood  Giant...?)  inches  long  and  V2  inch 
wide . . .  makes  large  curls,  either  soft  or  tight, 
that  roll  over  or  under.  *  Holly- 
wood Curlers  lead  in  popularity 
because  they  dry  more  quickly  and 
form  better,  more  lasting  curls. 
They  don't  cramp  or  pull  .  .  .  and 
slip  off  easily  without  spoiling  the 
curl.  *  The  new  Giants  are  5(  each. 
Other  Hollywood  Curlers  are  3  for 
10(?.  Try  "the  Curlers  Used  by  the 
Stars"  tonight!  Insist  on  original 

HOLLViU  SJOD  G5JRLERS 

AT  NOTION  COUNTERS  AND  5c  AND  10c  STORES 
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Fireworks  Behind  trie 
Scenes 

[Continued  from  page  17] 

anxious  to  get  away  from  tough  guy  roles, 
tried  to  become  a  hoofer  in  "Something  to 
Sing  About."  It  flopped.  Robert  Mont- 
gomery, cocktail-shaking  smarty  of  films, 
rebelled  and  asked  to  be  assigned  to  "Night 
Must  Fall."  It  flopped.  Myrna  Loy  and 
Clark  Gable  essayed  "Parnell."  It  flopped. 
In  each  instance,  the  performers  fought  to 
get  these  roles,  and,  in  each  instance,  the 
performer  gave  a  good  performance,  but 
what  they  forgot  was  that  moving  picture 
fans  only  want  their  favorites  in  the  roles 
to  which  they've  become  accustomed.  In 
fighting  for  parts,  the  players  forget  the 
FANS  and  the  box-office,  which  can't  be 
forgotten. 

Andrea  Leeds,  who  scored  so  solidly  in 
"Stage  Door"  is  that  rarest  of  performers. 
She  had  set  her  heart  on  getting  that  role. 
Bill  Grady,  then  at  RKO,  agreed  with  her 
that  she  could  play  it  to  the  hilt.  For  a 
month,  the  battle  went  on,  but  she  got  it, 
and  spurted  to  fame  on  the  strength  of  it. 
She  is  the  exception  to  the  rule,  however. 

Much  has  been  written  about  Bette 
Davis  and  the  fight  she  made  to  get  the 
feminine  lead  in  "Of  Human  Bondage." 
I  asked  her  about  it,  and  she  told  me  the 
stories  were  not  so.  "They  didn't  even  let 
me  look  at  the  daily  rushes  on  the  pic- 
ture," she  pointed' out.  "They  knew  that  if 
I  saw  myself,  I  would  have  quit,  or  at 
least  insisted  on  having  the  part  toned 
down  so  that  it  would  be  more  sympa- 
thetic." 

So  the  next  time  you  read  that  a  star  is 
fighting  a  studio  because  they've  given 
somebody  else  a  role  which  he  or  she 
craved,  don't  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  star  is  being  discriminated  against. 
More  likely  than  not,  the  star  wants  some- 
thing which  will  ruin  him  at  the  box-office. 
I  didn't  particularly  care  for  Claudette 
Colbert's  characterization  in  "Tovarich,"  as 
compared  to  that  of  Marta  Abba  on-  the 
Broadway  stage,  but  I'm  certain  that  Miss 
Colbert  played  it  more  believably  than  Kay 
Francis  could  have  played  it. 

But  this  bitter,  warfare,  waged  out  here 
in  Hollywood  twenty-four  hours  a  day, 
behind  the  scenes,  results  in  some  of  the 
grandest  yarns  that  you  come  across— and 
also  results  in  some  of  the  most  unrelenting 
feuds. 


Pictures  On  The  Fire 

[Continued  from  page  13] 
and    a    confession    that    amazes  them. 

At  M-G-M 

J— [ERE  we  have  two  pictures— "Love  Is 
*  A  Headache"  starring  Gladys  George 
(a  comedy  at  last,  thank  heaven)  with  Vir- 
ginia Weidler  and  Mickey  Rooney  featured, 
and  "Madelon"  with  Maureen  O'Sullivan, 
Wallace  Beery  and  Jessie  Ralph  and  James 
Stewart  (again).  Jimmies  going  to  have 
another  breakdown  if  they  keep  working 
him  this  way. 

Jimmie  is  Wally's  son  and  is  in  love  with 
Maureen,  who  is  Jessie's  daughter.  Jessie 
and  Wally  don't  like  each  other  and  I  don't 
blame  either  one  of  them.  Particularly  I 
don't  blame  Jessie.  Come  to  think  of  it,  I 
guess  I'm  just  in  a  nasty  mood  today  so 
I'll  make  a  wholesale  apology  to  everyone 
and  say  it's  the  dyspepsia  I've  carried  over 
fiom  New  Year's.  Jimmie  has  just  walked 
out  on  Maureen  (and  you  see,  Miss  O'Sul- 
livan, if  I  was  really  as  disagreeable  as  you 
always  try  to  make  out  I  am,  I'd  say  I 
didn't  blame  him,  either,  but  as  it  is  and 

Silver  Screen 


When  Alice  Faye  comes  home 
to  New  York,  she  waves  to 
please   her    old    friends  the 
news  shooters. 

because  I  love  practically  everyone  except 
Dietrich,  Beery  and  Hepburn,  I'll  just  say 
I  think  he's  a  fool).  Jimmy  prefers  the 
wide  open  spaces  (No,  that's  Gable).  Jimmie 
prefers  the  sea  to  Maureen  and  she  swoons 
when  she  realizes  it. 

Neither  of  the  parents  realizes  he's  gone 
and  while  they're  arguing  over  whether 
Jimmie  or  Maureen  is  luckier,  Maureen, 
looking  wan  and  drawn  (at  least  Maureen 
and  the  make-up  man  hope  she  does)  ap- 
pears in  the  doorway  and  breaks  the  news 
to  mother.  Beery  is  crushed  because  Jimmie 
didn't  say  "goodbye,"  Jessie  is  frustrated 
and  Maureen— well,  what  that  girl  has  gone 
through  would  melt  a  heart  of  stone.  AH 
she  has  to  look  back  on  is  four  months  in 
Europe  when  she  had  Robert  Taylor 
making  love  to  her  instead  of  Jimmie. 

In  the  other  picture,  Miss  George  (who 
has  put  Madame  X  completely  behind  her) 
isn't  working.  She  has  adopted  two  kids, 
she  is  a  famous  actress  (just  like  Irene 
Dunne  in  the  Joy  of  Loving)  and  she  is 
trying  so  hard  to  make  the  two  who  have 
never  had  anything— not  even  a  turtle  neck 
sweater  such  as  Roy  Barnard  wears  to 
dinner  parties— happy.  And  they,  in  turn, 
are  trying  to  malce  her  happy  by  attempt- 
ing to  catch  a  fly  that  has  got  into  her 
bedroom.  They  wreck  the  joint  but  they 
catch  the  fly  and  the  plot  moves  on. 

20th  Century-Fox 
'THIS  is  my  last  stop  of  the  month.  Claire 
*  Trevor  and  Michael  Whalen  are  per- 
forming in  "Six  Girls,"  the  others  beside 
Claire  being  Phyllis  Brooks  (who  isn't  the 
greatest  actress  in  the  world  but  I've  been 
told  she  doesn't  like  Hepburn  so  that  makes 
her  OK  with  me),  Jayne  Regan,  Dixie  Dun- 
bar and  two  others  whom  I  can't  recall. 
Phyllis  is  engaged  to  Mike,  who  is  a  wealthy 
society  gent  from  Back  Bay  Boston  (if  only 
once  somebody  high  up  in  the  social  world 
could  come  from  Newport  or  Memphis  or 
Denver  or  even  Brookline,  Mass.,  what  a  re- 
lief it  would  be!)  and  before  they're  even 
married  she's  chiseling.  Her  picture  gets  in 
the  paper  with  the  chiseler  and  Claire  gen- 
erously tries  to  shield  her  by  pretending 
it  was  all  her  fault  and  that  the  man  was 
really  out  with  her.  It's  a  nice  scene,  well 
done,  well  directed  by  Mr.  Norman  Foster, 
who  ought  to  have  his  wife  in  his  pictures 
because  there  is  a  looker  of  Hollywood— 
and  I  watch  with  interest. 

But  the  real  kick  comes  when  the  scene 
is  finished  and  the  girls  spy  my  companion. 
My  companion  (who  shall  be  nameless  be- 
cause I'm  not  a  thorough-going  cad,  al- 
though I  will  be  if  Miss  O'Sullivan  goads 
me  much  more)  goes  around  collecting 
gossip  and  romances  for  the  magazines, 
newspapers  and  radio  commentators.  So,  no 
sooner  do  Claire  and  Phyllis  spy  her  than 
they  descend  on  her  and  without  even  say- 


W  &  20? 
Boxes 


SITROUX 


AT 
YOUR 

SewcL 
\Ocent 
STORE! 


Stars  of  stage  and  screen  pre- 
fer Sitroux  Tissues  (pro- 
nounced "Sit-true.")  So  soft, 
yet  so  much  stronger,  they 
hold  together!  Care  for  YOUR 
complexion  with  Sitroux  Tis- 
sues. Get  a  box  today ! 


SONG  POEM  WRITERS 


Write  tor  free  hook.  50-.5U  plan.  Splendid  Opportunity 
INDIANA  SONG  BUREAU,  Dept.  N.,  Salem,  Indiana 


PSORIASIS 

Don't  suffer  needlessly  from  this  obstinate,  repulsive  scaly 
skin  disease,  Psoriasis  which  you  may  believe  to  be 
ECZEMA.  Use  PSORA-DERMA,  the  new  guaranteed  treat- 
ment. Regardless  of  how  bad  your  case  is,  or  how  dis- 
couraged you  may  be  after  trying  other  preparations 
without  success  its  results  will  astonish  you.  PSORA- 
DERMA  is  a  scientific  development,  perfected  by  a  pharma- 
cist after  many  years  of  research  work.  It  is  guaranteed  to 
give  you  relief  in  two  weeks  or  we  will  return  your  money 
promptly.  You  risk  nothing.  Mail  25c  for  liberal  trial  size 
immediately.  Try  it  and  you'll  bless  the  day  you  read  this 
advertisement.   Don't  wait,   write  at  once. 

UNION   LABORATORIES,   Dept.  S-3,    Box  115. 
Linwqod_Station,  Detroit.  Michigan 

(IKtfene  IKeaire 

(44th  Yr.)  Stage.  Talkie.  Radio.  GRADUATES:  Lee  Tracy,  Fred 
Astaire,  Una  Merkel,  Zita  Johann,  etc.  Drama,  Dance,  Musical  Comedy. 
Teaching,  Directing,  Personal  Development.  Slock  Theatre  Training 
(Appearances).  For  Catalog,  write  Sec'y  LAND,  66  W.  85  St.,  N.  Y. 

1938  Government  lobs 

Start  $1260  to  $2100  a  Year 

MEN— WOMEN.  Many  1938 
appointments  expected.  Write 
immediately  for  free  32-page 
book,  with  list  of  many  posi- 
tions and  particulars  telling 
how  to  qualify  for  them. 
FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE 
Dept.  M266  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A  New  Skin! 


Read  This 
Free  Offer! 


IN  3  DAYS 


— and  learn  that  what  was  considered  impossible  before — 
the  removal  of  pimples,  blackheads,  freckles,  tan.  oily 
skin,  large  pores,  wrinkles  and  other  defects  in  the  outer 
skin — can  now  be  done  quickly  and  economically  at  home 
in  three  days'  time,  as  stated  by  legions  of  men  and 
women,  young  2nd  old. 

It  is  explained  in  a  new  free  treatise  called  "BEAU- 
TIFUL NEW  SKIN  IN  3  DAYS"  which  is  being 
mailed  absolutely  free  to  readers  of  this  paper.  So  worry 
no  more  over  your  humiliating  skin  and  complexion  or 
signs  of  aging  if  your  skin  is  blemished,  soiled  and 
worn.  Simply  send  your  name  and  address  to  MARVO 
BEAUTY  LABORATORIES.  Dept.  Z-63,  No.  1700 
Broadway,  New  York.  N.  Y.,  and  you  will  receive  this 
new  treatise  by  return  mail  in  plain  wrapper,  postpaid  and 
absolutely  free.  If  pleased,  tell  your  friends  they  can 
do  It  also. 


ing  "Howdy,  stranger"  to  me  they  begin 
working  on  my  companion. 

"Who  were  you  out  with  last  night?" 
Claire  begins. 

"How  long  have  you  known  him?" 
Phyllis  asks. 

"Is  it  serious?"  Claire  interrupts. 

"Are  you  engaged?"  Phyllis  bails. 

"Does  his  mother  like  you?"  Claire  in- 
terjects. 

"Did  you  have  any  scraps  in  public?" 
Phyllis  goes  on. 

The  poor  girl  looks  at  me  helplessly 
and  I'd  like  to  give  her  a  lift  but  maybe 
I  am  a  cad  after  all.  I  just  say,  "Did  he 
give  you  a  ring?  Because  if  he  didn't  his 
intentions  aren't  honorable  and—" 

"I  hope  the  TWA  flies  you  to  Patagonia 
and  forgets  to  bring  you  back,"  my  com- 
panion snaps  at  me,  grabbing  me  by  the 
hand  and  dragging  me  to  the  next  set, 
which  is  "The  Baroness  and  The  Butler." 
Mr.  William  Powell  is  the  butler  and  Anna- 
bella  (Twentieth  Century  would  have  got 
much  more  publicity  for  her  if  they  had 
changed  her  name  to  Tousa  bella,  bella, 
bella,  bella  while  this  song  is  going  strong) 
is  the  Baroness.  Annabella's  father  is  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  Mr.  P. 
has  just  been  elected  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  is  making  a  very  long-winded 
speech  over  the  radio  in  Annabella's  home 
and  he  certainly  is  not  pulling  his  punches 
in  telling  how  Annabella's  father,  Mr. 
Henry  Stephenson,  has  mismanaged  things. 
Annabella  is  furious,  her  mother,  Helen 
Westley,  is  furious  and  so  is  her  fiance, 
Joseph  Schildkraut.  But  her  father,  Mr. 
Stephenson,  is  only  worried  over  the  pros- 
pect of  losing  a  good  butler.  Mr.  Walter 
Lang,  who  is  directing  the  picture,  is  wor- 
ried for  fear  Mr.  Powell  will  muff  the 
speech  (which  is  horribly  long)  and  neces- 
sitate more  takes,  thereby  throwing  him 
behind  schedule,  and  Mr.  Powell  is  wor- 
ried at  the  sight  of  visitors  on  the  set. 

We  repair  to  another  stage  where  Jane 
Withers,  Rochelle  Hudson,  Robert  Wilcox, 
Steffi  Duna  and  Borrah  Minnevitch  are 
making  "Gypsy."  Rochelle  is  one  of  the  real 
beauties  of  the  screen  and  I  wish  I  could 
have  seen  her  yesterday.  She  has  on  what 
must  have  been  a  beautiful  pink  evening 
dress  but  between  yesterday  and  today  she 
has  been  in  an  auto  wreck,  the  dress  is 
torn,  her  hair  is  disshevelled  and  her  face 
is  streaked  with  dirt.  Jane  and  Wilcox  and 
the  gypsies  have  just  found  her  and  the 
cops  are  coming. 

But  before  I  can  find  out  what  happens 
the  director,  Mr.  Lucky  Humberstone,  calls 
"Cut!"  because  it  is  10:30  and  Jane  is 
supposed  to  be  at  a  party  given  for  all  the 
children  on  this  lot.  So  Jane  betakes  her- 
self to  the  party,  Rochelle  betakes  herself 
to  her  dressing  room  and  I  betake  myself 
to  the  TWA  airport. 


Rochelle  Hudson  and  Robert 
Wilcox  in  a  picture  well 
suited  to  Rochelle's  dark 
beauty.  Scene  from  "Gypsy." 


Sallow  complexions  and  pimply 
skins  are  often  not  a  matter  for  cos- 
metics. For  most  skin  blemishes  are 
aggravated  by  constipation. 

Constipation  can  be  a  serious 
handicap.  It  can  cause  mental  dull- 
ness, early  fatigue,  headaches,  sleep- 
lessness, loss  of  appetite. 

Keep  regular.  If  more  than  a  day 
goes  by,  use  Dr.  Edwards'  Olive 
Tablets.  This  famous  laxative  is  the 
choice  of  millions.  It  does  not  shock 
the  intestinal  system.  And  it  stimu- 
lates the  secretion  of  bile  without  the 
discomfort of drastic or irritating  drugs. 
Get  Dr.  Edwards'  Olive  Tablets  at 
your  druggist,  15j5,  30^  and  60f<. 


flRAY  HAIR/ 


J  he  Best  Remedy 
is  Made  at  Home 


VOU  can  now  make  at  home 
-*•  a  better  gray  hair  remeds 
than  you  can  buy,  by  following 
this  simple  recipe :  To  half  pint 
of  water  add  one  ounce  bay 
rum,  a  small  box  of  Barbo 
Compound  and  one  -  fourth 
ounce  of  glycerine.  Any  drug- 
gist can  put  this  up  or  you  can  mix  it  yourself  at 
very  little  cost.  Apply  to  the  hair  twice  a  week 
until  the  desired  shade  is  obtained.  Barbo  imparts 
color  to  streaked,  faded  or  gray  hair,  makes  it  soft 
and  glossy  and  takes  years  off  your  looks.  It  will 
not  color  the  scalp,  is  not  sticky  or  greasy  and  does 
not  rub  off.  Do  not  be  handicapped  by  gray  hair 
when  it  is  so  easy  to  get  rid  of  it  in  your  own  home. 


Personal  to  Fat  Girls!  -  Now  you  can  sum 

down  your  face  and  figure  without  strict  dieting 
or  back-breaking  exercises.  Just  eat  sensibly  and 
take  4  Marmola  Prescription  Tablets  a  day  until 
you  have  lost  enough  fat  —  then  stop. 

Marmola  Prescription  Tablets  contain  the  same 
element  prescribed  by  most  doctors  in  treating 
their  fat  patients.  Millions  of  people  are  using 
them  with  success.  Don't  let  others  think  you 
have  no  spunk  and  that  your  will-power  is  as 
flabby  as  your  flesh.  Start  with  Marmola  today 
and  win  the  slender  lovely  figure  rightfully  youra. 
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A  Movie  Fan's  Crossword  Puzzle 

By  Charlotte  Herbert 


GRACIE    ALLEN    wants    to   know  if 
"Gone  With  the  Wind"  will  be  a 
sequel  to  "The  Hurricane." 
« — »<$>. — . 

]OAN  BLONDELL'S  small  son,  Normie, 
age  three  and  a  half  years,  has  been 
begging  for  some  luggage  like  Daddy  Dick's, 
so  with  an  afternoon  off  from  the  studio 
Joan  dashed  into  town  and  bought  Normie 
a  small  bag  equipped  with  a  flash  light, 
two  safety  pins,  and  a  tooth  brush.  Normie 
was  delighted,  but  there  was  no  peace  in 
the  Blondell-Powell  home  until  Normie 
could  take  a  trip  on  a  train  so  he  could 
use  his  luggage.  So  Joan  and  Dick  took 
Normie  down  to  the  station,  bought  tickets 
to  Santa  Barbara,  and  took  their  young 
son  for  his  first  train  trip.  Hardly  were  they 
seated  in  the  Pullman  before  Normie  had 
his  bag  open  and  was  on  his  way  to  the 
men's  dressing  room  to  brush  his  teeth.  He 
wanted  people  to  think  he  was  an  old-timer 
at  this  traveling  business. 

a  «<§>.i  a 

jEANETTE  MacDONALD  is  superstitious 
and  won't  give  out  interviews  on  love 
and  marriage.  She  also  refuses  to  remove 
her  wedding  ring  and  when  she  is  working 
in  a  picture  she  wears  a  strip  of  flesh 
colored  tape  over  it. 

■ — — « 

TOURING  a  recent  vacation  in  the  East 
Rosalind  Russell  was  acclaimed  by  the 
New  York  designers  as  the  best  dressed 
Hollywood  woman  of  the  year.  Of  course 
she  had  to  do  a  lot  of  shopping  to  live  up 
to  her  title.  Among  the  interesting  items 
she  brought  back  with  her  is  a  pair  of 
green  jersey  shoes,  made  dressmaker  fashion 
and  stitched  entirely  by  hand.  She  wears 
them  with  a  silk  jersey  ensemble— and 
Hollywood  drools  with  envy. 

(^-jARY  COOPER  certainly  "does  some- 
v>-^  thing"  to  feminine  fandom.  But  it 
may  be  revealed  in  utter  confidence  that 
sitting  on  Gary's  lap  can  be  a  tiresome  pro- 
cedure. Have  it  on  the  word  of  Claudette 
Colbert,  who  should  know.  For  one  scene  in 
"Bluebeard's  Eighth  Wife"  Claudette  spent 
eight  hours  perched  on  Gary's  knees.  She 
found  them  a  trifle  too  sharp  for  solid 
comfort. 

'THEY  are  telling  the  story  around  town 
about  the  eager  young  writer  who 
bumped  into  Marlene  Dietrich  one  day  on 
the  Paramount  lot  when  she  was  under  con- 
tract there.  "Oh,  Miss  Dietrich,"  he  said, 
"could  you  come  into  my  office  and  let 
me  read  you  the  new  script  we  have  for 
your  next  picture.  It's  far  more  exciting 
than  the  play.  Why  when  you  come  on  the 
screen  it  is  like  the  bursting  of  a  bomb- 
shell. .  .  ." 

"Naturally,"  said  Marlene,  and  walked 
away. 

pVER  since  Clark  Gable  won  the  popu- 
larity  poll  of  a  New  York  newspaper 
recently,  and  was  actually  crowned  with  a 
crown  by  the  paper's  western  correspondent 
Spencer  Tracy  goes  to  great  trouble  to  call 
Gable  "King."  Working  in  the  same  pic- 
ture with  Spencer  and  Clark,  "Test  Pilot," 
is  Myrna  Loy  who  was  crowned  "Queen" 
the  same  time  that  Clark  was  crowned.  "It's 
very  difficult,"  said  Spencer  winking  furi- 
ously, "to  have  to  work  with  so  much 
royalty.  But  when  they  start  ritzing  me  I 
always  say,  'What  have  you  two  got  that  I 
haven't  got?  Ha,  you've  got  Parnell.'  That 
withers  them."  "Parnell,"  dear  readers,  is 
one  of  the  colossal  flops  of  the  year,  and  a 
very  sore  point  with  both  Gable  and  Loy, 
who  starred  in  it. 


ACROSS 
1.  Villain  in  "The  Buccaneer" 
4.  Sea  Captain  in  "Ebb  Tide" 
9.  Ronnie  Bowers  in  "Hollywood  Hotel" 

12.  Direction  of  compass  (abbr.) 

13.  Past 

14.  Partake  of  food 

15.  River  (Sp.) 

16.  Regarding 

17.  A  cog-wheel 

18.  District  Attorney  (abbr.) 

20.  Liquid  Measure  (abbr.) 

21.  Mountains  in  Russia 

22.  Type  measure 

23.  Loiters 

25.  Branch  of  a  deer's  antler 

27.  "Man-Proof"  is  her  latest  picture  (initials) 

28.  Nothing  but 

29.  Wooden  pin 

31.  Feminine  first  name 

33.  The  taxi  driver  in  "100  Men  and  a  Girl" 

34.  Kingdom 

36.  In  "Romance  in  the  Dark" 

37.  An  English  actor 
39.  To  bar 

41.  Terminate 

42.  Falsehood 

43.  Took  precedence 

45.  Open  (poet.) 

46.  Julien  Stevens  in  "Dangerously  Yours" 
49.  Dry 

52.  Luise  Rainer's  devoted  husband  in  "The  Big  City" 
55.  With  Irene  Dunne  in  "The  Awful  Truth" 
58.  Wanderer 

61.  In  "Hitting  a  New  High" 

63.  Greek  letter  of  the  alphabet 

64.  In  "The  Great  Garrick" 

65.  A  word  sacred  to  the  Brahmins 

66.  Single  individual  or  object 

67.  Unit  of  energy 

68.  Day  of  the  week  (abbr.) 

69.  The  (Fr.) 

10.  Change  direction 

72.  Ordnance  Department  (abbr.) 

74.  British  India  (abbr.) 

75.  Let  it  stand  (pr. ) 

77.  Before 

78.  Star  of  "Porria  on  Trial" 

82.  Self 

83.  The  mad  pearl  trader  in  "Ebb  Tide" 

84.  The  murderer  in  "Dinner  at  the  Ritz" 

85.  "Hawaii  Calls"  is  his  latest  picture 

DOWN 

1.  The  defendant  in  "Portia  on  Trial" 

2.  Acute 

3.  Famous  for  her  beautiful  legs 

4.  Lovely  newcomer  in  "Merry-Go-Round  of  1938" 

5.  Myself 

6.  Comedian  in  "Fight  for  your  Lady" 

7.  Army  officer  (abbr.) 

8.  The  only  woman  director  of  films 

9.  With  Grace  Moore  in  "I'll  Take  Romance" 

10.  Pack  tigiitly 

1 1 .  A  comedienne 


19.  Comparable  to 

20.  Bone 
24.  Chests 

26.  On  the  sheltered  side 

28.  Term  used  in  pinochle 

29.  Remove  outer  covering 

30.  Viennese  actress  in  "The  Buccaneer" 

32.  Contralto 

33.  Star  of  "The  Hurricane" 

35.  Utensil  for  washing  floors 

36.  One  of  the  great  composers 

37.  Famous  crooner 

38.  Tidy 

40.  Rich  Indian  in  "Life  Begins  in  College" 
42.  Southern  state  (abbr.) 
44.  Physician  (abbr.) 

46.  Performer 

47.  Husband  of  Bebe  Daniels 

48.  The  rich  girl  in  "Artists  and  Models" 

50.  Within 

51.  In  "Thrill  of  a  Lifetime" 

53.  In  "Happy  Landing" 

54.  Suffix 

56.  Wild  (Scot.) 

57.  Find  fault  continually 

59.  Measure  of  distance  (abbr.) 

60.  Affirm 

62.  Gaseous  element 
64.  Mohammedan  prince 
71.  Elongated  fish 

73.  Eastern  state  (abbr.) 

74.  Public  conveyance 
76.  Golf  mound 

78.  Into 

79.  Day  of  the  week  (abbr.) 

80.  A  character  actor  (initials) 

81.  Tiberius  (abbr.) 


Answer  To  Last  Month's  Puzzle 


IH0OOI3HE3S  aOHHHIZlHH 

eiibhhhhh  m  ctwwwhhh 
ma  HHQ  dhh  aau  ho 

H  HHIII  BHfflfflH  SOD  H 

□rana  a  qhh  h  hejhei 

HHEl  HMSm  HMD 

H  E3HH  G3HB  0HS  B 
HBHDB  HH0HH  □□[§□9 
□HDIflS  D  H  H  BHBG30 
BOH  HQB       HHH  E3HB 

0H  hush  bbgh  ssra  mra 

0  H[0  HHBHBQQ  DB  0 
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.said  pretty  little  Barbara  B.  HERE'S  WHAT  MADGE  EVANS  REPLIED 


9  out  of  10 


screen  stars 
remove  cosmetics 

with  lux  toilet 

Soap  qecmse 
they  daren't  risk 

Cosmetic  Skin, 
every  girl  should 
guard  against  it 


I  always  use  Lux  Toilet  Soap,"  says  this 
charming  screen  star,  and  tells  you  why.  It's  when 
pores  are  choked  that  Cosmetic  Skin  develops — 
dullness,  tiny  blemishes,  enlarged  pores.  Lux 
Toilet  Soap's  ACTIVE  lather  removes  dust,  dirt, 
stale  cosmetics  thoroughly  from  the  pores.  Keeps 
skin  smooth,  soft,  appealing!  Use  cosmetics  all 
you  like!  But  use  Lux  Toilet  Soap  before  you 
renew  make-up — ALWAYS  before  you  go  to  bed. 


Screen  Stars  Use  Lux  Toilet  Soap 


Copyright  1938,  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 


TRUE  STORY  OF  A  STAND-IN 


ilver  \ 


creen 


LICK  MIKE  FRIGHT 


DARLING  OF  DIXIE ! 


??Meanest  when  she's  loviir  most!" 


WARNER  BROS. 


Half  angel,  half  siren, 
all  woman!  The  screen's 
greatest  actress  comes 
to  you  in  the  hit  picture 
of  her  career  ...  as  the 
most  exciting  heroine 
who  ever  lived  and 
loved  in  Dixie! 


PRESENT 


BETTE  DAVIS 


hi 


THE  GREATEST  ROMANCE 
OF  THE  SOUTH 


HENRY  FONDA  •  GEORGE  BRENT  •  Margaret  Lindsay  •  Donald  Crisp  •  Fay  Bainter 

RICHARD  CROMWELL   •    HENRY  O'NEILL   •    SPRING  BYINGTON    •   JOHN  LITEL 

A  WILLIAM  WYLER  PRODUCTION 


Screen  Play  by  Clements  Ripley, 
Abem  Finkel  and  John  Huston 


From  the  Play  by  Owen  Davis,  Sr. 
Music  by  Max  Steiner 


2>W mthar  fe/fyett— 

A  Lovelier  Smile  would  make  you  more  attractive \" 


A GAY,  friendly  smile,  revealing 
sparkling  teeth,  is  so  appealing. 
The  girl  who  has  a  lovely  smile  can't 
help  but  win!  Tragic  that  so  many  girls 
lose  this  charm  through  carelessness  — 
tragic  that  they  neglect  the  warning  of 
"pink  tooth  brush"  — let  teeth  that  are 
lustreless  and  dull  actually  spoil  their 
own  good  looks! 

If  you've  seen  a  tinge  of  "pink,"  see 
your  dentist.  It  may  be  nothing  serious, 
but  let  him  decide.  Usually,  however, 


he'll  tell  you  that  it's  only  another  case 
of  gums  deprived  of  exercise  by  our 
modern,  creamy  foods.  And,  as  so  many 
dentists  do,  he'll  probably  advise  more 
work  and  resistance  — the  healthful 
stimulation  of  Ipana  and  massage. 

For  Ipana,  with  massage,  is  especially 
designed  to  help  keep  gums  healthy,  as 
well  as  keep  teeth  sparkling.  Every 
time  you  brush  your  teeth,  massage  a 
little  extra  Ipana  into  your  gums.  As 
circulation  in  the  gum  tissues  increases, 


gums  tend  to  become  firmer,  more  re- 
sistant to  trouble. 

Change  to  Ipana  and  massage  — and 
change  today!  Let  this  very  practical 
dental  health  routine  help  you  to  have 
firmer  gums,  brighter  teeth— a  lovelier 
smile! 

*       *  £ 

DOUBLE  DUTY— Ask  your  druggist  for 
Rubberset's  Double  Duty  Tooth  Brush, 
designed  to  massage  gums  effectively 
as  well  as  to  thoroughly  clean  teeth. 


Silver  Screen 


T&Girl™  Golden 


fonnV  —  . .  par 


^  BOLCER  ^«  PIDCEON 
^  CARRILLO  MEBSEN 

Directed  by  ROBERT  Z.  LEONARD  •  A  ROBERT  Z.  LEONARD  Production 
Produced  by  WILLIAM  ANTHONY  McGUIRE  •  An  M-G-M  Picture 
Based  on  the  play  by  David  Se/asco 
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A  LETTER  FROM  LIZA 


DEAR  BOSS: 
What  will  these  pitcher  peepul  think 
of  next!  A  premiere  used  to  mean  red 
carpets  at  the  Chinese  or  Carthay  Circle, 
brilliant  lights,  exciting  music,  shining 
limousines,  glamour  girls  in  orchids  and 
ermines,  Marlene  Dietrich  swathed  in 
feathers,  and  an  "unusual"  rain.  But  no 
more,  no  more.  All  that  is  as  un-chic  now 
as  chin  whiskers  for  a  gentleman. 

The  smart  thing  for  the  studio  folk  to  do 
is  to  premiere  their  picture  in  its  local 
habitat,  and  you're  crazy  if  you  think  it 
isn't  fun.  I've  always  wanted  to  see  what 
the  gold  mining  country  looked  like,  though 
personally  I  prefer  platinum,  so  when  War- 
ner Brothers  (and  remind  me  to  say  that 
all  their  pictures  are  colossal  from  now  on) 
invited  me  to  share  a  private  car  with  a 
bevy  of  their  players  and  attend  the  pre- 
miere of  "Gold  Is  Where  You  Find  It"  in 
Weaverville,  near  the  Oregon  border,  I  was 
that  thrilled  I  danced  the  Big  Apple  like 
a  mad  young  thing. 

Weaverville  is  a  tiny  gold  mining  town, 
on  the  tip  top  of  a  mountain  range,  sixty 
miles  from  the  railroad,  and  as  quaint  a 
little  town  as  I  ever  saw.  It  is  there,  or 
thereabouts,  that  the  episode  in  California 
pioneer  history  described  in  the  picture  is 
supposed  to  have  taken  place.  When  we 
Hollywoodites  (as  the  natives  called  us) 
arrived  by  bus,  after  a  three  hour,  hair- 
raising  ride  over  snow  covered  mountains 
the  entire  population  of  Weaverville  was 
out  to  greet  us  with  the  Fireman's  Band 
tooting  away  and  big  bonfires  flaming  all 
over  the  place.  All  the  Firemen,  in  their 
spanking  new  uniforms,  wanted  to  have 
their  pictures  taken  with  their  arms  around 
Olivia  de  Havilland,  and  can  you  blame 
them?  The  waitresses  from  the  New  York 
Bar  preferred  George  Brent. 

After  dinner  there  was  a  national  broad- 
cast, by  remote  control,  the  first  in  the 
history  of  Weaverville,  and  then  came  the 
premiere  with  not  a  silver  fox  in  sight.  The 
high  spot  of  the  picture  was  when  a  local 
yokel  got  overly  excited  during  the  scuffle; 


between  George  Brent  and  Barton  Mac- 
Lane  and  took  a  shot  right  at  the  screen. 
After  a  tustle  he  was  thrown  out  by  the 
Firemen,  just  in  case  he  might  decide  to 
take  a  shot  at  the  actors  off  of  the  screen. 
Following  the  picture  the  Ladies  Aid  in- 
vited us  to  a  church  social  where  we  stuffed 
on  doughnuts  and  coffee,  with  Wayne 
Morris  doing  away  with  a  dozen  or  more, 
much  to  the  Ladies  Aid's  delight. 

By  that  time  the  chairs  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  auditorium  and  a  hill  billy 
orchestra  had  arrived,  and  Hollywood  was 
in  the  throes  of  a  rush  by  the  offspring  of 
the  forty-niners.  Olivia  de  Havilland,  Mar- 
garet Lindsay,  Beverly  Roberts,  Jane  Bryan, 
and  Mary  Maguire  went  whirling  around 
the  room  while  the  Weaverville  belles 
looked  on  contemptuously  and  said  (guess 
what?):  "What  has  she  got  that  I  haven't 
got?"  For  the  gala  premiere  of  "Gold  Is 
Where  You  Find  It"  the  Hollywood  girls 
wore  galoshes,  suits,  fur  coats  and  mittens 
—thus  flaunting  the  premiere  tradition. 

Yes,  indeed,  I'm  all  for  these  local  habitat 
premieres  and  right  now  I'm  concentrating 
on  going  to  the  premiere  of  "Robin  Hood" 
—or  is  that  going  a  mite  too  far? 
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WIVES  TELL  HUSBANDS - 


Now  millions  know  it's  a  better 
laxative  in  every  way! 

EX-LAX  now 
SCIENTIFICALLY 
IMPROVED 

It's  getting  around  .  .  .  flashing  from  family 
to  family  .  .  .  from  wife  to  husband  .  .  . 
from  friend  to  friend.  Ex-Lax,  the  laxative 
they  said  could  not  be  improved,  now  is  better 
than  ever!  Regardless  of  your  experience  with 
other  laxatives,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  try 
the  new  Scientifically  Improved  Ex-Lax.  You'll 
be  in  for  a  pleasant  surprise! 

TASTES  BETTER  THAN  EVER! 

Ex-Lax  now  has  a  smoother,  richer  choco- 
late taste.  You'll  like  it  even  better  than  before. 

ACTS  BETTER  THAN  EVER! 

Ex-Lax  is  now  even  more  effective.  Empties 
the  bowels  more  thoroughly,  more  smoothly, 
in  less  time  than  before. 

MORE  GENTLE  THAN  EVER! 

Ex-Lax  is  today  so  remarkably  gentle  that, 
except  for  the  relief  you  enjoy,  you  scarcely 
realize  you  have  taken  a  laxative. 

•  •  • 

All  druggists  now  have  the  new  Scientifically 
Improved  Ex-Lax  in  10c  and  25c  sizes.  The 
famous  little  blue  box  is  the  same  as  always — 
but  the  contents  are  better  than  ever!  Try  it! 


men? 


Indispensable forEveningWear 


Now  is  the  time  for  romance! 
Dances  —  parties  —  dates!  You 
simply  must   keep  your  skin 
alluringly  lovely  all  evening. 
Use  as  a  powder  base  or  com- 
plete make-up.  Suitable  for 
face,  back,  neck,  and  arms. 
Will  not  rub  off  or  streak. 
Stays  on  for  hours.  Shades: 
peach,  rachel,  brunette,  suntan. 
500  at  all  leading  drug  and 
department  stores.  Trial  size  at 
all  10$  counters,  or  mail  coupon. 

j~  mTnER™  40a""e7  2lT  !Tt~~N  .""y?  "c~"  ~\ 
i  Enclosed  find  10c  (stamps  or  coin)  for] 
•trial    bottle    Miner's    Liquid    Make-Up.  j 

NAME  J 

^ADDRESS  Shade  J 


W.  C.  Fields  seems  to  be  playing  peek-a-boo  with  Shirley  Ross 
in  this  scene  from  "The  Big  Broadcast  Of  193  8." 


BIG  BROADCAST  OF  '38— Excellent.  A  stim- 
ulating and  tastefully  produced  musical  revue  the 
surprise  highlight  of  which  is  the  magnificent 
singing  of  an  aria  from  Die  Walkyrie  by  Kirsten 
Flagstad.  The  plot,  the  comedy,  the  swing  songs 
and  music  are  extremely  smart  and  the  cast  is  tops. 
(W.  C.  Fields,  Dorothy  Lamour,  Martha  Raye, 
Shirley  Ross.) 

BUCCANEER,  THE— Fine.  Thrilling  enter- 
tainment of  the  adventurous  type.  Fashioned  by 
C.  B.  DeMille  in  his  usual  lavish  manner,  it  tells 
the  story  of  Lafitte,  the  most  famous  and  romantic 
pirate  of  all  time,  and  his  experiences  in  and  about 
New  Orleans  during  the  War  of  1812.  (Fred. 
March,  Margot  Graham,  Franciska  Gaal,  Ian 
Keith. ) 

DIVORCE  OF  LADY  X— Excellent.  A  draw- 
ingroom  comedy  done  in  ultra-smart  style.  Mean- 
ing that  it^  is  not  only  deftly  produced,  but  has 
a  plot  that  is  subtly  brought  to  a  smashing  climax. 
It  was  filmed  in  England,  in  Technicolor,  with 
Merle  Oberon,  Laurence  Olivier  and  Binnie  Barnes 
(you  know  them  all)  in  the  cast. 

GOLD  IS  WHERE  YOU  FIND  IT— Fine 
California  of  1857  provides  the  background  for  this 
vigorous  conflict  between  the  gold  miners  (who  hail 
from  all  over  the  Union)  and  the  farmers  and  orig- 
inal settlers  of  this  state.  Geo.  Brent,  as  an  Eastern 
engineer,  and  Olivia  de  Havilland,  as  the  daughter 
of  Farmer  Claude  Rains,  furnish  the  romance. 
Pone  in  Technicolor,  and  superbly  acted,  the  pro- 
duction leaves  little  to  be  desired  in  an  epic  of  those 
vitally  important  days. 

HAPPY  LANDING — Fine.  Again  Sonja  Henie 
comes  through  with  flying  colors.  How  that  girl 
can  skate  !  It's  poetry  in  motion.  As  a  Norwegian 
skater  she  falls  in  love  with  a  no-account  American 
band  leader,  Cesar  Romero,  and  follows  him  home 
only  to  meet  with  keen  disillusion.  But  Don 
Ameche's  arms  are  waiting  to_  enfold  her,  so  there's 
no  reason  to  go  tragic,  especially  since  everything 
is  handled  with  a  maximum  of  gayety. 

INTERNATIONAL  SETTLEMENT— Good. 
Shanghai  during  the  first  Japanese  air  raid  is  the 
sinister  background  for  this  colorful  tale  about  a 
group  of  casual  sophisticates  who  get  mixed  up 
in  various  intriguing  situations.  (Dolores  del  Rio, 
Geo.  Sanders,  June  Lang,  John  Carradine. 

INVISIBLE  MENACE — Fair.  As  the  second 
half  of  a  double  bill  program  this  mystery-meller 
should  be  quite  acceptable.  If  you  get  it  all  alone, 
you'll  want  your  money  back.  Boris  Karloff  (who 
really  is  a  fine,  sensitive  actor)  deserves  a  better 
break.  His  part  in  this  is  played  sans  grotesquerie, 
so  there'll  be  no  nightmares  for  the  kids,  and  very 
few  macabre  thrills  for  the  grownups. 

KID  COMES  BACK,  THE— Fair.  Wayne 
Morris  plays  the  lead  in  this  prizefight  yarn  which, 
unfortunately,  doesn't  begin  to  compare  with  his 
superb  Kid  Galahad.  Competent  performances  are 
turned  in  by  June  Travis.  Barton  MacLane  and 
Dickie  Jones,  but  all  we  can  say  for  it  is  that  it's 
thin  entertainment  of  the  unpretentious  sort. 


MAYERLING—  Excellent.  You  can  catch  this 
French  picture  at  one  of  the  art  theatres  in  your 
city,  and  don't  pass  it  up  because  the  dialogue  is 
in  French.  There  are  English  subtitles  which 
make  the  action  very  clear.  Mayerling  is  the 
hunting  lodge  in  which  those  unfortunate  lovers, 
Archduke  Rudolph  of  Austria  and  Marie  Vet- 
sera,  met  their  mysterious  and  unhappy  fate  back 
in  1889.  Charles  Boyer  is  superb  as  Rudolph  and 
lovely  Danielle  Darrieux  is  subtly  convincing  as 
Marie. 

MY  OLD  KENTUCKY  HOME— Good.'  If 
you  want  to  be  put  in  a  mellow,  sentimental  mood 
see  this  appealing  yarn  telling  the  conflict  between 
a  gentle  belle  of  Kentucky  and  a  red-blooded  ac- 
tress from  the  No'th.  Hall  Johnson's  choir  renders 
some  Stephen  Foster  songs  in  an  unforgettable 
manner,  and  the  cast,  headed  by  Evalyn  V  enable, 
Bernadene  Hayes  and  Grant  Richards,  is  excellent. 

PENITENTIARY— Fine.  An  extraordinarily 
grim  but  intensely  absorbing  story  woven  around 
a  man  sent  to  prison  for  a  murder  unintentionally 
committed.  You  feel  compelled  to  sympathize  with 
the  victims  behind  the  bars  and  their  criminal  code, 
as  well  as  the  law-makers  who  put  them  there. 
Not  for  the  squeamish!  (Walter  Connolly,  John 
Howard,  Jean  Parker.) 

RIVER,  THE — Fine.  A  splendid  pictorial  his- 
tory of  one  of  America's  mightiest  rivers — the 
Mississippi.  Don't  expect  a  plot.  But  you  can  ex- 
pect, and  will  get  an  exciting  and  poetic  tale  of  this 
majestic  river  s  importance  to  man,  especially  in 
relation  to  national  affairs.  Send  the  whole  family 
to  see  it ! 

SCANDAL  STREET— Good.  With  her  fiance 
(Lew  Ayres)  finishing  up  an  engineering  job  in 
Africa,  Louise  Campbell,  the  small  town  librarian, 
gets  her  name  bandied  about  by  the  nasty  gossip- 
mongers  and  eventually  is  involved  in  a  murder. 
Tough  sledding,  for  her,  but  all  comes  out  right  in 
the  end.  (Edgar  Kennedy-Virginia  Weidler.) 

SV/ING  YOUR  LADY— Amusing.  B-oad, 
rollicking  farce  of  the  hill  billy  variety  featuring 
such  established  fun-makers  as  Louize  Fazenda, 
Nat  Pendleton,  Allen  Jenkins  and  Frank  McHugh, 
with  the  usually  sour-faced  Humphrey  Bogart 
thrown  in  as  a  special  treat.  It's  like  a  good  meaty 
vaudeville  s'how — if  you  can  remember  back  that 
far. 

WALKING  DOWN  BROADWAY— Good. 
What  happens  in  the  space  of  a  year  to  six  chorus 
girls  provides  the  nucleus  of  this  film.  For  some 
it  brings  tragedy  and  disappointment,  for  others 
romance  and  a  certain  amount  of  contentment.  In 
either  event,  the  action  is  swift  and  modern  as 
tomorrow.  You'll  like  it.  (Claire  Trevor,  Michael 
Whalen,  Walter  Woolf  King.) 

WOMEN  IN  PRISON— So-so.  As  the  title  in- 
dicates, most  of  the  feminine  characters  in  this 
underworld  plot  find  themselves  in  prison  at  one 
time  or  another.  However,  when  the  warden's  own 
daughter  gets  framed,  matters  come  to  a  show- 
down. (Mayo  Methot,  Wyn  Cahoon,  Scott  Colton.) 
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He  thought  he  knew  how  to  tame  a  Frau, 
But  Gary's  in  the  Doghouse  now...  i 
YOU  BET..."  (^CuJktli 


Adolph  Zukor  presents 

CLAUD  ETTE  COLBERT •  GARY  COOPER 
"BLUEBEARD'S  EIGHTH  WIFE" 

EDWARD  EVERETT  HORTON  •  DAVID  NIVEN  •  Elizabeth  Patterson  •  Herman  bin* 
Screen  Play  by  Charles  Bracket!  and  Billy  Wilder  *  A  Paramount  Picture 

'  Based  on  the  Play  by  Alfred  Savoir  ■•  English  Play  Adaptation  by  Charlton  Andrews 

Produced  and  Directed  by  ERNST  LUBITSCH 
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Here  comes 
the  Eye-filling,  ^ 
Hi-de.hi-thriiling 


Reginald  Denny, 
Loretta  Young  and 
David  Niven  in 
"Four  Men  and  a 
Prayer." 


TIME— marches  on!  I'll  say— and  how! 
Here  I  look  forward  all  year  to  a  few 
weeks  vacation  (who  said  the  whole  year 
was  a  vacation  for  me?)  and  now  the  vaca- 
tion has  been  and  gone.  All  I  have  to  show 
for  it  is  a  flock  of  bills  but  it  was  worth  it. 
And  here  I  am  back  at  work  with  renewed 
vim,  vigor  and  vitality  actually  looking 
forward  to  seeing  what  is  going  on  around 
the  lots.  The  most  active  is  Warner  Bros., 
so  let's  start  there. 

At  Warner's  . 

There  are  a  flock  of  pictures  shooting 
here— "Torchy  Blane  in  Panama"  with  Lola 
Lane  and  Paul  Kelly:  "Crime  School"  with 
Humphrey  Bogart,  Gale  Page  (a  newcomer 
from  radio)  and  the  six  hoodlums  from 
"Dead  End;"  "White  Banners"  with  Jackie 
Cooper,  "Gold-diggers  in  Paris"  starring 
Rudy  Vallee;  and  "The  Cowboy  from 
Brooklyn"  starring  Dick  Powell  and  Pris- 
cilla  Lane. 

Well,  suppose  you  met  Torchy  Blane  first 
and  suppose  Torchy  is  now  being  played 
by  Lola  Lane  and  suppose  you'd  been  root- 
ing for  Lola  for  more  years  than  she'll 
admit  and  than  I  like  to  remember.  And 
let  me  tell  you  before  we  start  that  Lola 
is  finally  playing  the  type  parts  I've  always 
told  her  she  should  play  and  that  she  is  at 
last  coming  into  her  own.  Are  yuh  with 
me? 

Of  course,  the  plot  is  a  little  sketchy  but 
wot  t'ell  Bill,  wot  t'ell?  There  are  laughs 
and  you  who  have  followed  the  up-and- 
down  career  of  Lola  will  agree  that  she 
has  never  looked  lovelier  (pardon  ME,  Miss 
Parsons,  I  didn't  mean  to  infringe),  than 
she  does  as  she  appears  at  a  meeting  of 
the  "Loyal  Leopards"  (something  like  a 
Shriners'   convention— on   a   smaller  scale 


Surveying  The  Studios 

With 

S.  R.  Mool 


of  course).  Lt.  McBride  is  seated  at  a  table 
(the  Lt.  is  Paul  Kelly  now)  with  his  friend, 
Larry  Williams.  Larry  glances  up  and  finds 
Lola  standing  in  the  doorway  in  a  pale 
pink  chiffon  with  a  black  velvet  evening 
cape  over  it. 

Larry  spots  her  first.  "Miss  America  of 
the  Fourth  Estate,"  he  breathes.  "Looking 
at  her  now  I  could  almost  forget  she's  a 
reporter." 

"Hey,"  Paul  growls,  "that's  my  girl  you're 
talking  about." 

By  that  time  Lola  has  seen  them  and 
heads  for  their  table  with  her  nose  this 
high  in  the  air,  pretending  she  doesn't  see 
them.  But  Larry  stops  her. 

"Hi -yuh,  Torchy,"  he  begins  eagerly. 
"Sit  down  and  join  us.  I  was  just  telling 
Steve  (Paul  Kelly)  nobody 'd  dream  you 
were  a  newshound  in  that  get-up." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Canby,"  says  Lola  with 
exaggerated  gratitude,  "I  could  say  the 
same  for  you— in  any  get-up."  She  turns  to 
Paul.  "The  reverse  is  true  of  you,  Mr. 
McBride.  You  positively  reek  of  flat-foot 
since  you've  been  away  from  my  refining 
feminine  influence!"  She  turns  away. 

"Hey!"  Paul  yells  subtly,  "aren't  you 
going  to  sit  down?" 

"No,  thanks,  Mr.  McBride,"  Lola 
squelches  him.  "If  I  sit  with  you  I  might 
as  well  wear  a  badge.  I'm  working  alone." 
She  turns  to  Tom  Kennedy  who  is  sitting 
with  Paul  and  Larry:  "Come,  Royal  Tom- 
cat Gahagan,  let  us  mingle  with  the  lodge 
brothers!" 

Tom  rises  with  alacrity  and  a  few  Scotch 
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with 

ROLAND  YOUNG 
JACK  WHITING 
BARRY  MACKAY 
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LISTERINE  treatment  shows  amazing  success 

AGAINST  COLDS  and  SORE  THROAT.' 


I'VE  USED  l/STER/NE  FOR  YEARS  \ 
ANO  HAVE  BEEN  GETTING  PROMPT  \ 
F  THROAT  ) 


Seven  Years  of  Research  Reveals  that  Listerine  users  have  fewer  and 
milder  colds.  Millions  choose  it  over  Harsh  Internal  Remedies 

Millions  now  treat  colds  for  what 
they  really  are:  acute  local  in- 
fections, rather  than  deep-seated 
disorders.  They  treat  them  with 
Listerine  Antiseptic  which,  in 
tests,  has  shown  a  reduction  of 
dangerous  mouth  bacteria  for  a 
period  of  several  hours. 

This  method,  as  clinical  evi- 
dence shows  you,  is  amazingly 
effective  in  preventing  colds: — 
and  in  checking  them,  once  they 
have  started.  Already  it  sup- 
plants harsh  internal  remedies 
that  may  weaken  the  system,  up- 
set the  stomach  and  tax  the  heart. 

Tests  made  during  7  years  of 
research  showed  that  those  who 
gargled  Listerine  twice  daily  had 
fewer  colds,  milder  colds,  and  colds 
of  shorter  duration  than  non-users 
of  Listerine. 

This  is  a  matter  of  record. 


EXTRA!  EXTRAS  A  NEW  COUGH  DROP! 


TAKE  ONE  OF  THESE  RIGHT 
NOW.  IN  A  FEW  SECONDS 
YOU  WILL  GET  RELIEF  YOU 
wouldn't  HAVE  BELIEVED, 
POSSIBLE, 

/ 


BY  GEORGE, 
you're  RIGHT. 

MY  THROAT 
FEELS  CLEAR. 


OF  COURSE  IM  RIGHT. 
LISTERINE  COUGH  DROPS 

CONTAIN  SPECIAL 
MEDICATION  TO  RELIEVE 
COUGHS  IN 
SECONDS  k{  ■  ■ 


No  other  method  and  no  other 
remedy  that  we  know  of  can 
show  clinical  results  as  clear-cut 
as  those  achieved  by  Listerine. 

The  secret  of  this  success,  we 
believe,  must  be  that  Listerine 
Antiseptic  kills  not  only  millions 
of  mouth-bred  "secondary  in- 
vaders" which  complicate  a  cold, 
but  also  reaches  the  invisible 
virus  that  many  authorities  say 
is  its  cause.  Listerine  acts  quickly, 
and  without  injury  to  the  very 
delicate  membrane.  Even  one 
hour  after  the  Listerine  gargle, 
tests  showed  germs  reduced 
nearly  80%  on  the  average. 

Do  not  think  for  a  moment  that 
Listerine  will  always  prevent  or 
check  cold  and  sore  throat.  It 
will  not.  We  do  say,  however, 
that  the  best  clinical  evidence 
indicates  that  if  you  gargle  with 
Listerine,  your  chances  of  avoid- 
ing serious  colds  are  excellent. 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Co.,st.  Louie,  mo. 
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REST 

IN  HOLLYWOOD  MOVIE 

STUDIOS 


BETTY  GRABLE  \ 

ftaturtdin  th$  Paramount  picture 

"COLLEGE  SWING"  ™ 

MEANS  REST 

FOR  Em.TOO.' 

Keep  your  eyes  clear  and  serene,  on  windy  or  sunny 
days,  the  way  Hollywood  stars  do!  Wherever  you  go 
—  to  the  tennis  matches,  golf  links  or  polo  fields,  on 
streets  or  busy  movie  lots  —  you'll  see  dark  lens 
sun  goggles  worn  to  rest  and  protect  the  eyes. 
Take  a  beauty  tip  from  these  glamorous  stars  .  .  . 
rest  and  protect  your  eyes  from  harsh  sunlight  or 
wind  with  SOLAREX  dark  lens  goggles.  SOLAREX 
lenses  are  darker,  yet  do  not  distort  natural  colors; 
scientifically  treated  to  keep  out  harmful  infra-red 
rays.  They  end  squinting  and  eye-strain  due  to 
harsh  light;  keep  out  the  dirt.  They're  flattering,  too, 
with  any  costume.  And  when  you  buy  —  insist  on 
SOLAREX,  the  country's  beauty  goggles! 

SOLAREX  dark  lens  sun  goggles 
are  sold  by  better  drug  stores  every- 
where. Look  for  the  Good  House- 
keeping Guaranty — YOUR  pledge 
of  satisfaction.  Prices  range  from 
50c  to  $2.50.  Frames  available  in 
many  styles  and  colors.  Most  styles 
include  a  case  and  polishing  cloth 
FREE.  Made  by  Bachmann  Bros., 
Inc.,  Philadelphia —  Est.  1833. 


KILL  THE  HAIR  ROOT 


Remove  the  hair  permanently,  safely,  pri- 
vately at  home,  following  simple  directions 
with  proper  care.  The  Mahler  Method  posi- 
tively prevents  the  hair  from  growing  again. 
The  delightful  relief  will  bring  happiness, 
freedom  of  mind  and  greater  success.  Backed 
by  45  years  of  successful  use  all  over  the 
world.  Also  used  by  professionals.  Send  6c 
in  stamps  TODAY  for  Illustrated  Booklet, 
"How  to  Remove  Superfluous  Hair  Forever." 
D.  J.  Mahler  Co.,  Dept.  30D,  Providence,  R .  1. 


RELIEVED. ...ITCHING  ST0PPE0 

For  quick  relief  from  itching  of  eczema,  rashes,  pim- 
ples, athlete's  foot,  and  other  externally  caused  skin 
eruptions,  use  cooling,  antiseptic,  liquid  D.D.D). 
PRESCRIPTION.  Greaseless,_  stainless,  dries  fast. 
Stops  the  most  intense  itching  in  a  hurry.  A  35c  trial 
bottle,  at  drug  stores,  proves  it — or  money  back. 

D.D.D.  cJi2&tZcnt 


and  sodas  under  his  belt  as  well,  and  walks 
olf  with  her. 

"Your  girl,  eh?"  Larry  chuckles.  "Mister 
McBride!" 

Well,  I  stand  and  chin  with  Lola  for  a 
few  minutes  but  they're  taking  the  scene 
over  and  over  and  over  and  there's  no 
chance  for  connected  conversation— even  if 
I  was  capable  of  it.  So  I  proceed  to— 

"Crime  School."  Only  one  of  the  six 
hoodlums  is  working  today  but  that's  Leo 
Gorcey  and  he  is  the  best  of  the  bunch. 

He  doesn't  have  to  work  in  this  scene  so 
he's  riding  a  bicycle  around  the  set.  Once 
I  catch  sight  of  him,  straddling  the  bike 
with  both  feet  on  the  floor  trying  to  burn 
a  rope.  I  guess  smoke  got  in  his  eyes  be- 
cause he  drops  the  rope  and  yanks  out  his 
handkerchief.  As  he  pulls  it  out  his  shirt 
cuff  slips  back  and  I  notice  he's  also  wear- 
ing a  wrist  watch.  Wait'll  the  boys  back 
on  Delancey  Street  hear  that  you're  not 
only  wearing  a  wrist  watch,  Mr.  Gorcey, 
but  a  clean  handkerchief  as  well.  Gorcey 
stock  will  hit  a  new  low. 

This  particular  scene  is  between  Charles 
Trowbridge  and  Bogart,  where  Bogart  is 
pleading  for  a  chance  for  these  boys. 

"Now,  Mark,  don't  tell  me  you  can  re- 
form that  bunch  of  hoodlums,"  Trowbridge 
begins. 

"Oh,  I  admit  they're  pretty  tough," 
Bogart  agrees,  and  I  should  think  he  would 
agree.  "But  one  of  those  kids  was  willing 
to  take  a  rap  to  save  his  pals,"  he  con- 
tinues. "I  can  see  some  good  stuff  in  them." 

"Maybe  you  have  X-ray  eyes,"  Trow- 
bridge comments  skeptically.  "It's  more 
than  I  could  see.  And  when  you  begin  your 
investigations  as  new  deputy  commissioner 
of  operations  you'll  find  them  only  a 
sample  of  the  inmates  of  any  reform  school 
in  the  state.  I'm  afraid  there's  very  little 
you  can  do  for  them." 

"Society  has  to  live  with  them,  doesn't 
it?"  Humph  counters.  "Somebody  has  to 
assume  the  responsibility.  "You  said  some- 
thing about  X-ray  eyes.  If  you  want  to  help 
those  boys  that's  exactly  what  you've  got 
to  have.  Some  way  I  look  through  them  and 
find  out  what  makes  them  tick.  Don't  for- 
get I  was  brought  up  in  the  same  kind  of 
neighborhood  and  I  know  what  they're  up 
against.  That's  why  my  idea  of  handling 
them  is  just  a  little  different.'' 


"But  you  have  never  had  any  experience 
with  reform  schools,"  Charlie  protests.  "It 
isn't  the  same  as  settlement  work.  I  think 
you  have  got  (won't  I  EVER  be  able  to 
goad  Warner  Brothers'  writers  into  using 
decent  English?)  some  fine  ideas  but  if  you 
fail  even  in  one  case  your  enemies  will  be 
waiting  to  stick  a  knife  into  you.  If  you 
make  good,  it  means  a  new  deal  in  juvenile 
reform." 

Of  course,  New  Deal  Bogart  doesn't  fail 
—not  even  in  one  case.  And  how  Mr.  Gorcey 
comes  through! 

Did  I  tell  you  this  is  a  re-make  of  one 
of  James  Cagney's  old  pictures  called  "The 
Mayor  of  Hell?"  Madge  Evans  was  the  re- 
fining influence  in  that  picture— but  that 
was  before  she  turned  her  back  on  pictures 
and  took  up  radio. 

The  next  picture  is  called  "White  Ban- 
ners" and  guess  whom  it  stars?  Jackie 
Cooper!  When  I  go  on  the  set  and  see 
Jackie,  whom  I  used  to  take  horseback  rid- 
ing (Holy  Smoke!  Have  I  really  reached 
the  age  where  I  tell  male  adolescents  1 
used  to  take  them  horseback  riding  and 
female  adolescents  I  used  to  dandle  them 
on  my  knee?)  in  long  pants,  playing  an 
adult  part— well! 

This  picture  is  adapted  from  one  of  the 
finest  novels  I  have  ever  read  and  if  it 
doesn't  twist  your  heart-strings  into  knots 
it's  only  because  you  haven't  any.  The  only 
fly  in  the  ointment  as  far  as  I'm  concerned 
is  that  Claude  Rains  plays  the  lead.  People 
who  work  with  Mr.  Rains  swear  by  him 
but  I  know  him  only  as  an  actor— an  actor 
who  doesn't  know  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"repression."  However—. 

Claude  is  a  college  professor  whose 
meager  salary  is  squandered  principally  on 
his  inventions,  none  of  which  ever  quite 
jell.  Kay  Johnson  (now,  there's  an  actress!) 
is  his  wife— a  semi-invalid— and  Bonita 
Granville  is  his  daughter. 

Jackie  is  the  son  of  the  town  banker  but 
he  isn't  all  he  might  be.  One  day  during 
a  snow  storm  Fay  Bainter  drifts  in,  selling 
patent  paring  knives  (I  have  one,  Fay!). 
She  and  Kay  take  an  instant  liking  to  each 
other  and  first  thing  you  know  Fay  is  the 
house-keeper  for  this  family.  She  interests 
herself  in  Claude's  inventions  and  suggests 
that  instead  of  frittering  his  time  away  on 
useless  things  he  get  to  work  on  something 


Rudy  Vallee  and  chorus  recording  "I  Want 
To  Go  Back  to  Bali"  in  "The  Gold  Diggers 
In  Paris." 
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DIAMOND 

To  introduce  HOLLYWOOD'S 
Newest  ORIZABA  Diamond  re- 
productions. Dazzling,  Brilliant, 
full  of  Blazing  Fire  (worn  by  Movie  Stars) 
we  will  send  V2  Kt.  simulated  Brazilian 
DIAMOND  MOUNTED  IN  SOLID  GOLD 
effect  ring  as  illustrated,  (looks  like 
$150.  gem)  for  15c  sent  postpaid.  Money 
back  if  not  delighted.  Agents  Wanted. 
FIELD'S  DIAMOND  CO.— Dept.  SU-510 
S.  Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  (2  for  25c) 


PERSONALIZED  STATIONERY  .  .  as  used  by  the 
STARS  in  HOLLYWOOD!  Your  initials  or  first  name 
smartly  embossed  in  COLD  or  SILVER  on  a  tall  quire 
box  of  this  fine  quality  correspondence  paper  lor  ONLY 
$1.00.  Just  pay  the  postman  Si. 00  plus  postage  on  arrival 

or  send  Si. 00  (check.  M.O..  cash)  and  your  stationery  will  be  promptly  fonvarded 
postpaid.  Print  plainly  initials  or  name  (first)  to  be  used  and  state  whether  silver  or 
gold  is  desired.  DON'T  DELAY;  send  for  YOUR  Hollywood  Stationery  TODAY. 

DEBUTANTE  STATIONERY  COMPANY 

1921  ADDISON  WAY '     t*       LOS  ANGELES.,  CALIF. 


Robert  Montgomery  and  Virginia   Bruce  in 
"Wooden  Wedding,"  with  menacing  Warren 
William  exerting  his  evil  influence. 


practical— like,  say,  an  iceless  icebox.  She 
also  induces  him  to  get  Jackie  (who  is  a 
little  on  the  useless  side)  to  help  him  at 
night. 

They  have  ordered  a  certain  part  from 
the  Ellis  Brothers  (played  by  Ed  and  Bill 
Pawlie— brothers  in  real  life,  too),  the 
town's  best  mechanics.  When  Bill  brings  the 
part,  Jackie  takes  it  and  rushes  down  into 
the  basement  to  see  if  it  fits.  It  doesn't— 
and  Mr.  Pawlie  saunters  down  to  see  what's 
what.  It  doesn't  take  him  long  to  guess 
what  Rains  is  working  on  and  Jackie  is 
frantic  for  fear  he  and  his  brothers  will 
steal  the  invention— which  is  exactly  what 
they  do. 

For  an  emotional  scene  on  Jackie's  part 
and  an  unconcerned  villainous  one  on 
Bill's,  this  would  be  hard  to  beat.  When 
it  is  finished  the  technicians  on  the  picture 
burst  into  applause— and  that,  my  friends, 
is  something. 

I  saunter  over  to  say  "hello"  to  Jackie's 
mother.  "Gosh,  how  that  kid  is  growing!" 
I  ejaculate.  "He's  as  tall  as  I  am— and  a 
blamed  sight  better  looking." 

"I  know,"  she  nods  wistfully.  "Before 
this,  whenever  we've  been  out  on  personal 
appearance  tours  there  were  always  boys 
Jackie's  own  age  waiting  outside  the  stage 
door.  But  this  last  time  there  were  only 
girls." 

"What're  you  kicking  about?"  I  grin. 

"You've  never  been  a  mother,"  Mabel 
informs  me  mournfully. , 

I  can't  argue  that  with  her  so  I  leave 
and  move  on  to  the  next  set  which  is  "The 
Cowboy  from  Brooklyn."  This  one  is 
tailored  to  fit  Dick  Powell,  Priscilla  Lane 
(it's  barely  possible  you've  heard  her  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  Wayne  Galahad 
Morris,)  and  Pat  O'Brien— with  Emma 
(sweet  stuff)  Dunn,  Dick  Foran  and  Gran- 
ville Bates  lending  able  support. 

Dick  and  his  pals  are  musicians  from 
Brooklyn  who  get  thrown  off  the  train  in 
Wyoming  while  enroute  to  California.  They 
secure  jobs  as  cowboy  entertainers  on  the 
Hardy  Dude  Ranch,  owned  by  Bates,  Dunn, 
and  their  daughter  (Priscilla),  who,  nat- 
urally—for picture  purposes— is  the  brains 
of  the  family  (Foran  is  the  star  cowboy— 
but  a  very  bad  crooner).  Dick  is  scared  to 
death  of  all  farm  animals,  including  those 
mentioned  in  crossword  puzzles.  A  New 
York  theatrical  agent  (Pat)  takes  him  back 
to  the  metropolis,  puts  him  on  the  radio 
(life  is  so  simple  in  the  movies),  he  becomes 
a  big  hit  and  everything  is  going  along 


(interpolate  song  number  here— "It's  Gonna 
Be  Smoo-ooth  Sailin'  ")  when  the  Hardys 
arrive  with  Foran  for  the  Madison  Square 
Garden  Rodeo. 

The  fly  in  the  ointment  in  this  picture 
is  that  Dick  has  been  billed  as  Wyoming 
Steve  Gibson— the  Crooning  Coiuboy.  Foran 
resents  it  and  tries  to  expose  him.  Dick  has 
so  far  managed  to  get  out  of  riding  buck- 
ing bronchos,  bull -dogging  steers  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing  but  things  begin  to  look 
bad  because  Foran  has  put  a  bug  in  the 
ears  of  all  the  reporters. 

Priscilla  finds  Dick  cowering  in  a  corn 
crib.  "Whatcha  doin'  here,  Kelly?"  she 
asks.  "You  shorely  ain't  afeard  of  Professor 
Landis  (James  Stevenson). 

"It  ain't  Prof.  Landis,  I'm  scared  of," 
Dick  admits.  "It's  the  things  he  does." 

"But  everybody  knows  Prof.  Landis  and 
his  tricks  are  a  fake,"  Pat  remonstrates. 

"He  hypnotized  me  last  night,"  Dick 
objects. 

Everything  is  finally  solved  by  getting 
Professor  Landis  to  hypnotize  Dick  again 
—hypnotize  him  out  of  his  fear  so  that  he 
rides  in  the  rodeo  and  establishes  a  world's 
record  for  bull-dogging  a  steer. 

The  story  is  wild,  implausible,  improb- 
able and  all  that— BUT— it  ought  to  be 
grand  fun  and,  after  all,  that's  what  we 
go  to  the  movies  for,  isn't  it? 

The  last  picture  on  this  lot  is  "The  Gold 
Diggers  in  Paris"  starring  Rudy  Vallee 
(why,  Mr.  Vallee!  I  never  DREAMED!), 
Rosemary  Lane  and  a  host  of  others. 

I  watch  them  record  one  of  the  numbers 
so  the  story  doesn't  matter.  It's  called  "I 
Want  To  Go  Back  To  Bali"  and  it's  a 
tuneful  little  earful.  The  chorus  of  Bali- 
nese  is  quite  an  eyeful,  Mr.  Vallee  looks 
very  handsome  in  his  naval  uniform  and 
the  number  is  catchy,  so  whaddaya  want 
for  your  money?  And  besides  all  this  there 
is  Freddie  Fisher,  and  his  Schnickelfritz 
orchestra.  Until  you've  heard  them  you 
ain't  heard  nothing  and  unless  I  miss  my 
guess  they're  going  to  be  the  country's  next 
orchestral  rave. 

That  winds  us  up  at  Warners.  Let's  see 
what's  doing  at— 

Universal 

Only  one  picture  going  here— "Goodbye 
Broadway"  —  starring  Alice  Brady  and 
Charles  Winninger. 

Alice  and  Chuck  (pardon  my  familiarity, 
Mr.  Winninger,  but  I  used  to  know  you 
WHEN— when  you  were  married  to  Blanche 
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Life's  Little  Close-ups;  Can  Your  Complexion  Stand  Them? 
It  Can  if  You  Use  Luxor  Powder ...  It's  Light-Proof! . . . 
This  Is  the  Greatest  Make-up  Improvement  in  Years 


Ring)  arc  old-time  vaudevilliaris  who  have 
been  saving  for  years  to  buy  a  chicken 
ranch.  (I  thought  vaudevillians  always 
wanted  a  duck  farm  on  Long  Island  but 
Alice  and  Chuck,  apparently,  are  different). 
Their  show  is  stranded  in  a  small  town  and 
while  Alice  is  changing  into  her  street 
clothes,  Winninger  gallantly  goes  off  to 
engage  a  room  at  the  hotel.  He  is  insulted 
by  the  night  clerk  and,  in  a  rage,  lakes 
their  savings  and  buys  the  hotel  so  he  can 
fire  the  night  clerk  (Frank  Jenks— and 
there's  a  comic).  Jed  Prouty,  the  town  skin- 
flint, has  been  after  the  hotel,  believing 
the  State  will  soon  buy  it  for  an  historical 
museum.  To  get  even  with  Chuck  for  buy- 
ing it  out  from  under  his  nose,  Jed  inserts 
an  ad  in  Variety  stating  Alice  and  Win- 
ninger will  entertain  old-time  friends  free 
of  charge.  A  horde  of  broken-down  vaude- 
villians promptly  descend  on  them. 

Winninger  is  back  of  the  desk  and  Alice 
is  standing  on  the  stairs  talking  to  him 
when  the  holocaust  falls.  Alice  is  totally 
unconcerned.  As  they  troop  upstairs  she 
waves  her  hand  airily  and  says,  "The  best 
suites  are  on  the  left." 

"That's  what  I  like— sweets,"  one  of  them 
rejoins. 

At  the  tail  end  of  the  procession  is  a  half- 
pint  bicyclist.  "Is  the  coffee  shop  open?" 
he  demands. 

"Sure,"  Alice  rejoins  amiably. 

"I  think  I'll  have  a  bite  to  eat  first,  be- 
fore I  go  up  to  my  room,"  he  informs  her. 

"Help  yourself,"  Alice  urges  him.  "Just 
sign  the  check." 

She  turns  back  to  Winninger  as  Bicycle 
Joe  heads  for  the,  dining  room. 

"You  know,  Molly,"  Chuck  opines,  "I'm 
beginning  to  think  this  hotel  business  is 
not  up  our  alley." 

"Be  an  optimist,  darling,"  she  encourages 
him  expansively. 

"A  what?"  Winninger  asks,  giving  her  a 
double  take. 

"An  optimist,"  Alice  smiles  complacently 
and  turns  away. 

"Jughead,"  Chuck  admonishes  the  bell- 
hop who  has  been  standing  nearby  with 
his  mouth  open,  "be  an  optimist  and  take 
Mr.  Riggs'  bags  upstairs." 

Mr.  Riggs,  let  me  inform  you,  is  none 
other  than  Tommy  Riggs  of  the  radio— he 
who  created  that  pestiferous  little  Betty 
Lou.  Mr.  Riggs,  himself,  is  quite  a  per- 
sonable gent— :omew  here  in  his  twenties— 
with  an  insatiable  appetite.  When  I  came 
on  the  set  he  was  eating  an  icecream  sand- 
wich. Now  he  is  munching  on  an  apple  and 
it  looks  to  me  as  though  he  had  a  bag  of 
nuts  stuffed  in  his  pocket. 

But  the  kick  of  this  picture  is  the  half- 
pint  bicyclist.  I  couldn't  find  out  his  name 
but  he  has  never  been  on  the  stage  nor  in 
a  picture  before.  That  one  line— "I  think 
I'll  have  a  bite  to  eat  first,  before  I  go  up 
to  my  room"  is  all  he  has  to  say  during 


In     "Goodbye     Broadway,"  Alice 
Brady  and  Charles  Winninger  dis- 
cuss their  hopes. 


•  Every  change  of  light  is  a  challenge  to  a 
woman's  complexion.  Does  your  make-up 
flatter  you  one  minute— and  betray  you  the 
next?  Then  give  thanks  for  this  discovery! 

Luxor  face  powder  is  light-proof.  It  mod- 
ifies light  rays  instead  of  reflecting  them. 

With  a  finishing  touch  of  this  powder, 
your  complexion  will  not  constantly  be  light- 
struck.  In  any  light.  Day  or  night.  Nor  will 
you  have  all  that  worry  over  shine  when  you 
use  this  kind  of  powder. 

Seeing  is  believing:  Make  this  test 

Look  at  the  photographs  reproduced  here. 
See  what  havoc  the  light  plays  with  unpro- 
tected make-up.  See  the  improvement  in  the 
second  picture— with  light  rays  modified  and 
softened  by  light-proof  powder.  A  test  be- 
fore your  own  mirror  will  be  even  more  con- 
vincing. Then  put  it  to  the  real  test  of  all 
kinds  of  light,  day  and  night. 

You  will  soon  discover  you  can  trust  this 


powder  under  all  conditions.  It  is  light- 
proof,  and  it  is  moisture-proof.  Note  the 
complete  absence  of  shine,  with  that  same 
lovely  softness  at  all  times. 

We  especially  invite  all  women  who  think 
they  have  a  "shiny  skin"  to  make  this  test  and 
see  if  Luxor  powder  does  not  subdue  all  shine. 

You  can  get  it  anywhere 

Large  size  box  of  Luxor  light-proof  powder 
is  5  5c  at  drug  and  department  stores;  10c  size 
at  the  five-and-ten  stores.  Or,  clip  coupon 
for  a  complimentary  box  free  and  prepaid. 

Luxor  powder  is  offered  in  several  shades, 
among  which  you  will  easily  find  the  one 
best  suited  to  your  own  individual  complex- 
ion. But,  more  important  than  any  shade, 
more  important  than  the  soft  texture  and 
fine  fragrance  of  this  powder,  is  its  light-proof 
quality.  You  will  find  that  this  powder— in  any 
shade— will  positively  subdue  those  highlights 
that  have  always  been  such  a  problem. 


LUXOR  PROOF  FACE  POWDER 


THIS  is  w 
with  make 
fleets  evety 


hat  happens 
•up  that  re- 
lay of  light. 


SEE  the  effect  of  powder 
that  is  light-ptoof  and 
modifies  the  light-rays. 


LUXOR  Ltd.,  Chicago  su"4-38 

Please  send  me  a  complimentary  box 
of  the  new  Luxor  light-proof  face  pow- 
der free  and  prepaid. 


□  Rachel 

□  Rose  Rachel 


□  Rachel  No.  2 

□  Flesh 


□  Brunette 
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We  asked  women  everywhere...  in 
homes,  in  beauty  shops,  in  stores 
and  offices. ..and  they  said  "Give  us 
a  curler  that  will  make  large,  soft, 
natural-looking  curls."  So  we  de- 
signed the  HOLLYWOOD  GIANT, 
pictured  here  in  actual  size.  Curls  made 
on  this  big  cylinder  look  softer, 
more  natural.  They  comb  without 
becoming  frizzy.  And  they  give  the 
large,  full  curls  so  favored  in  the 
new  hair  styles.  The  HOLLYWOOD 
GIANT  is  easy  to  use.. .rolls  smooth- 
ly, dries  quickly,  withdraws  with- 
out spoiling  curl.  They're  2  for  1CV 
at  dime  stotes  and  notion  counters. 


ACTUAL  SIZE 

3  inches  by  '/2  inch 

U.  S.  PATENTS 
2000893  5000894 


H0LLVUJOOD 

CURLERS 


AT  5c  AND  10c  STORES  &  NOTION  COUNTERS 


WRITE  A  SONG 

on  any  subject  and  send  poem  to 
us  at  once  for  exceptional  offer. 

RICHARD  BROS.,  28  Woods  BIdg.,  Chicago,  111. 


A  DIFFERENCE 


WHEN  NEW  LOTION 
CLEARS  EYES 


IN  EYE  MAKE-UP 

TIRED,  dull  eyes  veined  and  red  . . .  ruin 
eye  make-up.  Now,  a  great  new  advance  in 
eye  lotions  clears  up  dull,  veined  look  due  to 
fatigue,  exposure,  etc.  In  seconds  eyes  look 
thrillingly  brighter,  whiter,  and  therefore  larger ! 
Use  Eye-Gene  before  eye  make-up  for  spark- 
ling new  eye  beauty !  Two  drops  soothe  and  re- 
fresh tired, irritated  eyes  wonderfully !  No  other 
eye  lotion  like  Eye-Gene!  Purse  size  at  any  5 
and  10c  store.  Economy  size  at  all  drugstores. 


EYE -GENE 


the  whole  picture  but  he  is  so  nervous  he 
keeps  mulling  it  and  take  after  take  is 
made.  Finally,  in  desperation,  he  turns  to 
Ray  McCarey,  the  director,  and  says,  "Mr. 
McCarey,  I  think  maybe  I'd  better  stick  to 
my  cycling  and  you'd  better  give  my  part 
(the  italics  are  mine)  to  somebody  else!" 

After  about  the  twelfth  take,  Alice  says, 
"I  am  slightly  but  surely  getting  very,  very 
sick  of  this  scene"  and  who  can  blame  her? 

Being  a  peace-loving  soul    (as  I  have 
often  told  you)  I  leave  before  the  fireworks 
start  and  proceed  to- 
Paramount 

Three  pictures  going  here  but  one  of 
them.  "You  and  Me,"  starring  George  Raft 
and  Sylvia  Sidney,  is  closed  to  visitors.  I 
learn  that  this  is  Miss  Sidney's  doings.  I 
can't  understand  what's  got  into  that  girl. 
She  used  to  be  one  of  the  friendliest  people 
in  Hollywood.  I  can  remember  when  she 
first  came  out  here  how  she  and  Phillips 
Holmes  used  to  rough-house  all  over  the 
joint— wrestling,  boxing  and— well,  you 
know.  But,  no  more.  And  I  know  this  closed 
set  is  her  doings  because  there  never  was 
a  friendlier  soul  than  George,  nor  one  more 
gracious  to  visitors. 

The  other  two  pictures  are  "Cocoanut 
Grove"  starring  Fred  MacMurray  and  Har- 
riet Hilliard,  and  "Tropic  Holiday"  starring 
Ray  Milland  and  Dorothy  Lamour. 

There's  not  much  doing  on  either  of 
these  sets.  The  latter  is  the  opening  scene 
of  the  picture.  It  is  a  cantina  in  Mexico 
(I  presume)  and  Tito  Guizar  (a  bull-fighter 
in  the  picture— a  singer  in  real  life)  has 
just  returned  after  an  afternoon  in  the  bull- 
ring. You'd  think  from  the  greetings  he  had 
been  away  for  a  year,  at  least.  His  father 
greets  him,  embraces  him  and  then  he 
turns  quickly  to  his  sister,  Elvira  Rios  (a 
little  Spanish  girl  who  can't  spik  a  word 
of  Angieesh)  and  Dorothy.  Dorothy  isn't 
wearing  a  sarong  in  this  picture  but  she 
still  has  long  hair.  So  I  respectfully  refer 
you,  Dorothy,  to  a  letter  from  a  fan  which 
starts  off:  "BEWARE,  Dorothy  Lamour, 
your  long  hair  will  prove  your  undoing!" 
But,  never  mind,  Dottie,  you  can't  please 
everyone  and  you're  quite,  quite  opulent 


as  you  are.  You  know— dusky  beauty  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing. 

"Cocoanut  Grove"— well,  the  scene  here 
is  where  MacMurray,  a  broken  down  or- 
chestra leader,  is  putting  his  adopted  son 
(Billy  Lee)  to  sleep  while  Harriet  Hilliard 
(who  is  housekeeper  and  Billy's  governess— 
and  all  on  nothing  a  week)  looks  on.  It's  a 
nice  little  scene  but  not  vitally  important. 

What  is  important  is  that  Harriet  is 
back  in  pictures.  And  what  a  friendly  girl 
she  is.  There's  one  who  will  never  go 
Hollywood. 

Around  the  corner  at— 


R-K-O 

there  are  three  pictures  shooting  but  I've 
already  told  you  about  "Vivacious  Lady" 
and  "The  Joy  of  Living"  so  that  leaves 
only  "This  Marriage  Business"  starring 
Victor  Moore  and  featuring  Alan  Lane 
and  Vicki  Lester. 

Mr.  Moore  is  the  gent  who  plays  the 
part  of  a  marriage  license  clerk  whose 
proud  boast  is  that  in  twenty  years  of 
issuing  licenses,  none  of  the  couples  to 
whom  he  has  issued  have  ever  been  di- 
vorced. A  likely  story,  Mr.  R-K-O! 

Alan  is  a  New  York  reporter  following 
an  eloping  society  heiress  and  her  intended 
to  this  Gretna  Green.  But  when  he  tracks 
them  down  he  runs  into  the  story  of  Victor 
—which  is  much  more  "human  interest." 
Vicki,  of  course,  is  Victor's  dotter  and  as 
soon  as  Alan  sees  her  he  begins  singing, 
"I  took  one  look  at  you— that's  all  I  had  to 
do— and  then  my  heart  stood  still." 

But  Vicki  will  have  none  of  him.  She 
won't  marry  until  her  father  is  mayor  and 
not  just  a  lowly  license  clerk.  So  Alan  (with 
his  high-powered  newspaper  ways)  sets 
about  getting  Mr.  Moore  elected  mayor, 
but  the  opposition  frames  Vic  and  the  next 
thing  we  know  we  find  him  in  jail.  Vicki 
and  Alan  are  just  arriving  at  the  hoose- 
gow. 

"Father!"  Vick  screeches,  rushing  in  and 
throwing  her  arms  around  Vick.  "What 
happened?"  You  well  may  ask,  Miss  Lester. 
Murder  has  reared  its  ugly  head  and  your 
pa  is  "It." 

"There's  been  a  killing,  Nancy,"  Vic  ad- 


In  "Cocoanut  Grove,"  Harriet  Hilliard  plays  the 
wife  of  Fred  MacMurray,  an  orchestra  leader.  As  a 
role  for  Mrs.  Ozzie  Nelson,  there's  a  flight  of  fancy 
for  you. 
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Silver  Screen 


"FERRETS  OF  FRESHNESS" . . .  Paromount's  talent  scouts,  Boris  Kaplan  and  Edward  Blatt 


O.G.spends  Fortunes  to  give  you 

FRESH 


Dick  Powell  and  Priscilla  Lane  in 
"The  Cowboy  From  Brooklyn." 


mits  in  a  worried  tone,  "and  they  think  / 
did  it." 

"That's  ridiculous!"  Vicki  comments 
angrily  and  turns  on  Cecil  Kellaway,  the 
Chief  of  Police.  "You  know  he  wouldn't 
hurt  a  fly." 

"He  was  found  in  a  room  at  Selby's 
(Richard  Lane's)— with  a  dead  man— and 
his  fingerprints  are  on  the  gun,"  Kellaway 
answers  pointedly. 

As  Vicki  stares  at  Kellaway  in  horror, 
Lane  interposes  smoothly,  "Don't  worry, 
honey,  I'm  sure  I  can—" 

"You!"  Vicki  whirls  on  him,  her  eyes 
blazing  (so  the  script  says  but  I  only  see 
the  light  that  lies  in  woman's  eyes).  "I  told 
you  not  to  get  him  mixed  up  with  those 
people!  But,  no!  You  know  all  the  answers! 
You  were  going  to  keep  him  out  of  trouble! 
You  were  going  to  make  him  Mayor!  I  hope 
you're  satisfied,  now  that  you've  built  him 
into  a  Roman  Holiday  for  your  yellow 
paper!" 

It  seems  to  me,  Mister  Lane,  you  have  a 
lot  to  answer  for.  But  what  tickles  me  most 
is  that  for  his  part  on  the  screen  Mr.  Lane 
is  playing  the  leader  of  a  reform  party. 
Actually,  while  I  am  on  the  set  one  of  his 
stooges  comes  up  and  hands  him  some 
bookie's  receipts  for  bets  Mr.  Lane  has 
placed  on  the  second  race  at  Santa  Anita! 

Marveling  over  the  incongruities  and 
hiatuses  between  real  life  and  reel  life 
characters,  I  trek  on  down  the  street  to— 
[Continued  on  page  75] 


NEW  TITLES 
FOR  THE  LATEST 
PICTURES 

"Dude  Rancher"  (Dick  Powell) 

has  been  changed  to  

"The  Cowboy  From  Brooklyn" 

"This  Woman  Is  Dangerous"  (Kay 
Francis)  has  been  changed  to.  . 

"Women  Are  Like  That" 

"Everybody  Was  Very  Nice"  (Wayne 
Morris)  has  been  changed  to.  . 

"Love,  Honor  and  Behave" 

"Gypsy"  (Jane  Withers) 

has  been  changed  to  

"Little  Gypsy" 

"It  Couldn't  Happen  Here"  (Victor 
Moore)  has  been  changed  to.  .  . 

"The  Marriage  Business" 


FRESHNESS!  It's  the  very  life  of 
Hollywood!  Money's  no  object  in 
the  hunt  for  fresh  plays  and  players. 
When  a  star  goes  stale,  his  light  goes  out! 

But  when  a  cigarette  goes  stale,  it 
should  never  be  lit  at  all!  For  every  drag 
you  take  on  a  stale  cigarette  is  a  drag 
on  you.  Freshness  is  the  life  of  cigarette 
quality,  too.  Old  Gold  spends  a  fortune 
annually  to  put  an  extra  jacket  of  Cello- 


phane on  its  every  package.  You  pay 
nothing  extra  for  it .  .  .  but  it  brings  you 
a  world  of  extra  enjoyment.  The  full 
rich  flavor  of  fresh-cut,  long -aged  to- 
baccos; prize  crop  tobaccos  at  their  best. 

Buy  your  Old  Golds  where  you  will 
...  in  damp  climates  or  dry.  They're  as 
good  where  they're  sold  as  where  they're 
made  .  .  .  and  that's  as  good  as  a  ciga- 
rette can  be  made! 


Tie's  so  perfectly  proper  .  .  .  / 
She's  so  properly  furious  .  .  .  / 

YOU'LL  BE  SO  DELIGHTED  .  .  .  THEY'RE 
PERFECTLY  DELIGHTFUL  TOGETHER! 

What  do  you  think  happens?... 
when  a  butler  with  un-butler-like 
ambitions  serves  a  lady  who  thinks 
he  isn't  entitled  to.  .  .ambitions! 


Bill  at  his  debonair  best . . . 
and  the  girl  whose  breath- 
taking beauty  and  dramatic 
fire  you  merely  glimpsed  in 
"Wings  of  the  Morning". . . 
now,  in  her  first  American  - 
made  picture,  the  most  glam- 
orously  exciting  personality 
ever  to  grace  the  screen! 


ANNABELLA 

in 

ok  Baroness 
~4fk,  Sutler 

A  20th  Century -fox  Picture  with 
HELEN  WESTLEY  •  HENRY  STEPHENSON 
JOSEPH  SCHILDKRAUT  •  NIGEL  BRUCE 
J.  EDWARD  BROMBERG  •  LYNN  BARI 

Directed  by  Walter  Lang 

Associate  Producer  Raymond  Griffith  •  Screen  Play 


7be  year's  gayest  and  brightest  romantic-comedy  sensation! 


by  Sam  Hellman,  Lamar  Trotti  and  Kathryn  Scola 
Based  on  a  play  by  Ladislaus  Bus-Fekete 

Darryl  F.  Zanuck  In  Charge  of  Production 
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Silver  Screen 


Silver  Screen 


To  pics   For   G  os  si 


;  s  i  p  s 


THEY  do  say  that  the  only  reason  Janet 
Gaynor  and  Tyrone  Power  haven't 
married  before  this  is  that  the  studio 
says  "No,  No"  to  Tyrone,  who  is  their  most 
popular  leading'  man.  There  is  a  movie 
legend  that  marriage  is  practically  death  at 
the  box-office  to  a  romantic  young  male. 
But  Tyrone  is  making  no  secret  of  his  great 
love  for  Janet,  and  claims  that  he  has  never 
been  in  love  like  this  before.  It's  a  safe  bet 
that  before  the  spring  floods  set  in  Janet 
and  Ty  will  see  a  minister,  with  or  without 
the  studio  blessing. 

„ — — . 

AA  ANTILLAS  will  be  back  in  the  eve- 

*  V  *  ning  mode  for  the  coming  summer, 
according  to  Travis  Banton,  leading  Holly 
wood  fashion  expert.  In  "Bluebeard's 
Eighth  Wife"  Claudette  Colbert  looks  per- 
fectly beautiful  in  an  alluring  white  lace 
mantilla  with  a  seductive  evening  dress  of 
white  chiffon,  and  when  the  gals  get  a  load 
of  that  there  will  be  a  mad  bolt  for  man- 
tillas. 

AND  speaking  of  veils,  Norma  Shearer 
married  Robert  Morely,  in  a  scene  for 
"Marie  Antoinette"  the  other  day,  in  the 
most  fabulous  wedding  gown  ever  designed 
for  the  screen.  For  it  Adrian  whipped  to- 
gether twenty  yards  of  white  satin,  fifteen 
yards  of  embroidered  satin  for  a  cape  and 
train,  forty  yards  of  net,  six  dozen  bunches 
of  flowers  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
gross  of  beads.  Just  a  simple 
little  something. 

_„<§>„_„ 

A  NNABELLA,  a  French 

*  V  importation,  had  the 
Twentieth  Century-Fox  lot 
quite  upset  the  other  day 
when  she  demanded  a  "feel 
spoon."  Finally,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  all  Annabella 
wanted  was  a  shoe  horn. 

— •#>— ■ 

SA.ID   Mark  Twain  once: 
"People  should  pay  for  a 
good  laugh  the  same  as  for 
a  good  painting.  Each  is  a 
phase  of  art."  And  so,  good 
people,  you  shouldn't  mut- 
ter in  your  beards  when  a 
girl  in  a  gilded  cage  asks 
you  to  pay  two  bits  for  a  ticket  to  see  "The 
Joy  of  Living"  (it  used  to  be  "The  Joy  of 
Loving"  but  the  Hays  Office  decided  that 
"Loving"  was  offside). 

There  is  a  scene  in  it,  taken  at  the 
Culver  City  Rollerdrome,  which  is  quite 


Annabella 


the  funniest  thing  you're  ever 
seen  on  the  screen.  It  seems  that 
Irene  Dunne,  a  beautiful  and  al- 
luring actress,  has  been  so  busy 
with  her  career  and  her  amazing 
family  (Alice  Brady's  the  Mamma 
and  Guy  Kibbee's  the  Papa)  that 
she  has  never  had  any  time  for 
fun.  Until,  one  day,  she  meets 
Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  who  says 
that  he  can  prove  to  her  that  she 
can  have  a  much  better  time  on  a 
two  dollar  evening  than  she  has 
ever  had  on  a  two  thousand  dollar  evening. 

So  he  takes  her  to  a  beer  "jernt"  and 
then  to  the  Rollerdrome.  Irene,  unused  to 
all  this,  goes  on  a  beer  jag,  and  while  the 
world  is  floating  merrily  about  her  Doug 
Jr.  puts  her  on  roller  skates.  You  can  well 
imagine  what  happens  to  Miss  Dunne's 
poise  and  dignity  and  her  equilibrium. 

"I  haven't  been  on  roller  skates  since  I 
was  ten  years  old,"  said  Irene  dubiously  at 
the  Rollerdrome,  when  the  director  handed 
her  a  pair  of  ball  bearings.  "Maybe  I've  for- 
gotten how  to  skate."  "Oh,  that's  all  right," 
said  Director  Tay  Garnett,  "you're  not  sup- 
posed to  be  good."  Irene  wasn't.  She  landed 
on  the  floor  right  away.  And  everytime  they 
picked  her  up  her  feet  flew  up  in  the  air 
again.  She  took  it  all  without  a  murmur- 
but,  later,  she  took  her  dinner  standing  up. 
Anything  for  a  laugh. 

« — «<$>« — „ 

]OAN  CRAWFORD  has 
~*  been  busy  rehanging  the 
pictures  in  her  library  in 
order  to  make  room  for  a 
place  of  honor  for  one  of 
her  most  treasured  posses- 
sions—a lifelike  mask  of 
Greta  Garbo.  Joan  is  doubly 
pleased  to  own  this  work  of 
art  because  it  was  sculp- 
tured by  her  close  friend 
Richard  Cromwell,  and  be- 
cause it  is  considered  a  fine 
likeness  of  her  favorite 
actress. 

EVER  since  Lew  Ayres 
put  in  a  personal  ap- 
pearance at  several  parties 
that  Ginger  Rogers  gave,  during  the  Christ- 
mas' holidays,  the  rumors  have  been  flying 
thick  and  fast  that  Ginger  and  Lew  are 
about  to  be  reconciled  and  take  up  their 
married  life  where  they  left  off.  Neither  of 
them  has  ever  made  the  slightest  effort  to 

X*        ¥  # 


Jfe 


Gladys 
Swarthout 


get  a  divorce.  And 
whereas  Ginger  was 
quite  the  party  girl  for 
the  first  year  after  their  separation  the 
night  clubs  of  Hollywood  now  see  her  less 
and  less.  Recently  she  has  been  discovered 
dining  quietly  with  Lew  in  small  unpreten- 
tious restaurants,  and  talking  very  seriously. 

"—"#■'—» 

AA  ARTHA  RAYE  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
*  »  *  self-conducted  glamour  campaign.  She 
wants  to  wrap  herself  in  miles  of  floating 
chiffon  and  look  pensive.  She  has  informed 
Paramount  that  she  will  show  less  of  her 
mouth  and  more  of  her  legs  in  her  next 
picture.  Martha  is  making  a  big  mistake. 
Comediennes  last  much  longer  than  glam- 
our girls. 

THE  smart  luncheon  clientele  of  the  Ven- 
dome  was  quite  startled  the  other  noon 
when  big,  gruff  Wally  Beery  appeared 
wearing  a  blue  knitted  beret,  and  looking 
rather  sheepish  about  the  whole  thing.  But 
Mr.  Beery  wasn't  changing  his  type.  It 
seems  that  little  Carol  Ann  Beery,  his 
adopted  daughter,  had  made  the  beret  for 
him  and  insisted  upon  his  wearing  it  to 
luncheon,  and  as  little  Carol  Ann  was 
lunching  with  him  there  wasn't  much  he 
could  do  about  it. 

THERE  is  a  rumor  about  that  Gladys 
*■  Swarthout  will  buy  Pickfair  when  she 
returns  to  Hollywood  from  her  present  con- 
cert tour.  And  there  is  a  rumor,  also,  that 
if  her  last  picture  is  as  bad  as  its  predeces- 
sors there  won't  be  much  point  in  Miss 
Swarthout  returning  to  the  picture  colony. 
If  anyone  has  gotten  a  bad  break  in  pic- 
tures it  is  Gladys  Swarthout— and  the  more's 
the  pity  because  no  one  cooperates  better 
with  the  press  and  the  fan  writers  than  she 
does.  So  keep  your  fingers  crossed  for 
Gladys.  She  needs  your  good  wishes. 


Lew  Ayres 


Irene  Dunne 


Claudette  Colbert 


Wallace  Beery 
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A  Startling 
And  U  nvar= 
nished  Recital 
Of  The  Experi= 
cnces  Of  A  Girl 
Who  Wanted 
To  Be  In  Pictures. 


AT  TWENTY-FOUR  I 
/A  find  myself  believ- 
ing that  all  jobs  in 
motion  pictures  are  en- 
tirely a  matter  of  luck. 
After  a  struggle  to  find 
work,  near-starvation,  re- 
buffs and  one  great  and 
amazing  break,  I  find  my- 
self, after  five  years  in  Hollywood,  a  stand-in.  My  present  prin- 
cipal is  Olivia  de  Havilland. 

How  did  I  get  my  job?  What  do  I  think  of  it?  What  do  I 
think  of  my  work  and  those  who  work  around  me?  Am  I  envious? 

I'll  come  to  all  that.  First  of  all,  I  must  explain  what  a  stand-in 
is.  I  am  not  a  double  who  does  adventurous  things  which  my 
principal  cannot  do.  My  job  is  to  stand  beneath  the  lights  while 
the  technicians  on  the  set  adjust  those  lights,  the  cameras  and 
microphone  to  cover  all  of  the  action  which  will  take  place  in 
the  forthcoming  scene.  Sometimes  I  stand  still  with  other  stand-ins. 
Again,  I  move  about  as  my  principal  will  later.  During  this  period 
my  principal  is  resting,  is  rehearsing  with  the  director,  is  studying 
lines,  or  is  applying  make-up. 

As  you  can  see  from  my  picture,  I  do  not  in  any  way  resemble 
Miss  de  Havilland,  save  that  I  am  of  about  the  same  height  and 
build.  I  have  stood  in  for  many  players,  including  Ann  Dvorak, 
the  late  Helen  Lowell,  character  actress,  Margaret  Lindsay  and 
Kay  Francis.  I  know  brunette  stand-ins  who  wear  blonde  wigs 
when  working  for  blonde  principals.  I  call  myself  a  carbon  copy 
because  it  is  significant  that  I  wear  duplicates  of  the  garments 
worn  by  my  principal.  There  is  resemblance  in  cut  and  color, 
but  not  in  quality.  When  stand-ins  first  became  general  people 
who  actually  looked  like  stars  were  chosen  to  stand  in,  but  this 
has  been  found  to  be  a  lot  of  needless  trouble. 

You  may  have  guessed  that  I  am  a  small  town  girl  drawn  to 
motion  pictures  because  of  the  glamour  and  color  and  life  abound- 
ing in  Hollywood.  In  this  you  are  correct.  I  was  born  in  Martin, 
Tennessee,  the  youngest  of  three  children.  My  father  is  an  edu- 
cator, mathematician  and  astronomer.  The  family  moved  with 
him  to  Marshall,  Texas,  where  he  was  president  of  Marshall 
College.  At  one  time  he  was  state  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Tennessee.  My  sister,  Hera,  the  oldest,  is  an  ex-concert  pianist, 
now  married.  My  brother,  with  whom  I  live  in  a  very  small  but 
attractive  North  Hollywood  apartment,  is  a  contractor.  His  name 
is  Kepler  Robinson.  During  my  early  days  we  lived  not  only  at 
Marshall  but  at  Bolivar,  Tennessee,  and  you  can  call  this  my 
home,  as  my  family  live  there. 

My  education  includes  Bolivar  High  School  and  Tennessee 
College  for  Women,  at  Murfreesboro,  where  I  spent  a  year.  I 
left  there  because  my  father  could  no  longer  afford  to  send  me 
to  such  an  institution.  The  motive  behind  the  job  which  I  hold 
at  present  was  born  in  high  school,  when  I  played  the  lead  in 
plays,  such  as  "Nan  of  the  Lighthouse."  At  college  I  didn't  even 
make  the  dramatic  club. 

But  the  desire  to  act  was  born  while  I  was  in  high  school. 
After  I  left  college  Bolivar  got  into  my  hair.  This  makes  me  just 
exactly  like  a  million  small  town  girls.  My  father  and  mother 
were  very  religious,  very  fair,  kind  and  considerate— but  I  felt 
they  were  strict.  I  wrote  to  my  brother,  asked  him  if  I  could 
come  to  California,  and  he  sent  me  fifty  dollars  to  join  him  in 
Los  Angeles. 

I  came  out  by  bus.  The  fare  was  thirty-two  dollars.  I  spent  a 
dollar  for  food.  I  arrived  with  seventeen  dollars  after  four  days 
of  riding  that  I  thought  would  never  end.  I  ate  so  little  and  did 


Ann  was  stand-in  for 
Olivia  de  Havilland, 
Margaret  Lindsay  and 
Ann  Dvorak. 


not  sleep  at  all  on  the  trip  because  1  was  so  excited  about  motion 
pictures  and  Hollywood.  I  arrived  early  in  the  morning,  but  I 
made  my  brother  drive  me  out  Wilshire  Boulevard  so  I  could  just 
feel  happy. 

"You  will  get  a  room  by  yourself,"  my  brother  told  me.  "You 
will  choose  your  own  friends.  I  will  give  you  enough  for  your 
rent  and  spending  money  for  two  months  and  then  you  must  go 
to  work." 

1  met  George  Fisher,  a  radio  announcer,  by  calling  him  up  and 
asking  him  to  play  "When  It's  Sleepy  Time  Down  South"  on  a 
request  program  because  I  knew  my  brother  meant  what  he  said, 
and  I  was  very,  very  lonesome  all  by  myself  in  the  rented  room. 
One  of  the  boys  at  the  station  called  for  me,  and  I  told  him  to 
go  by  my  brother's  place.  I  told  him  to  do  this  so  that  my 
brother  could  look  him  over  and  decide  if  he  was  the  right  kind 
of  boy  for  me  to  go  out  with.  This  was  the  beginning  of  my  job 
of  making  friends. 

Only  a  few  days  later  I  tried  to  register  at  Central  Casting 
Bureau,  but  I  was  told  that  the  lists  were  closed.  I  went  to  the 
studio  gates  and  there  were  a  lot  of  men  loafing  around  them,  and 
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I  just  stood  and  looked  at  them.  They  awed  me.  I  was  afraid 
to  go  any  farther.  I  did  this  again  and  again,  but  didn't  have 
nerve  enough  to  ask  questions.  I  was  sure  I'd  he  taken  for  a  movie- 
struck  girl,  which  I  was. 

After  a  while  I  got  pretty  discouraged,  because  it  seemed  to 
me  that  not  only  were  there  a  lot  of  people  working  in  the 
studios  but  a  lot  more  people  than  that  standing  around  outside 
waiting  for  work.  I  did  the  next  best  thing  when  my  shoes  began 
to  wear  down  at  the  heels-I  got  another  kind  of  job.  It  was  in 
an  insurance  office.  This  was  not  very  satisfactory,  because  I  was 
getting  only  five  dollars  a  week.  Then  you  have  to  consider  the 
state  of  mind  of  a  girl  who  wants  to  act,  and  who  has  won  a 
baby  beauty  contest  in  Martin,  Tennessee,  and  a  high  school  beauty 
contest,  and  is  full  of  glamorous  dreams. 

I  learned  to  run  a  switchboard  and  got  ten  dollars.  But  the 
insurance  company  folded  up,  and  I  was  out  of  a  job.  I  found 
out  about  the  minimum  wage  laws  in  California,  and  it  was 
good  that  I  did,  for  I  got  forty  dollars,  which  kept  me  alive.  I 

met  a  girl,  Aileen  = — ,  while  I  was  working  at  the  insurance 

company,  and  we  roomed  together. 

This  girl  gives  you  a  typical  example  of  what  luck  does  for 

you  out  here.  She 
was  a  telephone 
operator,  and  she 
met  an  important 
studio  executive 
who   married  her. 


Ann  as  she  is 
today.  She 
says:  "I  am  a 
carbon  copy." 


Note   the   difference  in    the   dresses  provided 
for  Ann  and  Olivia  when  they  were  making 
"Gold  Is  Where  You  find  It."  Ann  gets  calico — 
Olivia  the  finest  procurable. 


They  were  divorced.  She  worked  as  an  extra 
for  a  while,  couldn't  get  enough  money  to 
keep  alive,  and  went  back  to  running  a 
switchboard  in  a  studio.  Now  she  is  run- 
ning a  switchboard  in  a  department  store, 
and  is  mighty  glad  she  is  out  of  pictures. 
She  just  didn't  get  the  breaks,  because  she 
is  a  charming  girl. 

When  Aileen  and  I  roomed  together,  she 
was  laid  off  and  so  was  I.  This  is  how  we 
lived: 

When  a  man  called  up  to  ask  Aileen  for 
a  date,  she  would  say,  quite  frankly: 

"I'll  go  out  with  you  if  you'll  take  Ann 
and  me  to  dinner." 

If  a  friend  of  mine  called  I'd  be  just  as 
honest  with  him.  In  those  days  of  early 
1933,  a  lot  of  formalities  went  by  the 
boards.  And  we  were  just  plain  hungry. 
It  was  very  funny.  We  met  the  boy  next 
door,  who  had  a  studio  job  when  he 
worked,  because  when  we  opened  our  ice- 
box and  took  out  a  tray  of  ice  cubes  and 
he  did  the  same  we  could  look  at  each 
other.  In  this  way  we  got  to  talking  and 
often  he  would  get  a  day's  work  and  we'd 
have  a  good  meal. 

"What  do  you  do?"  I  asked  him,  excited 
to  know  he  worked  in  pictures. 

"I'm  a  stand-in,"  he  told  me.  And  I 
questioned  him  and  found  out  all  about 
his  work.  He  introduced  me  to  a  publicity 
man.  Again,  I  say  that  any  job  you  get 
in  pictures  is  luck.  This  publicity  man  be- 
came interested  in  me,  took  me  out  to 
Max  Arnow,  casting  director  at  Warner 
Brothers'  studio,  in  Burbank.  Mr.  Arnow 
measured  me  with  experienced  eyes. 

"You're  just  the  girl  I  want,"  he  said. 
"You'll  stand  in  for  Ann  Dvorak." 

If  it  hadn't  been  just  that  day  and  just 
that    hour   he   {Continued   on  page  79] 
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IT'S  all  very  well  for  people  to  go  about  being  friv- 
olous in  normal  times— but  with  the  present  norm 
consisting  of  midnight  air  raids  and  ships  being  blown 
to  hell,  with  the  stock  market  filibustering  and  the 
Senate  selling  short,  this  is  the  time  for  men  to  conic 
10  the  aid  of  their  party— and  do  you  know  a  good  one 
for  tonight? 

Hollywood,  the  land  of  glee  and  home  of  the  rave, 
is  solely  dependent,  I  have  discovered,  upon  two  things. 
|nst  two  things!  And  hold  your  hats  boys,  here  they 
are: 

A  STAR  IS  ONLY  AS  GOOD  AS  HER  LEGS 
— both  of  'em!  , 

A  pair  of  legs— tall,  short  or  medium— well 
proportioned  and  full  of  curves  in  the  right 
places  (and  preferably  mates),  are  the  only 
things  which  prevent  that  rich  and  lucrative 
territory  known  generally  as  the  Gold  Coast 
from  turning  right  back  into  the  home  grounds 
of  the  Gobi  Desert.  Honest. 

If  you'll  step  into  my  laboratory  I'd  like  to 
point,  with  obvious  bad  manners  and  a  certain 
amount  of  unpardonable  pride,  to  what  may  be 
called  the  gol-darndest,  gorgeous  Dietrich  gams. 

Dietrich  came  out  of  the  nowhere  into  the 
here  that  is  Hollywood  some  years  ago,  all 
wrapped  up  in  a  roll  of  celluloid  called  "The 
Blue  Angel."  It  now  looks  as  though  she'll  curl 
up  and  go  right  back  where  she  came  from  at 
the  end  of  a  little  piece  recently  released  which, 
because  Time  Marches  On,  they  called  merely 
"Angel."  It  simplifies  matters  in  some  way. 

In  the  course  of  our  research  we  find  that, 
in  the  torrid  twenties,  great  strides  were  made 
toward  Chauvinism  (which  is  perfectly  true  but 
has  nothing  to  do  with  this  story),  and  at  the 
bathing  resorts,  some  faltering  steps  in  the  direc- 
tion of  refined  nudity.  It  only  remained  for 
the  Sennett  beauties  to  toss  off  their  woolies,  a 
petticoat  or  two  and  a  "bra"  to  give  the  general 
idea  that  they  were  bound  for  the  beach  and 
not,  as  even  a  baby  Cyclops  might  have  guessed, 
joining  an  Arctic  expedition. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  "Legs"  Dietrich  brought 
us  to  the  civilized  viewpoint  that  what  had  been  whis- 
pered about  at  the  turn  of  the  century  as  "the  extrem- 
ities" were  not,  in  that  year  of  our  Lord  1930,  to  be 
the  last  extremities!  Not  by  a  Ziegfeld  chorus!  Legs 
were,  at  long  last,  to  be,  recognized  as  both  lovely 
and  artistic,  without  need  for  excuse  or  explanation— 
and  the  occasion  served  to  rationalize  the  popular  atti- 
tude toward  the  garment  appropriately  designed  as  a 
"short,"  and  should  circumstances  demand— the  short 
short. 

We  were  in  a  bad  way  of  becoming  almost  human! 

Then  suddenly  and  for  no  apparent  good  reason 
Dietrich  went  in  for  those  dressy  things,  nights  with 
armor  as  we  say  in  the  corset  department  two  aisles 
to  the  right,  and  plunk!— her  box-office  standing  fell 
back  to  the  last  whalebone! 

The  decline  of  Dietrich  may  sadden  you  in  some  sort 
or  wistful  way,  much  as  "Snow  White"  saddens  me— yet 
it  was  all  to  some  avail,  for  today  we  have  advanced 
so  far  that  we  can  even  bear  to  see  our  heroines 
snapped  by  the  candid  camera— au  naturelle  in  a  manner 
of  speaking.  Even  the  fact  that  lovely  Ginger  Rogers 


Most  Girls  Who 
.Achieve  Success 
In  Pictures  Have 
Two  Good  Reasons. 
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Ginger  Rogers  and 
the  dancing  equip- 
ment that  won  for 
her  a  Charleston 
contest  and 
launched  her  on  the 
way  to  glory. 


(Above,  left)  Sonja  Henie  and  the 
famous  legs  that  made  her  champion 
of  the  ice.  (Above)  The  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  Diva,  Lily  Pons.  Her 
beautiful  legs  carry  on  her  viva- 
cious screen  personality.  (Left) 
Dorothy  Lamour.  Just  a  talented 
girl  whose  figure  has  brought  her 
many  outstanding  native  roles. 
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(Below,  left)  Louise 
(Gypsy  Rose  Lee)  Hovick 
revealed  again.  (Left)  The 
screen  career  of  Joan 
Crawford  has  been  great- 
ly assisted  by  her  sym- 
metrical 


HEL 


doesn't  always  look  as  ravishing  as  when  a  battalion  of  hair- 
dressers, make-up  artists  and  a  whole  camera  crew  hover  about 
her  for  a  "take"  is,  at  times,  rather  comforting.  And  then,  even 
the  candidest  candid  camera  can't  take  us  down  from  a  pretty 
peg— doubled! 

It's  simply  that  we  resent  taboos.  A  taboo  to  the  average  Amer- 
ican is  a  national  anathema.  We've  been  brought  up  on  "Oh 
Say  Can  You  See?"  and  we  consider  it  a  personal  privilege.  "You 
mustn't  do  this"  and  "You  hadn't  orter  do  that"  is  terribly, 
terribly  aggravating.  If  we  choose  to  lie  around  the  beaches 
and  get  horribly  sunburned  we  don't  want  anyone  to  spoil  our 
fun!  And  we  like  to  see  pictures  of  our  good-looking  celluloid 
cuties  scorching  to  a  frazzle,  too.  Liberty,  equality,  sorority!  And 
of  course  if  they  have  good-looking  pins  (no,  not  fraternity  pins), 
it's  no  great  disappointment  to  the  roto  editors.  Yet  we  don't 
believe  that  our  aesthetic  appetite  is  suffering  from  gastronomic 
deterioration  (to  put  in  a  few  good  words  for  myself)! 

Although  a  screen  test  must  not,  by  edict,  consist  of  "leg 
art,"  I  don't  imagine  it  has  done  Joan  Blondell,  Dorothy  Lamour 


or  Martha  Raye  any  serious 
harm  to  have  this,  that  and 
those  instead  of  a  raw  shin- 
bone.  .  .  .  Oh  man! 

And  do  you  suppose  that 
Louise  Hovick  (nee  Gypsy 
Rose  Lee)  would  ever  have 
reached  her  present  dramatic 
heights  and  become  an 
honest-to-goodness  okay  per- 
former if  she  hadn't  fanned 
for  the  Yanks  or  chased  a 
bubble  around?  Claudette 
Colbert  has  always  been  one 
up  on  both  producers  and 
public  because  of  her  repu- 
tation for  having  the  most 
beautiful  limbs  in  captivity. 

Twice  decorated  by  the 
King  of  Norway  for  her 
skating,  Sonja  Henie  had 
previously  received  two  very 
pleasing  decorations  straight 
from  Ma  Nature  herself. 
And  so  if  Sonja's  chin  is 
somewhat  pointed  and  her 
face  a  wee  bit  too  round 
there  is  surely  no  fault  to  be 
found  with  the  trim  ankles 
and  legs  that  give  "The 
Dying  Swan,"  her  most  fa- 
mous skating  routine,  such  a 
lively  interest  for  the  spec- 
tator sportsman! 

I  doubt  if  Carole  Lombard, 
who  graduated  from  Sennett 
comedies  and  whose  limbs 
caused  the  attention  which 
brought  about  her  early  suc- 
cess, would  ever  have  rated 

Iher  present  lofty  perch  if, 
instead  of  curving  into  slen- 
der, lissom  lines  they  had 
resembled  inverted  milk  bot- 
tles! Can  you  imagine  the 
star  of  such  picture  sensa- 
tions as  "Nothing  Sacred" 
and  "True  Confession"  hav- 
ing to  stop,  and  "pull  down 
her  dresses"  in  the  midst  of 
a  romp?  What  a  giggle!  What  a  crazy  imagination! 

Ginger  Rogers,  who  actually  danced  herself  to  fame,  did  it  on 
a  pair  of  very  easy  to  take  twinkle-toes,  and  whatever  her  dramatic 
destiny,  theoretically  and  actually,  she  has  a  pretty  pair  of  legs 
to  fall  back  on— so  what  can  she  lose? 

It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  Lily  Pons  created  quite  a  stir 
at  the  staid  Metropolitan  Opera  House  with  her  trills  and  vocal 
cavorting.  Here  was  an  artiste,  young,  attractive  and  with  an 
amazing  talent.  Audiences  rose  en  masse  and  cheered— politely, 
discreetly  and,  I  might  even  say  .  .  .  but  that  gives  you  a  general 
idea.  Then  ol'  man  Hollywood  got  leetle  Leely.  And  what  did  he 
do  but  put  her  before  a  camera  and,  as  she  burst  into  song 
(always  keep  out  of  voice  range  of  a  bursting  song),  he  unveiled 
as  pretty  a  pair  of  legs  as  one  is  apt  to  stumble  over  in  the  Royal 
Academy.  Today  not  thousands,  but  millions  are  cheering  lustily 
at  the  box-office  and  paying  tribute,  not  only  to  an  exquisite  voice, 
but,  in  coin  of  the  realm,  to  legs  with  curves,  glamour  and  allure. 
Vive  la  France! 

Which  brings  us  to  a  realization  that  [Continued  on  page  69] 
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(Above)  Sam  Goldwyn,  Mrs. 
Jascha  Heifitz  (Florence 
Vidor)  and  Mrs.  Goldwyn. 
(Right)  ZaSu  Pitts  arrives  in 
a  cab,  but  no  flutter. 


w 


The    humorist,     critic  and 
screen  celebrity,  Bob  Bench- 
ley,  orders  several  gloom  des- 
patches. 


E  ARE  used  to  photos  made  at  the 
glamour  spots  of  the  world,  but  I 
thought  it  might   be  fun   to  find 
famous  faces  in  obscure  places. 

Across  the  street  from  the  Biltmore 
theatre  in  New  York  where  "All  That 
Glitters"'  is  running  its  trivial  way,  is  an 
unheralded  little  pub  called  the  Pompeii 
Bar  and  Grill  and  to  that,  during  a  six 
minutes  intermission  of  the  play,  I  went 
one  frosty  evening. 

Sports  loving  socialite,  Harold  Talbott, 
came  in  for  a  quick  one  with  Constance 
Bennett  and  her  escort.  Miss  Bennett, 
blonde  and  ermine  coated,  looks  just  like 
the  pictures  of  the  portraits  that  she  claims 
don't  look  like  her.  I  was  fascinated  to  see 


(Top)   Frank  Shields,  movie  act- 
jPI^"  ing  tennis  star,  dancing  with  Mrs. 

John  Jacob  Astor.  (Above)  Elean- 
or Powell,  visiting  a  night  club, 
answers  the  call  of  the  dance 
music.  Jack  White  and  his  troupe 
welcome  her. 

her,  for  to  me  she  has  always  been  a  legen- 
dary figure,  from  the  stories  of  her  esca- 
pades at  Vale  Proms  some  fifteen  years  ago 
to  her  various  husbands  and  her  great 
friendship  with  Gilbert  Roland.  Hers  is 
not  the  elusive  glamour  of  a  Dietrich,  but 
the  golden,  knowing  quality  which  typified 
the  girls  of  the  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  era. 

Down  the  bar,  Bob  Benchley  was  order- 
ing four  drinks  when  I  caught  him.  Bob 
has  a  rare  quality.  He  is  as  amusing  and 
witty  in  private  life  as  he  is  in  his  writings 
and  in  those  hilarous  shorts  he  makes. 

People  were  already  going  back  to  the 
theatre  when  I  saw  Terence  Philip,  a  so- 
cialite friend  of  mine,  and,  more  as  a  gag, 
I  took  his  picture,  for  I  have  so  many  of 
him  with  the  beautiful  women  of  New 
York.  As  we  were  leaving  Lucius  Beebe, 
the  columnist,  who  was  with  me,  said  he 
hoped  I'd  gotten  a  good  photo  of  James 
Cagney  and  I  shamefacedly  had  to  admit 
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Camera  Hunting  Where  The  Big 
Names  Of  Pictures  Aleet  The  Big 
Shots  Of  Manhattan. 


(Top)  Back  stage  at  "The 
Three  Waltzes,"  Mary  Garden 
is  coy  with  Michael  Bart- 
Iett.  (Above)  Socialite  Har- 
old Talbott,  Connie  Bennett 
and  a  friend  at  the  Pompeii 
Grill.  (Above,  right)  Phil  Re- 
gan "in  conference"  with  Ar- 
thur Brown.  (Right)  Cesar 
Romero,  with  Ethel  Merman, 
candidly  caught  before  he  had 
time  to  put  on  his  personality. 


I'd  not  seen  him.  Beebe  insisted  he'd  seen 
me  take  a  picture  of  him  and  I  was  as  sure 
I  hadn't.  I  looked  at  the  bar  for  him,  but 
he'd  already  left.  Vet,  sure  enough,  when 
my  films  were  developed  there  he  was 
standing  right  next  to  Terence  Philip  and 
I'd  not  even  seen  him! 

The  next  afternoon  I  went  back  stage 
at  "The  Three  Waltzes"  to  shoot  my  old 
friend,  Michael  Bartlett.  He  was  in  a  happy 
mood,  having  received  a  note  from  Mary 
Garden  saying  she  was  coming  back  to  see 
him.  I  set  my  camera  up  and  waited.  The 
one-time  great  opera  star  came  in,  her  eyes 
only  on  Michael,  and  immediately  started 
to  discuss  details  and  bits  from  the  play. 
Before  she  had  even  seen  me  I  took  this 
photo,  and  later  made  some  posed  ones,  but 
it  is  the  informal  one  that  I  like  best. 

Another  night  I  stood  just  inside  the 


door  at  El  Morocco  and  decided  to  see 
what  1  could  get  without  warning  people. 
Cesar  Romero  and  Ethel  Merman  were 
startled  and  insisted  on  other  poses.  I  sup- 
pose neither  of  them  will  be  speaking  to 
me  again,  but  here  is  the  first  bewildered 
shot. 

I  don't  think  the  Samuel  Goldwyns  and 
Mrs.  Jascha  Heifitz  (Florence  Vidor)  even 
knew  they  were  being  taken,  while  Phil 
Regan,  the  singing  cop,  who  is  now  appear- 
ing at  the  Versailles  night  club  in  New 
York,  jumped  a  mile.  He  was  talking  to 
.  Arthur  Brown,  the  singer  who  arranges 
special  theatrical  Sunday  evenings  at  Mo- 
rocca.  It  is  he  who  got  Jack  White  of  the 
"Club  18"  and  his  troupe  to  perform  one 
evening,  and  Eleanor  Powell,  who  was  in 
the  audience,  got  up  and  tap  danced  in 
accompaniment    [Continued   on   page  69] 
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.Methods  The  Stars  LIse  To  Overcome  I  heir 
Nervousness.  You  Either  Go  Over  Or  You 
Go  Up  In  Smoke.  Who  Wouldn't  Be  N  ervous; 


A VOICE  goes  into  a  little  black  box, 
the  sound  goes  round  and  round 
through  miles  of  space,  you  turn  the 
knob  on  your  radio  set— and  it  comes  out 
in  your  home.  Yet  this  harmless  little  black 
box,  that  has  brought  so  much  fame  and 
good  fortune  to  the  lucky  owners  of  these 
voices,  has  an  unusual  effect  upon  them. 
You'd  never  suspect,  just  from  listening, 
the  odd  things  Grace  Moore,  Jack  Benny, 
Rudy  Vallee,  Bing  Crosby,  Al  Jolson, 
Martha  Rave,  Alice  Faye,  Frances  Lang- 
ford,  Phil  Baker  and  Tyrone  Power  find 
absolutely  necessary  to  do  or  wear  for 
fear  that  otherwise  their  voices  will  not 
come  out  of  the  mike  just  right. 

You  listeners-in  can't  see  any  of  this  and 
their  microphone  mannerisms 
have  practically  no  effect  upon 
what  they  sing  or  say.  But  they 
simply  can't  do  without  them. 
From  the  way  they  act  you'd 
never  suspect  there  could  pos- 
sibly be  so  many  different  ways 
of  standing  up  to  a  mike  and 
giving  all  to  its  wailing  ear.  No 
matter  whether  he  is  going  to 
croon  a  melting  love  tune  or 
discuss  the  vegetable  diet  of 
cannibals,  every  newcomer  to  1 
broadcastland  is  warned  not  to  i 
cough,  clear  his  throat  or  stamp 


his  feet.  Beyond  that,  they  are  strictly  on 
their  own  and  they  may  take  any  stance 
they  please  in  order  to  be  comfortable. 

And  they  do.  But  accessories  mean  so 
much  to  them— take  cigars  for  instance. 

Jack   Benny  is  a  smoker-during-broad- 
casts.  Insists  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  put 
across  his  highly  informal  manner,  and  the 
studio  has  relaxed  its  no-smoking  rule 
for    him.    He  even 
gives  cigars  to  men 
in  the  studio  audi- 


Frances  Langford,  who  has  her 
own  mysterious  broadcasting 
routine.  (Left)  The  most  amus- 
ing of  air  teams — Burns  and  Allen. 


ence  who  laugh  long 
and  loud  at  his  jokes. 
But  they,  have  to 
smoke  them  outside. 
When  he  says  his 
lines  he  holds  the 
stogie  in  his  hand: 
firmly  believes  that  if 
he  ever  dropped  it 
he'd  be  tongue-tied. 

"Either  in  my  hand 
or  in  my  mouth,"  he 
says,  "it  puts  me  at  my 
ease.  I'm  used  to  hold- 
ing something  besides 
the  bag,  all  the  time. 
I  took  to  the  cigar 
when  I  gave  up  my 
violin  in  vaudeville. 
Why  even  in  my  pic- 
tures a  cigar  is  part  of 
my  wardrobe.  Why 
should  radio  be  an  exception  to  what 
the  well-dressed  comedian  wears?" 

Ben  Bernie,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
cigar-chewer.  Not  within  the  sight  or 
memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant  of 
Broadway  or  Hollywood  has  anyone 
ever  seen  the  faintest  wisp  of  smoke 
curl  up  from  the  end  of  his  cigars.  He 
just  eats  them  away.  He  uses  up  about 


Grace  Moore  in 
action.  (Left)  Ed- 
ward G.  Robinson 
at  the  spot  where 
ten  million  people 
are  focusing  their 
attention. 


twenty    a    day,  five 
alone  being  accounted 
for    during    his  half 
hour  on  the  air.  His 
secretary  keeps  a  watchful  eye  on  him  and 
when  she  notices  that  a  cheroot  is  prac- 
tically worn  down  to  a  pulp,  she  hands  the 
old  Maestro  a  fresh  one  from  the  supply 
she  carries  with  her. 

Clark  Gable's  trusty  friend,  when  he 
faces  the  mike,  is  his  pipe  which  he  keeps 
unlighted  but  clenched  tightly  between  his 
teeth.  He  appears  bored,  but  actually  he's 
as  nervous  as  one  of  Major  Bowes'  worst 
amateurs.  He  once  confided  to  Carole  Lom- 
bard that  he  bit  down  hard  on  the  pipe 
to  keep  his  teeth  from  chattering. 

James  Stewart  plays  around  with  a  cig- 
arette during  his  air  time.  He  will  take 
one  from  its  case,  tap  it  on  his  forefinger, 
look  at  it,  then  sigh  as  he  solemnly  places 
it  back  again  in  its  case.  A  few  minutes 
later  he  does  the  same  thing  all  over  again. 

You  wouldn't  think  clothes  could  play 
such  an  important  part  in  a  radio  broad- 
cast. But  they  do. 

Although  she  wears  high  heels  almost 
always  at  other  times,  Alice  Faye  simply 
cannot  deliver  the  lowdown  blue  notes  of 
her  torchy  ballads  unless  she  wears  low 
heels  at  the  mike.  Why?  Don't  ask  me. 
I'm  just   telling  you. 

On  the  other  hand,  three  of  the  screen's 
glamour  girls  have  a  phobia  against  wear- 
ing shoes  at  all.  Joan  Crawford,  Claudette 
Colbert  and  Claire  Trevor  are  called  the 
"shoeless  Bernhardts"  because  they  insist 
upon  going  radio-dramatic  in  stocking 
feet. 

Cecil  B.  DeMille  is  every  bit  the  direc- 
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lor,  whether  his  chore  is  on  the  movie  lot 
or  the  radio  studio.  He  dresses  the  part, 
too.  Probably  wouldn't  be  recognized  if  he 
didn't  wear  the  clothes  that  have  become 
his  directorial  trade  mark:  riding  breeches, 
boots,  sports  jacket  and  soft  shirt. 

Handkerchiefs  seem  to  be  a  necessary 
prop  to  keep  the  ladv  song  birds  on  an 
even  keel.  Lily  Pons  holds  one  tightly  in 
her  right  hand  as  she  follows  the  beat  with 
her  left.  Gladys  Swarthout  always  carries 
an  oversize  one  which  she  rolls  up  in  a 
ball  and  throws  from  one  hand  to  the 
other  as  she  sings.  So  does  Harriet  Hilliard, 
who  also  turns  her  back  to  the  studio  audi- 
ence to  watch  the  orchestra  led  by  hubby 
Ozzie  Nelson. 

Hats,  on  the  other  hand,  fascinate  both 
male  and  female  etherites.    Bing  Crosby 
positively  refuses  to 
sing    unless    he  is 
wearing  a   hat.  It 
may    be    a  cap, 


quietly    by  herself. 

Schools  of  instruction  in 
radio  technique  could  make  a 
fortune  by  solving  the  hand 
problem.  What  to  do  with 
their  hands  has  always  been  a 
big  problem  with  the  radio- 
starring  movie  favorites  and 
each  one  solves  it  according  to 
individual  inclination. 

Although    Al    Jolson  gives 
the  impression  of  being  per- 
fectly at  ease  and  of  having  a 
grand    time,  he 
fidgets    with  his 


derby,  fedora  or 
glossy  silk  topper. 
That  makes  no  dif- 
ference so  long  as  it 
is  a  hat.  During  the  periods  when  someone 
else  is  speaking  and  he  is  waiting  for  a 
cue,  he  frequently  shifts  it  around  on  his 
head  for  want  of  something  better  to  do. 

During  his  speaking  part,  Don  Ameche 
wears  a  hat.  But  when  he  begins  to  sing, 
he  takes  it  off.  Maybe  Mr.  Ameche  thinks 
he  ought  to  take  his  hat  off  to  the  music. 

Phil  Baker's  lady  stooge,  Lucille  Ball, 
wears  her  hat  so  far  back  on  her  head, 
you'd  think  it  was  falling  off.  Places 
right  hand  on  hip  and  there  it  re- 
mains no  matter  if  her  lines  have 
to  be  read  a  la  Mae  West  or  like 
Shirley  Temple.  Also  chews  great 
gobs  of  gum. 

Grade  Allen  puts  on  her  hat  and 
takes  it  off  so  many  times  when  she 
is  at  the  mike  that  George  Burns 
declares,  "It  makes  the  rest  of  us 
as  dizzy  as  Grade."  And  well  it 
might,  for  she  wears  a  new  one  at 
every  broadcast  and  she  is  rapidly 
crowding  out  Betty  Furness  for  the 
"crazy  hat"  crown  of  Hollywood. 
But  as  soon  as  she  finishes  her  lines 
she  stops  clowning  and  sits  down 


The  supersti- 
tions of  the 
stage  have 
crept  into 
broadcasting 
to  worry 
Tyrone  Pow- 
er. (Right, 
above)  Gla- 
dys Swarth- 
out carries  on 
with  her 
"nerve  con- 
trol." 


(Top)  Frank  Mor- 
gan casts  a  spell 
on    the  mike. 

(Right)  Eddie 
Cantor  and  Dean- 
na  Durbin.  Eddie 
is  a  broadcasting 
dynamo.  (Below) 
Tommy  Riggs  and 
his  formula  for 
mike  success. 


digits  between  numbers.  He 
keeps  snapping  his  fingers 
constantly.  "It's  a  throwback 
to  my  stage  and  screen  days," 
he  explains.  When  I  used  to 
do  a  musical  number,  I 
snapped  my  fingers  in  time  to 
the  rhythm.  If  I  did  that  in 


front  of  the  mike,  it 
would    sound    like  a 
thunder  clap  so  I  re- 
strain myself  until  I  step  away.  That's  the 
limit  of  my  self-control." 

As  soon  as  Phil  Baker  steps  up  to  the 
mike  he  crosses  and  uncrosses  his  fingers. 
Seems  he  did  that  when  he  entered  and 
won  his  first  amateur  contest  and  so  he's 
kept  it  up  ever  since. 

Lanny  Ross  does  something  similar.  He 
has  a  gesture,  common  among  athletes, 
which  he  picked  up  during  his  track 
days  at  Yale— he  crosses  the  middle  and 
index  fingers  of  both  hands  to  ward  off 
ill  luck  just  before  starting  to  sing,  just  as 
he  did   before   [Continued   on   page  77] 
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Cary  Grant  Took  Off  From  A  Pair  Of 
Stilts  And  Is  Gainin3  Altitude  Every  Day, 


HOTTEST  thing  on  celluloid,  at  the 
moment,  is  Archibald  Alexander 
Leach,  and  the  lady  in  the  rear  row 
who  screamed:  "He  means  Cary  Grant,"  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head,  or  vice  versa.  For 
Cary  Grant,  who  was  born  A.  A.  Leach,  is 
the  biggest  male  name  in  Hollywood- 
bigger  than  Gable,  Tyrone  Power,  Robert 
Taylor,  Paul  Muni,  Spencer  Tracy  and  even 
Charlie  McCarthy.  I  do  not  write  this  to 
belittle  the  fame  of  these  others,  but  only 
to  emphasize  how  big  Cary  Grant  has  be- 
come, as  the  result  of  three  solid  scores  in 
"Topper,"  "The  Awful  Truth"  and  "Bring- 
ing Up  Baby." 

Now,  you  can  always  tell  when  a  male 
star  has  clicked  in  Hollywood.  Every  femme 
star  puts  in  a  requisition  for  his  services, 
and  at  this  writing,  the  feminine  division 
of  this  colony  is  staging  a  rush  for  Cary 
that  would  make  a  bargain-counter  rush 
appear  tame  by  contrast.  Grant  has  become 
the  most  popular  light  comedian  of  pic- 
tures, and  if  any  of  you  in  the  congregation 
doubt  this,  speak  now  or  forever  hold  your 
peace. 

It  was  in  "Topper,"  with  Connie  Bennett, 
Roland  Young  and  Billie  Burke  that  Grant 
started  to  startle  the  industry.  His  flair  for 
light  comedy  so  plainly  distinguished  the 
picture  that  Hollywood  sat  up  and  took 
notice.  They  argued  the  question  back  and 
forth  in  the  Coast  salons  (not  saloons,  Mr. 
Printer).  Finally,  it  was  settled  to  everyone's 
satisfaction:  Hollywood  agreed  that  it  was 
the  fanciful  picture  and  the  surrounding- 
cast  that  had  made  Cary  look  so  good,  for 
they  die  hard  out  here. 

Then  Grant  made  "The  Awful  Truth" 
with  Irene  Dunne,  and  the  howls  of 
laughter  evoked  by  this  Leo  McCarey  con- 
coction silenced  even  the  hecklers.  To  still 
all  doubt,  he  did  it 
again  with  Katharine 
Hepburn  in  "Bringing 
Up  Baby." 

To  get  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Strange  Case  of 
Cary  Grant,  who  became 
a  star  overnight,  after 
years  of  work  that  was 
just  passable,  I  called  on 
Director  Howard  Hawks, 
who  handled  him  in 
"Bringing  Up  Baby," 
and  asked  him  to  ex- 
plain this  sudden  sky- 
rocketing to  stardom: 
"I've  seen  it  happen 
time  and  again,"  said 
Hawks.  "A  performer 
goes  along  for  years  and 
is  never  better  than 
satisfactory.  Then,  sud- 
denly, he  becomes  bril- 
liant. It  is  all  a  matter 
of  confidence.  Cary 
Grant  became  a  star 
when  he  became  con- 
fident of  himself.  He's 
doing  things  now,  little 
gestures,  facial  expres- 
sions, that  he  wouldn't 


h"ve  dared  to  do  when  he  first  came  to 
Hollywood,  because  then  he  lacked  con- 
fidence. Now  he's  got  it.  Confidence  brings  / 
poise  and  polish  and  what  I  call  'style'  to 
a  player.  Once  a  performer  has  it,  his  read- 
ing of  lines  and  his  reactions  take  on 
sparkle.  Cary,  right  now,  is  HOT." 

With  this  background  of  critical  acclama- 
tion, your  correspondent  proceeded  directly 
to  Grant.  We  met  in  the  RKO  commissary, 
and  I  said  to  him:  "Tell  me  your  life  story, 
old  boy;  your  reflections  on  current  events, 
tell   me  your  aspirations   in   things  dra- 
matic—" He  broke  in  and  said:  "Ed 
are  not  drunk  by  any 
chance?"  Convinced  of 
my  sobriety,  he  told 
me  about  himself. 

"I'm  unique  in  one 
respect,"  he  started.  "I 
guess  I'm  the  only  pro- 
fessional stilt-walker 
who  ever  polevaulted 
into   movies.   Sure,  I 
used  to  work  at  Coney 
Island,  on   stilts,   for  ( 
$3  a  day,  as  a  barker 
or  a  shill,  with  a  big  m 
sign  on  my  back  ad-  § 
vising  people  to  go  to  | 
Steeplechase    Park.    1  1 
got   $3   on  weekdays, 
but    after     the    first  i  j 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  \  f 
I  struck  for  $5  a  day.   *  * 
Tilyou  wouldn't  give  « 
it  to  me  at  first,  but 
I  took  him  out  with  ^ 
me  and  showed  him 
that    the    w  e  e  k  e  n d 
crowds  were  so  terrific 
that    I    was  knocked 


Teamed  with 
Katharine 
Hepburn  in 
"Bringing  Up 
Baby." 


Illustration  By 
Lloyd  Wright 


down  regularly,  and  that  was  worth  $5. 

"However,  I  had  some  rackets  on  the  side 
that  he  didn't  know  about.  The  hot  dog 
stand  proprietor  worked  out  a  deal  by 
which  I  got  five  hot  dogs  a  day,  just  for 
walking  by  his  stand.  You  see,  when  I'd 
stand  there  and  eat  a  hotdog,  it  was  just 
as  good  advertising  for  his  place  as  though 
he  hired  a  skywriter.  So  then  I  fixed  up 
a  couple  of  deals  with  a  boardwalk  restau- 
rant, and  an  ice  cream  place,  and  I  got  all 
the  food  I  wanted  free.  The  salary  was 
pure  velvet. 

"How  did  I  become  a  stilt-walker?  Welt, 
that's  easy.  I  came  over  from  England  with 
Bog  Pender's  knockabout  troupe  of  panto- 
mime comics.  That  was  one  of  the  famous 
comedy  knockabout  turns  of  Europe,  and 


ASCENDING! 


By   Ed  Sulli 


van 
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we  had  been  engaged  for  a  Fred  Stone  show 
at  the  old  Globe  Theatre  in  New  York.  But 
when  we  rehearsed  at  the  Globe,  we  found 
that  the  stage  was  too  small  and  too  shallow 
for  our  stilt-walking  number,  which  was 
the  big  finale  of  our  turn.  Hall  of  our 
bodies  were  hidden  by  the  curtains. 

"Luckily  for  us,  and  for  the  Globe  man- 
agement, which  would  have  had  to  pay  us 
off  in  full,  the  same  corpora- 
tion operated  the  famous 
Hippodrome,  so  we  were 
taken  out  of  the  Stone  show 
and  worked  at  the  Hipp. 
That  was  a  great  experience. 
Naturally  every  performer  in 
Europe  knew  of  the  Hippo- 
drome, and  R.  H.  Burnside, 
who  operated  it,  was  one  of 
the  greatest  showmen  I  ever 
met.  I  met  him  out  here  in 
Hollywood  not  long  ago,  but 
none  of  the  studios  have  en- 
gaged him.  Isn't  that  a  laugh, 
Ed?  He  could  be  of  such 
huge  value  to  any  of  them. 

"Well,  we  worked  at  the 
Hippodrome  for  a  long  time, 
and  then  the  troupe  packed 
up  and  went  back  to  Eng- 
land. All  but  me— I  wanted 
to  come  down  off  my  stilts 
and  become  a  real  actor,  you 
know,  read  lines.  Luckily  I 
didn't  get  rid  of  my  stilts, 
because,  without  them,  I 
would  have  starved  to  death 
on  what  I  earned  as  an 
actor.  I  got  a  room  for  $3.50 
a  week  over  near  Ninth  Ave- 
nue, in  New    York,  and  I 


recommend  still-walking.  In  the  first 
place,  the  hours  arc  good,  you  get  bet- 
ter air  than  the  ordinary  pedestrian, 
and  you're  a  celebrity.  Of  course,  every 
now  and  then,  some  little  brat  sneaks 
up  behind  and  kicks  one  of  your  stilts 
out  from  under  you,  but  that's  just 
a  rub  of  the  green.  The  disadvan- 
tage of  stilt-walking  is  that  it's  only 
a  summer  job.  You  can't  trek  up 
and  down  ice-covered  side-walks. 

"In    the   interim,   along  came 
'Nikki,'  the  show  you  saw  me  in. 
on  Broadway.  Fay  Wray  was  in  it 
and  so  was  Douglass  Montgomery, 
remember?  You  reviewed  it,  and 
I've    still    got    the  clipping: 
'Archie  Leach  is  a  cinch  for  a 
movie  role.'  When  the  show 
shut  down  after  seven  weeks, 
it  was  your  clipping  that  put 
the  idea  in  my  head  to  go  to 
Hollywood.  Phil  Charig  and 
I  drove  to  the  Coast— and 
here  I  am." 

It  was  in  "Blonde  Ve- 
nus," with  Marlene  Diet- 
rich   that   Cary   got  his 
first  good  picture  role  at 
Paramount,   and  he 
played  the  part  of  a  Sal- 
vation Army  preacher 
in    Mae    West's  "She 
Done    Him  Wrong." 
However,  Paramount 
handled  him  poorly, 
and  his  own  lack  of 

movie  "savvy"  added  to  the  debacle.  At  the 
time,  too,  he  was  handicapped  by  an  English 
accent  so  burry  that  audiences  had  difficult) 
in  following  his  speech. 

Paramount  would  give 
a  lot  of  money  to 
have  him  under  contract 
now,  even  for  two  pic- 
tures a  year.  With  his 
schedule  completely 
filled,  Grant  now  con- 
tracts for  pictures  six 
months  ahead,  and  every 
studio  here  is  holding 
pictures  up  until  he  can 
spare  enough  time  to  do 
them.  It's  a  far  cry  from 
the  days  when  he  was 
making  deals  -with  the 
hot  dog  stand  at  Coney. 


(Left)  Cary  and  Constance  Ben- 
nett in  "Topper,"  a  surprise 
success.  (Below)  "The  Awful 
Truth"  with  Irene  Dunne,  had 
marvelous  comedy  situations. 


Grant,  at  this  moment,  is  in  need  of  ex- 
pert guidance.  For  this  reason:  he  would 
like  to  get  away  from  comedy  roles  shortly 
and  do  things  that  are  a  little  heavier. 

You'd  think  that  actors  and  actresses  out 
here  would  learn  from  the  experiences  of 
others  who  changed  their  box-office  form- 
ulae, but  they  never  do.  Bob  Montgomery 
deserted  sophisticated  drawing  room  comedy, 
in  "Night  Must  Fall."  It  was  a  grand  per- 
formance but  the  picture  was  a  box-office 
flop.  The  same  with  Paul  Muni,  who  went 
comic  in  "Hi  Nellie;"  with  Gable  and 
Myrna  Loy,  who  went  dramatic  in  "Parnell." 
The  box-office  groove  is  a  one-way  track 
and  no  deviations  or  detours  are  advisable. 

But  what,  you  ask,  of  Cary 
Grant  as  a  person?  He  is  a  swell 
guy/  thoughtful,  very  apprecia- 
tive of  the  slightest  favor,  and 
even  better  looking  off  screen 
than  on.  Your  new  screen  com- 
edian is  a  bit  of  all  right. 


budgeted  my  appetite  so  that  I  didn't  have 
to  spend  more  than  fifty  cents  a  day  for 
food  at  Ye  Eatte  Shoppe,  on  Eighth  Avenue. 
The  last  time  I  was  in  New  York,  I  went 
there  and  had  a  meal,  for  the  sake  of  auld 
lang  syne.  I  gave  the  waitress  a  fifty  cent 
tip,  just  to  recall  how  it  felt  when  I  had 
to  limit  myself  to  fifty  cents  for  three  meals. 

"The  first  show  in  which  I  got  a  fairly 
good  part  was  a  musical,  'Boom-Boom.' 
Know  who  was  in  it?  Jeanette  MacDonald. 
I  doubt  that  either  one  of  us  ever  thought 
we'd  be  in  moving  pictures.  I  know  I  didn't. 
But  jobs  were  few  and  far  between,  and  so 
I'd  dig  out  my  stilts  and  get  a  job  advertis- 
ing restaurants  or  tailor  shops  or  Chinese 
cabarets.  Say,  I've  looked  into  more  second- 
story  windows  than  any  man  in  this  country. 

"You  know,  there  are  several  things  to 
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Oratitude  Takes  Alany 
Forms  But  Always 
Springs  From  The  Full 
Hearts  Of  Happy  Stars. 


By  Oordon  R.  Silver 


With  a  Kay  Francis  gift  goes  the 
thoughtful  touches  that  mean  so 
much.  (Right)  Mae  West  loves  to 
share  her  good  luck.  (Extreme 
right)  Lionel  Barrymore  indulges 
his  passion  for  the  artistic. 


r  TARS  are  a  "gifty"  lot— when  they  want  to  be.  Usually,  most 
^  all  of  them  "want  to  be"  right  after  their  current  pictures 
are  completed. 

It's  a  quaint  Hollywood  custom  for  players  to  bestow  presents 
of  various  sizes  and  shapes  upon  their  associates  at  the  finish  of 
a  production,  and  generally  the  value  of  these  presents  graduates 
upward  from  the  most  lowly  members  of  the  picture  company 
to  the  most  exalted. 

Of  course,  in  a  way,  these  gifts  might  be  called  "tips"  or 
"bonuses."  Instead,  however,  the  stars  refer  to  them  as  "good 
will"  or  "thank-you's."  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  nine  out 
of  ten  pass  out  gifts  because  they  are  sincerely  grateful  to  those 
who.  at  much  smaller  salaries,  aid  them  materially  in  their  film 
trials  and  tribulations.  Perhaps  the  "tenth"  star  gives  to  avoid 
future  trouble  on  the  set,  or  just  because  it's  good  policy. 

Some  of  these  gifts  are  very  valuable  indeed,  and  set  their 
buyers  back  plenty  more  shekels  than  either  you  or  I  could  dole 
out.  A  few  stars  treat  the  matter,  for  the  most  part,  as  a  gag 
and  give  out  some  of  the  funniest  presents  imaginable. 

Marlene  Dietrich  is  noted  for  her  generosity  following  a  picture. 
When  she  completed  her  role  in  "Angel"  she  bought  over  two 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  gifts  for  all  members  of  the  cast  and 
crew!  Marlene  never  fails  to  take  extremely  good  care  of  the 
people  who  wait  on  her.  She  gave  Dot  Pondel,  her  make-up  girl, 
a  check  for  $ioo,  then  decided  she  was  being  too  "stingy"  and 
so  went  out  and  purchased  her  a  shiny  new  car  to  go  with  the 
check! 

Mae  West,  likewise,  is  "tops"  in  generous  feelings  and,  as  is 
her  usual  custom,  presented  members  of  the  cast  and  crew  of 
her  latest  film  with  various  and  sundry  items  of  jewelry.  Director 
Eddie  Sutherland  was  amazed  and  delighted  with  a  gorgeous  star 
sapphire  ring. 

On  the  other  hand,  there's  Jack  Benny  who  reverses  the  usual 
procedure  and  gives  costly  items  to  the  lowly  and  much-less-costly 
to  the  high-and-mighty.  It  all  came  out  when  he  completed  his 
role  in  "Artists  and  Models."  Some  thirty  persons  of  the  laboring 
unit  shared  Benny's  cash  largess  estimated  at  close  to  $1000.  But 
all  that  Director  Raoul  Walsh  unwrapped  was  a  two-cent  stamp— 
a  gift  from  Jack!  To  Ida  Lupino,  Richard  Arlen,  Gail  Patrick, 
Ben  Blue,  Judy  Canova  and  other  principals  went  checks  for  $1.06. 
"The  six  cents,"  explained  Benny  on  enclosed  cards,  "is  to  pay 
the  gift  or  windfall  tax.  The  dollar  is  absolutely  clear!" 

Mary  Livingstone  (Mrs.  Jack  Benny)  gave  wrist  watches,  silver 
cigarette  cases,  lapel  watches  and  checks  to  various  folks  on  the 
set  when  she  finished  her  first  picture,  "This  Way,  Please."  Her 
hairdresser,  Leanore  Sabine,  got  a  hundred  dollar  check,  Wally 
Westmore,  head  make-up  man,  got  a  beautiful  wrist  watch  and 
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Harry  Ray,  assistant  make- up  man,  received  a 
check  for  $50. 

Barbara  Stanwyck  invariably  rewards  her  friends 
and  "helpers"  at  the  studios  with  elaborate  present 
that  are  made  to  last  lor  years.  After  "Stella  Da 
was    completed,    for    instance,   she   distributed  lapel 
watches  to  sixty  persons! 

Miriam  Hopkins  never  fails  to  give  out  quarts  of  the 
finest  champagne  obtainable— regardless  of  whether  or  not 
the  person  drinksi 

Unusual  gifts  aren't  so  "unusual"  at  all  in  the  studios. 
On  the  finishing  day  of  "100  Men  and  a  Girl"  at  Universal. 
Leopold  Stokowski  presented  beaming  little  Deanna  Durbin 
with  a  full  set  of  his  famous  orchestra's  recordings. 

William  Powell  bought  a  stock  of  corn,  amounting  to  151 
ears  when  "Double  Wedding"  was  completed!  And  everybody  on 
the  set  received  two  dozen  ears  to  take  home!  Not  to  be  out- 
done by  Bill,  Myrna  Loy  purchased  85 
pounds  of  ground  round  steak  and  person- 
ally made  everyone  in  the  picture  and  crew 
a  nice,  juicy  hamburger!  However,  she  gave  'em 
all  something  else  besides. 

Because  of  Director  Henry  Roster's  habit  of 
ending  every  perfect  "take"  with  the  studio 
phrase,  "It's  a  lily,"  Alice  Brady  presented  him 
with  a  great  bouquet  of  lilies  when  her  latest 
film  ended.  And  "great"  was  right— for  it  took 
six  men  to  carry  the  "little  bouquet"! 

Merchandise  orders  are  the  order  of  the  day  when 
Jean  Arthur  winds  up  a  screen  role.  They  range  in 
value  from  ten  dollars  to  one  hundred  and  are  usually 
redeemable  at  Magnin's  or  Director  Mitchel  Leisen's 
smart  haberdashery  shop. 

Joan  Crawford  read  the  book,  "Lost  Horizon"  and 
liked  it  so  well  she  promptly  went  forth  and  pur- 
chased fifty  copies  of  it  and  presented  one  to  nearly 
everyone  on  the  set  she  was  working  on  at  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer  some  time  ago.  Usually,  however,  she 
waits  until  Christmas  and  then  gives  out  personal 
gifts,  such  as  knitted  sweaters,  purses,  smoking  jackets, 
blouses,  slacks,  etc. 


Carole   Lombard  is  a  great  one  for  giving 
gifts."  Remember  the  old  broken-down  Ford  she  once 
gave  Clark  Gable? 

On  the  last  day  of  "Nothing  Sacred 
Carole  and  Fredric  March  gave  a  set 
party  for  director  William  Wellman. 
At  the  end  there  was  a.  very  solemn 
presentation  made  by  March.  He  and 
Carole,  carrying  a  large  box,  beauti- 
fully wrapped,  came  before  the  direc- 
tor and  Freddie  began  his 
speech. 

"Is  this  a  gag  by  any  chance?" 
asked  Wellman  nervously. 

"The  idea!  Of  course  not, 
Bill!"  exclaimed  Fredric  sin- 
cerely. "On  behalf  of  Miss  Lom- 
bard   and    cast,    I    take  s^eat 
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Whether  her  co- 
workers like  to 
drink  or  not, 
Miriam  Hopkins 
knows  how  to 
spread  the  spirit 
of  happiness. 


Frances  Dee  never 
waits  until  t!ie  picture  ends 
before  she  passes  out  the  pres- 
ents. (Above)  It's  just  a  part 
of  the  fun  for  Alice  Brady. 
(Left)  Pat  O'Brien  always 
remembers  the  gang. 


pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  this  token  of  our  esteem—"  and 
so  convincing  was  he  that  Wellman  was  completely  fooled  and 
looked  very,  very  touched  by  the  display  of  affection. 

Fumblingly  he  opened  the  box— and  there,  on  tissue  paper, 
was  a  nifty  straight-jacket!  Before  you  could  say,  "Beans  and 
brown  bread"  Fredric  and  members  of  the  crew  pounced  on 
him  and  had  him  securely  tied  into  the  jacket.  In  great  glee 
they  watched  his  struggles  for  half  an  hour— and  it  wasn't  until 
he  finally  yelled  "Uncle"  that  Carole  gave  the  word  to  let  him 
out.  Wotta  gal!  [Continued  on  page  81 J 
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ANDRA  stopped  pushing  her  way  through  the  Hollywood 
supper  crowds,  and  looked  back,  her  checks  flushed  with 
excitement. 

Darn  it!  Pudge  was  still  there,  parked  by  the  curb,  where  she'd 
left  him.  What  was  she  going  to  do  now? 

Really  meet  the  young  man  she'd  spoken  to  on  the  phone? 
Heavens  no!  Her  soft,  brown  eyes  widened  with  fright. 

Then  there  was  only  one  alternative:  Turn  round  and  go  home. 
And  let  Pudge  Lemson  see  that  her  story  about  having  to  meet 
somebody  under  the  Elysee  sign,  was  a  fake. 

Sandra  swung  round,  her  small  chin  up  defiantly.  Well,  she 
wouldn't!  He  might  have  ruined  others  girls'  chances  of  getting 
a  job  in  the  films,  but  she  wasn't  giving  him  an  opportunity  to 
ruin  hers! 

She'd  go  ahead  and  meet  this  Chuck  Bates,  whoever  he  was. 
Pray  that  he'd  be  as  nice  as  his  voice.  Explain  everything  to  him. 
How  Lemson  had  been  pestering  her  for  a  date  for  months.  How 
that  evening  he'd  come  for  her  at  her  boarding  house.  About  the 
ruse  she  used  to  shake  him— seeing  the  telephone  receiver  off  the 
hook  and  pretending  the  call  was  for  her.  And,  because  Pudge 
was  watching,  how  she'd  had 
to  go  on  pretending  and  let 
him  bring  her  downtown  to 
keep  this  date. 

She  hurried  faster,  deter- 
mined to  get  to  the  last  E  of 
the  Elysee  sign  before  she  lost 
her  nerve.  Her  heart  sank  at 
sight  of  a  fat  man  in  a  check- 
ered over-coat.  Then  it  skipped 
a  beat.  The  tall  one  taking  out 
his  watch  was  he!  It  just  had 
to  be.  He  was  tall  and  dark 
and  broad-shouldered.  Nice. 
Exactly  as  he'd  hoped  and 
prayed  he  would  be. 

She    stepped    up    to  him 
hesitantly. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  aren't 
you  Mr.  Bates?" 

The  fact  that  he  was  scowl- 
ing made  her  voice  shake  the 
least  bit. 

"Yes,"  he  answered.  "My 
name's  Bates.  But  please  don't 


ask  me  for  my  autograph.  I'm  not  one  of  those  movie  stars." 

"Oh  but  I  wasn't  going  to,"  she  assured  him.  "You  don't  know 
me  but  I  ...  I  talked  to  you  on  the  phone  just  now  and  .  . 
and  I  wanted  to  explain.  .  .  ." 

His  handsome  face  relaxed.  By  the  garish  light  of  the  sign, 
Sandra  could  see  that  it  was  deeply  tanned,  with  a  strong,  arro- 
gant mouth,  a  nose  that  looked  as  if  it  might  have  been  broken 
and  set  straighter  than  Nature  intended,  and  heavy,  quizzical 
brows.  No  wonder  people  mistook  him  for  a  movie  star. 

"Why  didn't  you  say  you  were  Mme.  Tira?"  he  laughed.  "Any- 
thing can  happen  in  this  crazy  place.  But  .  .  ."  Here  he  paused 
and  his  eyes  swept  Sandra  in  a  gaze  so  admiring  that  she  blushed. 

"Why,  you're  so  lavely,"  he  finished  bluntly.  "And  so  dressed 
up.  Not  at  all  the  way  I  expected  the  Princess'  nurse  to  look. 
But,  now  that  you're  here,  let's  get  going."  He  took  her  arm  and 
started  guiding  her  through  the  crowd. 

Mme.  Tira!  The  Princess!  Nurse!  Sandra's  head  whirled.  He 
hadn't  called  Mrs.  Doherty's  to  make  a  date  with  a  girl  at  all. 
But  to  hire  a  nurse  for  some  Princess! 

But  I'm  not  Mme.  Tira,  Sandra  wanted  to  tell  him.  Then  she 
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She  flung  herself 
forward  just  be- 
fore the  panther 
leaped. 


bit  back  the  words.  Pudge  was  still 
there.  Waiting  to  see  if  she  really  had 
a  date. 

Well,  Mr.  Lemson,  she  thought,  take  a  good 
look.  I'll  make  my  confession,  but  not  till  I  get 
rid  of  you. 

The  young  man  held  the  car  door  for  her  and  she 
climbed  in.  What  a  car.  The  engine  started  with  a 
deafening  roar.  How  in  the  world  am  I  going  to  make 
(myself  heard  above  this?  Sandra  wondered. 
At  the  first  stoplight,  she  looked  back.  No  Pudge.  Now  she'd 
explain  everything. 

But  Chuck  was  too  busy  jiggling  things  to  listen.  "Can't  hear 
a  word  you  say,"  he  shouted.  "Wait  till  we  get  home." 

This  was  awful.  He  must  listen!  In  her  anxiety  to  get  away 
from  Pudge,  she  hadn't  realized.  The  Princess  might  be  very  ill 
She  might  die.  If  he  thought  Sandra  a  nurse,  if  would  be  her  fault. 

"Listen,"  she  tugged  at  his  arm.  "You  must  listen.  I'm  not  really 
a  nurse." 

"Don't  be  so  literal,"  he  yelled  back.  "I  know  you're  not.  All  the 
cat  needs  is  someone  who  knows  how  to  look  after  sick  animals." 

Animals!  There  could  be  no  mistake.  He  had  said  animals.  And 
cat.  The  Princess  wasn't  a  human  being  but  a  sick  cat! 
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Relief  flooded  Sandra  to  the  tips  of  her  toes.  She'd  always  doc- 
tored the  family's  cats.  Win  not  go  see  this  one  and  do  what  she 
could  for  her?  Then,  if  she  were  seriously  ill.  Sandra  could  confess 
and  Chuck  cotdd  send  for  the  real  Mine    l  ira. 

She  stole  a  look  at  his  straight  profile  above  the  quivering 
wheel.  Then  she  relaxed  against  the  worn  seat,  her  pulses  pound 
ing  crazily.  What  a  fool  she  was  to  feel  so  happy.  About  what? 

"The  Princess  was  kind  of  nervous  when  I  left  her,"  he  confided 
as  he  helped  her  from  the  car  in  front  of  a  modest,  frame  house. 
She's  in  the  living  room.  Hope  she  hasn't  clawed  up  the  rug.  I'm 
just  renting  the  place  and  those  big  paws  sure  can  wreck  things." 

"Don't  I  know!"  Sandra  smiled.  "We  have  a  cat  who  sharpens 
its  claws  on  the  davenport  before  every  meal  " 

"Glad  you  feel  the  same  way  I  do  about  letting  them  run,"  he 
went  on,  opening  the  front  door.  People  who  don't  understand 
'cm  get  nervous.  When  they  get  big,  or  course,  you  have  to  keep 
'em  in  a  cage.  But,  with  babies  like  the  Princess,  it's  like  shutting 
up  a  pet  cat— a  real  one  I  mean.'' 

"A  real  one?"  Her  voice  was  puzzled.  "Isn't  the  Princess  real?" 

He  laughed.  "Just  a  second  and  I'll  let  her  answer  that  question." 

Sandra  hated  the 
way  Pudge 
watched  her  com- 
ing downstairs. . . . 
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Without  knowing  why  she  did  so.  Sandra  moved  closer  to  the 
tall,  tweed-clad  figure.  She  felt  a  vague  fear  that  something  was 
wrong.  Nothing  about  Chuck.  He  was  the  right  kind— her  woman's 
instinct  told  her  that.  But  she  had  a  presentiment  that  something 
unexpected  and  disturbing  was  about  to  happen. 

Chuck  crossed  the  dark  hall  and  opened  a  door.  Sandra  followed, 
her  heart  pounding. 

"Princess!"  he  called  softly.  "Where  are  you?  I've  brought  some- 
one to  fix  you  up." 

From  a  shadowy  corner  came  a  sound  unmistakable  to  anyone 
who  knew  cats— the  rhythmic,  sleepy  cadence  of  a  purr.  It  was  her 
jumpy  nerves,  Sandra  told  herself,  that  made  it  sound  louder  than 
any  purr  she'd  ever  heard  in  her  life. 

Then  the  light  switched  on  and  her  heart  stopped  beating. 
Lying  full-length  on  the  davenport,  with  its  huge  paws  folded 
under  it  and  its  slanted  green  eyes  blinking  like  drowsy  coals,  was 
a  magnificent  black  panther! 

After  the  first  shock  of  terror,  Sandra's  impulse  was  to  run.  But 
she  couldn't.  Huge  as  she  was,  the  Princess  was  still  a  bahy.  And 
she  had  the  charm  that  belongs  to  all  very  young  things.  After  a 
long  stare  at  her  visitor,  she  started  playing  with  her  tail  and, 
in  doing  so,  rolled  clumsily  off  the  couch. 

"Come  on  down  and  get  acquainted."  Chuck  was  sitting  on  the 
floor,  the  cub  on  his  lap.  Fascinated,  Sandra  obeyed. 

"Mme.  Tira:  Princess.  Princess:  Mme.  Tira,"  he  introduced 
them.  Taking  up  the  great  black-velvet  pad  with  its  furled  talons, 
he  put  it  into  Sandra's  soft  palm. 

"She  looks  better,"  he  said,  stroking  the  satiny  head  affection- 
ately. "Her  nose  is  cold  now  and  she's  calmed  down.  I'd  like  you 
to  have  a  look  at  her  though.  Here,  I'll  hold  her  mouth  open." 

"Oh!"  Sandra  said  helplessly.  "Oh  dear!" 

"Say,  I'm  sorry,"  he  said.  "It's  close  in  here.  Let  me  open  a 
window." 

"It  isn't  that,"  Sandra  said  weakly.  "I've  something  to  tell  you— 
a  confession." 

Confession?  His  quizzical  brows  shot  together.  What  could  that 
slender  child  who  came  to  tend  a  panther  in  a  chiffon  dress  have 
to  confess? 

"Yes,"  she  hurried  on.  "It's  all  a  terrible  mixup.  I'm  not  Mme. 
whatever-you-call-her.  I  know  about  pet  cats  but  I  don't  know  a 
thing  about  wild  animals.  I  did  it  because  I  just  had  to  get  away 
from  Pudge." 

"You  wouldn't  by  any  chance  mean  Pudge  Lemson,  that  lame- 
brained assistant  at  Partheon?"  he  asked  incredulously. 

"Yes,"  Sandra  gasped.  "You  know  him?  He's  been  pestering  me 
for  a  date  for  months.  I  always  managed  to  put  him  off,  but  to- 
night he  came  right  upstairs  with  the  landlady.  The  only  way 
I  could  ditch  him  was  to  pick  up  the  receiver  and  pretend  I 
was  meeting  you." 

"Good  grief!"  His  brown  eyes  smiled.  "Lucky  I  happened  to  be 
there."  Then,  seriously;  "Listen,  Honey,  promise  me  you'll  never 
have  a  date  with  that  human  worm.  That  mealy-mouthed  Romeo 
with  sweet  little  You!  I  couldn't  stand  it." 


Though 

Sandra's  eyes  widened.  "Oh,  no,  I  won't!  And  you're  her^  ^ 
not  angry  at  what  I  did— pretending  I  knew  about  «.~'  ." 

,  o ,/  '  °  clinging 

animals.-'  tender 

"I   think,"  he  said,  looking  into  her  eyes  very 
steadily,  "that  you  might  cut  me  into  small  pieces 
and  my  temper  would  remain  virtually  intact.  That's  what  comes 
of  waiting  a  whole  lifetime  for  a  girl  with  a  ridiculous  nose  and 
eyes  that  don't  match  and  a  mouth  .  .  .  gosh,  you're  lovely,"  he 
finished.  "What's  your  name?" 

"Sandra.  Sandra  Clayton." 

Then,  though  she  should  never  have  let  him  do  it,  he  kissed 
her.  His  mouth  was  hard  and  firm  and  the  vitality  of  him  winged 
through  her  blood  like  fire.  She  found  herself  clinging  to  him, 
whispering  tender  little  words  against  his  warm,  sunburned  neck. 
Because  he  wanted  to  hold  her  closer,  he  pushed  her  gently  away. 

"And  you  .  .  .  who  are  you?"  she  asked  him— as  if  it  mattered 
who  he  was. 

"I  train  animals,"  he  told  her,  "that  is,  I  did  until  I  sold  them 
all  to  pay  the  debts  Dad  left  when  he  died.  The  Princess  is  all  I 
have  left."  He  roughed  her  coat  affectionately.  "Got  her  under 
contract  to  Partheon  for  a  short.  We  start  filming  in  a  day  or  so, 
so  you  can  understand  my  jitters  when  she  got  sick.  If  the  Princess 
doesn't  act,  I  don't  eat.  I'd  heard  about  Mme.  Tira  and  her  knack 
with  animals.  That's  how  I  happened  to  look  her  up." 

"But  oughtn't  you  to  find  her?"  Sandra  asked  anxiously.  "Now, 
I  mean.  The  Princess  means  so  much  to  you." 

"Just  seeing  you,  cured  her,"  he  smiled.  "You  know,  Sandra," 
he  went  on,  "you're  the  first  person  in  years  who's  cared  whether 
anything  meant  a  lot  to  me  or  not;  the  first  girl  in  years  I've 
kissed.  Will  you  be  my  friend,  mine  and  the  Princess'?" 

His  friend!  Manlike,  she  gave  him  her  hand.  He  grasped  it 
firmly  for  an  instant,  then  lifted  it  to  his  lips. 

That  night,  after  he  brought  her  home,  she  found  the  maid 
bubbling  with  excitement.  Someone  had  skipped  without  paying, 
an  animal  trainer  named  Mme.  Tira.  One  of  the  roomers  dis- 
covered it  earlier  in  the  evening,  when  he  called  her  to  the  phone. 

Poor  Mme.  Tira,  Sandra  thought  sleepily  as  she  climbed  into 
bed.  I  hope  they  don't  catch  you. 

Over  the  phone,  the  next  morning,  Chuck's  resonant  voice  cried. 
"Come  on  over  to  the  studio,  we're  making  tests  at  ten." 

Soon  Sandra  was  on  the  lot,  she,  who'd  never  had  her  nose 
inside  a  studio,  sitting  right  next  to  Markinson,  the  director. 
Chuck,  in  a  white  sweatshirt  and  mussed  grey  slacks  was  trying  to 
make  the  Princess  leap  out  of  a  clump  of  bushes,  instead  of  roll 
out  like  the  large,  placid  kitten  she  was. 

"Did  you  get  a  look  at  Markinson's  gun?"  he  laughed,  coming 
over  while  they  were  re-arranging  the  set.  "He  keeps  it  in  case 
the  Princess  should  imagine  she's  really  wild.  I'm  taking  you  to 
lunch  and  dinner,"  he  went  on,  "and,  I  know  it's  too  soon  to  tell 


you,  but,  if  I  don't,  I'll  start  shouting  it 
on  the  street.  I  love  you,  Sandra.  When 
this  picture's  made  and  I'm  in  the  money 
again,  will  you  marry  me?" 

"Yes,"  she  told  him,  because  she  knew 
that,  if  she'd  known  him  ten  years  instead 
of  only  hours,  the  answer  would  have 
been  the  same. 

They  came  back  from  lunch  to  find  a 
curiously  restless  and  savage  Princess  pac- 
ing her  cage.  Chuck  talked  to  her  and 
managed  to  quiet  her  down  but  Markin- 
son decided  they  wouldn't  start  shooting 
until  the  following  morning. 

"It's  been  fun,"  Sandra  said  as  they 
followed  the  men  with  the  Princess'  cage 
out  to  the  car.  "And  what  a  relief  not 
to  have  seen  Pudge.  Some  kind  fate  must 
have  sent  him  out  on  location." 

Chucks'  eyes  narrowed.  Then  he 
grinned.  "He  went  out,"  he  chuckled, 
"and  plenty  far,  but  not  on  location.  I 
had  to  sock  him." 

"Chuck,  you  didn't!"  there  was  an  un- 
easy, nameless  panic  in  her  eyes.  "He's 
awful,  he'd  do  anything." 

"Forget  it,"  he  said  shortly.  "He  made 
a  crack  about  my  meeting  you  on  the  cor- 
ner and  I  shoved  it  back  in  his  fat 
throat.  Don't  let's  bring  it  up  again." 

Sandra  bit  her  lip.  You  didn't  argue 
with  men  like  Chuck,  especially  when  you 
were  in  love  with  them. 

That  evening  he  called  her  not  to  wait 
dinner  for  him.  He'd  have  to  work  and 
would  pick  her  up  later.  "They've  de- 
cided to  change  the  set  again,"  he  told 
her.  His  words  were  casual  enough,  but 
there  was  a  worried  note  in  his  voice  that 
scared  her. 

"Chuck,  it  isn't  the  Princess?"  she  asked 
^anxiously.   "You   aren't   having  trouble 
with  her?" 
"No!" 

He  said  it  almost  defiantly,  she  thought. 
"And,  by  the  way,"  he  went  on,  "you 
know    that    whip    I    put    the  Princess 
through  her  paces  with?  I  didn't  give  it 
to  you  this  morning,  did  I?" 

Sandra  remembered  the  whip.  Chuck  carried  it  just  for  effect, 
but  she  recalled  his  saying  that  the  heavily  loaded  handle  could 
kill  an  animal,  that  it  was  ill-treatment  with  such  whips  that  made 
them  savage. 

"Oh,  it  will  turn  up,"  he  answered,  when  she  said  he  hadn't 
given  it  to  her.  "See  you  around  ten  then,  Honey." 

She  was  ready  long  before- that,  lovelier  than  she'd  ever  looked, 
the  black  chiffon  a  perfect  foil  for  her  glowing  eyes,  the  scarlet  of 
her  short  bolero  repeated  daringly  in  tbje  sweet,  full  bow  of  her 
lips.  A  little  before  ten  the  phone  rang.  It  must  be  Chuck  saying 
he  was  going  to  be  later  than  he  expected. 

She  almost  said  "darling"  into  the  phone.  Then  she  turned 
white.  Instead  of  Chuck's  voice,  it  was  Pudge  Lemson's! 

His  voice  had  a  clipped,  business-like  tone  very  different  from 
and  wheedling  drawl  he  usually  used  [Continued  on  page  70] 


she  should  never 
him  do  it,  he  kissed 
.  She  found  herself 
to  him,  whispering 
little     words.   .  .  . 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

"You  ought  to  be  in  the  movies."  That  remark  sounded 
good  to  Dixie  Davis,  but  try  and  do  it!  She  lived  at  high 
tension  and  every  day  had  its  dramatic  moments,  but  her 
movie  career  turned  out  quite  differently  from  what  she  had 
planned.  Her  true  story,  as  told  to  Ed  Churchill,  will 
fascinate  you.  See  Silver  Screen  for  May. 

*  *    *  * 

Many  a  girl  fills  her  companion  with  dismay  and  so  he 
never  takes  her  dancing  again.  One  dale  and  they're  done. 
The  orchestra  leaders  notice  many  social  errors  that  even 
the  most  attractive  girls  are  guilty  of.  Their  shrewd  com- 
mentaries on  this  situation  are  embodied  in  an  illumi?iating 
article  in  our  next  issue. 

*  #    *  *•* 

Story  tellers  are  handicapped  by  libel  laws  and  other 
restrictions  when  they  wish  to  describe  some  of  the  colorful 
fameseekers.  But  sizzling  fiction  stories  know  no  such  blue 
laws  and  in  these  love  stories,  which  have  become  a  feature 
of  Silver  Screen,  you  will  meet  the  real  Hollywood,  authentic 
in  atmosphere  and  extremely  gay  as  to  theme.  Read  our 
May  fiction  story. 

*  #    *■  # 

Watch  for  the  many  other  interesting  articles,  profusely 
illustrated,  in  Silver  Screen  for  May,  on  sale  April  ijth. 
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THE  stuffing  in  the  pudding."  That's 
how  Walter  Connolly,  with  pardon- 
able professional  pride,  summed  up 
the  contributions  of  the  character  actors  to 
the  cinematic  fare,  which  has  become  an  in- 
dispensable emotional  diet  for  toiling  hu- 
manity from  Kamchatka  to  Cape  Horn. 

Now,  exactly  what  is  a  character  actor? 
In  the  average  boy-meets-girl  photodrama 
you  have  the  hero  and  heroine,  both  ro- 
mantic hot  shots,  playing  themselves.  Their 
box  office  scores  are  based  on  their  lustrous 
personalities,  and  not  their  acting  ability. 
But  your  chracter  actor  is  required  to  as- 
sume the  character  of  other  people,  which 
may  be  totally  different  from  his  own.  In 
this  sense,  he  is  the  only  real  actor  in  the 
business. 

The  pretty  boys  and  eye-filling  gals  are 
standardized  products  of  Hollywood's  film 
plants,  remote  from  the  realities  of  actual 
life,  glamorized,  ballyhooed,  unearthly  crea- 
tures. On  the  screen,  we  mean.  In  private 
life  most  of  them  are  swell  eggs.  But  the 
character  actors,  thank  God,  are  allowed 
to  remain  real  human  beings,  and  give  the 
convincing  human  background  to  pictures 
which  otherwise  would  be  incredible  fairy 
tales.  It  is  a  habit  with  those  skilled  per- 
formers to  steal  the  pictures  that  are  cut 
and  tailored  to  fit  the  personalities  of  the 
stars.  Unfortunately  the  average  producer, 


emotionally  immature  stars, 
whose  personal  antics  and 
romantic  vagaries  fill  the 
syndicated  gossip  column  of 
your  newspaper. 

"I'm  absolutely  willing  to 
be  operated  on,"  he  said  with 
a  hearty  chuckle,  as  we  sat 
by  the  fire-place  in  the  liv- 
ing-room. He  stirred  the  fire 
with  a  majestic  poker,  like  a 
true  paterfamilias.  "My  wife 
bought  it  in  Tuscany,"  he 
said.  "A  good  deal  of  our 
furniture  is  from  Italy." 

"That's  a  pretty  wife  you 
got  there,"  we  remarked, 
noticing  Mrs.  Connolly's  por- 
trait on  the  mantelpiece. 

"You  bet.  Yes,  doggone  it, 
I  got  a  pretty  wife!"  he  as- 
serted with  husbandly  satis- 
faction. "She  is  upstairs 
dressing,  I  guess.  I  told  her 
you  would  be  here  at  9:30. 
But  you  know  how  women 
are." 

The  maid  brought  us 
coffee.  After  a  few  inconse- 
quential pleasantries,  we 
plunged  into  serious  busi- 
ness. "The  character  actor," 


Walter  Connolly  and  his  wife  (Nedda  Harrington) 
and  daughter  in  their  charming  home  in  Hollywood. 


still  twenty-five  years  behind  the  public,  has 
not  awakened  to  this  fact.  He  still  believes 
in  the  old  formula  for  raking  in  the  shekels 
—a  pretty  boy,  a  pretty  gal,  and  a  villain. 

For  long  we  have  been  waiting  for  a 
chance  to  salute  the  character  actors  in 
Hollywood,  who  are  the  backbone  of  this 
industry,  and  we  are  glad  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  render  them  tribute  in  the  person 
of  Walter  Connolly,  a  worthy  member  of 
this  unsung  gang.  He  has  saved  many  a 
poor  picture,  and  bettered  many  a  good 
one.  He  is  thoroughly  qualified  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  his  fellow-players,  and  what  he 
has  to  say  about  their  common  art  is  worth 
listening  to. 

We  went  to  his  home  in  Beverly  Hills 
accompanied  by  a  photographer,  because 
we  wanted  you  to  get  also  a  visual  glimpse 
of  his  normal,  happy  home  life.  This  price- 
less heritage  of  civilized  man  is  enjoyed  by 
the  great  majority  of  the  character  actors 
in  Hollywood,  in  contrast  to  the  bizarre 
circus   show  staged   by   the  younger  and 


he  said,  "has  many  years  of  stage  experience 
behind  him,  and  he  is  an  actor  for  life. 
He  is  not  an  accident,  starred  today,  gone 
tomorrow.  Romantic  leads  come  and  go, 
but  the  character  actor  remains.  Because 
what  he  sells  is  not  youth  and  beauty,  but 
acting.  In  other  words,  he  has  a  definite 
profession,  like  a  doctor  or  engineer.  He  is 
in  the  business  not  for  the  fame  and  the 
money  and  the  good  times  it  promises,  but 
because  he  can't  be  happy  doing  anything 
else.  He  would  rather  act  than  eat."  Mr. 
Connolly  lighted  a  cigar. 

"I  sincerely  believe  actors  are  born,"  he 
continued,  "and  not  made.  One  generally 
shows  his  true  talent  early  in  life.  My 
earliest  ambition  was  to  be  an  actor.  I 
was  bom  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  I'll  not 
hesitate  to  give  you  my  birth  date.  It's 
1887.  I  had  an  uncle  who  ran  a  large 
livery  stable,  but  he  always  lost  money, 
and  turned  the  stable  over  to  barnstorm- 
ing troupes  when  he  could  make  more 
money  that  way.  I  was  fascinated  by  the 


theatrical  billboards  that  were  pasted  on 
its  sides.  Every  Saturday  afternoon,  from  9 
until  I  was  14,  I  went  to  the  theatre.  Then, 
after  a  few  years,  I  went  to  St.  Xavier 
College,  where  I  was  interested  in  nothing 
but  dramatics. 

"My  first  job  was  as  third  assistant 
cashier  in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Cin- 
cinnati. I  liked  the  short  hours,  because 
it  enabled  me  to  concentrate  on  amateur 
theatricals.  I  wasn't  cut  out  to  be  a  banker, 
and  knew  it.  I  made  my  professional  debut 
in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  in  1909,  in  a  play 
called  'Classmates,'  and  a  year  later  I 
reached  Broadway.  Except  for  summer  stock 
in  various  cities  and  a  brief  sojourn  abroad 
during  the  war,  I  have  been  on  Broadway 
ever  since.  I  still  count  myself  a  Broad- 
wayite  because  my  contract  with  Columbia 
gives  me  the  privilege  of  going  to  New  York 
every  other  year.  I  have  skipped  a  year, 
unfortunately,  but  I  am  looking  for  the 
right  play  and  hope  to  go  back  to  Broad- 
way next  year.   [Continued  on  page  65] 
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Although  Comedy  Roles  Are 
Her  Own  Forte,  Una  Alerkcl 
Glows  With  Enthusiasm  For 
Carole  Lombard,  NX/ho  Now 
Is  Public  Comedienne  No.  i. 


IT  WAS  a  nice  quiet  clay,  as  days  go  in  Holly- 
wood. The  sun  was  shining  brightly  in  spite 
of  it  being  the  first  part  of  the  year.  The 
town  itself  seemed  grateful  to  relax  and  coast 
along  lazily  alter  the  hectic  holiday  season.  At 
the  popular  Vendpme  Cafe,  the  noon-day  crowd 
was  little  inclined  to  wax  ecstatic  over  the  tempt- 
ing delicacies  of  the  food  wagon.  The  exchange 
of  greeting  from  booth  to  booth  was  obviously 
lacking  in  spirit.  The  usual  hub-bub  of  chatter 
had  reduced  itself  to  an  apologetic  monotone. 
And  then  Una  Merkel  walked  in! 

Bright  and  shiny  as  the  proverbial  new  dollar 
was  our  Una.  As  she  sallied  forth  she  fairly 
beamed  with  enthusiasm.  Her  eyes  danced  and 
she  struggled  to  hold  back  a  torrent  of  words 
that  were  bound  to  come  bursting  forth  any 
moment.  Now  Una  just  loves  luncheon  dates. 
But  this  special  one  seemed  to  be  the  one  she 
had  always  been  waiting  for.  Una  sat  herself 
down  and  instantly  assumed  the  attitude  of  one 
who  knew  more  state  secrets  than  a  diplomat. 

"Tell  me,  Una,"  I  began  easily    (hoping  to 
relieve  the  tension),  "did  you 
have  a  nice  weekend  at  Arrow- 
head?" 

"Carole  Lombard  is  si-i-mply 
marvelous,"  Una  reported,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  "sim- 
ply." 

"What  about  your  family? 
And  the  dogs?  Did  they  ha\e 
a  nice  holiday  ?"  'I  his  lime  I 
spoke  nunc  soothingly  and 
tried  to  disguise  the  note  ol 
annoyance  in  my  voice. 

"I  just  hated  to  tell  Carole 
goodbye,"  said  Una  sadly. 

"Maybe  you'd  rather  talk 
about  Carole  Lombard,"  I  sug- 
gested, in  what  was  supposed 
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to  be  my  most  obvious 
sarcastic  tone. 

"Oh,"  exclaimed  Una, 
in  a  manner  that  would 
have  put  Grade  Allen  to 
shame.  "You  want  to 
know  about  Carole?  Why 
of  course,  I'd  just  love  to 
tell  you  all  about  her." 
(That's  what  I  like  about 
Una  Merkel,  she  catches 
on  quickly.) 

"I  guess  I  just  belong 
back  in  Covington,  Ken- 
tucky," Una  continued, 
without  additional  urging. 
"I've  never  gotten  over 
being  a  fan.  I'-v  still  awed 
by  Hollywooc  .;'  rs.  When 
I  was  loaned  c  to  play 
with  Carole  .ally  was 
scared.  So  I  it  mediately 
went  into  my  &  n  special 
kind  of  jitl  :rs.  Then  I 
met  her.  I  g  3.  the  thing 
that  immediately  won  me 
was  the  fact  tl  at  Carole 
confessed  t.:  u  she  gets 
jitters  too.  if  anyone  as 
important  as 
Caroie  still  gets 
excited  on  the 
first  day  of  a  pic- 
ture, and  can't 
sleep  the  night 
before,  I  guess 
there's  a  chance 
for  me. 

"Before  I  knew 
Carole  Lombard, 
I  had  two  other 
great  enthusiasms 
in  my  life.  Lillian 
Gish  was  the  first. 
I  doubled  for  her 
and   also  played 
her    sister    in  a 
silent  picture 
called  'World 
Shadows.'  It  was 
made  in  New  York  and  directed 
by  Jerome  Storm.  They  ran  into 
financial  difficulty  and  the  pic- 
ture was  never  completed." 

(And  only  in  Hollywood  could 
a  thing  like  the  following 
happen.  In  the  court  room 
scene  of  "True  Confession"  Una 
Merkel  and  Jerome  Storm  met 
again.  Once  one  of  our  foremost 
directors,  he  is  now  doing  extra 
work.  He  and  Una  had  a  long 
conversation  and  discussed  those 
early  Biograph  days.) 

"Helen  Hayes  was  the  second. 
I  was  lucky  enough  to  be  in  her 
play  'Coquette'  and  I  can't  even 
think  of  Lillian  and  Helen  with- 
out losing  my  balance.  The 
last  time  I  was  in  New  York 
I  had  lunch  with  the  two  of 
them  at  the  same  time.  I  still 
can't  remember  whether  I  ate 
or  not.  Helen  and  Lillian  were 
born  on  the  10th  and  14th  of 
October.  After  I  got  to  know 
Carole,  I  found  out  she  was 
born  on  the  6th  of  the  same 
[Continued  on  page  72] 


Carole  has  been  bor- 
rowed to  play  opposite 
Fernand  Gravet  in  the 
sparkling  comedy, 
"Fool     For  Scandal." 
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TO 

Don 

^MECHE 


si  i 


He's  One  Player  Who 
Has  Traveled  /  Road 
Of  His    Ovv<i  To 
Screen  St 


Don  married  Honore  Prendergast, 
sweetheart  of  his  college  days,  and 
the  happy  couple  pose  for  you  on 
the  lawn  of  their  Hollywood  home. 
Yep,  there  are  two  little  fellows 
and  a  new  baby  inside. 


THE  young  fel- 
lows who  reach 
the  great  lover 
roles  are  good-look- 
ing and  talented, 
but  -  it  is  essential 
that  they  be  endowed  with 
something  more.  We  call  it  per- 
sonality. 

The  path  to  prominence  for 
average  lads  starts  with  their 
camera  possibilities.  But  their 
handsome  faces  can  carry  them 
just  so  far  and  then,  if  they  do 
not  develop  charm,  they  are  left 
far  behind. 

But  Don  Ameche  gave  us  his 
personality  first!  After  the  radio 
had  revealed  his  unfailing  charm 
they  photographed  him  and  it 
turned  out  that  he  was  a  good- 
looking  fellow,  too. 

Nothing  can  stop  him  now. 
Successful  theatres  are  nailing 
his  name  prominently  on  the 
marquee,  there's  a  hook  in  every 
broadcasting  studio  reserved  for 
his  hat  and  in  a  corner  of  the 
hearts  of  a  few  dozen  million 
people  there's  a  name,  a  voice 
and  a  smiling  face.  .  .  .  O.  K. 
Don— that's  you! 


(Top  to  bottom)  With  Loretta  Young  in 
"Love  Under  Fire."  Alice  Faye,  Don  and 
Tony  Martin  in  "You  Can't  Have  Every- 
thing." As  Jack  O'Leary  in  "In  Old  Chicago." 
A  scene  from  "Happy  Landing,"  with  Sonja 
Henie.  Simone  Simon  and  Don  in  "Josette." 
(Left)  Don  as  a  boy  could  hold  his  own 
with  any  one,  and  he  still  can. 


Admirers  Believe  That  The  Oirls  Of  Hollywood  Would 
Be  Renowned  In  Every  Town  And  Hamlet,,  Every 
County  And  Continent  For  Their  Beauty  Alone 
Even  Though  They  Never  Made  A  Picture. 


SOMETIMES  we  wonder  it  the  credit  for  the 
success  of  some  of  the  ladies  of  the  lots  is 
due  to  the  cameraman  or  the  director.  Now 
and  then,  in  a  weak  moment,  we  believe  that 
the  girls  themselves  have  personalities  which 
radiate  their  magnetic  charm.  These  photo- 
graphs cannot  do  justice  to  the  subtleties  of 
their  expressions.  But,  for  gallery  pictures,  they 
speak  very  well  for  the  inspired  photographers, 
who,  through  their  years  of  experience,  have 
presented  us  with  revealing  and  beautiful  por- 
rxaits,  well  deserving  of  our  admiration. 


(Extreme  left) 
llona  Massey, 
talented  sing- 
er from  Buda- 
pest. (Left) 
Martha  Raye, 
the  clowning 
comedienne. 
She  is  unique 
in  pictures 
and  generous- 
ly gifted. 


(In  corner) 
Jessie  Mat- 
thews makes 
many  friends 
for  English 
productions 
with  her 
beauty  and 
matchless  tal- 
ent. (Uft) 
Suzanne  Ridg- 
way  will  be 
blossoming  in 
Paramount 
pictures. 


Mae  West,  the  spirit  of  the  Gay  90's. 


Alice  Faye  improves  in  every 
picture  —  not  only  her  acting 
but  her  looks  as  well.  (Above, 
right)  Gloria  Stuart.  So  beau- 
tiful! (Right)  Gloria  Holden 
looking  exquisite  in  a  gown 
that  has  a  decided  Spanish 
influence. 


(Top)  Clever  photo- 
graphic effect  with 
strong  lighting.  Lana 
Turner  has  put  "volup- 
tuous" back  into  the 
vocabulary.  (Above) 
Patricia  Ellis  is  slightly 
on  the  svelte  side.  But 
this  seems  to  add,  and 
not  detract,  from  her 
charm. 
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The  Drama  Critics  Can  Either  Make  Or  Break  A 
Broadway  Play.    Their   Truly  Candid  Comments  Are 

Therefore  Feared  By 
1  he  Hopeful  Screen 
Stars  Who  Wish  To 
Duplicate  Their  Suc= 
cess  On  The  Legiti= 
mate  Stage. 


ml 


Five  screen 
players  who  tried 
and  were  left'  with 
their  backs  to  the 
wall  this  year  are 
Elissa  Landi,  Henry 
Fonda,  Doris  Nolan, 
Fredric  March  and 
Sylvia  Sidney. 


i 
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ERE  are  few  popular 
Hollywood  players  who 
have  not,  at  one  time 
or  another,  longed  to  travel 
East  and  exhibit  their  tal-  ^ 
ents  in  a  New  York  play. 
Whether  it  is  that  they  long, 
for  a  change,  to  act  before 
real  audiences,  or  whether 
they  simply  wish  to  add  an- 
other spray  to  their  laurel 

wreath  of  success,  we  cannot  say  for  sure.  But  come  they  do,  one  right 
after  another,  even  though  most  of  them  meet  with  very  bad  luck  indeed. 
We  do  not  say  it  is  their  fault,  nor  can  we  attach  blame  to  the  critics  for 
^  condemning  them.  No  doubt,  just  as  it  happens  so  often  in  Hollywood,  the 
«         vehicle  chosen  for  them  is  at  fault. 

Recently,  since  Fredric  March's  all  too  brief  appearance  and  very  poor 
reception  on  Broadway,  the  screen  players  have  been  wavering— to  come, 
p^v  or  not  to  come,  that  is  now  the  question  in  the  minds  of  such  box-office 

successes  as  Joan  Crawford,  Robert  Montgomery,  Spencer  Tracy,  etc.  Time, 
alone,  will  tell  what  decision  they  come  to. 


Katharine  Hepburn  met  her 
Waterloo  a  few  years  ago  when 
she  played  in  "The  Lake."  That's 
why  she  was  afraid  to  return  to 
Broadway  in  "Jane  Eyre"  this 
season,  although  it  was  a  success 
on  the  road. 


Sound  Stages  Have  Their  Triumphs  But  Thj 
Most  Beautiful  Pictures  Are  Made 

OUTDOOR 


(Top)  A  scene  from  the  Dorothy  Lamour- 
Ray  Milland  picture,  "Her  Jungle  Love." 
The  ceaseless  rhythm  of  the  restless  sea — 
the  war  canoes  of  the  headhunters — prim- 
itive passions!  We  are  supposed  to  be  in 
the  South  Seas  and  the  wide  horizon  gives 
greater  sweep  to  our  imaginations.  Nature 
helped  a  lot  when  she  fashioned  Catalina 
Island.  (Above)  "Border  Wolves" — an  at- 
"The  lowing  herd  winds 
lea."  If  would  probably 
Gray.  The  photographer 
would  not  have  taken  this  picture  if  the 
cattle  had  not  had  white  faces.  Contrast  is 
the  accent  in  Art. 


mospheric  shot, 
slowly  o'er  the 
surprise  Thomas 


ONE  of  the  first  great  American 
painters  was  James  McNeil  Whis- 
tler, who  is  known  to  everyone 
through  his  "Portrait  of  his  Mother."  He 
was  a  wit  and,  more  than  that,  he  was 
several  generations  ahead  of  his  times,  for 
he  was  one  of  the  first  artists  to  under- 
stand the  necessity  for  publicity  in  the 
life  of  a  painter.  On  one  occasion,  he  re- 
plied to  a  compliment  that  he  had  caught 
the  very  spirit  of  a  landscape  in  one  of 
his  canvasses:  "Yes,  Nature  is  looking  up." 
Or  was  it  "Nature  is  getting  my  idea." 
Well,  anyway,  the  truthful  photograph  o£ 
nature  is  not  art.  But  when  the  frame- 
like edges  are  determined  then  the  picture 
must  have  composition.  So,  in  these  stills, 
we  do  not  compliment  Nature,  although 
she  is  doing  all  right.  But  we  do  compli- 
ment the  artists  who  arranged  these  views. 


ove )  This  shot  from 
Lrt  Louis  Stevenson's 
iic,  "Kidnapped,"  is 
in   beautifut  ma- 
il but  it  is  made 
pletely  inartistic  by 
prominence  of  the 
d  tree.  (Right-) 
Baker  in  "Outlaws 
he  Big  Bend."  Very 
bend  to  our  hero, 
no  doubt  felt  ma. 
fc  and  he  is  as  im- 
ng  as  a  statue  on 
rh  Main  Street,  but 
!  aises  hell  with  his 
personality. 


ftp 


(Left)  A  clever  and  artistic  take  of 
a  difficult  subject  in  "Mad  About 
Music."  If  the  photographer  had 
not  taken  the  shadow  side  of  the 
trees  he  would  have  muffed  it.  The 
star,  Deanna  Durbin,  rides  second, 
which  is  very  modest,  but  look  at  the 
pose.  It's  the  consciousness  of  star- 
dom. After  all,  why  not?  Would 
you  have  them  all  alike? 


~  tr-i 
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(Top)  "Forbidden  Valley,"  filmed  at  Sonora, 
Calif.,  made  the  most  of  this  background. 
Frances  Robinson  adds  a  touch  of  beauty, 
too.  (Above)  Placer  miners  wash  the  mud 
away  and  leave  the  shining  sands  in  "Gold 
Is  Where  You  Find  It."  Excellent  arrangement, 
no  straight  lines  in  Nature.  (Left)  The  rugged 
mountainsides  offer  foothold  to  the  riders. 
"The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West"  backgrounds 
defy  any  stage  carpenter. 


A  CCENT  on  Color  is  the 
/V  phrase  of  the  moment. 

It  is  no  longer  consid- 
ered necessary  to  match  all 
one's  accessories  to  the  tone 
of  one's  frock  or  coat.  Al- 
though, in  some  instances,  a 
one-color  ensemble  can  be 
very  chic  indeed,  it  is  nice 
to  feel  at  liberty  to  combine 
all  one's  favorite  shades  into 
one  harmonious  whole.  Most 
conservatives  shy  away  from 
too  generous  an  assortment 
of  colors,  but  the  clever  girl 
who  experiments  wisely  will 
emerge  a  veritable  symphony 
of  enchantment. 


Over  her  chartreuse 
crepe  formal  gown 
Jacqueline  Wells 
(far  left)  dons  a 
bolero  of  the  same 
shade  exquisitely 
embroidered  in 
purple  and  a  darker 
shade  of  green  and 
featuring  a  vivid 
tulip  motif  in  purple. 
The  girdle  is  of 
purple  crepe.  (Next) 
The  bodice  of  her 
pure  white  crepe 
roma  gown  is  shirred 
in  the  true  Grecian 
manner,  with  a  cor- 
sage of  flame  and 
orange  colored  flow- 
ers pinned  to  the 
left  of  the  high 
waistline  offering 
startling  relief. 


(Extreme  left)  For  country 
sports  Una  Merltel  wears  a 
comfortable  pleated  skirt 
of  green  and  beige  plaid 
topped  by  a  green  cash- 
mere sweater.  Far  back  on 
her  blonde  curls  she  wears 
a  brown  suede  "beanie. 
(Left)  Carole  Lombard 
"demonstrates  how  enchant- 
ing the  new  box-coat  suit 
can  be  when  fashioned  of 
light  weight  wool  in  pearl 
grey.  Her  accessories  and 
vagabond  suede  hat  are  a" 
of   a    matching  grey. 


Casting 

A  New 
Wardrobe 


Tailored  Clothes  Are  Refreshingly  Casual 
This  Spring,,  While  Dinner  G  owns 
Go  More   And   More  R  omantic. 


In  "Fools  For  Scandal"  Carole  Lombard 
(Left  center)  wears  a  gown  of  oriental 
design  which  is  a  magnificent  foil  for 
her  beauty.  The  material  is  chiffon 
weight  satin  in  a  muted  flesh  tone,  in- 
tricately embroidered  in  gold  thread. 
The  unique  bustle  is  enhanced  by  a  loose 
panel  train.  Above,  Carole  looks  equally 
regal  in  lustrous  black  satin,  the  low-cut 
bodice  being  held  up  by  delicate  straps 
of  the  same  material,  while  two  wing-like 
peplums  fit  under  the  arms.  Fresh  lillies 
of  the  valley  are  worn  in  place  of  the 
usual  clips. 


Mary  Astor's  choice  for  a  gay 
evening  is  satin  dotted  crepe 
in  burnished  copper  tones.  The 
wide,  heavily  fringed  skirt  adds 
striking  new  style  note.  A 
hip  length  cape  of  golden 
brown  shirred  velvet  completes 
her  costume. 


A  chic  redingote  of  navy 
blue  twill  with  dusty  pink 
piping  is  favored  by  Gin- 
ger Rogers.  This  is  grand 
for  traveling!  Her  post- 
man's bag  and  gauntlets 
are  of  dusty  pink  suede. 
(Left)  Azure  blue  was  se- 
lected for  this  bolero  street 
suit  worn  by  Merle  Oberon. 
Black  accessories  make  an 
appealing  contrast.  (Next) 
An  all-occasion  dress  of 
thin  black  wool  sets  off 
Frances  Drake's  slim  figure. 
It  can  be  worn  with  or 
without  the  gold  embroid- 
ered bolero  and  matching 
cummerbund.  (Next)  Betty 
Furness  is  ready  for  lemon- 
ade and  cakes  in  this 
"little  girl"  frock  of  crisp 
hunter's  green  taffeta  with 
vivid  yellow  felt  hearts 
dotted  all  over  it. 


(Reading  left  to  right) 
Elizabeth  Patterson,  David 
Niven,  Rosemary  Lane, 
Tony  Martin,  Shirley 
Temple,  Gloria  Stuart,  Bon- 
ita  Granville,  Carol  Landej, 
Deanna  Durbin. 


Bubbling 


(Lower  Left)  Pat  Paterson,  Lope 
Magwire,  Anna  May  Wong,  Pris- 
cilla   Lane,  Wayne   Morris,  Jack 
Oakie  and  Fernand  Gravet. 


with  '  Laughter 


-  -  -  Let  Joy  Be  Unconfmed"  Is  The  Motto  Of  The 
Screen  Players.   Lord  Byron  Had  Something  There! 


THE  recent  joyous  laugh  films  are  successful.  Life-like, 
too,  when  you  come  to  think  about  them.  "Nothing 
Sacred,"  "Awful  Truth"  and  "True  Confession"  were 
human  and  funny.  The  crowds  gathered  in  the  theatres 
again  and  the  money  trickled  back  to  Hollywood.  Plans 


began  to  blossom,  contracts  extended  and  many  a  comedy 
player  began  to  do  a  little  laughing  himself.  Perhaps 
Hollywood  had  grown  a  trifle  ponderous  and  stiff  in  the 
joints,  but  everything  is  beginning  to  loosen  up.  Go  to 
it,  pals.  No  depression  lasts  forever. 


(Reading  left  to  right)  Judy  Garland,  Philip  Reed, 
Constance  Bennett,  Jeanette  MacDonald,  Joan 
Blended,  Guy  Kibbee,  Johnny  Davis  and  Ben  Blue. 


Leah  Ray,  Claire  Trevor  and  Jayne 
Regan  in  "Walking  Down  Broadway." 


Dorothy   Lamour   and    Ray    Milland  in 
"Her  Jungle  Love." 


Irene    Dunne,    Guy    Kibbee    and  Alice 
Brady  in  "The  Joy  of  Living." 


Barbara  Reed  and  Josephine  Hutcheson 
in  "The  Crime  of  Dr.  Halletf." 


Of 


Pictures 


Take  Your  Choice- — 
They  AH  Look  Good. 


James  Stewart,  Ginger  Rogers  and  James 
Ell  ison  in  "Vivacious  Lady." 


Nelson  Eddy  and  Jeanette  MacDonald 
in  "Girl  of  the  Golden  West." 


Maureen  O'Sullivan  and  Wallace  Beery 
in  "Madelon." 


Robert  Wilcox,  Jane  Withers  and  Ro- 
chelle  Hudson  in  "Gypsy." 


Francis  Lederer  and  Frances  Drake  in 
"Lone  Wolf  in  Paris." 


Carole  Lombard,  Ralph  Bellamy  and 
Fernand  Gravet  in  "Fools  For  Scandal." 


Sequences  In  Celluloid 


Ray  Bolger  stretches  his  routine  for  a  Lovely   Leaping  Ann    Miller.   She's  the  Lorraine  Kruger  waiting  for  a  street  car. 

dance  number  in  "Girl  of  the  Golden  spinster  of  the  RKO  lot  and  here's  one  I.    "Oh,    there's    Jack    Oakie.  Huh!" 

West."  Are  those  elastic  pants?   He's  of  her  spins.  Ann  is  well  provided  for.  2.   "There's   Cesar    Romero.  Hoo-hoo!" 

got  a  straddle  like  a  politician.  It's  a  leg-acy.  3.  "It's  Don  Ameche.  Ain't  he  grand!" 

4.  Hi.  There's  Robert  Taylor!!" 


Betty  Groble  and  Jaclcie  Coogan,  the  old  married 
couple,  would  adopt  the  dull  and  dignified  routine 
of  married  life  if  it  were  not  for  College  Swing,  the 
dance  that  has  a  modern  interpretation  of  poite.  The 
suggestion  came  from  a  flea  who  was  somewhat 
nervous  and  high-strung. 


sa«s  BOOi^      .  ureS- 


Why  Lotion  that  GOES  IN  soon  overcomes 
Roughness,  Redness  and  Chapping 


WIND,  COLD  AND  WATER  DRY 
the  beauty-protecting  mois- 
ture out  of  your  skin.  Then  your 
hands  easily  roughen,  look  old  and 
red.  But  you  easily  replace  that  lost 
moisture  with  Jergens  Lotion  which 
effectively  goes  into  the  parched  skin. 
It  goes  in  best  of  all  lotions  tested. 


Two  ingredients  in  Jergens  soften 
and  whiten  so  wonderfully  that 
many  doctors  use  them.  Regular  use 
prevents  cruel  chapping  and  rough- 
ness—  keeps  your  hands  smooth, 
young-looking,  and  worthy  of  love. 
Only  50c,  25c,  10c1—  or  $1.00— at 
all  drug,  department,  and  1  Oc  stores. 


PURSE-SIZE  BOTTLE  OF  JERGENS 

See  for  yourself — entirely  free— how  effectively 
this  fragrant  Jergens  Lotion  goes  in  —  softens 
and  whitens  chapped,  rough  hands. 

The  Andrew  Jergens  Co.  2340  Alfred  Street 
Cincinnati.  Ohio.  <ln  Canada.  Perth,  Ontario) 

Name  . 

Stmt  


.  l'l.KASK  PRINT) 


City. 


State- 


Would  you  Believe  It? 


Spilling  The  Beans — The  Low= 
Down  On  Some  High  Spots 
In  Pictures. 


NOT  only  have  these  candid  camera  collectors  of  intimate  shots  given 
a  new  slant  to  every  amateur  camera  clicker,  but  the  big  shot  pro- 
ducers have  also  come  to  realize  that  there  is  something  about  a 
glimpse  seen  from  above  or  below  that  brings  into  the  picture  a  real  flavor 
of  truth.  To  make  pictures  more  entertaining  they  must  carry  the  convic- 
tion that  "this  really  happened,"  and  the  unusual  shots  help  a  very  great 
deal.  After  all,  the  cameramen  of  pictures  started  it.  Can  you  remember 
"Variety,"  the  German  film  that  introduced  Emil  Jannings?  That  was 
startlingly  real  due  to  its  unusual  camera  angles. 


(Above,  left)  "Bluebeard's 
Eighth  Wife."  the  Lubitsch 
picture,  gives  Gary  Cooper 
an  opportunity  to  punish 
Claudette  Colbert.  Who 
wouldn't  get  spanked  for 
several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a  year7  (Above)  The 
hardboiled  hombres  who 
mugg  in  "The  Girl  of  the 
Golden  West."  It  all  comes 
about  by  the  he-man  rations 
which  a  thoughtful  producer 
produces  at  lunch.  See  the 
milk?  That's  mostly  vitamin 
Z  and  probably  comes  from 
a  dairy  farm  specializing  in 
supplying  young  mountain 
lions  and  catamounts.  (Right) 
Who  is  the  strange  gentle- 
man with  Jessie  Matthews? 
His  manner  is  familiar — he 
looks  like  Nelson  Eddy  but 
really  he  is  Jack  Whiting.  In 
England  they  reverse  it  and 
say  that  Nelson  Eddy  looks 
like  Jack. 


( Abov 

Gable  looking  so  playful? 
Don't  tell  me!  But  Myrna 
Loy  is  in  his  new  picture. 
Uh-h-h!  (Right)  In  "Jeze- 
bel," Henry  Fonda  and 
Bette  Davis  dance  around 
the  floor  and  the  camera 
and  mike  follow  them. 
Really  they  are  all  on  the 
"dolly"  and  are  pushed 
about  by  the  grips.  This  is 
done  so  that  their  conver- 
sation may  be  evenly  re- 
corded by  the  mike  over, 
head.  (Note:  Fonda  is  in 
his  stocking  feet  to  avoid 
any  interfering  noise.) 


"Merrily  We  Live"  is  one  of 
those  new  Hal  Roach  comedies 
and  Brian  Aherne  and  Ann 
Dvorak  got  twisted  in  the  plot. 
They  must  have  been  kissing 
at  the  time. 


Snow  White  singing  to  the  seven 
dwarfs,  Bashful,  Sleepy,  Happy, 
Sneezy,   Doc,   Dopey  and  Grumpy. 


IF  GENIUS,  as  someone  once  said,  is  the 
infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains,  then 
on  this  count  alone  Walt  Disney  should 
be  ranked  in  that  class.  For  three  long 
years,  short  to  him,  no  doubt,  because  of 
his  great  absorption  in  his  new  effort,  Dis- 
ney and  his  capable  staff  of  many  hundreds 
of  artists,  worked  on  the  first  feature  length 
cartoon  of  its  kind  ever  to  be  shown  on 
the  screens  of  the  country.  The  result, 
"Snow  White  And  The  Seven  Dwarfs,"  a 
brilliant  and  hauntingly  lovely  film  woven 
around  the  famous  fairy  tale  of  the  Broth- 
ers Grimm,  has  already  captivated  audiences, 
old  and  young  alike,  all  over  the  country. 
When  you  consider  that  Mr.  Disney's  char- 
acterizations of  the  engaging  dwarfs,  of 
Snow  White,  the  wicked  stepmother,  the 
utterly  adorable  animals  in  the  wood,  are 
achieved  by  line  effect  alone,  truly,  then, 
this  is  the  miracle  film  of  the  age.  And, 
on  the  second  count  of  art  and  the  magic 
of  exquisite  inspiration,  again  we  acclaim 
Mr.  Disney  a  genius. 

At  the  present  moment,  Mr.  Disney  is 
contemplating  the  production  of  two  more 
feature  length  cartoon  films— "Pinnochio" 
and  "Bambi"  but  the  work  on  these  will 
be  long  and  arduous,  just  as  with  "Snow 
White,"  so  he,  like  all  true  artists,  wishes 
to  say  little  about  them  right  now. 

But  he  doesn't  hesitate  to  talk  about  his 
newest  Mickey  Mouse  novelty,  a  short 
subject  based  on  the  enchanting  symphonic 
suite  called  "The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice," 
the  score  of  which  will  be  directed  by  no 
less  a  celebrity  than  Leopold  Stokowski, 
conductor  of  the  Philadelphia  Symphony 
Orchestra.  A  far  stride,  indeed,  for  humble 
little  Mickey  to  take  all  by  himself! 


Walt  can  afford'to 
smile.  He's  got  the 
entire  world  talk- 
ing about  him. 
And  not  in  whis- 
pers, either. 


(At  bottom)  Pluto 
and  Mickey  and 
the  incomparable 
crosspatch,  Donald 
Duck.  All  three 
of  them  have  ap- 
peared in  short 
cartoons,  in  news- 
paper comic  strips 
and  on  the  radio. 
Quite  a  career. 


WALT 


D  I S  N  e  y 


Surrounded  by  Some  Of  His 
A/larvelous  Cartoon  Offsprin3. 
What  a  Fond  Papa  He  Must  Be! 
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Part  Of  The 


IT'S  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  at  Cen- 
I  tral  Casting,  on  the  third  floor  of  a  white 
brick  building  at  the  coiner  of  Holly- 
wood Boulevard  and  Western  Avenue. 

The  entire  staff  is  tense  like  an  army 
in  position  undergoing  a  barrage  of  gun- 
fire. On  the  firing  line,  seated  before  the 
switchboard,  three  attractive  operators 
handle  upward  to  2,000  calls  per  hour  with 
the  cool  precision  .of  veterans.  It's  a  beau- 
tiful thing  to  watch.  They  drone  out 
familiar  names  and  the  words,  "Try  later," 
meanwhile  switching  the  black  keys  of  the 
switchboard  back  and  forth  and  pulling 
the  plugs  out  and  shooting  them  back  into 
their  jacks— shattering  anew  a  thousand 
hopes  and  dreams. 

The  casting  directors  sit  at  long  tables, 
their  sharp  pencils  poised  on  piles  of  paper. 
Through  their  trained  minds  flash  the  mo- 
tion picture  types  associated  with  the  names 
the  operators  are  constantly  droning  out- 
names  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth. 
The  memory  of  the  casting  directors  is 
prodigious.  They  know  by  name  every 
extra  in  the  Bureau's  files,  and  when  the 
operator  says  "Mary  Jones,"  they  know  her 
motion  picture  type,  whether  she  is  dress 
or  character,  her  age,  height,  weight,  color 
of  hair  and  eyes. 

Now  and  then— the  intervals,  alas,  are 
rare— a  casting  director  repeats  a  name, 
which  means  that  the  lucky  one  will  eat 
tomorrow.  She  doesn't  get  the  stock  reply, 
"Try  later,"  and  is  connected  with  the 
director's  own  telephone  to  receive  her  in- 
structions. 

Central  Casting  has  an  elaborate  system 
of  mechanical  devices  for  filling  studio 
orders  for  extra  players.  There  are  card 
classification  machines  whereby  extras  can 
be  selected  automatically  according  to  type; 
teletype  machines  for  direct  communication 
with  the  studios. 

As  I  watch  all  this,  I  cannot  help  but 
think  of  Charlotte.  A  statuesque  red-head 
who  dressed  like  a  movie  star,  but  often 
lacked  carfare.  For  clothes  make  the  extra 
girl.  Most  of  her  earnings  went  into  her 
wardrobe.  When  she  went  out  at  night,  she 
was  positively  ravishing  in  her  dark  velvet 
ensembles  and  wide-brimmed  chapeaux. 
She  had  a  crown  of  honey-colored  hair,  and 
the  pure,  intense  grace  of  a  flame.  Her 
happy  disposition  had  endeared  her  to 
everybody.  She  craved  excitement,  trotted 
from  one  party  to  another,  and  was  un- 
usually religious  for  a  girl  of  her  type.  She 
was  also  interested  in  political  and  social 
problems,  and  would  act  as  hostess  in  sun- 
dry gatherings. 

Recently  she  appeared  in  a  charity  pro- 
gram, impersonating  a  certain  red-haired 
star  of  great  sophistication.  Her  picture  ap- 
peared in  local  papers.  She  hoped  the  pub- 
licity would  help  her  get  more  work,  at 
the  studios.  Casting  directors  would  re- 
member her. 

But  this  publicity  apparently  was  too 
much  for  her.  The  next  day  she  began  to 
act  in  a  very  strange  manner,  and  staged 
a  dramatic  disappearance.  This  resulted  in 
more  publicity.  When  she  was  located,  she 
claimed  to  be  none  other  than  the  star 
she  had  impersonated.  I  saw  her  next  in 
the  psychopathic  ward  of  the  county  hos- 
pital, a  mental  case,  strapped  to  her  narrow 
bed,  her  hands  cuffed.  The  color  was  gone 
from  her  cheeks,  and  she  looked  like  a 
tubercular  nun.  Her  nurse  told  me  she 
had  "blown  up"  the  night  before,  becom- 
ing violent.  "She  is  strong  like  a  horse," 
she  said.  I  have  known  Charlotte  for  a  few 
years,  have  escorted  her  to  parties.  A  beau- 
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tiftd  girl  with  a  beau- 
tiful character,  she  had 
never  shown  any  ab- 
normal traits,  and  al- 
ways looked  the  very 
picture  of  physical  and 
mental  health. 

As  I  entered  her  lit- 
tle room  in  the  hos- 
pital, she  greeted  me 
in  her  customary  cor- 
dial manner.  If  any- 
thing, she  was  more 
exuberent.  My  visit 
was  unexpected.  Dur- 
ing the  excitement  of 

the  moment  she  forgot  that  her  wrists  were 
manacled,  and  made  a  futile  effort  to  shake 
hands  with  me.  Her  wan  cheeks  became 
suffused  with  a  tender  blush,  and  she 
looked  at  me  with  a  tragic  smile,  as  she 
realized  she  was  handcuffed. 

"They  put  these  things  on  me  last  night," 
she  said,  half  indignant,  half  apologetic. 
"They  think  I've  gone  crazy!  Crazy,  my 
eye!  Why,  I've  been  putting  on  an  act, 
fooling  them!  Did  you  read  about  my  dis- 
appearance in  the  papers?  All  the  reporters 
were  after  me,  but  I  wouldn't  tell  them 
anything.  You  are  the  only  writer  friend 
I  have.  I'll  tell  you  everything,  it's  the 
biggest  scoop  you've  had  in  your  life! 
You'll  land  me  on  the  front  '  pages  from 
coast  to  coast.  Will  Central  Casting  give 
me  work  then!  I  didn't  get  a  single  call 
for  the  past  three  weeks,  and  I  needed  the 
money  so  badly  for  my  Christmas  shopping. 
Stand  a  little  closer,  will  you?  They  are 
taking  my  picture  all  the  time,  by  wire- 
photo.  Stand  closer,  and  you'll  be  pho- 
tographed with  me." 

She  saw  an  interne  pass  by  her  room. 
"Hello,  good  looking,"  she  called  after  him. 
"Come  up  and  see  me  some  time!" 

I  haven't  had  the  heart  to  visit  her 
again. 

Burt  Hampton  has  done  much  to  im- 
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Some  Of  The  .Most  Interest= 
tng  People  In  Pictures  .Are 
Seldom  Disclosed  By  The 
Searchlights    Of  Publicity. 


Hollywood  Boulevard  and  Vine 
Street  are  famous,  but  other  sec- 
tions of  Hollywood  are  equally  de- 
serving of  prominence.  (Below, 
left)  The  casting  office  sending 
out  the  calls  for  extras.  (Below) 
Earl  Bunn,  the  firearms  expert, 
shows  a  tiny  revolver  to  Lois 
Lindsey  of  Columbia  Pictures. 


prove  the  unhappy  lot  of  many 
extras.  In  a  nerve- wracking  business 
that  would  make  a  misanthrope  of 
anybody,  he  has  remained  surpris- 
ingly human.  Many  extras  will  swear- 
by  his  name.  He  was  born  in  Van 
Buren,  Arkansas,  the  town  that  gave 
another  Hollywood  personality,  Bob 
Burns  of  the  famous  bazooka,  and 
for  twenty  years  he  has  been  supply- 
ing extras  to  the  studios.  He  has  been 
associated  with  Central  Casting  from 
its  very  inception,  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  ago.  He  has  organized  a  soft- 
ball    team   composed   of  beauteous 
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extra  girls,  known  as  Burt  Hampton's 
Movie  Girls.  They  play  for  charity. 

"The  trouble  with  Central  Castrng,"  he 
said,  "is  that  there  are  too  many  people 
and  not  enough  jobs.  There  are  about 
t5,ooo  extras  registered  with  us,  but  on 
an  average  only  700  of  them  can  be  em- 
ployed a  day.  There  isn't  enough  work  to 
take  care  of  the  bare  subsistence  needs  of 
half  our  people.  The  situation  is  fur- 
ther complicated  by  the  fact  that  sixty 
percent  of  the  orders  we  receive  are  for 
men,  to  forty  for  women.  Yet  the  pro- 
portion of  our  registrants  is  exactly  the 
reverse.  And  so,  we  have  hundreds  of  mid- 
dle-aged character  women  of  ability  and 
distinguished  records  who  can  rarely  if  ever 
be  given  a  day's  work." 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  a  few  hun- 
dred girls  with  up-to-date  wardrobes  who 
are  making  a  good  living  as  extras.  The 
studios  demand  youth.  "No  matter  how 
overcrowded  it  is,"  Burt  assured  me,  "this 
business  needs  new  blood  all  the  time. 
Otherwise  it  will  stagnate.  Directors  don't 
like  to  use  the  same  faces  over  and  over 
again.  In  spite  of  all  the  discouraging- 
statistics  we  have  broadcast,  girls  still  come 
to  Hollywood  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
to  break  into  pictures.  I  see  forty  or  fifty 
of  them  every  week.  If  they  are  attractive 
and  know  how  to  wear  clothes  and  look 
like  ladies,  I  list  them.  We  don't  want  tough 
faces.  The  standards  for  extra  work  are 
much  higher  today  than  they  were  in  the 
past.  Among  the  men,  our  demand  right 
now  is  for  the  banker  type,  men  between 
forty  and  fifty  years  of  age,  of  distin- 
guished appearance." 

Speaking  of  extras  reminds  us  of  the 
Hollywood  Studio  Club,  a  house  of  dreams, 
which  shelters  movie-struck  girls  in  times 
of  storm  and  stress.  It  is  a  handsome  $250,- 
000  building  of  Mediterranean  architecture, 
on  a  quiet  side  street  lined  with  pepper- 
trees  (rar5  Lodi  Place.) 

Maureen  O'Sullivan,  Zazu  Pitts,  Dorothy 
Jordan,  Virginia  Sale  (Chick's  sister),  are 
some  of  the  girls  that  once  dwelt  within 
its  stucco  walls.  Its  board  of  directors  in- 
cludes Mary  Pickford  and  Mrs.  Cecil  B. 
DeMille.  Charles  Chaplin,  Jeanette  Mac- 
Donald,  Paul  Muni,  Warner  Baxter,  Marion 
Davies,  Louise  Dresser,  Mary  Bryan  and 
other  screen  luminaries  have  contributed 
to  the  building  fund.  The  Club  began  with 
ro  girls  reading  Ibsen  in  a  basement  room 
of  a  library  in  1916.  It  moved  to  its  pres- 
ent commodious  quarters  in 
1926. 

Besides  extras,  stock  girls  and 
film  dancers,  you  will  find  here 
secretaries  to  stars,  writers  and 
producers,  film  cutters,  script 
girls,  press  agents,  magazine 
writers,  hairdressers,  costume  de- 
signers, etc.  Every  state  in  the 
Union  and  many  foreign  coun- 
tries are  represented. 

The  Club  has  67  bedrooms,  a 
dining  room,  several  lounges 
(inviting  tete-a-tetes),  a  library 
(which  we  think  can  stand  im- 
provement), a  patio,  where 
many  girls  with  a  penchant  for 
[Continued  on  page  66] 


One  of  the  dramatic  scenes  of 
Hollywood.  The  line  of  extras 
checking  in  at  one  of  the 
studios.  Which  one  will  reach 
the  heights? 
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PEOPLE  being  what  they  are,  Myrna 
Loy  is  now  Mr.  Louis  B.  Mayer's  Num- 
ber One  Girl.  You  never  know  about 
people,  sometimes  they  go  mad  about  a 
skating  girl  or  a  dancing  boy,  or  a  prima 
donna  who  can  look  pleasant  while  reach- 
ing for  high  C,  but  this  year  they  went 
completely  nuts  about  Myrna  Loy. 

First,  Myrna  won  the  nation-wide  popu- 
larity poll  sponsored  by  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une-New York  Daily  News  Syndicate,  which 
comprises  fifty-five  newspapers  all  over  the 
country,  and  was  voted  Queen  of  the  Movies 
by  men  and  women  who  lay  their  money 
on  the  box-office  line. 

When  asked  how  she  liked  being  the 
most  popular  actress  she  said,  "I  like  it." 
Always    sparing    with    words,  that's 
Myrna  for  you.  The  day  following 
the  award  Queen  Myrna  received 
something     that     vaguely  re- 
sembled   a   bird   cage,  but 
which  a  note  assured  her 
was    her   crown— the  note 
was  signed  "William  IV," 
none  other   than  William 
Powell  who  had  been  voted 
fourth   on   the  popularity 
list. 

Mr.     Powell,  estranged 
temporarily  from  his  lovely 
screen  wife,  was  working  on 
the  Twentieth  Century-Fox 
lot  and  was  quite  surprised 
the  next  day  to  have  appear 
before  him  in  the  middle  of  a 
love  scene,  a  page  boy  done 
up  in  the  conventional  plumes, 
knee  breeches,  and  silken  hose 
of  royalty.   After   much  bowing 
and  kneeling  the  page  presented  him 
with  a  fine  old  gilded  coffer— a  little 
something  left  over  from  "Romeo  and 
Juliet"  no  doubt— in  which  gleamed,  not 
rubies,  but  raspberries.  This  is  what  Holly- 
wood calls  a  "rib." 

Second,  Myrna  landed  right  smack  in 
the  Big  Ten  this  year,  the  Big  Ten  being 
the  results  of  the  popularity  poll  conducted 
by  the  exhibitors  of  America  who  know 
quite  accurately, 
via    the  box- 
office,  "what 
stars   draw  the 

greatest  numbei  gdt 


Getting  t 
"Queen"  hasn 
tu rbed    M  y 
poise. 


o  b  e 
't  dis- 
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of    patrons  to 
the  theatre."  As 
a   result   of  this 
flf  poll  Myrna  is  rec- 

ognized as  one  of 
the     Biggest  Money 
Making  Stars  of  1937. 
W  hit  1 1    doesn't    inc. in, 
I      of  course,  that  Myrna 
I      makes   the  biggest 
money.    The  theatres 
XT       that  run  her  pictures 
wgimk        do.  But  don't  feel  so 
•Jit         sorry  for  Myrna.  She 
does    all    right,  too. 
Practically   every  star- 
in    Hollywood  would 
give  her  eye-teeth  to 
make    the    Big  Ten. 
"What,"    they    ask    themselves   and  their 
friends,  "has  Myrna  Loy  got  that  I  haven't 
got?"  In  a  nutshell,  popularity. 

Queen  Myrna,  who  in  private  life  is 
Mrs.  Arthur  Hornblow,  Jr.,  wife  of  a  Para- 
mount producer,  lives  in  a  large  rambling 


house,  surrounded  by  acres  of 
gardens  and  trees,  in  Coldwater 
Canyon,  a  few  miles  north  of 
Beverly  Hills. 

"Minnie,"  is  Mr.  Hornlow's 
pet  name  for  his  wife.  Loretta 
Young  and  a  few  of  the  stars 
also  call  her  "Minnie,"  butt  you  Jip 
have  to  know  her  awfully  well 
to  get  away  with  it. 

There  was  a  time  some  seven 
years  ago  when  all  of  Holly- 
wood called  her  "Minnie"— behind  her  back. 
Talking  pictures  had  just  "come  in"  (if 
we  can  speak  in  terms  of  a  gusher)  and 
Fox  Studio,  proud  of  its  newly  found  art, 
gave  a  premiere,  with  carpets  and  lights,  at 
the  Carthay  Circle  for  a  little  feature  called 
"The  Black  Watch."  Myrna  wasn't  a  star 
in  those  days,  nor  a  Queen,  nor  a  biggest 
money  maker.  She  was  only  a  menace,  sloe- 
eyed  and  slinky,  who,  by  the  last  reel,  had 
usually  managed  to  kill  off  quite  a  few 
people. 

In  "The  Black  W7atch,"  completely  done 
up  in  miles  of  misty  veils  (it  was  years 
before  I  knew  whether  Myrna  had  a  figure 
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or   not),  Myrna 
played  a  nasty  Sor- 
ceress of  the  Hills 
named    Yas  Mini. 
She  was  supposed 
to  lure  soldiers  and 
peasants    to  their 
death,  and  the  sol- 
diers and  peasants 
given  speech  for  the  first  time  insisted  upon 
shouting  "Yah,  Minnie"  as  they  went  to 
their   doom.    Whether   or   not   this  little 
episode   inspired    Mr.    Hornblow    to  call 
Miss  Loy  "Minnie"  is  one  of  the  many 
things  I  don't  know. 

Rudolph  Valentino  and  his  wife  Natacha 
Rambova,  "discovered"  Myrna  in  Holly- 
wood through  photographs  she  had  made 
for  a  photographer,  Henry  Waxman.  They 
decided  that  her  peculiar  type  of  beauty 
was  exotic  and  Oriental  and  that  she  should 
have  a  name  to  fit  her  new  personality- 
something  like  Lili  Loy.  Myrna  would  not 
give  up  Myrna.  It  was  her  dead  father's 
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shrieks  and  tears  and  threats. 

They  tell  a  story  around 
Hollywood  of  the  time,  several 
years  ago,  when  Myrna  decided 
she  was  making  too  many  pic- 
tures. Mr.  Mayer  didn't  think 
so,  and  he  had  all  his  argu- 
ments and  oratory  waiting  for 
Miss  Loy  in  the  "front  office." 
One  afternoon,  Myrna  droj^d 
in  quite  casually,  gave  Mr. 
Mayer  a  dimpled  smile,  and 
without  so  much  as  raising  her 
voice  simply  remarked,  "In  the 
future,  Mr.  Mayer,  I  shall  only 
make  three  pictures  a  year.  It  is 


a     lovely     clay,     isn't     it?  Goodbye." 

Myrna's  chief  fault  is  procrastination. 
She  is  a  born  put  oiler  and  never  does 
catch  up  w  ith  all  the  I  Mings  she  plans  to 
do.  Some  people  say  that  Myrna  is  lazy, 
but  it  isn't  laziness,  it's  just  good  old 
dilatorincss.  She  really  likes  publicity,  and 
she  really  likes  interviewers,  but  she  sim- 
ply can't  understand  why  th/*y  are  so 
frantic  to  see  her  on  certain  dates.  She 
has  absolutely  no  conception  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "deadline." 

The  Loy  sense  of  humor  isn't  nearly  so 
strong  as  it  has  been  publicizwd.  After  the 
release  of  "The  Thin  Man"  it  was  assumed 
by  the  world  in  general  that  Myrna  simply 


(Above)  A  scene  from 
"Test  Pilot" — Clark  Gable, 
Myrna  and  Spencer  Tracy. 
(Upper  right)  With  hub- 
by Arthur  Hornblow,  Jr. 
(Right)  Always  pretty  and 
gay,  even  when  snapped 
by  the  candid  camera. 


favorite  name.  But  she  was 
willing  to  concede  a  point 
on  Loy.  She  admitted  she 
could  never  be  a  seductress 
with  a  name  like  Williams. 

Myrna  Loy  is  not  only  tops 
with  the  fans  who  pay  to  see 
her  pictures,  and  the  exhib- 
itors who  run  them,  but  she 
also  rates  high  in  popularity 
with  her  directors,  her  lead- 
ing men,  and  her  fellow 
workers.  This  is  chiefly  be- 
cause she  is  utterly  devoid 
of  temperament.  She  has  the 
same  poise,  dignity,  and  de- 
lightful calmness  on  a  set 
that  she  has  in  a  picture. 

But  don't  think  for  one 
minute  this  means  that  any- 
one can  put  anything  over 
on  Miss  Loy.  Heavens,  no. 
With  a  sweet  smile  and  a 
low  voice  and  a  few  words 
Myrna  wins  her  point  within 
a  few  minutes,  whereas  it 
usually  takes  the  tempera- 
mental    ones     months  of 


reeked  with  humor,  and  dropped  a  bon 
mot   with  each  flutter  of   the  eyelash. 

On  the  set,  or  at  a  party,  you  will 
always  find  Myrna  completely  surrounded 
by  merry  groups  of  people,  mostly  men, 
who  are  constantly  bursting  into  gay 
laughter. 

The  general  impression,  even  to  the  peo- 
ple in  the  group,  is  that  Myrna  has  said 
something  killingly  funny.  Myrna  probably 
hasn't  said  a  word.  But  she 
is  such  a  darned  good  listener 
that  she  makes  the  most  mar- 
velous audience  in  Hollywood. 
There  is  a  great  lack  of  "au- 
dience" in  the  picture  colony 
and  when  a  couple  of  actors, 
directors,  or  technicians  can 
find  Myrna  to  listen  to  their 
stories  and  their  gags  they  are 
in  seventh  heaven. 

Myrna  is  never  "the  great 
star"  with  the  studio  workers. 
She  listens  so  intently  to  what 
they  have  to  say  that  no  mat- 
ter who  they  are,  producers  or 
prop  boys,  they  have  a  feeling 
around  Myrna  that  she  is  per- 
sonally interested  in  their 
problems.  She  probably  is,  for 
Myrna  honestly  likes  people. 

It  is  quite  well  known  in 
Hollywood  that  leading  men 
rarely  like  their  leading  ladies, 
and  vice  versa,  but  there  have 
never  been  any  complaints 
from  the  leading  men  who 
play  opposite  Myrna.  Jimmy 
Stewart  used  to  beg  Mr.  Mayer 
almost  weekly  to  put  him  in  a 
picture  "with  Miss  Loy." 
Finally  when  he  played  on  a 
radio  sketch  with  her  he 
L?  looked  like  a  love-sick  soph- 
omore for  days.  Said  Jimmy, 
"I  shall  only  marry  Myrna 
Loy."  Clark  Gable  wasn't  quite 
so  effusive  but  he  did  say, 
[Continued  on  page  64] 
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The  Stars  Of  Tomorrow  Will  Be  Found  Anions  The 
Rank  And  File  Of  Hollywood  Players.   The  Marquee 
Lights  Are  Waiting.    The  A/link  Coats  Are  Ready. 
Read  The  Prophesies  Of  A  Celebrated  Critic. 


Danielle  Darrieux  has 
had  starring  experience 
abroad.  (Right)  Olympe 
Bradna.  A  name  just 
suited  to  Fame. 


THE  stars  have  been 
jostled  around  recently  as 
they  haven't  been  since 
the  beginning  of  films.  Walt 
Disney's  sensationally  success- 
i  nl  "Snow  White  and  the 
Seven  Dwarfs"  did  away  with 
them  completely,  leading  the 
acidulous  George  Jean 
Nathan  to  remark:  "No  won- 
der it's  splendid;  there  are 
no  actors  in  it."  Samuel 
Goldwyn  has  enlisted  the 
biggest  personality  of  the  air- 
waves in  "The  Goldwyn 
Follies"— none  other  than  the 
wooden  dummy,  Charlie  Mc- 
Carthy. At  the  same  time, 
the  "spectacle"  films,  from 
"Souls  At  Sea"  and  "The 
Hurricane"  to  "Wells  Fargo" 
and  "In  Old  Chicago"  have 
featured  the  elements  and 
catastrophes  rather  than  big 
movie  "names." 

If  you  think  that  this 
means  that  the  Hollywood 
star  system  is  on  the  wane, 
you're  mistaken.  I  would  say 
flatly  that  there  never  has 
been  a  time  when  screen  act- 
ing greatness  was  at  such 
a  premium.  The  "galloping 
tintypes"  have  given  way  to 
the  sumptuous  and  artistic 
offerings  of  a  magnificent 
medium.  The  screen  can 
hold  its  head  up  today  and  match  stride 
for  stride  with  the  theatre.  It  can  point 
to  performers  who  can  be  relied  on  to 
render  as  difficult  interpretations  or  to 
.weave  as  potent  a  spell  around  the  spec- 
tator as  any  notables  of  the  stage.  I  would 
go  even  farther  than  that  and  say  that 
they  could  probably  hold  their  own  with 
the  great  actors  and  actresses  of  the  past. 

We  all  know  who  they  are.  There  are 
just  so  many  top-flight  stars  who  really 
are  top-flight  stars.  Their  studios  can  count 
on  any  one  of  them  to  carry  a  film  almost 
single-handed.  Their  names  are  not  only 
in  the  roster  of  big  money  players  of  a 
year;  they  are  also  the  leading  performers 
in  the  best  and  biggest  shows.  They  are 
cited  by  critics  and  film  organizations  for 
their  distinguished  services  to  the  screen. 
It  is  an  elect  company  and  a  small  one. 
It  comprises  players  of  enormous  personal 
magnetism,   versatility    and    command  of 


had  a  good  look  at  them.  Even  so,  each 
of  them  had  served  apprenticeships,  Mr. 
Taylor  in  dramatics,  Miss  Henie  in  ice  car- 
nivals, Miss  Durbin  in  singing  and  Mr. 
Power  in  the  traditon  of  a  distinguished 
theatrical  family  and  a  Shakespearian  reper- 
tory company.  There  will  be  others  like 
them  in  the  future,  who  will  attain  prom- 
inence in  spectacular  fashion.  But,  gen- 
erally speaking,  their  sensational  accessions 
to  first  acting  honors  will  become  more  and 
more  rare.  Screen  acting  has  become  a  tre- 
mendously complicated,  specialized  and 
exacting  art.  Most  of  the  great  stars  of 
tomorrow,  I  believe, 
will  be  drawn  from 
the  aspirants  of  today. 

For  a  film-goer,  every 
day  is  an  exciting  ad- 
venture, as  he  sees  the 
screen    push  through 


their  craft,    which  is  not  a  simple  one. 

What  of  the  heirs  apparent?  For  noth- 
ing is  more  certain  than  the  fact  that  to- 
morrow's stars  will  step  up  from  the  ranks 
into  positions  of  pie-eminence.  There  is  a 
strange  notion  that  the  great  figures  of  the 
screen  just  happen— that  a  theater  usher 
becomes  an  outstanding  glamour  girl  or  a 
milkman  a  matinee  idol  over-night.  The 
fact  is  that  most  of  those  who  wear  the 
purple  today  have  had  a  long  and  arduous 
training  for  stardom.  Myrna  Loy,  Clark 
Gable,  Joan  Crawford,  Spencer  Tracy,  Paul 
Muni,  Greta  Garbo,  Fred  Astaire,  Ginger 
Rogers,  Claudette  Colbert  William  Powell 
or  little  Shirley  Temple  even,  are  veterans 
in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

There  are  exceptions,  of  course.  Robert 
Taylor  or  Sonja  Henie  burst  like  meteors 
into  the  Hollywood  galaxy,  while  Tyrone 
Power  and  Deanna  Durbin  shot  up  into  top 
ranking  almost  as  soon  as  film-goers  had 


By 

Howard  Barnes 
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to  new  boundaries,  taking  on  sound  and 
color,  creating  effects  that  no  one  would 
have  dreamed  possible  a  few  years  ago, 
handling  new  material,  and  not  least,  dis- 
covering new  and  vivid  acting  talents  and 
temperament.  If  I  am  right,  yon  have  been 
watching  greatness  in  the  making.  For  it 
is  the  lesser  known  players,  in  supporting 
roles  at  present,  who  will  form  the  hier- 
archy of  ranking  stars  some  years  hence. 

It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  turn  prophet 
and  I  don't  intend  to  do  so  here.  What  I 
should  prefer  to  do  is  to  point  out  some 
of  the  tremendous  difficulties  that  lie  in 
the  way  of  the  stars-to-be,  try  to  indicate 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  you  can  identify 
them  before  they  have  arrived  and  cite  a 
few  of  those  memorable  minor  perform- 
ances of  recent  months  which  seem  to  me 
to  be  definite  steps  up  towards  stardom. 

While  it  is  true  that  all  the  great  studios 
of  Hollywood  go  to  painstaking  lengths  to 
find  and  develope  promising  players,  the 
odds  are  still  overwhelmingly  against  even 
promising  plavers  reaching  the  top  rung  of 
the  acting  ladder.  Occasionally,  as  in  the 
case  of  Sonja  Henie,  a  personality  grips 
the  public  imagination  with  such  power 
that  it  even  amazes  a  producer.  Darryl 
Zanuck  told  me  recently  that  the  career 
of  the  skating  star  was  the  most  phenom- 
enal thing  he  had  witnessed  in  the  phe- 
nomenal motion  picture  capital,  that  the 
universality  of  her  appeal  was  on  the  way 
to  rivalling  that  of  the  great  Charlie  Chap- 
lin. She  was  a  star  from  the  word  go  and 
she  has  grown  steadily  bigger  with  three 
successive  pictures.  In  the  same  way  Deanna 
Durbin  proved  the  answer  to  a  producer's 
prayer  by  achieving  stardom  in  one  stride 
with  "Three  Smart  Girls"  and  vindicating 
it  in  "100  Men  and  a  Girl." 
They  don't  come  that  way  often.  Maybe 
you  remember  ten 
years  ago  a  chap 
called  Gary 
Cooper.  Samuel 
Goldwyn  remem- 
bers regretfully 
that  he  had  him 
under  contract  at 
fifty  dollars  a 
week  and  let  him 
go.  Gary  attained 
stardom  the  hard 
way. 

The    point  is 


that  a  star  must  have  a  blend  of  qualities 
that  only  one  person  out  of  a  million  is 
born  with— that  only  one  out  of  thousands 
is  able  to  acquire.  They  include  a  vivid 
personality  that  can  be  unerringly  projected 
from  the  flat,  two-dimensional  surface  of  a 
screen,  a  sure  sense  of  timing,  gesture  and 
inflection  to  make  a  character  come  to  life 
for  spectators,  a  capacity  for  terrifically 
hard  work,  the  ability  to  cope  with  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  stardom,  such  as  publicity, 
which,  as  I  pointed  out  in  a  preceding  ar- 
ticle, has  made  the  difference  between  great- 
ness and  mediocrity  in  more  than  one 
instance,  and  that  thing  called  luck. 

Take  the  case  of  Frances  Farmer.  I  first 
remember  her  vividly  in  "Rhythm  on  the 
Range"  in  a  small  bit.  Before  that  she 
had  tested  her  talents  in  two  other  films, 
but  she  was  hardly  conspicuous  in  either  of 
them.  Then  came  "Come  and  Get  It," 
where  her  training  and  natural  talents 
made  her  an  outstanding  figure  in  the 
offering's  glamorous  dual  role.  After  that 
was  "The  Toast  of  New  York;"  in  which 
she  amply  justified  being  featured.  Now 
she  is  on  the  brink  of  stardom.  She  has 
good  looks,  magnetism  and  experience.  It 
is  very  possible  that  she  will  soon  join  the 
company  of  the  established  stars. 

While  Miss  Farmer  was  stealing  most  of 
the  spotlight  in  "Come  and  Get  It,"  the 
discerning  movie-goer  might  have  noticed 
an  attractive  brunette,  who  played 
the  very  minor  role  of  the  lumber 
baron's  daughter.  The  film  was  no 
big  chance  for  her,  but  it  was  im- 
portant training.  How  important 
one  could  easily  realize  when  one 
saw  her  again  recently  in  "Stage 
Door."  The  young  girl  was  Andrea 
Leeds.  In  "Stage  Door"  she  took  the 
role  of  the  defeated  and  disillu- 
sioned member  of  the  Footlights 
Club  who  commits  suicide  and 
created  one  of  the  film's  most 
haunting  and  poignant  passages. 
Fate  touched  her  on  the  shoulder 
in  that  film  and  I  for  one  will 
watch  eagerly  to  see  if  it  does  not 
beckon  her  to  the  heights. 

Turning  to  the  actors,  it  is  my 
conviction  that  the  engaging  James 
Stewart  is  the  closest  to  the 
charmed  inner  circle  of  stars.  He 
may  not  have  conventional  good 
looks,  but  he  has  an  awkward  grace 
and  the  appeal  of  a  genuinely  shy 


In  the  center  group, 
left  to  right,  Wayne 
Morris,  Andrea  Leeds, 
Marjorie  Weaver, 
Mary  Maguire  and 
James  Stewart.  Each 
is  eager  for  top  bill- 
ing. 


(Top)  Gloria  Dickson  has  al- 
ready attracted  complimentary 
attention,  (Above)  Anne 
Shirley,  who  has  a  head  start 
in  the  star  race. 

person  that  more  than  make  up  for  this. 
Moreover,  he  has  real  acting  experience  be- 
hind him,  on  stage  and  screen.  I  remember 
him  behind  footlights.  The  first  film  in 
which  he  made  a  vivid  impression  on  me 
was  "Speed"  in  which  he  played,  a  "grease 
monkey"  with  enormous  charm  and  per- 
suasion. Since  then  he  has  lifted  every 
picture  he  has  been  in  and  his  superb 
portrayal  of  a  midshipman  in  "Navy  Blue 
and  Gold"  is  nothing  short  of  a  memorable 
performance. 

Another  young  man  who  represents  the 
opposite  extreme  from  the  Rudolph  Val- 
entino type  of  screen  hero  is  Wayne  Morris. 
Like  other  aspirants,  he  was  tried  out  in 
tiny  roles  in  four  or  five  photoplays  in- 
cluding "China  Clipper"  before  he  claimed 
the  attention  of  film-goers  in  no  uncertain 
manner.  That  was  in  "Kid  Galahad," 
where  he  played  a  boxer  to  perfection, 
although  he  had  never  had  on  the  gloves 
before.  There's  a  test  of  acting!  To  top  it, 
he  did  a  swell  job  as  a  sailor  in  "Sub- 
marine D-i."  He  has  the  stuff  to  reach 
the  top,  unless  I  am  mistaken. 

Some  time  ago  I  watched  an  attractive 
girl  turning  cartwheels  in  a  big  New  York 
night  club.  There  was  no  gainsaying  her 
striking  personality.  A  bit  later  that  same 
personality  caught  my  attention  again  in 
"The  Last  Train  From  Madrid"  and  sure 
enough,  the  same  Olympe  Bradna  of  the 
cafe  was  acting  in  movies.  Then  came 
"Souls  At  Sea,"  in  which  she  gave  a 
splendid  performance  opposite  George  Raft 
and  I  had  the  hunch  that  here  was  an 
actress  who  might  very  well  scale  the 
screen's  Olympus.  [Continued  on  page  74] 
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For  That  Springtime  Complexion 


I,  LEASE  tell  me,  do  vou  think  I  should 
use  cream  or  soap  and  water?"  That 
is  the  big  question  in  many  of  the 
letters  that  have  come  to  my  desk  for  years. 
The  answer  is  brief.  Use  cream  and  soap 
and  water.  Every  skin  needs  both,  the  order 
of  their  use  balanced  to  the  individual. 
Climate,  heritage  and  the  way  you  live  and 
take  care  of  yourself  control  your  skin  type. 
In  the  Southwest  and  inland  locations,  resi- 
dents often  need  more  cream  because  the 
air  is  drier.  In  the  South  and  alonai  the 

....  o 

coasts,  more  soap  and  water  because  warmth 
and  moisture  do  not  rob  the  skin  of  too 
much  of  its  natural  oil.  Hard  water  dis- 
tricts make  more  cream  imperative  because 
hard-  water  has  a  drying,  aging  effect  on 
skin.  For  bathing  in  these  areas,  try  using 
Bathasweet  in  your  face  or  body  bath.  It 
deodorizes,  perfumes  and  is  very  softening 
to  the  skin  as  well  as  to  the  water.  It 
comes  in  a  fragrant  bouquet  or  pine  odeur, 
is  inexpensive  and  a  joy  to  use. 

Hollywood  players  have  -  a  .general  skin 
cleansing  plan  that  I  think  is  unbeatable. 
They  always  remove  make-up  with  cream 
and  follow  this  removal  by  a  soap  and 
water  bathing,  or  a  new  application  of 
cream,  according  to  need.  That  cleansing 
gets  skin  clean,  and  cleanliness  is  the  basic 
requirement  for  beauty  of  texture  and  tone. 
To  cream  and  soap  and  water,  I  might  add 
one  other  type  of  cleanser,  a  liquid,  such 
as  Satinmesh.  A  sensible  plan  might  be  to 
use  cream  and  soap  and  water  at  night,  be- 
cause you  have  more  time  then  to  do  a 
good  job,  to  use  cream  in  the  morning  and 
the  liquid  cleanser  once  during  the  day. 
Now  you  may  find  that  you  need  much 
more  of  one  type  than  another,  but  if  you 
keep  the  three  at  hand,  you  are  ready  for 
all  sudden  needs.  For  skin,  no  matter  how 
perfect  or  faulty,  is  the  victim  of  sudden 
changes.  If  you  will  use  your  good  sense, 


for  example,  when  you  see  dry  scuffy  skin 
about  chin  or  forehead  and  change  to 
cream  for  a  few  days,  or  go  on  a  soap 
and  water  diet  when  you  get  that  too  oily 
look,  you  can  keep  yourself  in  reasonably 
good  condition  most  of  the  time. 

Recently  I  interviewed  Margot  Grahame. 
I  give  her  skin  100  plus  for  perfection  of 
tone  and  texture.  Miss  Grahame  has  red 
hair  and  the  gardenia-like  skin  that  often 
goes  with  this  coloring.  She  uses  cream  in 
abundance— the  good^  popular  brands  that 
you  and  I  know.  She  confesses  to  an  ex- 
travagance when  it  comes  to  perfumes  but 
prefers  moderately  priced  creams.  For  foun- 
dation, she  likes  a  cream  of  the  vanishing 
type.  Over  this,  she  applies  powder  and  lip- 
stick of  a  warm  orangey  tone.  By  skin 
contrast  to  Miss  Grahame,  is  Gladys  Swarth- 
out,  warm-tinted  brunette.  She  uses  mostly 
soap  and  water,  and  so  it  goes  with  the 
stars,  as  with  us. 

Now  and  then  I  think  it  very  refreshing 
to  change  your  .  cleansing  routine,  to  try 
something  new  or  reverse  the  order  in 
which  you  use  things.  I  find  this  as  welcome 
to  skin  well-being  as  a  change  of  food  is 
to  the  body. 

In  addition  to  cleansing,  there  are  all 
kinds  of  quick  things  we  can  do  to  over- 
come temporary  difficulties.  Many  of  these 
ideas  come  from  the  stars  who  must,  be- 
cause of  picture  demands,  keep  their  skins 
in  good  condition.  Joan  Bennett  told  me  of 
a  soap  and  water  idea  that  is  fine  for  all 
skin,  but  the  dries  should  use  it  about  once 
a  week,  the  others,  oftener.  Remove  all 
make-up  with  cream,  then  bathe  well  in 
warm  water  and  soap— your  favorite  every- 
day brand— working  up  a  rich  lather  on  a 
cloth  or  complexion  brush  and  giving  par- 
ticular attention  to  nostril  sides,  forehead 
and  chin.  Use  a  light,  rotary  movement  of 
cloth.  Then  rinse  thoroughly.  One  derma- 


:ry=day  Guide  To 
Clearer/  Finer  /\nd 
A/lore  Beautiful 
Skin. 
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Mary  L 


Margot  Grahame, 
who  plays  with 
Fredric  March  in 
"The  Buccaneer," 
has  the  gardenia 
type  skin  that  goes 
with  Titian  hair. 
She  likes  to  experi- 
ment with  moder- 
ately priced  creams. 


en  rinsings.  I  interpret  this 
handfuls  of  clear  water  as 
it  runs  from  the  spigot.  Then  comes  Joan's 
real  beauty  touch.  Dry  your  face,  then 
crumple  up  a  dry  end  of  your  towel  and 
go  over  the  skin  lightly  in  the  same,  rotary 
movements  you  used  in  cleansing.  This 
arouses  circulation,  scours  off  the  clinging 
particles  of  dead  cuticle  and  generally  re- 
fines. You  come  out  of  this  with  a  skin 
divine. 

Zorina,  ballerina  of  twenty,  has  ideas . 
about  that  satin-smooth  skin  of  hers,  a  true 
pale  rachel  tone.  Soap  and  water  and  cream 
are  her  cleansers,  but  here  is  a  treatment 
all  her  own.  Now  and  then,  when  her  skin 
is  not  quite  up  to  perfection,  she  bathes  it, 
applies  plenty  of  Vaseline  and  steams  it 
gently  over  the  basin  by  letting  hot  water 
run  into  it,  spreading  a  heavy  towel  over 
her  head  and  holding  her  face  above  the 
steam.  This  encourages  profuse  perspiration 
and  is  very  pore  cleansing.  An  occasional 
steaming  of  this  kind  is  wonderful.  It  gives 
a  Turkish  bath  effect.  Then,  Zorina  also 
likes  egg  masks.  Over  a  well  cleansed  skin, 
she  applies  the  egg  yolk  only,  allows  it  to 
stay  on  about  twenty  minutes,  then  rinses 
off  in  luke  warm  water.  The  ega;  mask  is 
very  old  and  very  good.  Some  use  yolk  only, 
some  yolk  and  white  and  some  white  only, 
which  gives  a  very  astringent  effect.  If  you 
do  not  want  to  mess  around  with  eggs— 
and  they  are  frankly  messy— try  one  of  the 
cream  masks.  DuBarry  Rose  Cream  Mask 
is  delightful  and  there  are  other  good  ones. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  painful  skin 
situations  is  to  have  a  very  important  date 
and  wake  up  to  find  little  blistery  bumps 
on  chin  or  forehead.  They  come  to  us  all 
now  and  then,  sometimes  from  too  heavy, 
rich  diet,  from  general  up-set  or  faulty 
skin  care.  At  these  times,  here  is  a  friend 
for  you.  Stillman's  Actone.  It  does  a  won- 
derfully quick  and  good  drying-up  job. 
It  comes  in  a  purse-size  container  that  you 
may  take  to  school,  business  or  shopping 
with  you.  Apply  whenever  you  think  of  it. 
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A  scene  from  "Radio  City  Revels"  with  those 
famous  revellers,  Jack  Oakie,  Victor  Moore, 
Bob  Burns  and  Helen  Broderick. 


Reviews  of  Pictures 


"A  Yank  at  Oxford,"  the  picture 
made    in    England    with  Maureen 
O'Sullivan  and  Robert  Taylor. 

RADIO  CITY  REVELS 

Just  A  Fair  Musical  Review— RKO 

WHAT  the  public  wants  these  clays 
seems  to  be  Bob  Burns— and  here  he 
is,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  North  America  and  all 
the  ships  at  sea.  Bob  plays  an  Arkansas  \ 
show  boat  skipper  who  is  taking  a  cor- 
respondence course  in  song-writing  from  a 
down-and-out  song  writer  and  his  accom- 
panist, pla\ed  by  Jack  Oakie  and  Milton 
Berle. 

The  boys  discover  that  Bob  can  write  hi  I 
songs  onlv  in  his  sleep,  so  naturally  a 
great  part  of  the  gags  in  the  picture  involve 
the  Oakie  and  Berle  efforts  to  get  Bob  to 
sleep.  Everything  is  hunky  dory  and  the 
boys  become  big  shots  in  the  radio  world 
with  their  "borrowed"  songs,  until  Bob, 
disappointed  in  love,  becomes  afflicted  with 
insomnia. 

In  for  laughs  is  Helen  Broderick  and 
Victor  Moore,  and  for  romance  we  have 
Kenny  Baker  and  a  pretty  young  newcomer 
named  Ann  Miller,  who  knows  how  to  tap 
dance.  Kennv  sings  several  song  hits,  the 
best  being  "Good  Night,  Angel."  The  top 
musical  number  is  "Speak  Your  Heart" 
and  is  sung  beautifully  by  Jane  Froman  of 
radio  fame.  If  you  liked  "Three  Men  on 
a  Horse"  you'll  like  this. 

THE  GOLDWYN  FOLLIES 

A  Lavish  And  Vastly  Entertaining 
Film — UA 

WHEN  Producer  Goldwyn  makes  a 
musical,  Producer  Goldwyn  doesn't 
quibble.  The  best  is  none  too  good  for 
Producer  Goldwyn,  even  if  it  costs  two 
million  dollars.  And  in  this,  his  newest 
musical,  done  in  Technicolor  and  mounted 
richly    in    the    lavish   manner,   you  will 


find  the  "best"  in  everything. 

There's  that  little  squirt 
Charlie  McCarthy,  who  makes 
his  picture  debut  (we  won't 
count  those  shorts  he  did  years 
ago)  on  Edgar  Bergen's  knee 
and  bandies  quips  in  great  style 
with  comedian  Phil  Baker. 
There's  Helen  Jepson,  the  opera 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  MARCO 
POLO 

Turning  A  Colorful  Page  Of  Romantic 
History— UA 

L-fERE  is  the  most  delightful  and  thrill- 
1  1  ingly  spectacular  adventure  film  since 
the  good  old  clays  of  swash-buckling  Doug- 
las Fairbanks.  Kids  will  go  mad  about  it- 
arid  don't  think  the  adults  won't  like  it  too. 
It  has  all  the  essentials  of  a  movie:  ro- 
mance, humor,  action,  goosepimplcs  and 
heroics. 

Gary  Cooper  is  fittingly  cast  as  Marco 
Polo,  Venetian  adventurer  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  according  to  history  the  first 
man  of  the  western  world  to  penetrate 
China.  Marco  Polo's  purpose  is  to  negotiate 
a  trade  agreement  with  the  great  Kublai 
Khan  in  Pekin,  and  after  a  hazardous  jour- 
ney across  Asia  he  arirves  within  the  ro- 


In    "A    Slight    Case    of  Murder," 
Edward  G.  Robinson  goes  social.  He 
is  supported  by  Ruth  Donnelly  and 
Jane  Bryan. 

star,  who  causes  all  music  lovers  (and  me 
too)  to  swoon  in  the  aisles  with  her  ex- 
quisite singing  of  "Traviata." 

There's  Zorina,  the  ballerina  (and  pretty, 
too)  and  the  American  Ballet  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera— and  Zorina's  "Water 
Nymph"  ballet  in  blue  and  white,  staged 
by  the  famous  George  Balanchine. 

There's  Kenny  Baker,  who  delights  the 
soul  with  his  singing  of  "Love  Walked  In" 
and  "Love  Is  Here  to  Stay."  There're  the 
Ritz  Brothers,  madder  and  goofier  than 
ever,  with  a  nutty  rendition  of  "Pussy, 
Pussy,  Pussy"  accompanied  by  an  avalanche 
of  real  cats.  There's  much,  much  more. 

But  top  honors  go  to  Andrea  Leeds  and 
Adolphe  Menjou,  two  of  the  "best"  actors 
in  the  industry.  Andrea  plays  a  lovely,  un- 
-  spoiled  girl  from  the  country  whom  Pro- 
ducer Menjou  names  "Miss  Humanity"  and 
brings  to  Hollywood  to  help  him  put  the 
"human  element"  in  his  pictures. 


Frank  Morgan  and  Edna  Mae  Oliver 
in  an  Alpine  comedy,  "Paradise  for 
Three." 


mantic  walls  of  the  Khan  only  to  discover 
himself  up  to  his  ears  in  intrigue. 

He  meets  the  lovely  princess  in  the  gar- 
den, teaches  her  the  new  and  gentle  art  of 
kissing,  and  straightway  incurs  the  cold 
hatred  of  Basil  Rathbone,  the  wicked  Sar- 
acen adviser  of  the  good  Khan.  After  many 
hair-breadth  escapes  from  death  Gary  man- 
ages to  save  the  throne  for  Kublai  Khan 
and  rescue  the  princess  (Sigrid  Gurie)  from 
the  villainous  Rathbone. 
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"Raw  Throat? 

Here's  Quick  Action! 


Zonite  Wins 
Germ-KillingTest  by  9.3  to! 

If  your  throat  is  raw  or  dry  with  a  coming 
cold,  don't  waste  precious  time  on  reme- 
dies that  are  ineffective  or  slow-acting.  De- 
lay may  lead  to  a  very  serious  illness.  To 
kill  cold  germs  in  your  throat,  use  the 
Zonite  gargle.  You  will  be  pleased  with 
its  quick  effect. 

Standard  laboratory  tests  prove  that  Zonite  is 
9.3  times  more  active  than  any  other  popular, 
non-poisonous  antiseptic! 

HOW  ZONITE  ACTS— Gargle  every  2  hours 
with  one  teaspoon  of  Zonite  to  one-half 
glass  water.  This  Zonite  treatment  bene- 
fits you  in  four  ways:  (l)  Kills  all  kinds  of 
cold  germs  at  contact!  (2)  Soothes  the  raw- 
ness in  your  throat.  (3)  Relieves  the  pain 
of  swallowing.  (4)  Helps  Nature  by  increas- 
ing the  normal  flow  of  curative,  health- 
restoring  body  fluids.  Zonite  tastes  like  the 
medicine  it  really  is! 

DESTROY  COLD  GERMS  NOW— DON'T  WAIT 

Don't  let  cold  germs  knock  you  out.  Get  Zonite 
at  your  druggist  now!  Keep  it  in  your  medicine 
cabinet.  Be  prepared.  Then  at  the  first  tickle  or 
sign  of  rawness  in  your  throat,  start  gargling  at 
once.  Use  one  teaspoon  of  Zonite  to  one- half 
glass  water.  Gargle  every  2  hours.  We're  confident 
that  Zonite's  quick  results  will  more  than  repay 
you  for  your  precaution. 
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A  YANK  AT  OXFORD 

In  Which  Our  Handsomest  Movie  Hero 
Proves  His  Mettle— M-G-M 

THIS  is  the  muchly  discussed  picture 
made  by  M-G-M  at  its  newly  established 
studios  in  Denham,  England,  and  tor  which 
they  sent  Robert  Taylor,  mobbed  by  gush- 
ing women,  on  his  sensational  trip  to 
Europe. 

It  seems  to  be  well  worth  all  the  trouble. 
In  fact  it  is  a  most  refreshing  and  delight- 
ful picture,  and  a  godsend  to  Robert  Taylor 
who  proves  to  all  the  sneering'  manhood  ot 
America  that  he  is  no  "pretty  boy."  Wait'll 
they  get  a  look  at  the  Taylor  physique! 

Maureen  O'Sullivan  plays  the  English 
girl  who  falls  in  love  with  Bob,  and  Lionel 
Barrymore  plays  his  doting  father.  Excel- 
lent English  "types"  are  Vivien  Leigh  as 
the  cute  college  widow  who  tries  to  capture 
Bob,  and  Edmund  Gwenn  as  an  Oxford 
dean.  A  thrilling  rowing  sequence  on  the 
Thames  marks  the  climax  of  the  picture. 

EVERYBODY  SING 

Grand  Fun— Don't  Miss  It!—  M-G-M 

THIS  is  your  opportunity  to  hear  Fanny 
Brice,  the  one  and  only  Fanny  Brice, 
sing  "Quainty,  Dainty  Me,"  and  it's  so 
funny  it  will  have  you  rolling  in  the  aisles. 
It  is  indeed  grand  to  have  Fanny  Brice, 
New  York's  most  idolized  comedienne  since 
the  day  Flo  Ziegfeld  "discovered"  her  for 
his  Follies,  bringing  her  delightful  brand 
of  comedy  to  the  screen. 

Of  second  special  interest,  this  picture 
marks  the  sudden  rise  to  glory  of  little 
Miss  Judy  Garland  who  sings  "Swing,  Mr. 
Mendelssohn"  and  "I  Wanna  Swing"  as 
"swing"  music  never  has  been  sung  before. 
As  you've  probably  suspected  this  is  a 
musical,  but  it  is  combined  with,  of  all 
things,  a  goofy  family  comedy!  And  what 
a  merry  merger  it  makes! 

Judy  plays  the  daughter  of  Billie  Burke 
and  Reginald  Owen,  a  couple  of  daffy  the- 
atrical folk  who  have  come  upon  evil  times. 
■  To  save  her  family  from  debt  Judy  decides 
to  carve  out  a  career  of  her  own,  and  is 
aided  in  doing  so  by  Allan  Jones,  their 
singing  cook,  and  Fanny  Brice,  the  family 
maid.  Lynne  Carver,  Judy's  older  sister, 
falls  in  love  with  Allan  Jones  and  that 
looks  after  the  romance  and  gives  Allan  a 
chance  to  sing  a  swell  number  called  "The 
One  I  Love." 

PARADISE  FOR  THREE 

This  Will  Help  Brighten  Your  Day— 
M-G-M 

CRANK  MORGAN  plays  a  millionaire 
*■  soap  manufacturer  who  is  delighted  to 
discover  that  he  has  won,  under  another 
name,  one  of  his  own  prizes  offered  in  a 
radio  slogan  contest.  This,  he  decides,  is 
his  opportunity  to  learn  how  the  other 
half  lives,  so,  incognito,  he  takes  the  Alpine 
trip  offered  as  a  prize. 


Jerome  Cowan,  Zorina  and  Phil 
Baker    in   "The   Goldwyn  Follies." 
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Fanny  Brice,  Henry  Armetta,  Judy 
Garland  and  Allan  Jones  in  "Every- 
body Sing." 


An  impoverished  young  man,  Robert 
Young,  who  simply  can't  find  a  job  no 
matter  how  hard  he  tries,  also  wins  a  trip 
in  the  radio  contest.  Complications  arise 
when  the  manager  of  the  hotel  is  tipped 
off  by  Mr.  Morgan's  meddling  housekeeper 
that  the  famous  soap  industrialist  is  there 
incognito,  and  the  manager  promptly  be- 
lieves that  Bob  Young  is  the  millionaire. 
And  to  add  to  the  confusion  Mr.  Morgan's 
daughter,  Florence  Rice,  arrives  at  the 
hotel,  falls  in  love  with  Bob,  but  must 
conceal  her  identity. 

It's  all  quite  mad  and  merry  and  win- 
ter resortish,  and  reaches  a  new  high  in  low 
comedy  'when  the  dignified  Edna  Mae 
Oliver  starts  going  down  the  side  of  a 
mountain  on  a  pair  of  skis— while  she  tries 
to  keep  her  skirts  down.  There's  an  excel- 
lent cast,  with  Mary  Astor  playing  a  schem- 
ing divorcee  who  endeavors  to  compromise 
first  Bob  and  then  Mr.  Morgan,  when  she 
learns  he  is  the  millionaire;  Reginald 
Owen  as  a  baffled  butler;  Herman  Bing  as 
a  snobbish  hotel  porter,  and  Henry  Hull 
as  a  dish  washer  who  becomes  the  daffy 
millionaire's  buddy.  There  are  plenty  of 
chuckles  and  guffaws. 

ARSENE  LUPIN  RETURNS 

For  All  True  Lovers  of  Mystery  Yarns— 
M-G-M 

A  RSENE  LUPIN,  Europe's  famous  jewel 
•*  *  thief,  wasn't  drowned  in  the  Seine 
after  all,  it  seems.  But,  in  the  person  of 
Melvyn  Douglas,  has  been  discovered  by 
good  old  Metro,  raising  pigs  and  living 
down  his  past  on  a  charming  country 
estate. 

However,  when  a  nasty  crook  breaks  open 
a  safe,  steals  some  famous  emeralds,  and 
scrawls  the  likeness  of  Arsene's  signature 
across  the  safe,  Monsieur  Lupin  feels  that 
it  is  now  time  to  disclose  his  identity  and 
protect  himself.  Working  on  the  case  is  an 
American  detective,  Warren  William,  and 
the  one-time  thief  and  the  detective  join 
forces  and  eventually  track  down  the  real 
offender.  Beautiful  Virginia  Bruce  plays 
Arsene's  fiancee. 

A  SLIGHT  CASE  OF  MURDER 

In  Which  Ed.  G.  Robinson  Reforms—  WB 

HERE'S  one  of  the  funniest  pictures 
you'll  ever  be  lucky  enough  to  see.  It's 
simply  full  of  laughs,  great  big  belly  laughs. 
Eddie  Robinson  plays  a  reformed  public 
enemy  with  a  tender  heart  for  orphans. 
Comes  "repeal"  and  Eddie  decides  to  be- 
come a  gentleman  brewer  and  he  takes  on 
his  former  gangsters,  Allen  Jenkins,  Harold 
Huber  and  Edward  Brophy,  as  house  ser- 
vants. Ruth  Donnelly  is  his  wife  and  has 
strict  instructions  to  act  like  a  lady,  but 
her  efforts  at  pretty  manners,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  boys,  are  a  terrific  flop. 

]ane  Bryan  plays  Eddie's  sweet  little 
daughter  who  has  been  away  at  school,  and 
Willard  Parker,  a  newcomer,  her  boy  friend. 


"A  cleansing 
cream  that  also 
nourishes  the 
skin  is  a  great 
achievement" 

Mrs.  Arthur  Richardson 


A 


bringing 


NEW  kind  of  cream  is 
more  direct  help  to  women's  skin.  It 
is  bringing  to  their  aid  the  vitamin 
which  helps  the  body  to  build  new  skin 
tissue — the  important  "skin-vitamin." 

Within  recent  years  doctors  have  learned 
that  one  of  the  vitamins  has  a  special  rela- 
tion to  skin  health.  When  there  is  not 
enough  of  this  "skin-vitamin"  in  the  diet, 
the  skin  may  suffer,  become  undernour- 
ished, rough,  dry,  old  looking! 

Essential  to  Skin  Health 

Pond's  tested  this  "skin-vitamin"  in  Pond's 
Creams  during  more  than  3  years.  In  ani- 
mal tests,  the  skin  became  rough,  old  look- 
ing when  the  diet  lacked  "skin- vitamin." 
But  when  Pond's  Cold  Cream  containing 
"skin-vitamin"  was  applied  daily,  it  became 
smooth,  supple  again — in  only  3  weeks! 

Now  women  everywhere  are  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  Pond's  new  "skin-vitamin"  Cold 
Cream.  They  are  reporting  that  pores  are 
looking  finer,  that  skin  is  smoother;  best  of 


Granddaughter  of  the  late  C.  OLIVER  ISELIN 

"I  am  delighted  with  the  new  Pond's  Cold  Cream.  Now  that  we 
can  have  the  benefits  of  the  'skin-vitamin'  in  Pond's  Cold  Cream, 
I  wonder  bow  women  were  ever  satisfied  to  use  cleansing  creams 
that  did  not  also  nourish!" 


all,  that  the  use  of  this  cream  gives  a  live- 
lier, more  glowing  look  to  their  skin! 

Use  Pond's  new  "skin-vitamin"  Cold 
Cream  in  your  regular  way — to  cleanse  at 
night  and  to  freshen  up  for  make-up  in  the 
morning  and  during  the  day.  Whenever 
you  get  a  chance,  leave  a  little  on.  This  new 
kind  of  cream  now  nourishes  your  skin. 

Same  jars,  same  labels,  same  price 

Now  every  jar  of  Pond's  Cold  Cream  you  buy 
contains  this  new  cream  with  "skin-vitamin" 
in  it.  You  will  find  it  in  the  same  jars,  with  the 
same  labels,  at  the  same  price. 
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TEST  IT  IN 
9  TREATMENTS 


(above)  Entertaining  in  the  white  draw- 
ing room,  of  her  Neiv  York  apartment. 
(center)  Mrs.  Richardson  greeting 
friends  after  the  opera. 


Pond's,  Dept.  7SS-CR,  Clinton.  Conn. 
Rush  special  tube  of  Pond's  ''skin-vitamin"  Cold 
Cream,  enough  for  9  treatments,  with  samples  of  2 
other  Pond's  "skin-vitamin"  Creams  and  5  different 
shades  of  Pond's  Face  Powder.  I  enclose  10^  to  cover 
postage  and  packing. 

Name  .  


Tune  in  on  "THOSE  WE  LOVE,"  Pond's  Program,  Tuesdays,  8:00  P.  M.,  E.S.T.,  N.B.C.  Blue  Network 


Street- 
City— 


_State_ 


Copyright,  iiJils,  Pond's  Extract  Company 
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To  help  Prevent 

COLDS 

and  Bad  Breath 


■J. 


PEPSODENT 

ANTISEPTIC 

.  .  .  the,  fO-Secottd 

In  Germ-Killing 
Power ...  One  bottle 
Pepsodent  Antiseptic 
equals  three  bottles  of 
ordinary  kinds 


Even  when  diluted  with  2  parts 
water,  still  kills  germs  in  sec- 
onds . . .  Lasts  3  times  as  long! 

MAKES  YOUR  MONEY  GO 
3  TIMES  AS  FAR!  , 
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Some  Fish  Stories 


Dedicated    To    The  Men 
Who   Catch   Their  Own 
And  The   W  omen  Who 
Have  To  Cook  Them. 

By 

Rutk  Oortin 

{AH  recipes  pre=tested) 

MEN,  as  a  rule,  like  seafood  in  all  its 
forms  and  these  recipes  cover  a  wide 
variety  of  the  denizens  of  the  deep. 
Many  of  them  are  so  new  as  to  be  appear- 
ing for  the  first  time  in  print;  others  are 
well  known  epicurean  delights.  Fish  should 
be  an  important  item  in  our  diet  because  it 
supplies  several  elements  not  contained  in 
meat,  particularly  iodine. 

FISH  FILLETS  WITH  GREEN  OLIVE 
SAUCE 

Cover  fish  fillets  with  boiling  water,  add 
a  few  sprigs  of  parsley,  a  small  piece  of 
bay  leaf,  a  few  slices  of  carrot,  celery  leaves, 
salt  and  pepper.  Simmer  for  5  minutes. 
Remove  fish  to  a  hot  pyrex  platter  and 
keep  hot.  Boil  liquid  2  or  3  minutes,  strain 
and  use  in  following  sauce: 
4  tablespoons  butter 
2  tablespoons  Hecker's  flour 
1  cup  fish  stock 
1  teaspoon  lemon  juice 
1/,  cup  Sunbeam  olives,  cut  in  strips 
Salt  and  pepper 

Melt  half  the  butter  and  blend  in  the 
flour.  Add  fish  stock  gradually  and  bring 
to  boiling  point,  stirring  constantly.  Add 
remaining  ingredients  and  pour  over  fish. 

FILLETS  OF  FISH  EN  PAPILLOTTES 
This  is  a  decorative  and  unusual  dish 
if  the  cases,  or  papillottes,  are  made  of 
Cellophane  instead  of  ordinary  greaseproof 
paper.  Wash  some  fish  fillets,  season  with 
salt,  pepper  and  a  squeeze  of  lemon  juice. 
Cut  oblong  pieces  of  Cellophane  large 
enough  to  completely  and  loosely  envelop 
a  fillet.  Lay  a  fillet  on  each  piece  of  this. 
Skin  some  tomatoes  and  slice  finely.  Put 
3  slices  on  each  fillet,  place  dabs  of  butter 
on  tomato,  then  fold  and  roll  edges  of  Cel- 
lophane until  fillet  is  encased.  Place  on  a 
baking  sheet  and  bake  15  to  20  minutes  in 
moderate  (3500  F.)  oven.  Serve  on  a  hot 
platter  in  the  "papillottes." 

SMOKED  WHITEFISH  BAKED  IN 
TOMATO  SOUP 
Put  1  smoked  whitefish  in  a  pyrex  baking 
dish.  Add  2  onions,  sliced,  i/2  green  pepper, 
chopped,  1  can  Campbell's  Tomato  Soup, 
salt  and  pepper  and  bake  for  30  minutes 
in  a  slow  oven  (300°  F.). 

TROUT  AMANDINE 
This  is  a  famous  dish  in  old  New  Or- 
leans, flavored  in  the  French  manner.  In 
a  bright  little  restaurant  known  as  La 
Louisiana,  Chef  Anatole  confided  his  favor- 
ite recipe  to  me  many  months  ago.  You 
may  use  trout  or  pompano  or  any  white 
fish  of  mild  flavor. 

Tenderloin  a  deep-sea  speckled  trout, 
season  with  salt  and  pepper,  dust  with  flour 
and  fry  until  golden  brown  in  butter.  Re- 

Silver  Screen 


Andrea  Leeds  is  concentrating  over 
her  "pretty  kettle  of  fish." 


move  from  fire,  add  about  cup  blanched 
almonds,  cut  Julienne  style,  to  the  butter 
and  the  juice  of  1  lemon.  Pour  almond 
butter  sauce  over  trout  and  when  ready 
to  serve  sprinkle  with  chopped  parsley. 

Trout  is  more  often  than  otherwise 
dipped  in  flour  or  fine  bread  crumbs  and 
browned  in  deep,  boiling  cooking  oil  but 
the  above  recipe  and  the  one  below  are 
interesting  and  novel  changes. 

TROUT  CAPRICE 
Take  1  trout  for  each  person.  Clean  and 
dip  them  in  milk.  Drain  and  roll  in  flour. 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper  and  fry  in  a 
little  butter  at  the  foaming  stage.  Brown 
on  both  sides.  Remove  to  serving  platter. 
In  same  butter  fry  banana  halves,  placing 
a  half  on  each  trout.  Melt  a  little  more 
butter,  to  which  you  add  some  lemon  juice 
which  you  pour  when  at  foaming  stage  on 
fish  and  bananas.  Serve  at  once. 

CODFISH  PUFFS 
y2  pound  salted  codfish 
1  cup  mashed  potatoes 
14  teaspoon  pepper 

1  tablespoon  minced  chives  or  parsley 

2  well  beaten  eggs 
Spry  for  frying 

Soak  codfish  in  cold  water  half  an  hour. 
Drain,  cover  with  fresh  water,  simmer  20 
minutes  or  until  tender.  Drain,  scpieeze 
out  water  and  shred  with  fork.  Add  remain- 
ing ingredients  and  mix  thoroughly.  If 
potatoes  are  cold  and  dry,  a  little  milk 
must  be  added.  Spoon  mixture  lightly  into 
deep,  hot  fat,  (390°  F.).  Brown  and  drain  on 
absorbent  paper.  Serve  hot  with  tomato 
sauce. 

SEAFOOD  PLATTER 
Remove  black  veins  from  a  jar  of  Sun- 
beam wet  shrimp.  Heat  in  a  little  butter. 
Cover  l/o  pound  scallops  with  boiling  water, 
season  highly  with  salt  and  pepper,  add  a 
slice  of  lemon.  Simmer  5  minutes.  Drain. 
Dip  a  dozen  oysters  into  well  seasoned 
bread  crumbs  and  fry  in  cooking  oil  until 
lightly  browned.  Season  3^  pound  smelts 
with  salt  and  pepper  and  fry  in  butter  over 
low  heat.  Arrange  all  seafood  on  hot 
platter,  garnish  with  lemon  and  parsley 
and  serve  at  once. 
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Iv©  found  Love 


With  women,  Romance 

comes  first ...  that's  why  I 
always  advise:  Guard  against 
COSMETIC  SKIN  this  easy  way" 


'yoVEI  wins 


•  Don't  let  unattractive 
Cosmetic  Skin  spoil  your 
looks.  Screen  stars  use 
such  a  simple,  easy  care 
to  keep  skin  smooth — 
gentle  Lux  Toilet  Soap. 

m 


•  And  clever  girls  everywhere 
guard  against  Cosmetic  Skin 
Hollywood's  way — by  removing 
cosmetics  thoroughly  with  this 
ACTIVE  lather. 


STAR  OF 
KO-RADIO'S  PRODUCTION 

"Condemned  Women" 


romance  — 
and  holds  it,"  says  this 
charming  young  screen  star.  "So 
don't  risk  unattractive  Cosmetic 
Skin.  You  can  guard  against  it 
easily  as  I  do — by  removing  stale 
rouge  and  powder  thoroughly 
with  Lux  Toilet  Soap." 

Choked  pores  cause  dullness, 
tiny  blemishes,  enlarged  pores — 
Cosmetic  Skin.  Use  cosmetics  all 
you  like,  but  before  you  put  on 
fresh  make-up,  ALWAYS  before 
you  go  to  bed,  protect  your  skin 
with  Lux  Toilet  Soap's  ACTIVE 
lather.  It  keeps  skin  smooth! 


•  They  take  the 
screen  stars'  tip 
— win  romance — 
and  hold  it — with 
skin  that's  lovely 
to  look  at,  soft 
to  touch. 


9  out  of  10  Hollywood  Screen  Stars  use  it 
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Every  girl  knows  thai  bright  lips  tempt.  But 
some  girls  forget  that  rough  lips  repel. 

So  choose  your  lipstick  for  two  reasons... 
its  sweet,  warm  color...  and  its  protection 
from  Lipstick  Parching. 

Coty  "Sub-Deb"  Lipstick  is  enriched  with 
"Theobroma,"  a  special  softening  ingredient 
that  protects  the  soft,  thin  skin  of  your  lips 
—  encourages  a  moist,  lustrous  look.  In  5 
thrilling  shades,  Coty  "Sub-Deb"  is  just  50^. 
"Air-Spun"  Rouge  is  new!  Blended  by  air 
...its  texture  is  so  mellow-smooth,  it  seems 
related  to  your  own  skin!  50^. 


IZight  precious  drops  of  ''Theobroma*' go  into  every  "Sub* 
Dvb'\  That's  how  Coty  guards  against  lipstick  parching. 


Projection — Myrna  Loy 

[Continued  from  page  55] 

"You  can't  improve  on  Myrna." 

William  Powell  will  break  into  para- 
graphs whenever  )ou  mention  Myrna  lo 
him.  Recently  he  said,  "Ever  since  Myrna 
plaved  the  role  of  Nora  in  the  first  'Thin 
Man'  (she  was  really  playing  Myrna  Loy) 
thousands  of  men  have  wanted  to  marry 
her.  It  seems  that  Nora  was  the  kind  of 
a  wife  they  had  been  looking  for  all  their 
lives.  She  was  every  man's  dream  of  what 
a  wife  should  be— beautiful  and  glamorous 
with  a  sense  of  humor,  provocative  and 
feminine  without  being  saccharine  or  sharp, 
a  perfect  pal  who  never  lost  her  temper, 
jumped  at  conclusions,  or  nagged  a  guy. 
Charming,  sophisticated  domesticity,  that's 
Nora— and  that's  Myrna." 

Mr.  Powell's  nine-to-six  wife  left  the 
ranch  at  the  age  of  seven  and  moved  with 
her  family  to  a  frame  house  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  Helena,  Montana.  Not  far  away 
lived  Judge  Cooper  and  his  lanky  boy 
Frank,  who  later  turned  out  to  be  Gary 
Cooper,  but  I  don't  have  to  tell  you  that. 
Gary  doesn't  remember  much  about  Myrna 
except  that  she  had  freckles  and  red  hair 
and  used  to  play  "The  Wedding  of  the 
Winds"  very  badly.  Myrna  doesn't  remem- 
ber much  about  Gary  except  that  he  once 
called  her  a  "sissy"  because  she  was  afraid 
to  go  into  a  dark  cellar. 

Mrs.  Williams'  health  had  been  bad  ever 
since  the  birth  of  Myrna's  younger  brother 
David,  and  so  Mr.  Williams  decided  to 
avoid  a  bleak  Montana  winter  by  bringing 
his  family  on  a  visit  to  Santa  Monica.  One 
day  he  obtained  a  pass  from  a  friend  and 
took  Myrna  through  the  Universal  Studios. 
In  utter  fascination  she  stood  in  a  corner 
of  the  stage,  timidly  clutching  at  her 
lather's  hand,  and  watched  for  hours  while 
Jack  Pickford,  William  Farnum  and  Dor- 
othy Davenport  acted  before  the  camera. 
When  they  returned  to  Helena  several 
months  later  Myrna  had  definitely  made 
up  her  mind  that  the  theatre  would  be 
her  life's  work. 

She  wasn't  beautiful,  she  knew  that.  She 
must  have  an  extra  talent  as  her  entree. 
Dancing!  That  was  it!  After  weeks  of  pes- 
tering her  family  she  was  sent  to  Miss  Alice 
Thompson,  the  local  dancing  teacher  in 
Helena,  for  instruction.  She  proved  an 
apt  pupil— her  "Bluebird"  dance  was  quite 
the  sensation  of  the  town— and  this  gave 
Myrna  great  hopes  for  a  professional 
career. 

Mr.  Williams  died  in  the  flu  epidemic 
of  1918,  and  little  Myrna  was  broken- 
hearted, as  she  had  always  been  very  close 
to  her  kindly,  understanding  father. 
Myrna's  mother  decided  to  sell  their  pos- 
sessions in  Montana  and  move  to  the 
warm  sunshine  of  California.  In  1919  they 
moved  to  Culver  City  and  Myrna  entered 
the  Westlake  School  for  Girls,  but  after  a 
year  at  the  exclusive  girls'  school  decided 
that  she  liked  public  school  better. 

While  in  high  school  she  taught  dancing 
in  the  Culver  City  dancing  school  for 
twenty-five  dollars  a  month— and  only  a  few 
blocks  from  the  massive  gates  of  the  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer  Studios!  Those  massive 
gates  are  only  too  pleased  to  open  for  Miss 
Loy's  car  today,  but  at  that  time  she  had 
about  as  much  chance  of  getting  into  the 
White  House  as  she  did  of  getting  into  the 
Metro  studio.  It  was  after  she  had  grad- 
uated from  the  Venice  High  School  that 
Myrna  decided  to  take  a  job  dancing  in  the 
chorus  of  Grauman's  Chinese  Theatre.  She 
was  in  the  chorus  for  a  year  and  three 
months. 

About  this  time  a  photographer  named 
Henry  Waxman  noticed  Myrna's  peculiar 
type  of  beauty,  and  asked  her  to  pose  for 


some  photographs.  He  believed  that  she 
had  great  screen  possibilities.  When  the 
famous  Valentino  and  his  wife  visited  his 
studio  one  day,  Waxman  showed  them  the 
photographs  of  his  "find,"  and  Valentino 
promptly  sent  for  Myrna  and  asked  her  to 
make  a  screen  test.  The  test  was  not  good, 
but  it  marked  the  beginning  of  a  friend- 
ship that  lasted  up  until  the  time  of  Val- 
entino's death  in  New  York  City.  She  had 
given  up  her  job  dancing  in  anticipation  of 
a  picture  career,  so  now  there  was  noth- 
ing left  for  her  to  do  but  try  the  crash- 
the-gate  system.  The  system  wasn't  so  hot. 

"Then,  one  day,  my  big  opportunity 
came,"  Myrna  recalls.  "I  was  called  by 
Metro  to  make  a  screen  test.  But  it  was 
not  to  be  a  screen  test  of  myself,  as  I  sadly 
learned  later.  It  was  to  be  a  costume  test 
and  they  wouldn't  even  permit  me  to  put 
make-up  on  to  hide  my  freckles.  For  weeks 
after  that  I  sat  around  the  casting  office 
without  even  the  good  luck  of  making  a 
costume  test.  Finally  Christy  Cabanne,  the 
director,  saw  me.  He  informed  me  that  he 
wanted  me  to  play  the  role  of  the  Madonna 
in  'Ben  Hur.'  My  hopes  soared  high.  The 
Madonna  role  was  given  to  me  after  a 
screen  test.  At  last  I  was  an  actress!  Three 
hours  later  they  took  it  away  from  me  and 
gave  it  to  Betty  Bronson.  They  said  I 
looked  too  Oriental." 

However,  Myrna  was  given  a  small  bit 
in  the  picture,  that  of  the  "fallen  woman," 
and  was  only  too  glad  to  get  twenty-five 
dollars  a  day  for  doing  it.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  a  long  series  of  "menace"  and 
native  girl  roles  that  almost  finished  off 
Myrna's  career  before  it  got  started.  Her 
second  picture  was  a  thirty-five  dollar  a  day 
bit  in  "Pretty  Ladies,"  which  starred  Norma 
Shearer.  Also  doing  a  bit  in  that  picture 
was  a  girl  named  Lucille  Le  Sueur,  who 
soon  afterwards  was  to  become  Joan  Craw- 
ford. Only  recently,  Joan  and  Myrna  re- 
newed a  friendship  which  began  at  that 
time. 

Then  came  "What  Price  Beauty,"  the 
picture  which  Valentino's  wife,  Natacha, 
produced  and  in  which  Myrna  wore  amaz- 
ing headdresses  and  slinked  her  way  across 
the  screen  exuding  glamour.  "I  didn't  want 
want  to  be  exotic,"  she  says,  "I  wanted  to 
be  a  normal  young  girl.  But  it  seems  I  was 
typed  already." 

Through  Lowell  Sherman  she  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Warner 
Brothers,  and  while  there  sighed  her  first 
long  term  contract.  She  went  from  Oriental 
to  native.  Talking  pictures  came  in  and 
the  studio  made  her  talk  with  an  accent. 
After  "The  Squall"  she  decided  she  would 
never  play  another  native  girl.  But  she 
did. 

The  first  person  to  discover  that  Myrna 
had  talent  to  do  other  types  of  roles  was 
the  man  to  whom  •  she  is  now  married, 
Arthur  Hornblow.  At  that  time  Myrna, 
having  been  released  by  Warners  and  Fox, 
was  free  lancing  and  Hornblow  was  a  pro- 
ducer at  United  Artists.  He  got  her  a  sym- 
pathetic part  in  "The  Devil  to  Pay."  At 
last,  thought  Myrna,  this  will  be  a  turning 
point.  But  although  she  scored  in  "Con- 
solation Marriage"  with  Irene  Dunne,  and 
"Rebound"  with  Ina  Claire,  the  producers 
were  still  afraid  to  take  a  chance  on  Orien- 
tal Myrna,  and  she  had  to  go  back  to  her 
dark-skinned  "heavies."  "The  Williams," 
said  Myrna,  "had  to  eat." 

Irving  Thalberg  saw  her  do  a  small  part 
in  "Arrowsmith"  and  immediately  signed 
her  to  a  long  term  Metro  contract,  and  she 
has  been  at  that  studio  ever  since.  "When 
Ladies  Meet,"  with  Ann  Harding  and 
Robert  Montgomery,  started  her  on  the 
road  to  fame.  There  haven't  been  any  na- 
tive girl  detours  since  then.  But  it  was  her 
humorous  role  as  Bill  Powell's  pleasure- 
loving  wife  in  "The  Thin  Man"  that  threw 
Myrna  right  into  the  arms  of  her  adoring 
public,  a  spot  she  has  held  ever  since. 
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He  Supplies  the 
Background 

[Continued  from  page  33] 

Like  a  doctor  going  to  Vienna  to  brush  up 
on  his  medicine.'' 

"Name  some  of  the  outstanding  plays 
you  have  done,"  we  asked  him. 

He  took  a  deep  breath,  a  characteristic 
habit  when  he  is  talking.  "Well,  I  was  in 
'Uncle  Vanya,'  with  Lillian  Gish  and  Os- 
good Perkins.  Mention  his  name,  I'm  sure 
it  will  please  his  wife.  'The  Good  Fair),' 
with  Helen  Hayes.  'The  Late  Christopher 
Bean,'  with  Pauline  Lord.  'The  Bishop  Mis- 
behaves,' with  Jane  Wyatt.  But  I  have  never 
done  anything  in  pictures  that  I  have  done 
on  the  stage."  Again  that  deep  breath,  but 
this  time  it  was  like  a  sigh.  "I  don't  exactly 
regret  it.  Sometimes  you  break  your  heart 
doing  things  on  the  screen." 

He  digressed  on  the  relative  merits  of 
stage  and  screen,  and  pointed  out  the  dif- 
ferences in  stage  and  screen  acting. 

"I  like  working  in  Hollywood,  and  my 
experiences  here  have  been  on  the  whole 
very  pleasant.  But  the  screen  is  primarily 
the  director's  medium,  and  as  an  actor,  I 
derive  greater  satisfaction  from  the  stage. 
You  know,  for  a  long  time  I  refused  to 
come  to  Hollywood.  It  took  me  fifteen  years 
to  recover  from  my  first  experience  as  a 
motion  picture  player.  I  made  a  picture 
with  William  Farnum  in  1917.  But  what  a 
tremendous  progress  the  movies  had  made 
in  fifteen  years,  when  I  came  to  Hollywood 
in  1932!  The  movies  had  come  of  age,  and 
today,  no  serious  actor  can  ignore  the 
screen.  Now  everybody  goes  to  the  movies. 
The  stage  cannot  duplicate  some  of  the 
wonderful    things   we   are  seeing-  on  the 


Florence  George,  former  Chi- 
cago Civic  Opera  singer,  with 
her  chow  dog,  monkey  and 
parrot.  She's  in  "College 
Swing,"  but  the  pets  stay  at 
home. 

screen  today.  You  can't  have  whole  armies 
marching,  oceans  and  forests  in  all  their 
natural  hues,  cities  and  real  streets  on  the 
stage.  And  your  acting  on  the  screen  is  a 
permanent  record.  It  doesn't  die  with  you. 
And  then  of  course,  the  screen  actor  has  a 
world-wide  audience.  These  are  advantages 
that  cannot  be  overlooked. 

"On  the  other  hand,"  Mr.  Connolly  went 
on,  "on  the  stage  you  are  playing  with  an 
audience,  a  living  audience.  Every  actor 
knows  what  playing  with  an  audience 
means.  There  is  a  certain  subtle  and  pow- 
erful bond  that  must  be  established  be- 
tween the  actor  and  his  audience  before 


he  can  play  truly.  On  the  stage  you  stand 
on  your  own  feet,  create  your  character 
yourself,  and  are  not  a  puppet  in  the 
hands  of  the  director,  the  cameraman,  the 
sound  engineer,  the  film  cutter,  etc.  On  the 
stage,  furthermore,  you  are  the  master  of 
your  own  career.  But  in  pictures,  you  work 
for  the  boss.  You  are  put  under  long-term 
contract,  and  the  boss  controls  your  career. 
You  have  to  do  what  he  wants  you  to.  If 
once  you  score  as  a  villain,  or  as  a  nice 
daddy,  chances  are  he  will  want  you  to 
play  villains  or  nice  daddies  the  rest  of 
your  life.  Fortunately,  in  Harry  Cohn,  I 
have  a  good  boss.  I  get  more  offers  to  play 
nice  daddies,  but  I  have  also  played  rather 
hard  boiled  chaps,  too.  I  have  a  really  stark 
role  in  'Penitentiary.'  " 

Mr.  Connolly  believes  that  the  screen  is 
a  decidedly  more  difficult  medium  for  the 
character  actor.  "On  the  stage  you  rehearse 
for  four  weeks;  on  the  screen,  15  minutes. 
Often,  never.  The  leading  man  and  woman 
have  merely  to  project  their  own  person- 
alities on  the  screen.  They  play  themselves. 
But  your  character  man  has  to  play  some- 
body else,  and  he  has  a  very  short  time  to 
do  it  in.  He  has  to  be  pretty  accurate  in 
his  acting,  and  this  requires  long  experience 
in  dealing  with  living  audiences. 

"Many  directors  don't  want  you  to  re- 
hearse at  all.  Time  and  again  I  have  worked 
out  characters  in  my  mind  in  great  detail, 
to  find  that  the  director  had  entirely  dif- 
ferent ideas  about  it.  There  is  another 
difficulty  to  consider.  The  script  in  neither 
stage  nor  screen  work  is  perfect.  But  on  the 
stage  you  have  four  weeks  to  experiment 
with  the  script.  On  the  screen  you  have 
to  do  your  repair  work  half  an  hour  before 
shooting  starts.  Sometimes  the  studio  will 
spend  §50,000  to  improve  a  certain  scene 
after  it  has  been  shot,  but  this  doesn't 
happen  very  often.  The  expense  is  prohib- 
itive." 


WHAT'S  "BECOME  OF 
THAT  NICE  MAN  ? 


NO  TUFFlE-JUST  THE  DENTIST'S 
OFFICE  CALLIN6  ABOUT  MY 
APPOINTMENT.  SAY!  THAT  REMINDS 

ME  OF  THOSE  BAD_BREATH  ADS! 
1  WONDER... 


YES, TESTS  INDICATE  THAT 76%  OF  ALL 
PEOPLE  OVER  THE  A6E  OF  17  HAVE 
BAD  BREATH.  AND  TESTS  ALSO  SHOW 

THAT  MOST  BAD  BREATH  COMES 
FROM  IMPROPERLY  CLEANED  TEETH 
1  ADVISE  C0L6ATE  DENTAL  CREAM 


3  BECAUSE... 


COLGATE  DENTAL  CREAM 
COMBATS  BAD  BREATH 


"Colgate's  special 
penetrating  foam  gets 
into  every  tiny  hidden 
crevice  between  your 
teeth . . .  emulsifies  and 
washes  away  the  de- 
'  caying  food  deposits 
that  cause  most  bad  breath,  dull, 
dingy  teeth,  and  much  tooth  de- 
cay. At  the  same  time,  Colgate's 
soft,  safe  polishing  agent  cleans 
and  brightens  the  enamel  — 
makes  your  teeth  sparkle — gives 
new  brilliance  to  your  smile!" 


TWO  WEEKS  LATER— THANKS  TO  COLGATE'S 


/VOW-NO  BAD  BREATH 
BEHIND  HER  SPARKLING  SMILE! 


.AND  NO 
TOOTHPASTE 
EVER  MADE 
MV  TEETH  AS 
BRIGHT  AND 
CLEAN  AS 
COLGATE'S! 
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THOUSANDS 

MARVEL  TO  SEE 
THEIR  SKINNY 
BODIES  FILL  OUT 

As  these  Wonderful  New 
IRONIZED  YEAST  Tablets 
Add  1 0-25  lbs.  in  a  Few  Weeks 


SCIENTISTS 
have  discov- 
ered that  thou- 
sands of  people 
are  thin  and  run- 
down only  be- 
cause they  don't 
get  enough  Vita- 
min B  and  iron 
in  their  daily 
food.  Without 
these  vital  ele- 
ments you  may 
lack  appetite 
and  not  get  the 
most  body-build- 
ing good  out  of 
what  you  eat. 

Once  these  ele- 
ments are  prop- 
erly supplied,  as 
they  now  are  in 
these  amazing, 
new  Ironized 
Yeast  tablets, 
the  improvement 
that  comes  in 
a  short  time  is 
often  astonish- 
ing. Thousands 
report  wonderful 
new  pep,  gains 
of  10  to  23  pounds 
in  a  few  weeks — 
complexions  nat- 
urally clear  and 
fresh — a  new  nat- 
ural attractive- 
ness that  wins 
friends  every- 
where. 


Posed  by  professional  model 


Why  they  build  up  so  quick 

Food  chemists  have  found  that  one  of  the  richest  sources 
of  marvelous  health-building  Vitamin  B  is  the  special 
rich  yeast  used  in  making  English  ale. 

?fo\v  by  a  new  and  costly  process,  this  imported  English 
ale  yeast  is  concentrated  7  times,  taking  7  pounds  of 
yeast  to  make  just  one  pound  of  concentrate — thus  mak- 
ing it  many  times  more  powerful  in  Vitamin  B  strength 
than  ordinary  yeast.  Then  3  kinds  of  strength-building 
iron  and  pasteurized  ale  yeast  are  added. 

The  result  is  these  new  easy-to-take  Ironized  Yeast 
tablets,  which  thousands  of  formerly  skinny  people  who 
needed  their  elements  hail  as  one  of  the  greatest  weight- 
building,  health-building  discoveries  of  all  time. 

Try  it  without  risking  a  cent 

Get  Ironized  Teast  tablets  from  your  druggist  today.  If 
with  the  very  first  package  you  don't  begin  to  eat  better 
and  get  more  benefit  from  your  food — if  you  don't  feel 
better,  with  more  strength  and  pep — if  you  are  not  con- 
vinced that  Ironized  Yeast  will  give  you  the  pounds  of 
normally  attractive  flesh  you  need — the  price  of  this  first 
package  will  be  promptly  refunded.  So  get  it  today. 


Special  offer! 


To  start  thousands  building  up  their  health  right  awav. 
we  make  this  valuable  special  offer.  Purchase  a  pack- 
age of  Ironized  Yeast  tablets  at  once,  cut  out  the 
seal  on  the  box  and  mail  it  to  us  with  a  clipping 
of  this  paragraph.  We  will  send  you  a  fascinating 
new  book  on  health.  "New  Facts  About  Your 
Body."   Remember,    results   with   the  verv 
first  package — or  money  refunded.  At  ail 
druggists.  lionized  Yeast  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept. 
26-1,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


LOOK  FOR  "IY" 


IMPORTANT 


Beware  of  sub- 
stitutes. Be  sure 

you  get  genuine 
IRONIZED  YEAST. 

ON  EACH  TABLET 


His  favorite  actors?  "It's  not  a  good  policy 
to  name  favoirtes  in  this  business.  Holly- 
wood has  become  the  concentration  point 
of  the  acting  talent  in  the  world.  Scores 
of  players  have  their  individual  merits.  I 
am  a  great  admirer  of  Paul  Muni.  Also  of 
Charles  Laughton.  Both  are  so-called  char- 
acter actors.  Among  the  leading  men,  I  like 
the  finished  technique  of  William  Powell. 
And  Tyrone  Power,  I  believe,  will  go 
places." 

His  own  favorite  screen  role?  "Claudette 
Colbert's  father  in  'It  Happened  One 
Night.'  I  still  hear  about  it." 

Mr.  Connolly  has  sincere  admiration  for 
the  Hollywood  of  today.  "Producers  and 
technicians  are  always  experimenting  to 
improve  their  product.  Speaking  as  a 
character  actor,  I  have  only  one  wish:  That 
Hollywood  would  do  away  with  heroes  and 
heroines  and  villains,  do  away  with  all  tin- 
types, and  put  real  human  beings  on  the 
screen,  in  other  words,  replace  personalities 
with  characters.  When  you  have  a  hero  whe 
is  also  a  character  actor  in  the  full  mean- 
ing of  that  word,  he  won't  let  anybody  steal 
the  show  from  him.  As  things  are  now,  the 
character  actor  is  the  stuffing  in  the  pud- 
ding." 

Presently  Mrs.  Connolly  (Nedda  Har- 
rigan,  a  Broadway  star  in  her  own  right 
who  is  now  working  in  a  film)  entered  the 
room  with  their  daughter,  Ann.  Mr.  Con- 
nolly's  hair  has  a  sprinkle  of  gray,  but  his 
wife  looks  about  25.  a  slender,  strikingly 
attractive  brunette.  There  is  a  crisp,  aris- 
tocratic air  about  her.  They  have  been  mar- 
ried since  1920.  Ann  is  13,  a  healthy  out- 
door type  of  girl.  Both  of  her  parents  are 
brown-eyed,  but  she  has  blue  eyes.  "She 
doesn't  look  like  either  of  us,  she  has  taken 
after  her  grandmother,"  her  father  said 
with  a  fond  look  in  her  direction.  "She 
wants  to  go  on  the  stage.  I  hope  she  will 
make  good." 

It  was  time  for  us  to  leave,  and  he  walked 
with  us  through  the  garden.  "I  never 
dreamed  of  owning  a  house  before.  I  love 
this  garden.  My  happiest  memories  of  child- 
hood are  associated  with  the  summers  I  spent 
on  a  farm.  I  have  been  a  nature  lover  since 
then.  One  of  my  problems  is  what  to  do 
with  these  olives.  Nobody  out  here  seems 
to  know  how  to  pickle  them.  I  want  to  lay 
in  a  supply  of  home-made  olive  oil— we 
like  French  and  Italian  cooking— but  I 
don't  know  whether  I  should  squeeze  them 
green  or  black." 

The  character  actor  was  talking  like  a 
country  squire. 


In    "Stolen    Heaven,"  Gene 
Raymond  gives  Olympa  Brad- 
na  her  first  kiss.  It's  an  old 
heavenly  custom. 


Part  of  the  Show 


[Continued  from  page  53] 

sun-bathing  disport  themselves  practically 
au  naturel,  and  a  recreation  hall  where  the 
cuties  practice  their  tap  dancing.  Doorplates 
on  the  bedrooms  bear  such  names  as  Doug- 
las Fairbanks,  Mary  Pickford,  Harold  Lloyd, 
Gloria  Swanson,  etc.,  representing  $1,000 
room-endowments.  The  age  limit  for  ad- 
mission is  18  to  35.  You  can  share  a  room 
with  another  girl  for  as  little  as  $8  a  week. 
The  rates  for  private  rooms  run  up  to  $13 
a  week.  Board  is  included.  We  have  dined 
there:  the  meals  are  excellent.  The  Club 
is  affiliated  with  the  national  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
but  by  no  means  is  a  rescue  mission  or 
gospel  home.  Doors  to  the  Club  are  open 
all  night.  The  girls  can  smoke  in  their 
rooms,  entertain  male  friends  in  the  library 
and  lounges  until  1  a.  m. 

There  is  always  something  going  on  at 
the  Studio  Club— minstrel  shows,  plays  and 
musical  programs,  dances,  teas  and  dinners, 
lectures  and  athletic  contests.  Its  social  life 
is  informal  and  democratic.  The  Studio 
Club  is  an  institution,  where,  as  one  girl 
expressed  it,  "stars  and  extras  rub  elbows 
with  reckless  abandon." 

One  of  our  favorite  people  in  Hollywood 
is  Miss  Williams,  the  secretary  of  the  Studio 
Club  for  the  past  11  years.  A  woman  of 
wide  sympathies  and  a  lovely  smile.  She 
has  had  to  solve  innumerable  problems- 
illness  and  accidents,  birth  and  death,  love 
and  marriage,  drinking  and  sex,  mental  un- 
balance, and  even  suicide  and  murder.  Dur- 
ing the  past  10  years  more  than  a  thousand 
girls  have  found  shelter  at  the  Studio  Club 
in  time  of  their  greatest  need.  Naturally, 
there  have  been  many  dramatic  cases,  but 
Miss  Williams  hesitates  to  mention  them, 
because  they  have  been  the  exceptions  and 
not  the  rule. 

Unemployment  is  the  greatest  problem 
many  of  the  club  residents  have  to  face. 
Said  Miss  Williams,  as  she  took  us  around: 
"Since  the  depression  we  have  had  to  carry 
a  larger  number  of  girls  who  could  not 
pay,  and  although  the  majority  try  to  pay 
their  accounts  when  they  do  secure  em- 
ployment, we  have  found  it  necessary  to 
write  off  a  larger  amount  each  year  for 
uncollectable  and  doubtful  accounts.  We 
consider  this  a  legitimate  charge  and  a 
service  for  which  we  exist." 

During  the  past  few  years  Hollywood  has 
become  a  model  town,  so  to  speak.  There 
is  an  increasing  demand  for  models  by 
studios  as  well  as  advertising  agencies,  and 
today  Hollywood  boasts  a  Bohemia  only 
second  to  that  of  New  York.  Walter  Wan- 
ger  engaged  fourteen  models  from  New 
York  for  the  "Vogues  of  1938,"  and  they 
were  really  a  select  group  of  potent  vendors 
of  tooth-paste  and  cigarettes  and  lingerie 
and  fur  coats,  but  Russell  Patterson,  a  New 
York  magazine  illustrator  now  under  con- 
tract to  Paramount,  tells  me  that  the  coun- 
try's most  beautiful  models  are  to  be  found 
in  Hollywood,  which  has  become  a  goal  of 
those  radiant,  shapely  creatures  who  send 
the  bald-headed  rows  into  rhapsodies  of 
delight. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  is  inevitable 
that  Hollywood  should  have  its  Greenwich 
Village,  which  is  centered  around  the  Ar- 
tists and  Models  Club,  of  which  I  have 
had  the  honor  of  being  a  member  for  the 
past  three  years,  presumably  as  an  "artist." 
For  purposes  of  membership  the  meaning 
of  this  word  has  been  stretched  to  include 
practitioners  of  the  seven  arts,  of  which 
the  profession  of  batting  out  salable  words 
is  one. 

This  is  a  non-profit  corporation,  which 
can  supply  any  type  of  artist,  artist's  model 
or  mannequin  at  a  moment's  notice.  It 
holds  open  house  every  Friday  afternoon, 
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when  members  of  the  club  drop  in  to  talk, 
shop.  Once  a  month  it  gives  a  strictly  in- 
vitational party,  and  its  annual  balls, 
known  as  "Mystery  Bacchanal e,"  are  famous 
festivals  of  stripped  pulchritude  and  dan- 
sipation.  This  year's  ball  enjoyed  the  spon- 
sorship of  Paramount  studio.  This  organ- 
ization, furthermore,  gives  an  annual  mar- 
riage party,  for  its  founder  and  president, 
Doris  Harman,  is  a  born  matchmaker. 

Tor  a  year  Doris  was  the  only  model 
Dean  Cornwell  employed.  Her  figure  can 
be  seen  in  the  famed  murals  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Public  Library.  She  has  posed  lor 
McClelland  Barclay,  Willy  Pogany  and 
other  celebrated  artists.  She  is  24,  curva- 
ceous, with  light  brown  hair  and  blue  eyes. 
She  is  writing  a  technical  book  on  model- 
ing, has  sold  fiction  and  articles  to  maga- 
zines, and  her  lyrics  are  enjoyed  greatly  in 
the  inner  circles  of  Hollywood's  Bohemia. 

Here  are  a  few  facts  and  opinions  on 
modeling  and  the  model  situation  in  Holly- 
wood, according  to  Doris,  who  is  the  model 
authority  in  this  area. 

There  are  about  400  models,  and  3,000 
artists.  Modeling  has  become  a  definite  pro- 
fession for  girls,  with  its  ethics,  established 
price  scales,  traditions.  But  it's  a  precarious 
profession.  Calls  for  work  are  few  and  far 
between.  All  models  are  something  else  be- 
sides—film dancers,  night  club  singers,  dress 
designers,  actresses,  stenographers,  etc. 
Violet  Ownby,  a  well-known  model,  works 
in  the  fan  mail  department  of  the  MGM 
studio.  She  is  19,  was  graduated  with  honors 
from  Beverly  Hills  High  School.  Elissa 
Bohnen,  a  luscious  brunette  with  a  Ma- 
donna face,  works  as  a  cashier  in  a  Los 
Angeles  store. 

"The  model  works  only  spasmodically," 
Doris  says,  "and  can  never  tell  from  one 
week  to  the  next  how  much  work  she  will 
or  will  not  have.  Nevertheless,  she  must 
keep  in  training  like  any  good  soldier  and 
always  be  ready  for  a  call  at  any  hour  of 
the  day  or  night."  Some  will  pose  in  the 
nude,  others  will  not.  It  seems  models  who 
pose  in  the  nude  are  seized  with  an  itching 
mania,  but  they  can't  scratch,  and  must  re- 
tain their  pose,  which  requires  the  infinite 
patience  of  Job.  Try  to  hold  a  pose  for 
five  minutes,  and  you  will  get  the  idea. 
Acrobatic  stunts  are  in  the  day's  work. 
Doris  once  had  to  stand  on  her  head  for 
an  hour  and  a  half,  twenty  minutes  at  a 
time,  for  a  sculptress  who  was  doing  an 
upside-down  figure. 

"The  hips  and  the  bust  should  measure 
exactly  the  same,"  Doris  says,  if  a  girl  is 
to  be  considered  an  ideal  model.  But  in 
Europe  the  standards  differ.  European  ar- 
tists prefer  girls  with  wider  hips,  from  two 
to  three  inches  wider  than  the  bust. 
"Models  for  sculptors  should  be  well 
muscled,  even  if  they  are  slim.  Painters  like 
interesting  and  vivid  coloring.  Modern 
painters  prefer  strong  bodies  with  vivid 
coloring,  even  sun  tan.  The  older  artists 
and  academicians  like  a  pearly,  iridescent 
white  skin.  No  nude  model  should  permit 
herself  to  get  bathing  suit  lines,  as  this 
ruins  her  for  painting,  drawing,  or  pho- 
tography. She  should  acquire  a  tan  all 
over." 

This  club  has  a  notable  marital  record. 
Besides  eight  successful  marriages  within 
its  own  membership,  it  has  been  directly 
or  indirectly  responsible  for  numerous  trips 
to  the  altar.  Models  marry  not  only  artists 
and  photographers,  but  writers,  doctors, 
business  men,  lawyers.  They  make  good 
wives. 

Lynn  Bailey,  a  romantic  brunette,  is  sec- 
retary of  the  Artists  and  Models  Club,  and 
is  recognized  as  the  outstanding  model  on 
the  Coast.  She  was  elected  Queen  of  the 
"Mystery  Bacchanale"  from  156  entrants, 
the  requirements  for  this  honor  being 
beauty,  talent,  and  personal  charm.  For  two 
years  she  worked  in  the  cutting  department 
of  the  Paramount  Studio,  and  meanwhile 


I'M  teaching  girls 
A  LOVELIER  WAY 


TO  AVOID  OFFENDING! 


I 


^  „KEEPS  A<»RL 
OAiNTY'- 


then,  cashmere  bouquets 
lingering  perfume  clings 
to  your  Skin  !  long,, 
after  your  bath 

it  guards  your 

daintiness  in 
such  a  lovely  way! 


MARVELOUS  FOR  COMPLEXIONS,  TOO! 

You'll  want  to  use  this  pure,  creamy- 
white  soap  for  both  face  and  bath. 

Cashmere  Bouquet's  lather  is  so 
gentle  and  caressing.  Yet  it  removes 
dirt  and  cosmetics  so  thoroughly, 
leaving  your  skin  clearer,  softer .  . . 
more  radiant  and  alluring! 


OKI  I  V    I  C\<t   at  drU9'  dePartmen,< 
IN  L  T     IV/r     and  ten-cent  stores 

TO   KEEP   FRAGRANTLY  DAINTY— BATHE  WITH  PERFUMED 

CASHMERE  BOUQUET  SOAP 
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ARE  YOU  THE  TYPE  THAT'S 


How  often  have  you  admired  the  girl  who  can 
"put  herself  across" on  every  occasion... win 
more  than  her  share  of  dates  and  attention? 
In  every  group  there  seems  to  be  one  whose 
luck  is  unlimited.  ..I  know,  because  I've  seen 
it  happen.. ..Why  not  be  that  lucky  type  your- 
self? Why  not  win  new  confidence,  new  poise 
and  a  more  radiant  personality? 

But  to  do  all  this,  and  more,  you  must  find 
your  one  and  only  lucky  color.  That's  why  I 
want  you  to  try  all  ten  of  my  glorifying  new 
face  powder  shades,  .so  you  will  find  the  one 
that  can  "do  things"  for  you. 

For  one  certain  color  can  breathe  new  life, 
new  mystery  into  your  skin... give  it  flattering 
freshness  .  .  .  make  it  vibrant,  alive!  Another 
color  that  looks  almost  the  same  in  the  box, 


may  fail  you  horribly  when  you  put  it  on. 

Find  your  one  and  only  color! 

I  want  you  to  see  with  your  own  eyes  how 
your  lucky  color  can  bring  out  your  best 
points  — help  bring  you  your  full  measure  of 
success.  That's  why  I  offer  to  send  you  all 
ten  of  Lady  Esther's  flattering  face  powder 
shades  free  and  postpaid.  They  are  my  gift 
to  you. 

When  they  arrive,  be  sure  to  try  all  ten 
colors.  The  very  one  you  might  think  least 
flattering  may  be  the  only  color  that  can  un- 
veil the  dancing  light  in  your  hair  and  eyes 
.  .  .  the  one  shade  that  can  make  your  heart 
sing  with  happiness.  That's  why  I  hope  you 
will  send  me  the  coupon  now. 


modeled.  Today,  thanks  to  the  fame  she 
gained  as  a  model,  she  is  definitely  on  her 
way  to  a  screen  career.  She  has  graced  the 
covers  and  pages  of  numerous  magazines- 
Vogue,  Harper's  Bazaar,  Fortune,  Esquire, 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  etc.— is  an  official 
model  for  the  All  Year  Club  of  Southern 
California— you  have  seen  her  taking  a  sun 
bath  in  a  patio  or  playing  golf  against  a 
background  of  sunshine  and  flowers— has 
posed  for  Rolph  Armstrong,  Willy  Pogany, 
Dean  Cornwell,  and  her  hands  are  so  beau- 
tiful, that  she  doubled  for  Marlene  Die- 
trich in  "The  Garden  of  Allah,"  when  a 
close-up  of  her  hands  was  taken  during  the 
kissing  scenes. 

Ten  years  ago  modeling  hardly  existed  as 
a  business.  The  use  of  beautiful  girls'  pho- 
tographs in  advertising  created  a  great  de- 
mand lor  models.  Today  there  is  hardly  a 
girl  in  the  country  who  doesn't  aspire  to  be 
a  model.  And  one-fourth  of  all  the  models 
in  the  country  are  to  be  found  in  Holly- 
wood. It  seems  to  be  a  much  better  way 
of  breaking  into  films  than  extra  or  chorus 
work.  The  chorus  girl  is  lost  in  a  crowd  of 
fifty  or  seventy-five  girls  kicking  their  legs, 
but  when  a  girl  wears  an  expensive  gown 
or  costume,  she  is  photographed  along  with 
the  dress  she  is  displaying,  and  gets  a 
chance  to  show  her  individual  charm.  Mod- 
eling cannot  be  depended  upon  for  a  steady 
income,  but  it's  an  excellent  means  for 
earning  some  extra  money  and  making  the 
battle  of  gate-crashing  mush  easier  in  this 
heartless  town  on  the  shores  of  the  blue 
Pacific. 

As  for  the  men  in  Hollywood  who  stand 
out  from  the  rank  and  file,  Earl  Bunn  is 
the  most  unique. 

Many  of  your  favorite  players  have  put 
their  lives  in  his  hands  for  their  art's  sake. 
He  shoots  at  them  with  revolvers,  rifles, 
machine  guns,  and  performs  amazing  stunts 
with  bullets  and  dynamite. 

He  knows  how  Clark  Gable,  Bob  Mont- 
gomery, Wallace  Beery,  Jack  Holt,  Victor 
McLaglen,  Joan  Crawford,  Barbara  Stan- 
wyck and  many  othr  stars  stand  up  under 
fire.  "The  stars  behave  a  damn  sight  better 
than  the  extras,"  he  says.  "Many  of  the 
stars  are  sportsmen,  and  thoroughly  famil- 
iar with  the  use  of  fire-arms.  They  don't 
get  excited.  I  have  shot  their  hats  off, 
drilled  patterns  around  their  heads  with 
machine-gun  bullets,  and  they  have  stood 
it  without  batting  an  eye." 

I  watched  him  pump  volleys  of  machine 
gun  bullets  through  the  panel  of  a  closed 
door  on  a  set  at  Columbia  Studio.  As  the 
bullets  struck  a  specially  constructed  sand 
stack  a  camera  photographed  them  at  close 
range,  to  give  the  necessary  authentic  touch 
to  a  shooting  sequence  between  two  gun- 
men. Such  sequences  are  never  faked.  He 
used  a  real  machine  gun  shooting  live 
bullets. 

Earl  Bunn  can't  afford  to  fail;  he  must 
keep  his  shooting  record  clear.  A  slight  mis- 
calculation or  a  wrong  cue  may  have  fatal 
results,  cause  a  massacre  on  the  crowded 
sets.  "The  man  behind  the  gun  has  the 
most  dangerous  spot,"  Bunn  says,  smiling. 
"Bullets  sometimes  will  ricochet.  But  so 
far  I  haven't  had  a  scratch." 

A  world  war  veteran  wounded  14  times, 
Bunn  holds  special  permits  from  federal, 
state  and  local  governments  to  perform  with 
fire-arms  and  dynamite.  He  is  also  known 
as  a  powder  man.  When  he  walks  there  is 
a  noticeable  limp  in  his  gait.  A  kindly,  soft- 
spoken  man,  in  horn-rimmed  specs.  Gang- 
sters have  approached  him  with  offers  of 
big  money,  but  he'd  rather  sleep  at  nights. 

Earl  is  just  another  addition  to  the  army 
of  specialists  the  studios  employ  to  pack 
your  photodramas  with  realism. 


ECAUSE  "In  Old  Chicago"  is  so  much 
like    "San    Francisco"    the  Hollywood 
wags  are  calling  it  "In  San  Chicago." 


(You  can  paste  this  on  a  penny  postcard)  (41  ) 

Lady  Esther,  7162  West  65th  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

I  want  to  find  my  "lucky"  shade  of  face  powder.  Please  send  me  your  10  new  shades 
free  and  postpaid,  also  a  tube  of  your  Four  Purpose  Face  Cream. 

Name  

Address  

City  State  

(If  you  live  in  Canada,  write  Lady  Esther,  Toronto.  Ont.  ) 
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[Continued  from  page  23] 

to  their  antics.  That  was  something! 

Dancing  around,  the  same  evening,  and 
evidently  thoroughly  enjoying  it  was  Frank. 
Shields,  movie  actor  and  tennis  star.  His 
dancing  partner  when  I  photographed  him 
was  a  charming  red-haired  girl  who,  as 
Mrs.  John  Jacoh  Astor,  carries  one  of  the 
most  potent  social  names  in  America. 

ZaSu  Pitts,  of  the  helpless  hands  and 
sad-eyed  comedy  face,  I  caught  as  she  ar- 
rived for  dinner  at  "21"  one  night.  Her 
companion  was  busy  paying  the  taxi  and  I 
never  did  discover  who  he  was. 

This  summer,  out  in  Hollywood,  one  of 
the  loveliest  looking  girls  I  met  was  Vir- 
ginia Field,  who  was  rapidly  climbing  the 
ladder  of  success  on  the  Fox  lot.  She  turned 
up  in  New  York,  glowing  and  blonde,  with 
David  Hutcheson,  the  English  actor,  and 
Auriel  Lee,  the  writer  and  producer.  It  was 
with  surprise  that  Auriel  re-introduced  Miss 
Field  to  me  as  her  niece.  I  had  often  heard 
Auriel  speak  of  her  niece  in  Hollywood 
with  pride  and  affection,  but  I  had  had  no 
idea  that  it  was  Virginia  Field. 

Another  night  in  New  York  I  saw  June 
Lang  with  A.  C.  Blumenthal,  who  is  one 
of  the  town's  characters  and  financial 
wizards.  Their  arrival  from  the  Coast  had 
been  much  heralded  in  the  newspapers, 
which  seemed  to  overlook  the  fact  that,  al- 
though separated  from  him,  he  is  still 
legally  married  to  Peggy  Fears,  a  former 
Follies  girl  with  a  charming  singing  voice, 
who  is  most  often  in  the  papers  for  being 
sued  by  a  dressmaker  or  some  other  such 
person— which  intensely  annoys  La  Fears. 
However,  Blumenthal  and  the  beauteous 
Miss  Lang  seemed  immensely  fond  of  one 
another  and  made  no  attempt  to  hide  it. 


Legs  Helped! 

[Continued  from  page  21] 


girls  everywhere  have  legs,  knees,  often- 
times dimples  and  even,  in  the  interests 
of  truth,  thighs.  There  is  just  no  telling 
where  they  will  take  us!  Legs  are  like  that. 
Each  and  every  pair  of  "curving  poems"  is 
a  potential  hazard  to  the  Hollywood  stars! 
Of  course  one  must  concede  a  certain  talent 
and  individuality,  if  not  beauty,  but  all 
things  being  equal,  if  the  general  form  is 
not  of  the  knock-knock  variety  the  studio 
is  very  apt  to  say  "who's  there?"  to  the 
novitiate  and  from  that  point  you're  on 
your  own! 

Why,  Joan  Crawford,  who,  as  a  dancing 
daughter  tipped  her  way  to  stardom  and 
Finer  Things,  is  finding  that  several  poor 
pictures  coming  in  rapid  succession  calls 
for  extreme  measures— so  our  Joanie  is 
taking  the  matter  advisedly  and  in  her 
latest,  "Mannequin,"  the  twin  glories  of 
the  Tone  family  come  in  for  some  extra 
cheering. 

Now  you  may  not  be  a  Betty  Grable— 
I  might  as  well  tell  you  I'm  not  one  my- 
self—but you  mustn't  let  that  discourage 
you.  Betty,  whose  legs  are  insured  for 
3?3 ,000 ,000,  or  should  be  if  I've  made  that 
up,  is  Really  Something  when  it  comes  to 
the  abbreviated  or  "short  short"  costume. 
If  those  young  legs  don't  deceive  me  she  is 
destined  to  become  a  sort  of  Carole  Joan 
Rogers.  I  only  hope,  as  the  Great  Grable, 
that  she  won't  forget  the  legs  which  gave 
her  her  start— that,  most  important  of  all, 
she  won't  outgrow  them! 

For  legs  have  definitely  come  to  pay! 


S££  THAT 
R£/UP££R  HUNT£R'S  SM/L£ 


Where  cities  stand  today, 
hunters  once  pursued 
the  deer.  A  hard,  chancy 
life  —  yet  lucky,  too! 
Tough,  primitive  fare 
kept  the  hunter's  teeth 
properly  exercised  — 
wonderfully  healthy!  We 
modern  folk  eat  softer 
foods — give  our  teeth  too 
little  healthful  exercise. 


MODERN  TEETH  NEED  DENTYNE! 

That  special,  firm  consistency 
of  Dentyne  invites  more 
vigorous  chewing  exercise 
— stimulates  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  in  the  mouth 
tissues — stimulates  the  sali- 
vary glands  too,  promoting 
natural  self-cleansing.  Den- 
tyne's  a  real  aid  to  sturdier, 
whiter  teeth! 


IP 


HELPS  KEEP  TEETH  WHITE 

...MOUTH  HEALTHY 


YOU'LL  ENJOY  ITS  SPICY  FLAVORl 

A  spiciness  that's  sweetly     into  your  pocket  or  hand 


smooth — irresistibly  deli- 
cious! And  notice  how  hand- 
ily the  Dentyne  package  slips 


bag — that  neatly  flat,  round- 
cornered  shape  is  a  feature 
exclusively  Dentyne's. 


DENTYNE 


DELICIOUS  CHEWING  GUM 
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LOVE 

at  First  Sight 


Excite  men's  admiration 
the  Admiracion  way 

©  You  can't  blame  men  for  preferring  girls 
with  clean,  soft,  youthful  hair — such  qual- 
ities enchant  a  man!  So  guard_yo#r  loveliness 
with  Admiracion  —  the  new  Oil  shampoo 
that  is  different  from  all  others.  Its  rich, 
creamy  lather  whisks  away  dirt,  dandruff 
and  dulling  film — rinses  away  completely 
in  water — leaving  your  hair  clean,  soft, 
manageable,  alluringly  beautiful.  And  re- 
member, Admiracion  does  not  dry  nor  age 
your  hair — leaves  it  fresher  and  younger! 
At  drug,  department,  10y  stores. 

Should  you  prefer  an  oil  shampoo  that 
makes  no  lather,  ask  for  Admiracion 
Olive  Oil  Shampoo  in  the  RED  package. 


M±  In  new  GREEN  package  + 

HDmiRacion 

FOAMY  OIL  SHAMPO 


MOVIE  STARS 

AUTOMATIC   HAIR  CURLER 


BEAUTIFUL  HAIR  ...  IN  A 
JIFFY  . . .  WITH  ONE  CURLER 


SELF-OPENING 
BOB  PINS 


ON  SALE  AT  DIME  ft  DEPT.  STORES  EVERYWHERE 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE... 

Without  Calomel— And  You'll  Jump 
Out  of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin'  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not  flow- 
ing freely,  your  food  doesn't  digest.  It  just  decays 
in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach.  You 
get  constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poisoned 
and  you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks  punk. 

A  mere  bowel  movement  doesn't  get  at  the  cause. 
It  takes  those  good,  old  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills 
to  get  these  two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and 
make  you  feel  "up  and  up."  Harmless,  gentle, 
yet  amazing  in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for 
Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills  by  name.  25c  at  all 
drug  stores.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything  else. 


Blind  Date  With  Love 

[Continued  from  page  32] 

when  asking  for  a  date  with  her. 

"Listen,  Sandra,"  lie  told  her,  "I've  got 
a  part  for  you  in  Gilda  Shaw's  new  picture. 
We've  got  several  girls  trying  out  for  it, 
but  you're  the  type.  I've  told  the  boss  about 
yoti  and  he  wants  to  see  you  right  away  so 
he  can  give  you  a  note  to  the  casting 
office.  I'll  be  right  over  for  you." 

"But,  Mr.  Lemson,"  she  said,  her  head 
whirling.  "Is  right  now  the  only  time  I 
could  see  him?  I  have  a  date  and  .  .  ." 

"A  date!"  Pudge  sneered.  "You've  been 
trying  to  crash  the  films  for  six  months 
and  now  I'm  giving  you  a  chance,  you've 
gotta  date!" 

He  was  right,  she  had  to  admit  it.  With 
hundreds  of  dollars  of  her  family's  money 
staked  on  her  slim  chances  at  success,  it 
would  be  like  stealing  to  refuse.  The 
chances  were  Chuck  would  still  be  at  the 
studio  when  she  got  there.  Being  in  pictures 
himself  he'd  understand. 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  told  Pudge,  "it's  just  that 
I  was  so  excited.  I'll  come  of  course." 

"Well,  Beautiful,  that  sounds  more  like 
you!"  he  said,  lapsing  into  the  intimate  tone 
she  found  so  detestable.  "Make  the  lovely 
little  self  super-seductive  and  I'll  be  right 
over." 

She  hated  the  way  he  watched  her  com- 
ing downstairs,  the  soft  feel  of  his  thick 
hand  on  her  arm.  Even  the  sleek,  chro- 
mium-trimmed studio  car  ^waiting  outside 
didn't  thrill  her  as  it  should  have.  What  if 
she  shouldn't  be  able  to  find  Chuck?  What 
if  Mrs.  Doherty  forgot  to  deliver  the  note 
she'd  left  in  case  he  came.  In  spite  of  his 
love  for  her,  there  was  a  certain  bitterness 
about  Chuck,  a  knowledge  of  Hollywood's 
scheming  ways  that  might  make  him  think 
anything.  Oh,  but  he  mustn't!  She  turned 
her  head  quickly  and  looked  out  at  the 
passing  lights,  jerking  herself  free  of 
Pudge's  insistently  encircling  arm. 

"Okay!  save  all  the  kisses  for  the  lion- 
tamer.  Maybe  he'll  need  'em,"  he  added 
significantly. 

She  longed  to  ask  him  what  he  meant, 
to  find  out  if  her  suspicions  about  trouble 
with  the  Princess  were  true,  but  she  re- 
strained herself. 

Later,  after  they'd  been  identified  by  the 
watchman  and  passed  through  the  gates, 
Pudge  stopped  the  car. 

"Wait  here  a  minute,"  he  told  her.  "The 
Boss  said  he'd  be  on  the  'Society  Scandals' 
lot.  I'll  go  and  hunt  him  up." 

In  a  few  minutes  she  heard  his  heavy 
step  on- the  walk.  At  the  same  moment  she 
was  aware  of  a  tall  figure  approaching  the 
car.  A  figure  that,  even  in  the  fading  light, 
she  recognized  as  Chuck's. 

Chuck  had  seen  her.  She  was  half  out  of 
the  car,  eager  to  tell  him  her  good  news. 
Then,  Pudge  stepped  between  them  and 
encircled  her  waist  with  his  arm. 

"  'Lo  animal-trainer,"  he  greeted  jeer- 
ingly.  "Sorry  to  disappoint  you,  but  San- 
dra's my  date  this  evening." 

"Chuck!"  The  word  was  an  entreaty 
against  the  sudden  hardness  in  his  eyes. 
"Chuck,  please,  let  me  explain.  It's  .  .  ." 

White  under  his  tan,  his  mouth  curved 
in  a  mocking  smile.  "Stop,  don't  tell  me. 
Maybe  I  can  guess,"  he  answered  sarcas- 
tically. "I  know  what  it  is,  it's  a  joke.  A 
great,  big  funny  joke  but,  until  now,  I've 
been  too  dense  to  see  it.  Thank  you  for 
explaining  it  to  me,"  he  told  Pudge.  "It 
proves  that  even  rats  are  good  for  some- 
thing." 

Too  stunned  to  speak  or  move,  Sandra 
watched  him  shove  Pudge  contemptuously 
aside  and  stride  away. 

"Aw,  Beautiful,  can't  you  take  a  joke," 
Pudge  whined,  recoiling  from  the  fury 
in  her  eyes,  "I  just  did  it  to  show  you  he 


wasn't  worth  wasting  your  time  with.  I'll 
get  you  in  to  see  the  Boss  soon,  honest  I 
will.  Now  let's  go  somewhere  and  have  a 
little  snifter." 

Wordlessly,  she  pushed  him  off,  ashamed 
of  the  chauffeur's  impassive  back,  of  the  on- 
lookers who  had  stopped  to  gaze  curiously 
at  them.  Another  few  minutes  and  she  was 
outside  the  studio  gates.  Too  miserable  to 
consider  expense,  she  hailed  a  taxi. 

Hollywood  had  waited  six  months  be- 
fore it  recognized  her  existence.  Then  it 
had  whirled  her  to  the  heights  and  dashed 
her  to  the  blackest  depths,  all  in  a  few 
hours. 

The  next  morning,  her  eyes  huge  with 
lack  of  sleep,  she  called  Chuck's  director. 
"It's  Miss  Clayton,"  she  told  his  secretary, 
a  pleasant  girl  she'd  chatted  with  the  day 
she  was  on  the  lot,  "I  wondered  if  you 
were  allowing  visitors  today?" 

"Come  on  over,  I'll  leave  word  at  the 
gate,"  the  girl  told  her. 

"And  listen,"  Sandra  said  lightly,  "don't 
mention  to  Mr.  Bates  that  I'm  coming.  I 
want  to  surprise  him." 

Why  had  she  done  this?  Sandra  asked 
herself  as  she  hung  up.  As  if  she  didn't 
know  why  perfectly  well— because  she 
couldn't  stand  another  night  like  the  last 
one.  If  she  didn't  see  him,  make  him  let 
her  explain,  she  felt  she'd  go  mad.  If  she 
called  him,  he'd  refuse  to  talk  to  her.  On 
the  lot,  with  curious  eyes  all  around,  he'd 
have  to  listen. 

Thankful  that  her  diminishing  wardrobe 
contained  one  exquisitely  cut  white  sports 
dress,  she  prepared  herself  to  meet  him, 
hunting  among  her  things  for  a  gay,  red 
belt  to  accent  her  tiny  waist,  twisting  a  red 
scarf  into  a  turban  to  bring  out  the  bronze 
tints  in  her  lovely  hair,  washing  the  well- 
worn  gloves  to  snowy  whiteness  and  pray- 
ing they'd  be  dry  in  time. 

As  she  gave  her  name  at  the  studio  gates, 
she  slipped  a  pair  of  dark  glasses  out  of 
her  bag  and  put  them  on.  Unknowns  wore 
them  hoping  they'd  be  mistaken  for  stars. 
For  her  they  would  be  a  disguise  until  the 
opportunity  came  for  her  to  talk  to  Chuck. 

Mr.  Markinson  had  given  her  permission 
to  visit  the  "Jungle  Princess"  lot,  she  told 
the  man  who  tried  to  stop  her.  Thinking 
her  someone  of  importance,  he  let  her  stay 
and  she  sat  down  on  some  props  as  far 
away  from  the  director  and  his  group  of 
assistants  as  she  could.  Photographers  were 
trying  out  camera  angles,  electricians  were 
wheeling  lights  about.  In  the  confusion, 
Sandra  knew,  no  one  would  bother  about 
her. 

Her  heart  pounding  painfully,  she 
searched  the  fake  jungle  scene  for  Chuck's 
broad  shoulders.  What  if  he  didn't  come 
today?  What  if  she  had  to  count  the  min- 
utes, the  seconds  of  another  nightmarish 
night  without  having  told  him  her  being 
with  Lemson  was  all  a  ghastly  trick! 

Lemson!  She  half  turned  around.  Was 
her  loathing  for  him  playing  tricks  on  her 
or  had  she  really  heard  that  man  in  the 
blue  overalls  speak  his  name?  She  listened. 

"Sure  it  was  him.  I'd  know  that  fat  car- 
cass anywhere."  The  man  bent  to  tinker 
with  a  wire.  "He  took  the  whip  out  from 
under  his  coat  and  poked  her  like  this 
smack  between  the  eyes.  And  did  she  let 
out  a  roar!  Fit  to  wake  the  dead.  If  I  didn't 
have  a  family  to  support,  I  could  tell  'em 
quick  enough  why  they're  having  trouble 
with  that  there  animal." 

Long  after  the  men  had  moved  away, 
Sandra  sat,  too  horrified  to  think  coher- 
ently. Her  instinct  that  they  were  having 
trouble  with  the  Princess  was  true.  More 
alarmingly  true  than  she  had  ever  im- 
agined. And  it  was  Pudge's  doing.  In  his 
rage  at  Chuck's  knocking  him  dow7n  and, 
as  he  thought,  cutting  him  out  with  San- 
dra, he  was  trying  to  make  the  Princess 
wild,  unmanageable.  If  she  were  ruined 
for  pictures,  Chuck  would  be  ruined  too. 
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Silver  Screen 


And  was  this  all?  Though  she  was  qjily  a 
cub,  the  Princess  was  a  powerful  animal; 
perhaps  not  strong  enough  to  kill,  but  to 
maim  and  disfigure,  yes! 

She  turned  agonized  eyes  back  to  the  set. 
There  was  Chuck  now— her  Chuck,  the  fire 
in  her  pulses  told  her,  yet  separated  from 
her  by  an  abyss  of  misunderstanding.  Even 
though  this,  was  not  to  be  a  sound  shot, 
ever)  one  was  quiet.  The  cameras  were  in 
readiness.  There  was  a  tense  expectancy 
in  the  air. 

"All  ready  Mr.  Bates?"  she  heard  the 
director  ask  quietly. 

"Hold  it  a  minute,"  Chuck's  deep  voice 
called.  "Toss  me  that  whip  off  the  chair, 
someone." 

Sandra  gave  a  horrified  sob.  The  whip 
was  the  one  with  the  weighted  handle  that 
had  disappeared  the  day  before.  Certainty 
rushed  in  on  her  and  grew  to  a  flood  of 
fear.  Pudgy  Lemson  had  stolen  it!  It  was 
the  whip  the  men  had  seen  him  beating 
the  Princess  with! 

The  cameras  were  grinding  now.  Chuck, 
whip  in  hand  was  crouching  on  the  ground 
waiting.  In  a  moment,  she  remembered 
from  the  rehearsal,  the  Princess  would  be 
released  from  a  cage  behind  a  clump  of 
bushes.  There  was  a  low  growl,  the  sound 
of  the  cage  door  being  raised,  the  direc- 
tor's hand  slid  nervously  to  his  holster. 

Suddenly,  every  numbed  nerve  in  San- 
dra's body  leaped  awake.  She  must  warn 
Chuck  that  sight  of  the  whip  would  lash 
the  Princess  to  fury.  Blindly  she  rushed 
forward,  her  dry  throat  trying  to  cry  out 
a  warning.  "The  whip  .  .  .  throw  away  the 
whip!"  She  felt  as  if  she  were  shouting  it, 
yet  her  lips  barely  whispered. 

She  flung  herself  forward  just  before  the 
Princess  leaped.  For  a  blind  instant  she 
was  conscious  of  a  flying,  black  body,  of 
a  rending  pain  in  her  arm,  of  a  shot  that 
whizzed   harmlessly  past  her  head.  Then 


Harold  Lloyd  and  Julia  Faye,  who 
used  to  play  in  C.  B.  De  Mille 
pictures.  She  has  been  off  the  screen 
for  six  years  and  will  make  a  come 
back  in  a  bit  part  in  Harold's  new 
picture,  "Professor  Beware!" 

her  fingers  closed  over  the  whip  and  she 
flung  it  from  her  with  all  her  strength. 
After  that,  she  didn't  know  any  more. 

She  awoke  to  find  herself  in  a  sunlit 
room  with  her  arm  hurting  and  Chuck 
bending  over  her. 

"Chuck,  they  didn't  shoot  her?"  she 
asked,  clinging  to  his  hand. 

"No,  darling,"  he  soothed.  "The  Princess 
is  all  right  and  very  penitent  about 
scratching  you  up  so  badly.  Now  please 
don't  try  to  talk  any  more." 

"Oh  but  Chuck  I  must.  I  didn't  go  out 
on  a  date  with  Pudgy  that  night.  You  must 


understand.  .  .  !  Please  try  to!" 

"Honey,  I  do,"  lie  said  gently.  "Mrs, 
Doherly  explained  most  of  it— the  old  gossip 
must  have  been  listening  in  on  the  exten- 
sion. And  I  beat  Lemson  into  admitting 
the  rest,  including  the  mysterious  disap- 
pearance of  the  whip  and  its  return  an 
hour  before  we  were  ready  to  start  shoot- 
ing. Yes,  sweetness,"  he  stopped  her  as  she 
tried  to  talk  again,  "after  the  accident,  the 
electrician  you  overheard,  told  me  the 
whole  story.  I  didn't  give  Lemson  credit 
for  knowing  enough  about  animal  psychol- 
ogy to  realize  that  sight  of  the  whip  he'd 
beaten  her  with  would  send  the  Princess 
wild.  Now  not  a  word  or  I  won't  tell  you 
the  rest." 

She  opened  her  mouth.  "B— but  .  .  ." 

"Well,  I  see,  there's  only  one  way  to  keep 
your  mouth  shut."  He  sighed  in  mock  exas- 
peration. "The  news  can  wait."  Treating 
her  as  if  she  were  made  of  glass,  he  took 
her  gently  in  his  arms. 

After  a  long  kiss,  he  let  her  go. 

"Now  will  you  listen?"  he  teased. 

"While  you  were  flinging  your  lovely, 
gallant  little  self  between  the  Princess  and 
me  yesterday,  Markinson  had  three  cameras 
training  on  us.  He's  got  five  hundred  feet 
of  thrills  that  the  cutting  room  says  makes 
your  hair  stand  straight  up.  That  makes 
two  contracts  waiting  tor  you.  One  for  the 
feature  Partheon  is  going  to  make  of  you 
and  me  and  the  Princess  out  of  that 
short  .  .  ." 

"And  the  other?"  Sandra  asked  shyly. 

"One  I  got  just  in  case  you're  still  will- 
ing to  marry  a  no-account  animal-trainer. 
Oh,  Sandra,"  he  said,  dropping  his  kidding 
tone,  and  leaning  his  bronzed  face  against 
her  hand.  "Don't  say  you've  changed  your 
mind.  I  couldn't  stand  it." 

And,  since  she'd  been  told  not  to  talk, 
Sandra  let  her  soft  lips  tell  him  in  a  lan- 
guage that  has  it  all  over  mere  words. 


If  a  stenographer's  abused  hands  could 
talk,  they'd  say: 


CARBON  PAPER.  } 
SMEARS  US  WITH 
GRIME. ..ROUGHENS 
US.  NO  THRILL  IN 
OUR  TOUCH/ 


•  Office  jobs  are  terribly  hard  on 
your  hands.  Typing  one  minute... 
filing  the  next... washing  carbon 
smudges  off  your  fingers  a  dozen 
times  a  day.  Soon  your  skin  is  all 
dry,  chapped.  Rough,  red,  and  ugly! 
What  your  hard-working  hands 
need  is  quick -acting  Hinds! 


•  Creamy -luscious,  Hinds  rubs  in 
quickly.  Hands  feel  comfortable.  Not 
a  bit  gummy.  Hinds  helps  put  back 
softness  that  office  work,  harsh  soaps, 
blustery  winds  take  away.  Now  con- 
tains Vitamins  D  and  A!  Use  Hinds 
for  smooth,  kissable  Honeymoon 
Hands!  $1,  50c,  25c,  10c  sizes. 


Hinds  Honey  and  Almond 
Cream  for  Honeymoon  Hands 


Copyright,  1938,  Leha  &  Fink  Products  Corporation,  Bloomfield,  N.  J 
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M£N  iOVE 


IF  you  are  happy  and  peppy  and  full  of  fun, 
men  will  take  you  places.  If  you  are  lively, 
they  will  invite  you  to  dances  and  parties. 

BUT,  if  you  are  cross  and  lifeless  and  always 
tired  out,  men  won't  be  interested  in  you.  Men 
don't  like  "quiet"  girls.  Men  go  to  parties  to 
enjoy  themselves.  They  want  girls  along  who  are 
full  of  pep. 

For  three  generations  one  woman  has  told 
another  how  to  go  "smiling  through"  with  Lydia 
E.  Pinkham's  Vegetable  Compound.  It  helps 
Nature  tone  up  the  system,  thus  lessening  the 
discomforts  from  the  functional  disorders  which 
women  must  endure  in  the  three  ordeals  of  life: 
1.  Turning  from  girlhood  to  womanhood.  2.  Pre- 
paring for  motherhood.  3.  Approaching  "middle 
age." 

Make  a  note  NOW  to  get  a  bottle  of  famous 
Pinkham's  Compound  TODAY  from  your  drug- 
gist. Enjoy  life  as  Nature  intended. 

^£r/s/f<7  (3-  .^m/iAmfhi 

VEGETABLE  COMPOUND 


REDUCE  NEWEST  WAY 

With  aid  of  Accessory  Food.  Abates  craving  for  food.  Lose 
naturally  1  to  2  lbs.  a  week.  Retain  energy  and  health. 
Nourishing  concentrated  product.  One  Dollar,  postpaid. 
Berosol  Laboratories,  Lindenburst,  New  York. 


BEST  GRAY  HAIR 

REMEDY 
iS  MADE 


TTlTHY  let  prematurely  gray  hair  make  you  look  far 
»  »  older  than  your  years?  Now,  with  a  better  rem- 
edy, mixed  and  applied  in  the  privacy  of  your  own 
home,  costing  only  a  few  cents,  any  man  or  woman 
can  get  rid  of  this  social  and  business  handicap. 

Simply  get  from  your  druggist  one-fourth  ounce 
of  glycerin,  one  ounce  of  bay  rum,  and  a  box  of  Barbo 
Compound.  Mix  these  in  one-half  pint  of  water,  or 
your  druggist  will  mix  it  for  you.  This  colorless 
liquid  will  impart  a  natural-like  color  to  faded,  gray 
hair.  This  color  will  not  wash  out,  does  not  affect 
permanents  or  waves,  will  not  color  the  scalp,  and  adds 
to  the  beauty,  luster,  softness  and  youth  of  your  hair. 

If  you  want  to  look  ten  years  younger  in  ten  daya 
Btart  with  Barbo  today. 


Still  a  Fan 


[Continued  from  page  34] 


month.  I  think  that's  quite  a  coincidence, 
don't  you?" 

Yes,  Una  Merkel,  it  is  a  coincidence. 
But  it's  mote  than  that  when  a  per- 
son like  yourself  can  remain  as  warm  and 
conscientious  and  retain  the  human  quality 
that  so  often  disappears  when  success  sets 
in.  Without  knowing  Carole  Lombard,  I 
am  positive  she  has  all  these  same  qualities. 
Otherwise  she  would  not  appeal  to  anyone 
of  Una's  high  standards.  And  Una  is  just 
the  little  lady  who  can  tell  us  why  Carole 
did  appeal  to  her  so  much. 

"This  may  sound  like  a  strange  thing  to 
say  about  Carole  Lombard,"  Una  went  on 
seriously.  "But  honestly— she  brings  out  all 
the  mother  instinct  in  me.  Of  course  I've 
always  wanted  to  mother  everyone,  prac- 
tically, but  Boris  Karloff.  But  there  is  some- 
thing special  about  Carole  that  makes  peo- 
ple concern  themselves  over  her.  It's  partly 
because  she  is  always  so  interested  in  every- 
one else.  She  never  spares  herself  for  a  mo- 
ment. She  loves  to  meet  people  and  she 
loves  to  listen  to  what  they  have  to  say. 
There  is  no  pretense  about  her.  She  says 
what  she  thinks.  Then,  too,  Carole  looks 
like  she  needs  mothering.  When  I  first  met 
her,  I  got  the  impression  that  she  was  frail. 
But  I  soon  found  out  who  the  'frail  one' 
really  was! 

"When  we  went  up  to  Lake  Arrowhead 
to  do  some  water  scenes,  Carole  and  I 
shared  the  same  bungalow.  Living  under 
the  same  roof  is  the  quickest  way  for  two 
persons  to  know  each  other.  We  stayed 
a  week  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  won- 
derful time  we  had.  Carole  arrived  on  the 
first  day  of  shooting,  which  happened  to  be 
her  birthday.  She  walked  in,  early  in  the 
morning,  lugging  two  suitcases.  One  was 
new  and  expensive  looking.  The  other  was 
old  and  battered.  It  was  covered  with  per- 
fume stains  inside.  On  one  end  I  noticed 
the  initials,  C.  P.  Carole  saw  me  puzzling 
over  them  and  in  answer  to  my  curious 
look,  she  yelled  out  from  her  room,  'Re- 
member—I was  once  married  to  'Philo 
Vance.'  (To  you  and  you  who  don't  know 
your  movie  history,  Philo  Vance  was  played 
by  William  Powell.) 

"Carole  never  takes  a  maid  with  her,  so 


I  went  into  her  room  to  talk  while  she  un- 
packed. She  began  hauling  out  things- 
all  sorts  of  strange  stuff.  There  was  an 
old  cracked  hand  mirror,  the  first  she  had 
ever  used.  There  was  her  original  makeup 
robe,  a  cheap  Chinese  silk  thing,  thread- 
bare and  worn,  that  just  hit  her  at  the 
knees.  Carole  wrapped  it  around  herself 
as  if  it  were  a  sable  coat.  All  the  time 
she  was  unpacking,  she  kept  waving  her 
hands,  running  back  and  forth  across  the 
room,  opening  and  slamming  drawers  much 
the  same  as  she  does  in  her  pictures. 

"Knowing  the  Lombard  sense  of  humor 
only  too  well,  the  entire  company  framed  a 
lot  of  gags.  Every  time  Carole  lit  a  cigarette, 
she'd  get  an  exploding  match.  Being  a  past 
master  at  pulling  gags  herself,  she  knew 
most  of  the  tricks  only  too  well.  The  one 
they  eventually  caught  her  on  was  one  that 
just  happened  to  be  her  favorite  of  favorites. 
Innocently  she  picked  up  a  glass  of  water. 
As  she  raised  it  to  her  lips,  it's  contents 
trickled  merrily  down  her  neck. 

"At  lunch  time  Clark  Gable  and  Carole's 
two  colored  servants  arrived  from  Holly- 
wood. Clark  brought  several  individually 
wrapped  presents,  probably  because  he 
knows  how  much  Carole  loves  to  open 
packages.  One  box  contained  every  size, 
from  the  smallest  to  the  largest  bottle,  of 
Carole's  favorite  Channel  Number  Five  per- 
fume. Another  gift  was  a  tiny  heart  on  a 
chain.  Through  the  center  ran  an  arrow  of 
rubies. 

"Our  director  Wesley  Ruggles  had  re- 
placed all  the  electric  light  globes  with 
flashlight  bulbs,  just  as  the  excitement 
was  dying  down,  Carole  went  into  her  bath- 
room. There  was  a  terrific  flash  and  Carole 
came  screaming  out.  Rest  assured  that  be- 
fore she  went  to  bed  that  night,  she  saw 
to  it  that  a  flashlight  bulb  was  planted 
in  Mr.  Ruggles'  room.  Finally,  when  Carole 
got  ready  for  bed,  she  turned  back  the 
covers.  There,  resting  on  her  pillow,  was 
a  huge  rubber  spider.  Carole  took  it  big 
and  then  she  noticed  a  note  pinned  to  the 
pillow.  It  had  been  left  there  by  her  two 
servants,  just  before  they  left  for  Holly- 
wood. 'We  miss  you  and  wish  you  were 
back,  darling.  Please  come  home  soon,'  read 
their  message  to  Carole. 

"The  next  morning  Carole  was  on  the 
set  promptly  at  nine.  We  could  hear  her 
shouting  good-morning  to  everyone  long 
before  she  came  in  sight.  In  spite  of  all  her 
kidding  Carole  sets  a  wonderful  example 


Virginia  Grey  is  an  M-G-M  starlet.   She  likes 
sailing  and  swimming  and  maybe  she  likes  to 
make  movies,  too.  She's  in  a  short  musical  al- 
ready, "The  Canary  Comes  Across." 
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on  the  set.  She  has  a  great  capacity  for 
work  and  she  never  lets  down  for  a  second. 
Carole's  enthusiasm  carries  the  whole 
troupe  with  a  high  morale.  Before  the  sec- 
ond week  was  over,  the  picture  we  were 
working  on  was  five  days  ahead  of  schedule. 
There  was  only  one  retake  for  the  entire 
production.  In  Hollywood  we  call  that  a 
record! 

"One  night  when  we  got  back  to  the 
bungalow,  Carole  went  to  her  room  and  I 
went  to  mine.  We  kept  shouting  back  and 
forth  but  she  couldn't  hear  what  I  was 
saying.  Finally,  she  came  and  stood  in  the 
doorway.  Her  feet  were  bare  and  her  teeth 
were  chattering.  (She  had  been  doing  water 
scenes  all  day.)  She  kept  trying  to  put  one 
bare  foot  on  the  other  and  balance  her- 
self, as  she  tried  to  keep  warm.  That  didn't 
bother  her.  She  was  really  concerned  be- 
cause she  couldn't  reach  the  middle  of  her 
back  to  remove  the  body  makeup  she  used 
to  make  her  skin  look  tan.  Hesitantly, 
she  asked  me  if  I  would  come  into  the 
bathroom  and  wash  her  back  for  her. 

"Washing  Carole  Lombard's  back  was 
a  far  cry  from  Covington,  Kentucky.  I 
wished  the  folks  back  there  could  have 
seen  me  then.  Carole  kept  up  a  steady  flow 
of  conversation.  We  both  were  laughing 
so  hard,  I  don't  think  Carole  got  very  good 
service.  But  she  seemed  to  be  satisfied.  Then 
she  got  into  a  flannel  night  gown  and  over 
it  put  on  a  satin  bed  jacket.  I  came  in  later 
on  to  say  good  night.  Clark  Gable  had  also 
given  Carole  a  gun  for  her  birthday.  There 
she  was  sitting  straight  up  in  bed,  aiming 
at  different  objects  around  the  room  and 
carrying  on  an  imaginary  attack. 

"I  learned  a  great  deal  working  with 
Carole.  And  one  thing  in  particular.  If 
Carole  has  anything  to  complain  about, 
she  does  it  before  the  picture  starts.  But 
once  she  is  set  for  a  job,  she  allows  noth- 
ing to  interfere.  In  this  way  everyone  on 
the  set  has  a  chance  to  do  his  own  job  to 
the  best  of  his  ability.  Every  day's  work 
is  a  new  experience  for  Carole.  She  gets 
so  excited  at  each  new  thing.  And  burns 
up  so  much  energy  doing  it.  She  always 
feels  well.  But  Loretta,  her  hairdresser,  who 
has  been  with  her  nine  years,  is  always 
worrying  because  Carole  doesn't  gain 
weight.  It's  very  hard  to  keep  from  wor- 
rying about  Carole  Lombard.  And  right 
now  I'm  going  to  do  a  little  worrying  and 
wondering  if  I  will  ever  be  lucky  enough 
to  be  in  a  picture  with  her  again." 

Shortly  after  Una  had  bid  Carole  Lom- 
bard goodbye,  a  huge  bowl  of  daisies  ar- 
rived at  the  Merkel  home.  Attached  was  a 
box  that  contained  a  tiny  gold,  diamond- 
centered  daisy  for  Una's  bangle  bracelet. 
The  card  was  addressed  to  "Daisy,"  which 
was  Una's  character  name  in  the  picture. 
It  was  signed  by  Carole,  of  course.  Several 
days  later,  Una  went  driving  out  to  her 
own  studio  to  show  off  her  present.  Just 
outside  of  Culver  City,  under  a  bridge  there 
stands  a  vegetable  wagon.  Its  owner  spe- 
cializes in  Okra,  Black-eyed  peas,  Mustard 
Greens  and  other  vegetables  most  preferred 
by  people  from  the  South.  Una  stopped  to 
buy. 

As  the  man  handed  over  her  packages,  he 
just  happened  to  say: 

"I've  seen  you  go  by  here  almost  every 
day.  I've  been  selling  vegetables  in  this 
spot  for  fifteen  years.  I  remember  a  long 
time  ago  there  was  a  peppy  kid  and  her 
mother,  who  used  to  stop  and  buy  from  me. 
She  was  friendly  like  you.  That  kid  was 
trying  to  get  into  the  movies.  She  sure  was 
peppy  enough  to  get  somewheres.  Her  name 
was  Jane  Peters.  But  I  suppose  it's  changed 
now,  if  she's  still  around.  Wonder  if  she 
ever  did  make  good?" 

When  it  comes  to  telling  the  world  about 
Carole  Lombard,  Una  Merkel  knows  her 
vegetables.  If  you  have  any  doubts— just 
ask  the  man  who  owns  some! 


ROMANCE  AHEAD 
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CHOOSE  YOUR  MAKEUP  -BY  THE 
COLOR  OF  YOUR  EYES  * 


THAT'S  THE  WAY  TO  END  MISFIT  MAKEUP. ..un- 
related cosmetics  that  clash,  that  can't  possibly 
look  well  together  or  on  you.  Men  want  you 
to  look  natural. ..smooth — and  that  calls  for... 

MAKEUP  THAT  MATCHES  ...  Marvelous  Face 
Powder,  rouge  and  lipstick... eye  makeup  too 
...in  color -harmonized  sets.  It's  makeup  that 
matches  you. ..for  Marvelous  Makeup  is  keyed 
to  your  true  personality  color,  the  color  that 
never  changes,  the  color  of  your  eyes. 

THAT'S  HOW  to  be  sure  you're  following 
Nature's  color  plan  for  you.  That's  the  way  to 
know  your  skin,  your  hair,  your  eyes  look  their 
loveliest.  Stage  and  screen  stars,beauty  editors, 


fashion  experts,  endorse  this  new  eye-matched 
makeup.  Thousands  of  women  are  much  more 
attractive  since  they've  discovered  it. 

THE  PRICE  IS  LOW.. .start  to  build  your  matched 
set  now.  Buy  that  lipstick  you  need ...  or  rouge, 
face  powder,  eye  shadow  or  mascara ...  in 
Marvelous  Eye  -  Matched  Makeup  . . .  only  55  £ 
each  (Canada  65(f).  Your  drug  or  department 
store  recommends  this  makeup,  advises: 

/  BLUE  wear  Dresden  type 

If  your    I  GRAY  wear  Patrician  type 

eyes  are   |  BROWN  .  .  .  tcear  Parisian  type 

\  HAZEL  ....  wear  Continental  type 

TONIGHT...  be  a  heart-stirrer — try  this  matched 
makeup  that  matches  you! 

COPYRIGHT  1938.  BY  RICHARD  HUDNUT 


/Mail  coupon  ]SOW  for  Marvelous 
Makeup,  keyed  t©  your  eyes  !  See  how 
/ ttAA  W  •  much  lovelier  you'll  be  with  makeup 
I        /  that  matches  .  .  .  and  matches  you. 

Richard  Hudnut,  Dept.  M, 

693  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City  SU  *-38 

I  enclose  10  cent3  to  help  cover  mailing  costs.  Send  my 
Tryout  Kit  of  Marvelous  Makeup .  . .  harmonizing  powder, 
rouge  and  lipstick  for  my  type,  as  checked  below: 

J    My  eyes  are  Namc  

□  Blue  □  Brown  Address  

□  Gray  □  Hazel     City  State  
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ITS  YOUR  JOB 
AS  WELL  AS  MtNE 
TO  KEEP  TEETH 
AND  GUMS 
HEALTHY 


Dental  service  is  impor- 
tant. Dental  cooperation 
at  home  is  equally  vital! 

Regular  massage  with 
Forhan's  stimulates  gums,  retards  for- 
mation of  tartar,  makes  teeth  gleam !  For 
generous  trial  tube  send  lOf:  to  Forhan's, 
Department  423,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Forhan's  §f IS 

CL  EANS  TEETH  •  AIDS  GUMS 
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Callouses,  Bunions,  Tender  Spots 

Dr.  Scholl's  KUROTEX,  the  new 
velvety-soft,  soothing,  cushioning 
foot  plaster,  instantly  and  safely 
relieves  pain,  stops  shoe  pressure 
on  Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions  and 
Tender  Spots  on  feet  and  toes. 
Flesh  color.  Cuts  to  any  size  or 
shape.  Drug,  Shoe  and  10fi  Stores. 

D?Scholls 

KUROTEX 


.  .  BUT 
ISN'T  ALL 
MASCARA 

JUST  ALIKE? 


NO/. 
WINX  IS 

DIFFERENT! 

FINER  TEXTURE 
...LOOKS  MORE 
NATURAL..  KEEPS 
YOUR  LASHES 
SOFT  AND  SILKY! 


For  more  beautiful  eyes,  be  sure  to 
get  WINX  —  mascara,  eye  shadow 
and  eyebrow  pencil.  Look  for  the 
GREEN  PACKAGES. 

Approved  by  Good  Housekeeping  Bureau. 
At  all  drug,  department  and  10ff  stores. 


ID I  NX 

MAS  C  A  R  A 


Michael  Whalen  and  Gloria  Stuart  play  back- 
gammon between  scenes  of  "Island  in  the  Sky." 


Here  They  Come 

[Cont  :,<tiied  from  page  57] 


Far  more  renowned  already  than  Miss 
Bradna  is  Danielle  Darrieux,  whom  I  have 
only  seen  so  far  in  French  films.  After  her 
exquisite  portrayal  in  "Mayerling,"  how- 
ever, I  cannot  see  how  she  can  fail  to  be 
a  serious  contender  for  first  honors.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  she  got  her  start  in  musical 
comedies  and  it  was  something  of  a  gamble 
that  Anatole  Litvak  made  when  he  cast  her 
opposite  Charles  Boyer  in  "Mayerling."  She 
has  those  qualities  I  have  referred  to  earlier 
to  a  remarkable  degree. 

Our  own  Anne  Shirley  is  someone  to 
keep  an  eye  on.  She  has  been  in  films  ever 
since  she  wore  baby  clothes  and  the  experi- 
ence is  a  tremendous  asset.  You  must  surely 
remember  her  fine  performance  in  "Anne 
of  Green  Gables"  as  well  as  many  other 
minor  parts  she  handled  brilliantly.  It  re- 
mained for  "Stella  Dallas"  to  really  test  her 
talents.  As  little  Laurel,  torn  between  love 
and  contempt  for  her  mother,  she  vitalized 
the  re-make  of  a  film  classic  and  gave  cer- 
tain notice  that  she  was  well  embarked  on 
the  perilous  road  to  stardom. 

Then  there  is  Gloria  Dickson,  who  came 
from  the  stage  to  films  to  make  a  vivid  im- 
pression in  one  motion  picture,  "They 
Won't  Foiget."  As  the  wife  of  the  doomed 
young  Northerner  in  the  show,  she  brought 
a  forthright,  convincing  quality  to  her  im- 
personation which  one  usually  only  finds 
with  veteran  character  actors.  It  is  too  soon 
to  be  at  all  certain  whether  or  not  she 
has  the  true  stuff  of  greatness  in  her,  but 
she  is  someone  to  look  carefully  at  in  future 
roles.  Lana  Turner,  who  appeared  in  the 
same  film,  has  the  beauty  and  vivid  mag- 
netism to  carry  her  far,  but  she,  too,  will 
need  more  experience  before  one  can  judge 
her  talents  fully. 

There  are  two  Hungarian  actresses  who 
are  being  counted  on  for  big  things  in 
Hollywood.  One  is  Ilona  Massey,  a  peasant 
girl  who  had  varied  experience  in  the 
Budapest  theater  before  she  was  called  to 
Hollywood.  In  "Rosalie"  she  demonstrated 
a  shy  beauty  and  an  artistry  that  will  stand 
her  in  good  stead.  Franciska  Gaal,  who  has 
an  important  role  in  "The  Buccaneer,"  is 
the  other.  She  has  had  a  bigger  break  to 


begin  with  than  her  compatriot.  She  has 
shown  that  she  was  worthy  of  it.  Cecil  B. 
DeMille  is  too  canny  a  showman  to  bank 
on  mediocrity. 

A  youngster  who  has  made  a  profound 
impression  on  me  is  Vivien  Leigh,  the  Eng- 
lish actress  who  appeared  in  "Fire  Over 
England"  and  "Dark  Journey."  She  trained 
hard  for  her  career  and  it  shows  in  her 
masterly  acting.  Beyond  that  she  has  an 
enchanting  dark  beauty  and  tremendous 
appeal,  put  whatever  adjective  you  want 
before  it.  I  shall  certainly  hurry  to  see  the 
next  film  in  which  she  appears  here. 

Obviously,  there  are  actors  and  actresses 
who  are  so  close  to  stardom  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  realize  that  they  are  generally  classi- 
fied as  only  featured  players.  Rosalind 
Russell,  for  example,  is  one  of  these.  If  she 
continues  as  she  has  been  going,  she  will 
unquestionably  take  her  place  among  the 
top-flight  stars.  Oscar  Homolka  is  another. 
I  have  never  seen  him  give  a  bad  perform- 
ance and  he  was  superb  in  "Ebb  Tide." 
You  can  extend  this  list  yourself  by  re- 
membering some  of  the  featured  players 
whom  you  would  like  to  see  carrying  films 
on  their  own  shoulders.  Akim  Tamiroff. 
the  swashbuckling  cannoneer  of  "The 
Buccaneer"  is  an  actor  who  might  very 
well  do  the  sort  of  historical  characteriza- 
tion for  which  Charles  Laughton  is  justly 
famous. 

There  are  others  who  at  least  have  an 
even  chance  to  reach  the  top  rung.  Mr. 
Zanuck  has  great  hopes  for  Marjorie 
Weaver,  who  was  so  good  in  "Second 
Honeymoon."  The  dark-haired  Mary  Ma- 
guire,  whom  you  will  probably  remember 
in  "Alcatraz  Island,"  is  counted  on  for  im- 
portant performing  and  so  is  Jane  Brvan, 
who  did  an  excellent  job  in  "Marked 
Woman." 

As  I  have  written  above,  though,  this 
is  not  an  attempt  to  definitely  prophecy 
who  the  stars  of  tomorrow  will  be.  I  have 
been  writing  about  films  too  long  not  to 
know  that  too  many  incalculable  things 
can  happen  to  a  screen  career.  What  I  am 
certain  of  is  the  fact  that  we,  as  film-goers, 
will  have  the  final  say  in  who  the  new  stars 
are  to  be.  When  we  see  striking  perform- 
ances  in  minor  roles  and  talk  to  people 
about  them,  we  are  moulding  the  destinies 
of  the  top-flight  players  of  the  future  as  no 
spectators  have  ever  had  the  chance  to  do 
in  all  history. 
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Pictures  on  the  Fire 

[Continued  from  page  15] 


Columbia 

And  xchat  do  you  suppose  I  find  here? 
Only  one— count  it— one!— picture  shooting. 
But  such  a  one.  It's  fittingly  called  "There's 
Always  A  Woman."  But  WHAT  a  woman, 
as  Tyrone  Power  keeps  saying  in  "In  Old 
Chicago"  (free  plug,  Mr.  Zanuck).  Only 
this  woman  is  Joan  Blondell  whereas 
Tyrone's  woman  is  only  Alice  Faye  and 
if  Miss  Blondell  can't  act  circles  around 
Miss  Faye  the  editor  can  keep  this  month's 
check  (but  don't  take  me  too  literally  on 
that!) 

To  make  a  long  story  short  (who  got 
smart  and  said  I  couldn't?)  Melvyn  Douglas 
is  a  detective  who  resigned  from  the  secret 
service  to  open  his  own  agency.  No  business 
is  forthcoming  and  when  the  landlord 
threatens  to  evict  him  he  gets  his  old  job 
back.  But  the  rent  is  paid  to  the  first  so 
Joan  (his  wife)  takes  over.  (Could  I,  I  ask 
you,  have  said  more  in  fewer  words?)  She 
gets  a  client  whose  husband  is  writing  notes 
to  his  ex-wife  and  the  ex-wife  is  writing 
notes  to  him,  although  she  is  engaged  now 
to  another.  Wife  No.  2  wants  to  know  the 
context  of  the  letters  and  Joan  is  employed 
to  find  out.  She  (Joan)  bamboozles  Mel 
to  taking  her  to  the  Skyline  Club  where 
Wife  No.  1,  Hubby,  Wife  No.  2  and  the  in- 
tended are  spending  a  quiet  (?)  evening. 
Before  the  evening  is  over  (although  in 
justice  to  the  Skyline  Club  they  have  left 
there  and  are  safe  at  home)  Hubby  is  shot 
—AND  killed.  (What  a  gory  month  this 
turned  out  to  be).  Joan  puts  the  finger  on 
the  intended  so,  to  hush  her  up,  the  in- 
tended and  his  lawyer  hire  Joan  as  their 
detective.  Naturally,  Joan  has  to  shift  her 
tactics  and  say  the  intended  isn't  the  mur- 
derer after  all.  (What  that  girl  doesn't 
know  about  detecting  would  fill  volumes). 
Mel  gets  wind  of  what  Joan  is  doing.  She 
is  gumming  up  the  case  for  the  D.A.'s 
office  so  he  hides  in  the  closet.  Joan  comes 
trickling  in  to  the  bedroom,  completely  and 
utterly  worn  out  from  a  hard  day's  detect- 
ing and  shopping—  (mostly  shopping)  goes 
to  the  phone  and  dials  a  number.  She  is 
calling  the  lawyer— Mr.  Kettering. 

"Hello?"  she  begins  querulously.  "Oh, 
hello,  Mr.  Kettering— I've  marvelous  news 
for  you  .  .  .  Yes,  yes  ...  I  tried  to  get 
you  earlier  and  then  later  I  was  busy  my- 
self—shopping .  .  .  What?"  her  voice 
changes  and  takes  on  a  puzzled  tone.  "The 
good  news?  Oh!  Well,  it's  not  exactly  good," 
remembering,  "it  looks  very  bad  for  poor 
Mr.  Marlowe  (the  intended,  you  know)  .  .  . 
Yes,  but  don't  you  worry.  I  have  a  plan! 
If  I  can  get  rid  of  my  husband,  I'm  starting 
out  at  eight  o'clock  and— No,  I  can't  tell 
you  yet.  Huh!"  She  seems  a  little  discon- 
certed because  Mr.  Kettering  seems  to  be 
becoming  just  a  trifle— just  a  trifle,  mind 
you— annoyed.  "No,  I  can't  tell  you  yet  be- 
cause I'm  not  quite  sure  what  the  plan  is! 
Goodbye,  Mr.  Kettering." 

She  hangs  up  the  phone,  crosses  toward 
the  dresser  pulling  off  her  hat  and  gloves 
as  she  goes.  She  turns  to  the  closet,  opens 
the  door  and  Mr.  Douglas  falls  stiffly  and 
slowly  out  of  the  closet.  She  screams  in 
terror. 

They  rehearse  this  scene  over  and  over 
because  Mr.  Douglas  says  a  corpse  (which 
he  is  pretending  to  be)  would  sort  of 
crumple  up  when  the  door  was  opened, 
and  collapse.  But  Henry  Freulich,  the  head 
camera  man,  says  it's  more  effective  to  have 
Mr.  Douglas  fall  out  rigid.  /  say  if  Mr. 
Douglas  was  a  corpse  he  would  have 
crumpled  up  and  collapsed  in  the  closet 
before  the  door  was  opened.  But  nobodv 
pays   any   attention   to  me   because  Joan 


Richard  Arlen, 
now  appearing  in 
Columbia's  "No 
Time  to  Marry." 


DRIES  A  LADY'S  TEARS 


"ON  A  RECENT  FLIGHT  from  the 
East,  I  heard  a  girl  across  the  aisle 
confiding  her  troubles  to  the 
plane's  stewardess  .  .  . 


"SHE  HAD  LOST  her  job  —  was 
returning  home  a  failure.  She  couldn't 
believe  that  her  work  had  been  un- 
satisfactory .  .  . 


"ALTHOUGH  YOUNG  and  well  dress- 
ed, she  had  let  unsightly,  rough,  chapp- 
ed lips  spoil  her  looks.  All  men  —  even 
employers!  —  like  to  see  a  girl  looking 
her  best,  with  smooth,  lovely  lips  .  .  . 


"I  TOLD  HER,  before  we  landed,  about 
a  special  lipstick  with  a  protective 
Beauty-Cream  base  that  I've  heard  prais- 
ed by  many  screen  and  stage  beauties. 
The  other  day  I  had  this  letter  from  her . . 


in  S  Hf  i-iAiot 


proof  Lipstick  in  5  luscious  shodi 
jrug  and  department  stores  .  . 

Match  it  with  Kissproof  rouge,  2  styl< 

ipact(dry, 
lg  shades. 
10c  stores. 


•JA'.l.~  Hi  '.       '   f ':  W  £.  StyleS 

-  Lip  and  Cheek  (creme)  or  Compact  (dry) 
assproof  Powder  in  5  flattering  shades. 
Generous  trial  sizes  at  1  " 
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issproof 
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)(!£>  LOOK 

at  your  eyes 

•  Today's  fashions  demand  that 
the  eyes  play  a  big  part  in  femi- 
nine make-up.  An  off-the-face  hat, 
a  mysterious  veil  must  set  off  spar- 
kling, well-groomed  eyes! 

Kurlash  in  a  few  seconds  curls 
your  lashes  in  a  sweeping  curve 
■ — makes  them  appear  naturally 
longer  and  darker,  makes  eyes 
seem  larger  and  more  glamour- 
ous! Only  SI  at  all  good  stores. 

Send  your  name,  address  and 
coloring  to  Jane  Heath,  Kurlash 
consultant,  Department  C-4,  and 
receive  free  a  complete  personal 
color  chart  and  a  booklet  on  eye 
make-up. 


THE  KURLASH  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Rochester,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 
The  Kurlash  Company  of  Canada, 
at  Toronto,  3. 


Copyright  1938,  The  Kurlash  Co.,  Inc. 
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SITROUX 


DOROTHY  PAGE 
lovely  Republic 
Pictures  star 

r.Hy 
appearing  in 
'Mama  Runs  Wild" 


AT 
YOUR 
5  Of  id. 
\Ocmt 
STORE! 


Stars  of  stage  and  screen  pre- 
fer Sitroux  Tissues  (pro- 
nounced "Sit-true.")  So  soft, 
yet  so  much  stronger.  They 
hold  together.  Care  for  YOUR 
complexion  with  Sitroux  Tis- 
sues. Get  a  box  today ! 


would  practically  have  to  step  on  him  to 
discover  him. 

1  used  to  know  that  Freulich  when  he 
was  just  a  cub  and  now  look!  He's  a  head 
camera  man  and  I'm  still  a  set-trotter.  If 
sonic  of  these  people  don't  start  subsidizing 
me  I'm  going  to  write  an  article  called  "I 
Knew  Them  When"  and  when  I  do,  baby, 
there  are  going  to  be  some  red  faces  in 
Hollywood.  Why,  I  can  remember  when  Joe 
Manckiewiecz  used  to  drive  a  Ford  and 
Norman  Krasna  had  nothing— nothing,  I 
tell  you— except  a  lot  of  brass. 

When  the  scene  is  finished  Joan  and  I 
sit  gabbing  and  presently  Mr.  Douglas 
walks  by  with  his  mouth  full  and  his  jaws 
working  furiously.  "Now  what  are  you  eat- 
ing?'' Joan  demands. 

"Candy,"  Mr.  D  manages  to  get  out. 

"And  you  on  a  diet!"  Joan  scoffs. 

"I'm  eating  candy  to  burn  up  fat,"  Mr. 
D  explains. 

Now,  I've  heard  everything!  There's  no 
use  staying  here  because  no  one  could  pos- 
sibly top  that.  So  I  proceed  to— 

20th  Century-Fox 

Three  pictures  going  here— "Four  Men 
and  a  Prayer"  (isn't  that  a  swell  title?) 
with  Loretta  Young,  Reginald  Denny,  David 
Niven  and  I  don't  know  who  the  other  two 
are  but  they're  probably  Tyrone  Power  and 
Don  Ameche;  "Kentucky  Moonshine"  with 
the  Ritz  Brothers  and  Tony  Martin,  to  say 
nothing  of  Marjorie  Weaver  and  "Mr.  Moto 
Takes  A  Chance,"  with  Peter  Loire,  Ro- 
chclle  Hudson,  Chick  Chandler  and  Robert 
Kent. 

They  haven't  quite  decided  what  the  plot 
of  "Four  Men  and  A  Prayer"  will  be  but 
this  scene  is  at  a  gambling  table  at  a  joint 
in  Buenos  Aires  and  Reginald  Denny  is 
Loretta's  escort  (that  guy  is  really  having 
a  run  of  luck).  Loretta  is  having  a  run  of 
luck,  too— with  the  dice, 

"Better  play  the  'Don't,'  Lynn,"  Reggie 
advises  her.  "You  can't  make  it  again." 

"Really,  do  you  know,"  Loretta  drawls, 
"I  have  a  hunch  this  is  my  lucky  evening." 
And  with  that  she  plops  her  money  on 
"Pass." 

At  this  point  the  camera  shifts  and  we 
see  Mr.  Niven,  who  gives  her  a  smile  and 
also  plays  "Pass." 

"Oh,  hello,"  Loretta  smiles  back. 

And  the  fat  is  in  the  fire.  You  know  as 


much  as  I  do  now  but  I'd  be  willi'ng  to 
bet  my  shirt  (the  one  that's  in  the  laundry, 
of  course)  that  she  makes  the  pass  and  also 
that  neither  Reggie  nor  Davie  gets  her.  The 
dark  horse,  you  know. 

"Kentucky  Moonshine."  Ah,  yes.  I  go 
mostly  for  Arkansas  moonshine  but  that's 
another  story.  This  story  is  slightly  remin- 
iscent of  the  one  that  got  Ginger  Rogers 
her  R-K-O  contract  years  ago.  Hers  was 
called— oh,  shuck,  I  forget,  but  Ginger 
played  "The  Purity  Girl"  on  a  radio  pro- 
gram. It's  stupid  but  I  also  forget  the  name 
of  the  gent  I  see  playing  with  Marjorie 
Weaver  in  this  scene.  That's  what  Marjorie 
did  to  me,  because  he  is  a  well-known  actor 
and  I  know  his  name  as  well  as  my  own. 

Anyhow,  she  holds  this  bird  up  (in  a 
nice  way,  of  course)  for  two  hundred  smack- 
ers and  all  he  gets  out  of  it  is  a  smile. 

When  the  scene  is  finished  Marjorie  tells 
me  how  she  got  into  pictures— and  remind 
me  to  tell  you  that  story  sometime— but 
all  I  can  think  of  is  $200  is  not  so  much 
to  pay  for  one  of  Marge's  smiles,  after  all. 

The  other  picture— "Mr.  Moto  Takes  A 
Chance"— well,  Rochelle  isn't  working  today 
and  neither  is  Mr.  Lorre  so-0-0  we'll  traipse 
over  to— 

M-G-M 

"Marie  Antoinette"  starring  Norma 
Shearer  and  Tyrone  Power  you'll  hear 
about  later  (I  hope).  "Test  Pilot"  starring 
Myrna  Loy,  Clark  Gable  and  Spencer 
Tracy,  you'll  hear  about  now,  if  /  have  any 
say,  and  ditto  "Wooden  Wedding"  starring 
Robert  Montgomery  and  Virginia  Bruce. 

The  latter  two  are  dancing  in  a  crowded 
night  club  and  Bob  is  propositioning  Vir- 
ginia and  she  seems  willing  to  listen  to  rea- 
son, although  the  place  is  so  jammed  I  can't 
hear  the  dialogue  clearly.  I  wonder  if  Bob 
lealizes  how  lucky  he  is  because  Virginia 
has  never  looked  lovelier  (Miss  Parsons,  I 
am  sorry).  She  has  on  a  gray  chiffon  trim- 
med in  pale  pink.  But  it's  the  smile  she 
gives  me  that  counts. 

Realizing  this  is  my  lucky  day  I  proceed 
to  the  last  set— "Test  Pilot."  I  barge  on  to 
the  set,  Spence  rushes  up  and  gives  me  a 
handshake  the  like  of  which  I've  NEVER 
had.  Clark  booms  a  big  "hello"  across  half 
a  stage.  And  then  Myrna  comes  on  the  set 
—and  my  day  is  ruined.  She  doesn't  remem- 
ber me! 


Constance  Bennett,  star,  Milton  Bren,  producer 
and  Norman  McLeod,  director  of  "Merrily  We 
Live."  Are  they  pleading  or  arguing? 
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How  To  Lick  Mike 
Fright 

[Continued  from  page  25] 

starting  to  run  a  "tough  220  yards." 

Fred  Allen  constantly  massages  one  hand 
with  the  other  and  for  variety,  to  emphasize 
a  point,  he  smacks  the  fist  oi  one  hand  into 
the  pain]  of  the  other.  He  doesn't  know 
his  own  strength  and  often  gives  himself 
a  stinging  blow.  Occasionally  he  will  tweak 
his  own  nose.  "That,"  he  elucidates,  "is  so 
that  in  case  any  of  my  gags  fall  flat,  I'm 
near  enough  to  my  nose  to  stop  all  sense 
of  smell." 

But  it  remained  for  Francis  Lederer  to 
find  the  best  of  all  possible  use  for  hands— 
someone  else's  hands.  He  claims  he  does  his 
most  romantic  job  when  he  holds  his  lead- 
ing lady's  hands  as  he  reads  his  love  lines 
to  her. 

Ears,  too,  come  in  for  their  share  of  at- 
tention, and  not  just  as  hearing  organs. 
Rudv  Vallee  pulls  the  lobe  of  his  right 
ear  about  once  every  second  as  he  sings, 
speaks  or  conducts  the  orchestra.  Once  had 
his  secretary  grab  his  hand  every  time 
he  reached  for  his  ear,  as  an  experiment  to 
break  the  habit,  but  after  five  minutes  he 
had  to  give  up  the  experiment.  Tommy 
Riggs.  who  also  is  the  voice  of  Betty  Lou, 
Charlie  McCarthy's  rival  in  the  voice-with- 
out-a-body  class,  is  also  an  ear-puller. 
Whenever  he  changes  his  voice  to  that  of 
Betty  Lou  he  grabs  his  left  ear  lobe. 

He-man  Edward  G.  Robinson  still  hasn't 
fullv  conquered  his  mike-fright  despite  the 
assured  manner  in  which  he  goes  about 
gang-busting  via  the  air  waves.  He  finds 
ear-pulling   a   distinct    aid    to  concentra- 


Becomingly  dressed  in  dainty 
flowered  challis,  Bonita  Gran- 
ville drops  her  screen  char- 
acter of  a  hateful  imp. 


tion.  But  even  as  he  concentrates  he  eyes 
the  microphone  warily  as  if  he  expected  it 
to  hit  him  when  he  wasn't  looking. 

Spectacle  hitching  is  Charles  Butter- 
worth's  mania.   During  the  broadcast  he 


is  constantly  toying  with  Ins  horn-rimmed 
glasses.  Fie  pushes  them  further  up  on  the 
bridge  of  his  nose,  pulls  them  down  a  bit, 
tugs  at  the  ear  pieces,  then  puis  them  back, 
high  on  the  bridge  of  his  nose  again. 

The  fantasy  of  backstage  drama  and  ro- 
mance, so  long  the  glamorous  tradition  of 
stage  and  screen,  is  now  a  part  of  radio. 
What  goes  on  before  I  he  microphone  is 
often  spiced  with  a  behind-the-scenes  flavor 
so  dear  to  the  heart  of  actors.  They  have 
brought  to  radio  the  trick  of  garbling  1  he- 
last  or  "lag  line"  of  a  play.  During  re- 
hearsals Tyrone  Power  clings  to  the  old 
tootlight  superstition  that  it  is  bad  luck  to 
speak  the  last  line  as  it  is  written  and  so 
he  changes  it  slightly  and  reads  it  cor- 
rectly only  when  the  show  goes  on  the  air. 
When  he  stands  in  front  of  the  mike  he 
feels  the  handicap  of  having  to  emote  in 
one  spot.  He  constantly  weaves  as  he  stands 
there,  his  body  describing  dozens  of  circles 
as  he  goes  through  his  lines.  He  worries 
so  much  that  he  won't  get  across  an  emo- 
tional effect  that  he  bites  his  nails  from 
nervousness. 

Perhaps  you  can  excuse  Frank  Morgan's 
microphone  mannerisms  on  account  of  the 
more  or  less  perpetual  state  of  befuddle- 
ment  he  is  always  in.  Maybe  when  he 
played  poker  once  he  changed  his  luck 
by  walking  thrice  around  a  chair.  At  any 
rate,  he  has  transferred  his  ambling 
to  broadcasting  and  before  he  utters  a  word 
each  time  he  comes  up  to  the  mike,  he 
solemnly  walks  around  it  three  times.  Says 
it  is  to  insure  against  stumbling  over  a 
word.  Of  course  stumbling  in  his  case 
would  mean  reading  his  lines  "straight" 
which  would  take  him  out  of  his  fumbling 
characterization,  if  you  know  what  I  mean. 

Did  you  know  that  position,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  everything  in  life,  also  counts 
at  the  mike?  It  does  to  Miriam  Hopkins. 
When  last  she  appeared  as  a  guest  artist 


New  Cream 


with 

does  More  tfian£ver 
for  your  skin 


TODAY  something  new  is 
possible  in  beaut v  creams! 
A  thing  not  dreamed  of  only  a 
few  years  ago! 

One  of  the  vitamins  has  been 
found  to  be  a  special  aid  to  the 
skin.  This  vitamin  is  now  known 
to  heal  wounds  and  ugly  burns 
—  quicker  !  It  even  prevents 
infections  in  wounds! 

And  this  "skin-vitamin"  you 
are  now  getting  in  Pond  s  Van- 
ishing Cream. 

You  have  always  used  Pond's 
Vanishing  Cream  for  melting 
away  skin  flakiness  and  making 
skin  smooth  for  powder.  Now 
this  famous  cream  brings  added 
benefits. 

Use  it  as  you  always  have. 
After  a  few-  weeks,  just  see  how 
much  better  vour  skin  looks — 
clearer,  fresher! 

In  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream, 


this  precious  "skin-vitamin"  is 
now  carried  right  to  the  skin. 
It  nourishes  the  skin!  This  is 
not  the  "sunshine"  vitamin. 
Not  the  orange-juice  vitamin. 
It  is  the  vitamin  that  especially 
helps  to  maintain  skin  beauty. 

Same  Jars  .  . .  Same  Labels  . . . 
Same  Price 

Get  a  jar  of  Pond's  new  "skin- 
vitamin"  Vanishing  Cream  to- 
morrow. You  will  find  it  in  the 
same  jars,  w  ith  the  same  labels, 
at  the  same  price.  ^  omen  who 
have  tried  it  say  they're  "just 
crazy"  about  it. 


St 

Melts  Roughness 
Holds  Powder 


\  : 


Hie  Countess  de  la  Falaise 

says:  "IVe  always  felt  I  couldn't  do  without  Pond's  Vanishing 
Cream  before  powder  and  overnight.  Now,  it's  simply  magical, 
In  3  weeks  it  has  made  my  skin  seem  finer,  livelier!" 


p     Pond's,  Dept.  7SS-VR,  Clin- 
_    7n       ton-t  Conn.  Rush  special  tube 

f  ofPond's  new  "skin-vitamin"  Name. 
CfN*^  rttfAiV*  *  Vanishing  Cream,  enough  for 

J  v*r  ^  treatments,   with  samples 

j^£l*  of   2    other    Pond's    "skin-  Street- 

,    .  vitamin"  Creams  and  5  dif- 

Test  It  If!  ferent  shades  of  Pond's  Face 

9  Treatments      Powder.    I    enclose    100    to    City — 
cover  postage  and  packing. 


_State_ 


Copyright,  1938,  Pond's  Extract  Company 
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for 

Of  course  you  want  the  natural  appear- 
ance of  long, dark, curling  lashes— what 
woman  doesn't?  Well,  there  is  no  longer 
any  possible  excuse  for  blank,  unat- 
tractive eyes  or  scraggly  lashes  when 
Maybelline  Mascara  is  so  reasonably 
priced.  A  few  simple  brush  strokes  of 
either  the  solid  or  cream-form  will  give 
your  lashes  radiant  beauty  instantly. 
Harmless,  tear-proof,  non-smarting, 
and  keeps  lashes  soft  and  silky.  Velvety 
Black,  Midnight  Blue,  or  rich  shade 
of  Brown.  Vanity  size,  in  beautiful 
metal  case  or  tube,  75c.  Purse  sizes 
at  all  10c  stores.  Beautiful  eyes  are 
yours  for  the  asking  when  you  ask  for 
Maybelline  Mascara. 


she  insisied  upon  standing  to  the  right  of 
the  microphone  while  the  program  director 
wanted  her  to  shift  to  the  left.  "It's  silly 
to  insist  upon  the  right  side,"  she  con- 
fessed, "but  the  first  time  I  broadcast  my 
right  side  was  turned  to  the  audience  and 
now  it  has  become  such  a  habit,  I'm  un- 
comfortable otherwise."  She  got  her  way. 

Jane  Froman,  on  the  other  hand,  is  upset 
unless  allowed  to  sing  on  the  left  side  of 
the  microphone. 

Tuner-inners  who  might  like  to  close 
their  eyes  and  listen  to  Grace  Moore  sing, 
may  also  act  along  with  her.  Miss  Moore 
throws  her  head  far  back  and  closes  hei 
eyes  dreamily  when  singing  softly  of  love; 
but  her  features  get  all  wrought  up  and 
contorted  when  she  sings  something  dra- 
matic. She,  too,  has  a  favorite  mike  side. 
To  the  right  of  the  mike  when  singing 
alone,  and  to  the  left  of  the  other  singer 
in  a  duet. 

Despite  all  the  noise  she  makes,  Martha 
Raye  approaches  the  mike  on  tiptoes,  as  if 
afraid  to  disturb  it.  She  has  the  knack  of 
seeming  to  sing  well  with  the  least  possible 
effort.  It's  easy  to  tell  when  her  song  is 
nearing  its  end;  she  grabs  the  mike  rod 
with  one  hand  and  throws  kisses  at  it  with 
the  other  hand. 

Frances  Langford,  on  the  other  hand, 
stands  with  her  face  sidewise  to  the  micro- 
phone and  when  singing  a  particularly 
fetching  bit  of  lyric,  leans  her  head  to- 
word  it  as  if  offering  a  cheek  to  be  kissed. 


Maybelline  Eyebrow 
Pencil  in  Black,  Blue, 
Brown. . .  Maybelline 
Eye  Shadow,  in  Blue. 
Blue-Gray,  Brown 
Green,  Violet. 
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Fashion  decrees,  and  make-up  experts 
agree  that  you  must  now  harmonize 
your  entire  eye  make-up.  Match  your 
Eyebrow  Pencil  and  Eye  Shadow  with 
your  Mascara  for  naturalness — this  is  the 
newest  note  in  beauty,  and  in  no  way 
can  you  achieve  this  better  than  with 
Maybelline  Eye  Beauty  Aids.  The  ex- 
quisitely smooth-marking  Maybelline 
Eyebrow  Pencil  forms  lovely,  graceful 
eyebrows — and  a  subtle  touch  of  color- 
ful Maybelline  Eye  Shadow  will  work 
wonders  for  the  sparkle  in  your  eyes. 


In  one  of  the  more  scorching  tunes  she 
wags  her  head  and  pouts  her  lower  lip 
saucily  and  will  make  faces  at  poor,  in- 
nocent mike. 

When  it  comes  to  expending  a  lot  of 
nervous  energy  at  the  mike,  the  award 
for  first  honors  has  to  be  cut  three  ways 
and  given  to  George  Burns,  Eddie  Cantor 
and  Jack  Oakie.  Cantor  is  a  human  dynamo 
as  he  runs  off  and  on  stage  to  see  that  his 
cast  is  ready,  makes  faces  at  Deanna  Durbin 
while  she  sings,  or  goes  into  a  dance  when 
the  orchestra  plays  a  rhythm  number. 

Just  as  jittery  as  Cantor  is  George  Burns, 
Grade  Allen's  husband  and  the  object  of 
her  radio  idiocy.  He  hardly  stands  still 
even  while  speaking.  Gracie  and  George 
go  in  for  a  great  deal  of  facial  gestures  to 
amuse  the  studio  audience.  But  once  their 
stint  is  over,  she  is  a  model  of  composure 
as  she  seeks  a  secluded  spot  to  sit  down. 
George,  however,  walks  around  and  around 
the  studio,  talks  to  friends  in  the  audience, 
cues  the  others  for  their  lines,  and  in  gen- 
eral acting  as  if  something  terrible  were 
about  to  happen  and  seemingly  a  bit  dis- 
appointed that  nothing  ever  does. 

"It's  all  for  the  laughs,"  says  Jack  Oakie 
as  he  jigs  up  to  the  mike.  He  broadcasts 
from  a  high  kitchen  stool  and  drives  the 
cast  crazy  by  changing  lines  and  giggling. 
Tries  to  confuse  his  partner,  Stu  Erwin, 
by  ad  libbing  lines.  Erwin  retaliates.  Who- 
ever muffs  a  reply  has  to  pay  for  the  other's 
supper.  His  sponsors,  a  cigarette  firm,  con- 
sider Jack  a  good  advertisement  and  have 
arranged  that  he  be  permitted  to  smoke  at 
the  mike  as  proof  that  the  cigarettes  are 
good  for  jittery  nerves.  Well,  maybe  Jack 
would  be  even  more  of  a  bouncing  boy  if 
he  didn't  smoke  them. 

So,  there  you  have  them,  a  bunch  of  the 
microphone  mannerisms  of  your  movie 
favorites.  And  when  you  hear  them,  just 
remember  that  they  have  only  the  micro- 
phone for  company;  no  elaborate  stage  sets 
to  help  them  sustain  their  moods.  Nothing 
but  their  cigars,  hats,  handkerchiefs  and 
hands  to  help  them.  By  means  of  these  ac- 
cessories and  idiocyncrasies  the  artists  hold 
to  the  elusive  personalities  which  you  know 
so  well.  No  scientist  can  tell  you  what 
Jack  Benny's  cigar  does  to  the  overtones 
of  his  voice,  but  because  of  it  Jack  enters 
your  room  with  the  magic  of*  his  person- 
ality. 


Maybelline  Eye 
Cream  to  wa: 
off  eye  wrinkles, 


Crows-feet,  circles,  and  crepey  lids 
detract  so  much  from  any  woman's 
appearance.  Help  keep  smooth  and  soft 
the  tender  skin  area  around  the  eyes 
by  using  this  beneficial  Special  Eye 
Cream.  Apply  it  faithfully  every  night 
for  most  pleasing  results.  Liberal 
introductory  sizes  at  ten  cent  stores. 
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True  Story  of  a  Stand-in 

[Continued  from  page  19] 

would  have  turned  mc  away,  [or  he  would 
have  found  someone  else.  I  might  have 
been  stalled  along  for  months.  The  picture 
was  "Side  Streets."  I  was  so  surprised  at 
the  ease  with  which  I  got  that  job,  I  just 
stared.  Behind  me  were  years  of  dreams. 
Months  of  hopes.  Weeks  of  vain  seeking, 
hunger,  disappointment.  Nights  of  going 
to  previews  just  to  see  stars  going  in  and 
coming  out.  Often  I  had  stood  for  hours 
outside  of  theaters  because  I  had  no  money. 
And  often  1  had  been  hungry. 

"You'll  get  five  dollars  a  day— when  you 
work,"  Mr.  Arnow  told  me.  "Get  yourself 
made  up." 

"What  does  that  mean?"  I  asked.  "Do 
stand-ins—" 

The  publicity  man  pulled  me  out  of  the 
office,  took  me  to  the  make-up  department, 
where  I  was  made  up  for  the  first  and  last 
time  during  my  Hollywood  career  by  a 
professional  cosmetician— such  workers  as  I 
am  put  on  their  own— and  was  bustled  off 
to  the  sound  stage. 

The  first  day  I  was  paralyzed,  but  I  got 
by.  I  was  so  gaspy,  and  jumpy,  and  excited 
over  what  I  saw,  heard  and  felt  that  it's 
ali  very  hard  to  describe.  Everybody,  I 
think,  knows  what  a  sound  stage  looks  like 
and  what  goes  on.  To  sum  it  up  generally, 
I  might  say  that  I  had  dreamed  of  that  day 
and,  when  it  became  real,  it  seemed  like  a 
dream.  I  met  Ann  Dvorak  and  Aileen  Mac- 
Mahon,  and  Al  Green,  the  director,  and 
was-  amazed  by  the  confusion  of  it  all.  I 
was  in! 

That  was  in  January,  and  I  worked  inter- 
mittently until  June,  or  July.  There  was  a 
seasonal  slack  after  I'd  stood  in  for  Miss 
Lowell,  and  I  was  let  out.  Again,  I  started 
to  get  hungry.  I  didn't  tell  my  family  about 
any  of  this,  because  they  were  so  strict— 
I  mean  about  my  hungry  spells— and  I 
didn't  tell  my  brother  because  he  had  been 
so  good  to  me  when  he  hadn't  had  much 
money.  Besides,  I'd  made  a  bargain  with 
him— to  make  my  own  friends  and  my  own 
way. 

The  next  scene  opens  with  me  getting  a 
job  playing  the  piano  in  accompaniment  to 
Pert  Kelton,  radio  and  movie  actress.  I 
think  I  play  very  well  and,  had  I  not 
chosen  motion  pictures,  I  should  have  liked 
to  have  been  a  concert  pianist.  Pert  gave 
me  a  job  playing  at  her  family's  hotel  for 
the  summer  for  board  and  lodging,  and 
my  spending  money  came  from  my  radio 
work. 

My  sister  came  out  to  see  me. 
"Still  want  to  work  in  pictures?"  she 
asked. 

"Yes,"  I  replied. 

"Well,  you'd  better  get  out  and  hustle 
yourself  a  job  then,"  she  told  me.  "I'll 
stake  you  for  a  while." 

I  haunted  the  Warner  studios.  I  got 
turned  down  so  many  times  that  I  got  des- 
perate. I  figured  out  a  way  to  sneak  onto 
the  lot.  I  liked  Al  Green,  the  first  director 
I'd  worked  with,  and  he  was  fond  of  me. 
I  dived  through  three  doors,  two  depart- 
ments, across  a  couple  of  studio  streets 
and  ended  on  his  set. 

"I've  got  to  have  work,"  I  said.  "I'm 
hungry." 

This  was  true.  My  sister  had  just  left 
Hollywood. 

"I  know  how  you  feel,"  Green  said,  smil- 
ing. 'Margaret  Lindsay  needs  a  stand-in. 
Go  to  work." 

That  was  wonderful.  I  got  five  dollars  a 


INCREASE  YOUR  VOCABULARY 

An  entirely  new  way.  A  "draw  it  out"  instead  of  a  "cram 
it  in"  system.  Has  the  fun  of  a  game.  Sue.  A  dependable 
vocabulary  is  an  aid  in  both  the  social  and  business  world. 
D.  C.  KORTE,  1305  N  ST.,  N.W..  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


day,  on  and  off,  for  several  months.  I 
started  rooming  with  Sally  Sage— we  had  a 
four  dollar  a  week  room— and  when  I 
wasn't  working  Sally  was,  and  vice  versa. 
That  was  how  we  managed  to  eat.  Sally 
stands  in  for  Bette  Davis. 

During  1935,  three  years  after  my  Holly- 
wood invasion,  I  was  making  $15  a  week, 
on  an  average.  Then,  finally,  I  was  assigned 
to  Olivia  de  Havilland,  who  was  making 
her  first  picture,  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream."  I  was  given  twenty-five  dollars  a 
week.  Just  a  few  months  ago  I  was  put  in 
stock,  and  I  now  make  fifty  dollars  a  week 
whether  I  work  or  not.  Regular  stand-ins, 
not  in  stock,  make  six  dollars  a  day  or 
thirty-three  dollars  a  week,  thanks  to  the 
Screen  Actors'  Guild. 

This  takes  me  over  the  rough  spots  and 
puts  me  where  I  am  today.  During  this 
time,  many  interesting  things  have  hap- 
pened. One  was  in  January,  1937,  when 
my  brother,  with  whom  I  now  live,  bought 
me  a  1929  Chevrolet  which  cost  one  hun- 
dred dollars.  This  was  one  of  the  biggest 
moments  in  my  life.  It  is  very  hard  to 
get  around  Hollywood,  and  particularly  to 
studios  like  Warners,  which  is  out  in  the 
valley,  without  transportation.  Another 
highlight  is  when  my  brother  traded  a  lot 
worth  three  hundred  dollars  to  a  man  who 
took  the  Chevrolet  in  trade,  and  gave  him 
a  1936  sedan  of  better  make  which  had  all 
but  two  hundred  dollars  paid  on  it,  plus 
sixty  dollars.  I  got  the  sedan.  Don't  try  to 
figure  out  that  deal,  though,  unless  you 
want  to  go  crazy.  It's  typically  Hollywood. 

Another  big  moment  came  when  I  went 
home  in  1935.  My  brother  gave  me  the 
train  fare  and  I  went  day  coach.  This  is 
another  example  of  how  a  girl  can  get  by. 
I  went  to  my  home  in  Bolivar  and  saw  my 
family  and  friends.  Knowing  about  the  big 
Cotton  Carnival  in  Memphis,  sixty  miles 
away,  I  went  down  there.  I  didn't  have  a 
dime.  I  took  a  room  in  a  hotel.  I  knew  a 
lot  of  people,  and  before  long  I  was  right 
in  the  swing  of  things.  I  had  an  interview 
over  the  radio,  during  which  the  drama 
and  motion  picture  critic  of  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal  questioned  me  about 
my  Hollywood  experiences,  and  a  personal 
appearance  at  a  theater.  I  got  enough  from 
the  personal  appearance  to  pay  my  hotel 
bill.  I  didn't  have  an  evening  gown  to 
wear  for  the  personal  appearance  so  I  prom- 
ised to  mention  the  gown  and  the  shop 
where  I  got  it  if  the  owner  would  loan  me 
one.  I  got  it. 

On  the  day  of  the  parade  two  noted 
women  players  from  Hollywood  were  six 
cars  back  while  I  was  sitting  with  the  big 
shots  in  the  car  behind  the  mayor.  I  was 
escorted  home  by  a  bunch  of  newspaper- 
men and  the  mayor  of  Bolivar,  my  home 
town,  gave  me  the  key  to  the  city.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  gave  me  a  big 
luncheon.  When  I  left,  everybody  came 
down  to  see  me  off,  bringing  candy  and 
flowers.  And  to  think  I  was  heading  for  a 
day  coach!  1 

The  years  in  Hollywood  had  made  me 
resourceful.  I  waltzed  up  to  the  porter  and 
whispered  in  his  ear. 

"I've  got  to  put  on  an  act,"  I  said.  "Let 
me  slip  into  a  Pullman,  will  you?" 

"Shore,  mam!"  he  said. 

Now,  about  my  work.  I  earn  my  money. 
I'm  up  at  6:30  in  the  morning.  I'm  made 
up  and  on  the  set  at  eight.  I  work  longer 
hours  and  harder— physically— than  the 
stars.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  lights, 
camera  and  sound  must  be  ready  when  the 
players  arrive  at  nine.  They  go  home  at 
about  six,  or  a  little  later.  I  stay  around 
half  an  hour  longer  with  the  other  stand- 
ins  while  the  first  scene  for  the  next  day 
is  arranged.  During  the  day  I  spend  more 
time  under  the  lights,  which  are  very  hot, 
than  the  players.  It  takes  longer  to  get 
set-up  for  the  shot  than  to  actually  take 
it.  When  I  am  not  working,  I   talk  to 


People  with  "go"  are  always  the 
most  popular.  Yet  the  secret  of 
abounding  energy  is  often  merely  a 
matter  of  keeping  regular.  For  tired- 
ness, headaches,  sleeplessness,  loss 
of  appetite,  mental  depression  can 
all  be  caused  by  constipation. 

Truly,  proper  elimination  is  all- 
important  to  your  well-being.  So  if 
more  than  one  day  goes  by  without 
it,  assist  Nature.  Use  Dr.  Edwards' 
Olive  Tablets;  This  laxative  is  ex- 
tremely mild.  And  Olive  Tablets  are 
marvelously  effective  because  they 
stimulate  the  liver's  secretion  of  bile 
without  the  discomfort  of  drastic  or 
irritating  drugs. 

,  Let  Olive  Tablets  help  safeguard 
your  welfare  and  pep.  15(5,  30^  and 
60j£  at  ail  druggists. 


ORIGINAL 
POEMS,  SONGS 


For  Immediate  Consideration  ....  Send  Poems  to 
COLUMBIAN  MUSIC  PUBLISHERS  LTD.,  Dept.  13,  Toronto,  Can. 


Relieves 

TEETHING  pains 


^J^HEN  your  baby  suffers  from  teeth- 
ing pains,  just  rub  a  few  drops  of  Dr. 
Hand's  Teething  Lotion  on  the  sore, 
tender,  little  gums  and  the  pain  will 
be  relieved  in  one  minute. 

Dr.  Hand's  Teething  Lotion  is  the 
prescription  of  a  famous  baby  spe- 
cialist, contains  no  narcotics  and  has 
been  used  by  mothers  for  over  fifty 
years.  One  bottle  is  usually  enough  for 
one  baby  for  the  entire  teething  period. 

Buy  Dr.  Hand's from  your  druggist  today 


JUST  RUB  IT  ON  THE  GUMS 

DR.  HAND'S 
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Who  tossed  that 

BRIQUE? 

Paris  tosses  us  Po-Go,  its  favorite 
rouge-  in  Brique,  its  favorite  shade. 
And  you'll  toss  your  hat  in  the  air 
when  you  try  it! 

Po-Go's  so  unusual!  Has  a  remarkable, 
feathery  texture,  for  it's  handmade  in 
France.  Goes  on  as  evenly  as  powder,  then 
stays  put  for  hours.  And  its  exclusive 
Brique  shade  is  the  most  exciting,  most 
flattering  you've  ever  tried.  Perfect  for 
blondes!  Perfect  for  brunettes!  Perfect  for 
brick-tops!  In  fact,  Brique  tops  them  all! 

Toss  down  only  55c  at  your  favorite 
toiletry  counter,  for  Po-Go  Rouge,  Brique 
shade.  Or  send  55c  (stamps  will  do)  to  Guy 
T.  Gibson,  Inc.,  565  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 
The  perfect  shade,  BRIQUE  — only  in 
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CopyriBht.  1938 
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Let  Me  Tell  You 

About  your  business,  travel,  changes,  matri- 
mony, love  affairs,  friends,  enemies,  lucky  days 
and  many  other  interesting  and 
important  affairs  of  your  life  as 
indicated  by  astrology.  Send  for 
your  special  Astral  Reading.  All 
work  strictly  scientific,  individual 
and  guaranteed  satisfactory.  FOR 
MANY  YEARS  PRIVATE  AS- 
TROLOGICAL ADVISER  TO 
ROYALTY  and  the  ELITE. 
Write  name,  address  and  date  of 
birth  plainly.  No  money  required, 
but  if  you  like  send  15  cents 
(stamps;  no  coins)  to  help  de- 
fray costs.  'Address:  PUNDIT 
TABORE,  (Dept.  465-G),  Upper 
Forjett  Street,  BOMBAY  VII, 
BRITISH  INDIA,  Postage  to  India  is  5  c. 


•  At  home — quickly  and  safely  you  can  tint  those 
streaks  of  gray  to  lustrous  shades  of  blonde,  brown 
or  black.  A  small  brush  and  BROWNATONE  does 
it.  Guaranteed  harmless.  Active  coloring  agent  is 
purely  vegetable.  Cannot  affect  waving  of  hair.  Eco- 
nomicalandlasting— willnot  wash  out.  Imparts  rich, 
beautiful,  natural  appearing  color  with  amazing 
speed.  Easy  to  prove  by  tinting  a  lock  of  your  own 
hair.  BROWNATONE  is  only  50c — at  all  drug  or 
toilet  counters — always  on  a  money-back  guarantee. 


other  stand-ins,  or  the  principals,  or  who- 
ever happens  to  be  around,  o>:  read  a  book, 
or  knit.  For  my  work,  I  wear  low-heeled 
oxfords,  as  by  six  o'clock  the  cement  gets 
pretty  hard.  Now  and  then,  when  Olivia  is 
in  long  shots,  far  from  the  camera,  where 
there  is  no  chance  of  her  features  being 
seen  by  the  audience,  I  am  an  actress.  I 
play  her  role  so  she  can  "save  her  strength. 
Many  players  have  this  arrangement. 

I  know  a  great  many  stand-ins.  Sally 
Sage,  whom  I  mentioned  before  as  working 
for  Bette  Davis— or  with  her— has  been  mar- 
ried. Jack  Goodrich,  who  stands-in  for 
Dick  Powell,  is  sure  he'll  be  an  actor  some 
day,  and  he  has  learned  French  and  Span- 
ish, to  be  ready  for  foreign  language  pic- 
tures, between  scenes  on  the  sets.  Fern 
Barry,  who  used  to  stand-in  for  Helen 
Hayes,  is  now  in  stock  at  Warner  Brothers, 
and  believes  this  is  her  great  opportunity. 
I  have  known  ex-dentists,  ex-cowboys,  ex- 
drug-clerks,  ex-home  town  girls,  ex-stage 
actresses,  ex-baby  stars,  and  a  large  number 
of  relatives  of  principals  who  have  done 
and  are  doing  stand-in  work.  Few,  so  far, 
have  gotten  very  far. 

The  reason  for  this  handicap  is  that  the 
stand-in  in  some  cases  looks  too  much  like 
the  star.  For  instance,  Bill  Hoover,  Edward 
Arnold's  stand-in,  can't  work  in  pictures 
because  he  looks  too  much  like  Ed.  Al- 
though Mary  Dees  got  a  break  in  finishing 
the  late  and  lovely  Jean  Harlow's  picture, 
"Saratoga,"  she  is  handicapped,  I  think, 
by  this  same  trouble.  As  I  don't  look  like 
anyone  but  myself  I  believe  I  have  a  chance 
to  become  an  actress  In  my  own  right. 

The  only  stand-in  I  know  who  is  really 
successful  as  an  actress  is  Adalyn  Doyle, 
stand-in  for  Katharine  Hepburn.  There  is 
a  chance  we  will  be  hearing  from  any  of 
the  Doyles— there  are  four  girls— at  any 
time,  because  they  are  all  very  ambitious, 
and  talented,  and  don't  look  like  anybody 
but  themselves. 

Do  I  like  the  stars?  Yes.  I  like  some 
better  than  others.  To  us,  the  stars  are  all 
human.  We  are  human,  and  we  have  our 
likes  and  dislikes.  I'm  very  fond  of  Olivia, 
not  because  I  work  with  her,  but  because 
she  is  a  fine  person.  Other  favorites  of  mine 
are  Kay  Francis,  Bette  Davis,  George  Brent 
and  Marion  Davies.  I  have  generally  ob- 
served that  the  ones  who  have  been  in 
pictures  for  a  long  time  and  are  up  at  the 
top  are  very  fine  people.  The  ones  I  don't 
care  for  are  those  who  come  up  quickly, 
cause  quite  a  sensation  and  die  just  as 
quickly. 

Do  I  envy  them?  No.  All  day  long  I  talk 
with  the  people  you  see  from  the  screen. 
As  the  hours  drift  by,  these  talks  often 
become  personal.  I  learn  about  their  heart- 
aches, their  worries,  their  problems,  the 
fragile  quality  of  their  position,  their,  at 
times,  desperate  uncertainty.  Knowing  what 
they  are  up  against,  and  the  shortness  of 
their  careers,  I  don't  hunger  to  be  up  at 
the  top,  although  once  I  did.  Fame  and 
money  are  all  right,  but  there's  the  other 
side,  too— always  remember  that  when 
you're  with  or  working  with  people  who 
make  more  than  you  do. 

Are  the  stars  generous?  The  answer  is 
yes.  I  have  a  lovely  combination  radio  and 
automatic  phonograph  given  to  me  by 
Marion  Davies,  not  because  I  worked  for 
her,  but  because  we  shared  in  the  business 
of  making  a  picture.  Miss  Davies  gave 
every  one  something,  as  she  always  does. 
Olivia  gave  me  an  antelope  bag  that  is  so 
beautiful  I'm  afraid  to  carry  it.  She  al- 
ways sends  me  a  crate  of  soup  when  she 
gets  some  from  a  soup  company  which  she 
advertises  on  the  radio,  and  things  like 
that.  Frequently  I  receive  gifts  of  money. 
I  think  this  is  very  lovely  because  I  am 
not  working  for  these  people.  I  am  work- 
ing with  them,  I  am  being  paid  for  my 
work,  and  only  generosity  could  prompt 
such  goodness  on  their  parts. 


Being  a  good  stand-in  is  a  job.  Standing 
under  lights  is  not  all  of  it.  I  have  to 
watch  all  of  the  action  which  takes  place 
on  the  stage  so  that  I  will  be  able  to  dupli- 
cate the  action  when  standing-in.  This 
saves  the  director  time.  He  doesn't  have  to 
bark  at  me.  He's  a  very  busy.  man.  He's  apt 
to  fire  inattentive  stand-ins. 

For  this  reason,  the  best  stand-in  is  one 
who  has  ambition  to  act.  I  have  this  am- 
bition, of  course.  I  watch  everything  that 
goes  on,  and  guess  how  the  principals  will 
play  the  scene.  I  figure  out  how  I  would 
play  it,  and  then  compare  my  ideas  with 
the  principals'  actions.  In  this  way,  I  im- 
prove my  own  ability,  such  as  it  is. 

I  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  I  am  in 
stock.  This  means  that  the  studio  has  been 
very  kind.  Instead  of  sitting  home  and  wait- 
ing vainly  for  a  call  and  not  getting  paid 
between  my  principal's  pictures,  I  rank  as 
an  actress.  I  have  had  this  rank  since  No- 
vember of  last  year.  I  am  called  to  work 
in  "bits."  I  have  been  a  script  girl  in 
"Mystery  of  Hunting's  Inn"  and  an  hys- 
terical bank  clerk  in  "Torchy  Blaine  in 
Panama."  I  love  to  see  myself  on  the  screen, 
even  if  I  only  scream  or  say,  "Yes,  sir,"  or 
carry  a  torch  in  a  mob. 

I  love  my  work.  As  I  say,  I  make  fifty 
dollars  a  week  now.  So  why  should  I  want 
any  other  job  which  a  woman  could  hold 
in  a  studio  when  the  pay  is  usually  so  much 
less?  That  is,  excepting  actresses.  I  want  to 
be  an  actress. 

But  there's  that  luck  I  spoke  about  at 
first.  There  was  one  chance  in  ten  thou- 
sand that  I  got  that  first  job.  I  happened 
to  be  the  right  sized  girl  in  the  right  office 
at  the  right  time— when  somebody  was  look- 
ing for  me.  I  figure  that  if  I  become  a  fea- 
tured player  the  odds  are  just  about  the 
same.  I've  discounted  any  chance  of  suc- 
cess. If  I  get  it,  I'll  be  hysterical  with  joy 
because  I've  drilled  myself  not  to  expect 
it.  If  I  do  not  get  it,  I  won't  be  disap- 
pointed. This  is  the  way  to  avoid  heart- 
break in  Hollywood.  It  is  those  who  hope 
and  dream  and  play  who  perpetually 
suffer.  I  have  seen  many  disappointed  ones 
crack  up.  That  will  never  happen  to  me. 

Right  now,  I  don't  plan  on  marriage. 
I've  been  in  love,  and  I  will  probably  be 
in  love  again,  so  time  will  tell  about  that. 
I  am  very  happy  as  things  are  going.  My 
brother  and  I  have  this  lovely  apartment 
not  far  from  the  studio,  I  am  making 
enough  money  to  have  a  few  comforts  now, 
and  I  am  resigned  to  being  a  carbon  copy 
always  if  necessary.  This  is  not  a  bad 
thought.  I  mean  it  doesn't  depress  me. 
Because,  as  long  as  I'm  not  known  on  the 
screen  I  can  keep  going.  If  my  face  becomes 
known  and  people  tire  of  me,  I'm  through. 
That's  one  of  the  problems  of  being  famous 
that  I  don't  have  to  worry  about. 


Janet  Gaynor  is  soon  to  start 
work  on  "The  Young  in 
Heart,"    for  David  Selznick. 
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Personal  to  Fat  Girls!  -  Now  you  can  snm 

down  youi-  face  and  figure  without  strict  dieting 
or  back-breaking  exercises.  Just  eat  sensibly  and 
take  4  Marmola  Prescription  Tablets  a  day  until 
you  have  lost  enough  fat  —  then  stop. 

Marmola  Prescription  Tablets  contain  the  same 
element  prescribed  by  most  doctors  in  treating 
their  fat  patients.  Millions  of  people  are  using 
them  with  success.  Don't  let  others  think  you 
have  no  spunk  and  that  your  will-power  is  as 
flabby  as  your  flesh.  Start  with  Marmola  today 
and  win  the  slender  lovely  figure  rightfully  yours. 


SHAMPOO  COLOR 

GRAY  HAIR 

at  SAME  time .... 

ENTIRELY  NEW  -  DIFFERENT. 
Does  not  stain  scalp.  No  experience 
required.  Beautiful,  even,  LASTING 
shades.  Leaves  hair  smooth,  glossy.  Permits  Perma- 
nent Wave.  ...  Write  for  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLETS  ... 
RHODES  CO.  5  CANAL  ST.  LOWELL,  MASS. 


SONG  POEM  WRITERS 


i Write  t 
INDIAI 


or  free  hook,  50-50  plan.  Splendid  Opportunity 
IAN  A  SONG  BUREAU,  Dept.  N .,  Salem.  Indiana 


ASTROLOGY 

Your  past,  present  and  future 
astrological  influences  outlined 
by  internationally  known  astrol- 
ogers. Test  the  accuracy  by 
the  past. 

Complete  readings  $1.00 

Past  influences  only  25 

ASTROLOGICAL  CENTER 
ASTR.  A.S.O.  41  Olvera  St.   Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


1.     (45thYD-  S 


ene°c^IKearre 

-  <45thYD-  Stage,  Talkie.  Radio.  GRADUATES:  Lee  Tracy,  Fred 
Astaire.UnaMerkel.Zita  Johann.etc.  Drama, Dance, Musical  Comedy, 
Teaching:.  Directing-,  Personal  Development.  Stock  Theatre  Training 
(Appearances).  For  Catalog,  write  Sec  'y  LAND,  66  W.  85  St.,  N.  Y. 

25  Movie  Star  Pictures  25c 

PLUS  3c  STAMP  ~ 
FOR  POSTAGE  £*L 
Send  in  for  a  set 
of  25  beautifully 
colored  Pictures 
of  Popular  Movie  \l 
Stars.  Size  5x7. 

Screen  Art  Studios      ft  «s 
2529  N.  Richmond  St 
Chicago,  Illinois 


COINS 


Big  Prices  Paid  for 
Certain  Wanted 

1909  cent  $10.00,  some  silver  Dollars  $4000,  1864-1865 
Indian  Head  cents  $100.00  each,  dimes  before  1895-$600, 
liberty  head  nickels  before  1914-$500,  encased  postage 
stamps,  some  large  pennies  $2000,  half  cents-$275.00, 
paper  Money,  gold  dollars  $1500,  foreign  coins  $165,  some 
worth  $6000  each.  TOt'  MAY  HAVE  COINS  FOR  WHICH 
WE  PAY  BIG  PREMIUMS.  Therefore  SEND  15c  TODAY 
for  1938  BIG  ILLUSTRATED  COIN  BOOK  for  certain 
wanted  coins.  NATIONAL  COIN  CORPORATION  (522) 
Daytona  Beach.  Florida. 

RIIMIAMC*«fe>w 

DlinlVnJCoficea/*/ 


Don't  suffer  from  painful  bunions  or  enlarged  joints. 
For  quick,  safe  relief,  get  Dr.  Scholl's  Bunion  Reducer 
— a  soft  rubber  shield,  worn  invisibly.  Takes  off  shoe 
pressure;  hides  bulge;  preserves  shape  of  shoe.  50c!. 
For  FREE  FOOT  BOOKLET  by  Dr.  SchoU,  write 
Dr.  Scholl's,  Inc.,  Chicago. 
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Tips,  Bonuses,  Thank 
You's,  Gifts 

[Continued  from  page  29] 


Instead  of  giving  gifts  at  the  close  of  a 
picture,  Frances  Dee  gives  them  out  right 
at  the  beginning.  Featured  opposite  her 
husband,  Joel  McCrea,  in  "Wells  Fargo," 
Frances  presented  handsome  crystal  ball 
necklace  watches  to  her  make-up  girl,  hair- 
dresser and  wardrobe  lady  the  second  day 
they  worked  with  her  in  the  picture.  Others 
got  elaborate  billfolds  or  fancy  pins. 

Workers  on  Pat  O'Brien  pictures  gen- 
erally get  wrist  watches  plus  expensive 
liquid  refreshments.  James  Cagney  some- 
times gives  baskets  of  fruit  or  boxes  of 
candy  and  once  in  a  while  someone  gets  a 
case  of  something  pretty  nice  to  drink  from 
Jimmie.  Bette  Davis  buys  presents  by  the 
hundreds  for  her  cast  and  crew,  and  little 
Jane  Withers  also  "comes  through"  right 
handsomely. 

Lots  of  directors  give  presents,  including 
Lloyd  Bacon  and  Wesley  Ruggles.  Wes  is  a 
playful  fellow  just  like  his  brother  Charlie. 
Some  men  have  weaknesses  for  wine,  wo- 
men and  song.  Ruggles  found  out  that  with 
Fred  MacMurray  it  is  peanut  butter  sand- 
wiches on  rye  bread.  So  what  did  he  do 
when  MacMurray  finished  work  in  "True 
Confession"  but  present  him  on  the  set 
with  a  dozen  gallon  jars  of  peanut  butter 
and  about  half-a-hundred  loaves  of  rye 
bread! 

Director  William  Wyler  always  throws 
expensive  parties  for  his  whole  staff,  and 
Director  Gregory  La  Cava  delights  to  give 
both  parties  and  gifts  when  he  finishes  a 
picture. 

Kay  Francis  is  anything  but  ecomical 
when  a  picture  of  hers  is  ended.  When  Ida, 
her  wardrobe  woman,  found  a  new  roadster 
at  her  doorstep  last  Christmas  and  a  man 
in  uniform  at  the  wheel,  and  learned  that 
the  car  was  just  a  little  gift  from  Kay,  well, 
you  can  imagine  how  she  felt— or  can  you? 
She  finally  managed  a  gasp  of:  "And  you— 
did  she  hire  you  to  be  my  chauffeur?"  The 
man  smiled  and  said:  "Not  exactly.  You 
see,  Miss  Francis  knew  you  couldn't  drive, 
so  she  hired  me  to  teach  you!"  There  also 
were  insurance  papers  and  an  Auto  Club 
membership  paid  up  in  full! 

Claudette  Colbert,  at  the  closinsr  of  "I 
Met  Him  In  Pans,"  gave  Director  Wesley 
Ruggles's  secretary  a  watch  and  sent  gowns, 
slacks,  make-up  kits  to  the  make-up  and 
wardrobe  girls  and  hairdressers,  and  others 
received  checks  for  varied  sums  and  small 
baskets  of  California  dates. 

Franciska  Gaal  remembered  her  director, 
Cecil  B.  De  Mille,  with  a  case  of  rare 
Hungarian  champagne  on  the  opening  day 
of  "Buccaneer." 

On  the  completion  of  "Broadway  Melody 
of  1938,"  Sophie  Tucker  gave  gardenias  and 
money  to  the  girls  and  gold  money  clips  to 
the  masculine  members  of  the  crew. 

Bobby  Breen  usually  gives  away  a  record 
of  one  of  his  songs— and  here's  an  interest- 
ing thing  to  many  folks.  Beginning  the  New 
Year,  he  will  send  a  record  of  one  of  his 
songs  in  "Hawaii  Calls"  to  any  blind  person 
who  writes  to  him.  The  small  singing  star 
will  pay  half  the  cost  of  this  himself  and 
his  studio-boss,  Sol  Lesser,  will  pay  the  re- 
mainder. The  studio  figures  on  calls  for  at 
least  5000  records. 

Irene  Dunne  generally  gives  out  perfume 
and  Lionel  Barrymore  dotes  on  presenting 
etchings  to  all  and  sundry. 

A  gift  from  a  star?  Truly,  it's  apt  to  be 
most  anything.  And  everybody's  happy— the 
star  is  happy  to  give,  the  recipient  is  happy 
to  receive,  and  the  storekeeper  is,  of  course 
happy  to  sell!   (And  how!) 


TIRED  OF  LOATHSOME 
SCHOOL-AGE  PIMPLES? 

Let  millions  of  tiny,  living  plants  help 
keep  blood  free  of  skin  irritants 

Thousands  of  young  people  have  said 
good-by  to  the  curse  of  youth— a  pimply 
skin.  They  know  what  happens  between 
the  ages  of  13  and  25,  the  time  of  life 
when  important  glands  develop.  Your 
system  is  upset.  Poisons  may  pollute  your 
blood  stream  and  bubble  out  on  your  skin 
in  ugly  pimples.  Then  you  need  to  cleanse 
and  purify  your  blood. 

Let  Fleisehmann's  Yeast  help  remove  these 
impurities  the  natural  way.  Millions  of  tiny, 
active,  living  yeast  plants  will  help  keep  poi- 
sons from  the  blood  and  help  to  heal  your 
broken-out  skin.  Many  report  amazing  re- 
sults in  30  days  or  less.  Start  eating  Fleiseh- 
mann's Yeast  now.  Buy  some  tomorrow! 

Copyright,  1938,  Standard  Brands  Incorporated 
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WALTER-S 

QUICK  REDUCING  GUM 
RUBBER  GARMENTS  4" 

Obtain  trim,  slender  ankles  at  once,  o 
Relieves  swelling,  varicose  veins  O 
and  they  fit  like  a  glove.  t*> 

Bust  Reducers  S2  25  6> 

14    inch    Special   Ankle    Re-  & 

ducers   5.3  00  pr.  ©■ 

14  inch  Stockings  $6.75  pr. 
Send   ankle   and   calf  & 
measures.  ©■ 
Uplift  Brassiere  .  .  .$3.25  *v 
Girdle  (laced  up 

back)   $4.50 

Abdominal  Reducers  for      ^Z~*_Wh   HiffiW   J?  <' 
men  and  women  $3.50  f§ar     <i  ^ 

Send    measures.   Pay   by  /Mm  J^a' 

check  or  money  order — no  j^W  Oto' 

rash.  Write  for  literature.     ^**?Sffi  6? 
Dr.  Jeanne  5.   M.  Walter    CJwCJ  ^ 
389  Fifth  Ave..  N.  Y. 


SONG  POEMS  WANTED 

TO  BE  SET  TO  MUSIC 

Free  Examination.  Send  Your  Poems  To 

J.  CHAS.  McNEIL 

BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC 
4153-V  South  Van  Ness         Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Too 

Thin? 


UNDEVELOPED? 

GAIN  15  LBS.!    DEVELOP  3  IN.! 

™.  Wonderful  new  method  really  reaches  basic 
trouble,   starting   development.  Vitalizing, 
"  §•  concentrated  food  powder  completes  results, 

o  «  Amazing  results  I  Beautiful  flesh,  complete  develop- 
5  "  ment.  Guaranteed.  Testimonials  arriving  every 
Sre day.  You  need  be  undeveloped  no  longer.  Write: 

The  Star  Developing  System,  Iron  Mountain,  Mich. 


100%  Improvement  Guaranteed 

We  build,  strengthen  the  vocal  organs  — 
not  with  einfjing  lessons — but  by  fundamentally 
sound  and  scientifically  correct  silent  exercises  .  . 
and  absolutely  guarantee  to  improve  any  singing 
or  speaking  voice  at  least  100%  .  .  .  Write  for 
wonderful  voice  book— sent  free.  Learn  WHY  yon 
can  now  have  the  voice  you  want.  No  literature 
sent  to  anyone  under  17  unless  signed  by  parent, 
PERFECT  VOICE  INSTITUTE.  Studio  1314 
64  E.  take  St.,  Chicago 


He  Said  He' 
Never  Marry 


Then  he  met  this  girl.  She 
had  read  the  secrets  of 
"Fascinating  Woman- 
hood," a  daring  new  book 
which  shows  how  any  wo- 
man can  attract  men  by 
using  the  simple  laws  of 
man's  psychology  and  hu- 
man nature.  Any  other 
man  would  have  been 
equally  helpless  in  her 
hands.  You,  too,  can  have 
this  book :  you,  too,  can 
enjoy  the  worship  and  admiration  of  men,  and 
be  the  radiant  bride  of  the  man  of  your  choice. 
Send  only  10c  for  the  booklet,  "Secrets  of  Fas- 
cinating Womanhood."  Mailed  in  plain  wrapper. 

PSYCHOLOGY  PRESS,  Dept.  86-D,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


DrScholls  W 

BUNION 
REDUCER 


Silver  Screen 
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THE  aviation  boys  at  the  airport,  where 
scenes  of  "Test  Pilot"  were  made,  simply 
can't  say  enough  swell  things  about 
Clark  Gable.  It  is  customary  for  the  pilots 
and  mechanics,  hard-boiled  guys  who  know 
their  business,  to  sneer  at  the  pretty  boys 
who  come  out  from  the  studios  to  have 
their  pictures  made  in  a  plane  that  never 
leaves  the  ground.  But  Gable  they  all  agree 
is  "one  grand  guy." 

In  the  first  place  he  won't  let  a  double 
do  the  nasty  work  for  him  and  take  a 
chance  on  an  accident.  In  the  second  place 
he'-  doesn't  lose  his  head  in  an  emergency, 
and  when  a  four  motor  bomber  caught  on 
fire  unexpectedly  the  other  day  not  only 
did  Gable  extricate  himself  but  dragged 
pilot  Jack  Sterling  from  the  flaming  plane, 
and  saved  his  life.  And  in  the  third  place 
Gable  doesn't  hide  in  a  fancy  dressing  room 
between  set-ups,  but  pals  with  the  boys 
and  joins  them  in  a  mug  of  beer  when 
the  day's  work  is  done. 

Out  at  the  United  Airport  they'll  tell 
you  about  the  day  Gable  joined  the  pilots 
for  lunch,  all  done  up  in  goggles  and  a 
hood  and  the  movie  conception  of  what  a 
well  dressed  pilot  should  wear.  "Get  a  load 
of  me,"  said  Gable  with  disgust,  "and  I 
can't  even  fly  a  kite." 

„— „<$>„_., 

^~^NE  of  the  newest  fads  in  Hollywood  for 
the  ladies  is  Schiaparelli's  autograph 
dress,  which  has  all  the  names  of  the  movie 
stars  woven  into  the  material.  Lady  Castel- 
ross  introduced  the  dress  at  Palm  Springs 
recently,  and  it's  a  cinch  it  will  catch  on  in 
name-conscious  Hollywood. 

It  » 

ANDY  DEVINE  claims  that  he  has  had 
*  *  all  the  conceit  he  may  have  had 
abruptly  removed  at  the  last  Mae  West 
preview.  It  all  happened  very  quickly.  Andy 
was  just  emerging  from  the  preview  when 
a  kid  thrust  a  pencil  in  his  hand,  and  a 
scratch  pad,  and  asked  him  to  sign  his 
name.  Andy  is  nothing  if  not  agreeable. 
But  while  he  was  signing  his  name  the  kid 
saw  Mae  West  and  was  off  like  a  flash  of 
lightning.  "I  felt  pretty  foolish,"  said  gravel- 
voiced  Andy,  "standing  there  with  a  self- 
inscribed  pad  in  my  hand." 

||  n<^>»  n 

DOBERT  TAYLOR'S  new  ranch-house 
^  out  in  San  Fernando  Valley  (and  very 
near  Barbara  Stanwyck's)  is  the  most  modest 
abode  of  any  of  the  big  movie  stars.  It  has 
only  four  small  rooms.  And  no  "guest" 
room.  Evidently  Bob  isn't  expecting  any 
guests. 

" — "<t>° — « 

UOLKS,  meet  Nissa.  Nissa  is  the  eight  year 
*■  old  leopard  who  plays  "Baby"  in  the 
new  Hepburn-Grant  picture  called  "Bring- 
ing Up  Baby."  Nissa  was  a  foundling,  de- 
serted by  her  mother  when  she  was  only 
a  day  old,  and  has  been  brought  up  and 
trained  by  Olga  Celeste  of  the  California 
Zoological  Society,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
the  sweetest  disposition  of  any  leopard  in 
the  world. 

But  even  an  eight  year  old  leopard  with 
a  sweet  disposition  can  bite,  and  can  bite 
a  mouthful  too,  so  the  cast  and  crew  of 
"Bringing  Up  Baby"  were  none  too  happy 
on  that  first  day  of  production  when  Nissa 
was  released  from  her  cage.  Cary  Grant 
very  frankly  admitted  he  was  scared  stiff 
of  Nissa,  and  so  did  everybody  else  in  the 
picture  except  Katharine  Hepburn,  who 
showed  no  fear  whatsoever.  All  Katie  would 
do  was  wash  her  hands  in  perfume  and 
then  she  and  Nissa  would  romp  with  aban- 
don. You've  got  to  hand  it  to  the  Hepburn, 
she  has  plenty  of  nerve. 


A  Movie  Fan's  Crossword  Puzzle 

By  Charlotte  Herbert 


ACROSS 

1  Creator  of  Mickey  Mouse 

6  The  lady  in  "Fight  For  Your  Lady" 

9  Hero  of  "Wells  Fargo" 

14  Armed  conflict 

15  Amateur  criminologisr  in  "True  Confession" 

16  Moisture  condensed  from  the  atmosphere 

17  Indefinite  article 

18  Request 

19  Single  unit 

20  Salt 

22  Sun  god 

23  Natural  metal 

24  Senseless 
26  Sorrowful 

28  Village  blacksmith  in  "Swing  Your  Lady" 
31  Excellent  in  "Navy  Blue  and  Gold" 

34  Perform 

35  Speck 

37  Southern  state  (abbr.) 

38  Persecuted  heroine  in  "Daughter  of  Shanghai' 

39  Be  indebted  to 
41  Male  sheep 

43  Movie 

45  Wrath 

46  Chief 

48  Mineral  spring 

49  Direction  of  compass  (abbr.) 

50  Howl. 

51  One  of  the  great  lakes 

53  House  of  Commons  (abbr.)  » 

54  In  "True  Confession" 
56  Sacred  songs 

58  Japanese  sfatesman 

59  Organ  of  hearing 

61  Pronoun 

62  Untruth 

63  Lace  frill 

65  Cambridge  (abbr.) 

66  To  turn  to  the  right 
68  Exclude 

70  Gaelic  language 

72  Ann  Colby  in  "In  Old  Chicago" 

76  One  of  the  Lane  sisters 

77  Hated  commissar  in  "Tovarich" 

78  Newspaper  publisher  in  "Nothing  Sacred" 

DOWN 

1  "Dopey"  is  one  of  these 

2  Soon  to  be  seen  in  "Robin  Hood" 

3  Elder  (abbr.) 

4  In  "The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West" 

5  Kind  of  ox 

6  Metal 

7  Machine  for  generating  electricity 

8  So  be  it 

9  Mistress  (abbr.) 

10  To  come  to  an  end 

11  Thoroughfare  (abbr.) 

12  Ever  (poet.) 

13  Expect 

18  Part  of  the  verb  "to  be" 


'Manhattan  Merry- 


"True  Confession" 
'Wells  Fargo" 


21  Code 

23  Form  of  oxygen 

24  Suffix 

2  5  Director  of  "Every  Day's  a  Holiday"  (initials) 
27  Her  larest  film  is  "Je2ebel" 

29  Admire  greatly 

30  In  "Merrily  We  Live" 

32  Temperamental  opera  star 

Go-Round" 

33  Lovesick  westerner  in  "The  Awful  Truth" 

35  Lair 

36  Prefix 

38  Country  doctor  in  "Nothing  Sacred" 
40  Metallic  thread 
42  Mimics 

44  Struggling  lawyer  in 

46  Highway  robber  in 

47  Flowering  shrubs 
50  Concerning 
52  Type  measure 

54  Annoy 

55  Meadow 

56  No  longer  an  amateur  (slang) 

57  Emblem 

60  Karl  in  "Wise  Girl" 

63  In  "Romance  in  the  Dark" 

64  Composition  for  three  voices 
67  Period  of  time 
69  Everyone 

71  Exclamation  of  inrerrogation 

72  Italian  river 

73  Biblical  pronoun 

74  Letter  of  credit  (abbr.) 

75  Stannum  (abbr.) 

76  Behold 


Answer  To  Last  Month's  Puzzle 


□□□o  HEuiHHian  anas 

||  HSH  30H  BUS  HS 
HE  BBSS  D  EGDHH  B1H 


H  fflHHB  BBS 


beib    mam  hhh 


HUH  H 

BHHE1 
BSOEB 


□HHGO  Q  00DH  GS 


oaggg  HHEHHfl  Goaranm 

EJH13DHK]  BOH  HDEJIIHH 

aSH  ElHIfl  HE 

hshh  as  n  ma  mnmu 
@sa  jgfflHaaamEfl  ass 

CTBHHE  HEM3H1  jPBBBGa 
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and  Doubly  Lovely  with 
refreshing  Double  Mint  gum 


w. 


Easy  to  do ..  just  read  below 


henever  you  enjoy  healthful,  delicious 
Double  Mint  gum,  the  gentle  natural 


chewing  exercise  stimulates  sleepy  face  muscles, 
relaxes  tense  lines  and  brightens  your  teeth.  This 
all  helps  to  keep  your  face  young  and  attractive, 
your  smile  more  winning.  And  now,  presented  here 
is  this  youthfully  lovely  new  scarf  dress  just  created 
for  you  in  Paris  by  the  great  Schiaparelli  and  made 
available  by  Double  Mint  gum  in  a  Simplicity  pat- 
tern. In  this  way  Double  Mint  gum  helps  you  look 
as  smart,  streamlined  and  charming  as  Hollywood's 
beautiful  star,  Anita  Louise,  left,  of  famed  Warner 
Bros.'  Pictures,  who  is  modeling  this  dress  ...  So 
you  see  how  simple  and  easy  it  is  to  keep  young 
and  doubly  lovely  with  Double  Mint  gum.  Enjoy 
it  daily.  Begin  today. 

Millions  of  women  daily  buy  this  popular 
double-lasting  mint-flavored  gum.  Beauty  specialists 
everywhere  recommend  it.  It  is  non-fattening,  aids 
digestion  and  sweetens  your  breath  .  .  .  Daily  chew 
Double  Mint  gum  to  keep  young  and  lovely.  Buy 
several  packages  today. 

Picture  yourself  in  this  new 

SCHIAPARELLI  Double  Mint  gum  scarf  dress 
from  Paris,  modeled  for  you  in  Hollywood  by  the  ever 
doubly  lovely  star,  ANITA  LOUISE  of  Warner  Bros., 
whose  next  picture  is  "THE  SISTERS." 
Made  available  to  you  by  Double  Mint  gum  in 
SIMPLICITY  Pattern  2740.  At  nearly  all  good 
Department,  Dry  Goods  or  Variety  stores  you  can  buy  this 
pattern.  Or,  write  Double  Mint  Dress  Pattern  Dept., 
419  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  s-95 


How 

Schiaparelli  Double  Mint 
dress  ties  scarf  as  apron. 


Take  apron  off  dress  and 
use  as  handy  platochek. 


When  in  need  of  a  hag, 
knot  scarf- apron  thusly. 


More  Double  duty!  This 
is  a  Double  Mint  dress. 


LOVELY  DESCENDANT  OF  ONE  OF  NEW  YORK'S  "FIRST  FAMILIES" 
IS  A  FAMILIAR  FIGURE  ON  THE  SKIING  SLOPES  AT  LAKE  PLACID 


During  a  pause  in  the  fun, 
Helen  Anderson  and  Le  Brun  Rhinelander 
(center)  chat  about  smoking 

"I  never  give  much  thought  to  which  cigarette  I  smoke," 
says  Miss  Anderson  to  Miss  Rhinelander.  "But  you  never 
smoke  anything  but  Camels!  Are  they  so  different?" 

"Yes!"  says  Miss  Rhinelander.  "Camels  are  different." 

"What  do  you  mean — 'different'?" 

"Well,  I  think  about  smoking  in  many  ways.  For  instance, 
with  Camels,  even  after  steady  smoking,  I  have  no  jangled 
nerves.  Also,  Camels  are  gentle  to  my  throat  —  so  grand  and 
mild.  In  other  words,  Camels  agree  with  me!" 


Among  distinguished  women  who  find 
Camels  delightfully  different: 

Mrs.  Nicholas  Biddle,  Philadelphia  .  Mrs.  Powell  Cabot. 
Boston  •  Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Carnegie,  Jr.,  New  York  •  Mrs. 
J.  Gardner  Coolidge  2nd,  Boston  •  Mrs.  Anthony  J.  Drexel  3rd, 
Philadelphia  •  Mrs.  Chiswell  Dabney  Langhorne,  Virginia 
Mrs.  Nicholas  G.  Penniman  III,  Baltimore  •  Mrs.  John  W. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  New  York  •  Mrs.  Rufus  Paine  Spalding  III, 
Pasadena  •  Mrs.  Louis  Swift,  Jr.,  Chicago  •  Mrs.  Barclay 
Warburton,  Jr., Philadelphia  •  Mrs.HowardF.Whitney,iVeM?  York 

Copyright,  1938,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co..  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


BY  her  very  name,  Le  Brun 
Cruger  Rhinelander  links 
historic  Knickerbocker  fami- 
lies. As  the  daughter  of  Philip 
Rhinelander  2nd,  Le  Brun  nat- 
urally occupies  a  distinguished 
social  position  in  New  York, 
Newport,  Palm  Beach,  and  Bar 
Harbor. 

Le  Brun,  herself,  is  frankly 
more  interested  in  travel, sports, 
and  charity  work  than  in  lineage. 


She  has  visited  fourteen  coun- 
tries. Yet  she  is  American  to 
her  fingertips!  She  prefers  Bar 
Harbor  for  sailing,  Aiken  for 
hunts,  Lake  Placid  for  skiing. 

"Skiing  is  great  sport!"  she 
says.  "It  takes  healthy  nerves, 
though,  to  make  speedy  descents 
and  'Christy'  to  a  stop  without 
a  spill.  So.  I  do  my  nerves  a 
favor  by  smoking  Camels. 
Camels  never  jangle  my  nerves!" 


Miss  Rhinelander  (left), 
before  joining  a  dinner 
party  at  The  Colony.  Ever 
since  her  debut,  Le  Brun 
has  taken  an  active  part  in 
society.  She  always  carries 
Camels  (or  sees  that  her 
escort  does) ! 

"At  all  the  parties,"  she 
says,"I  see  Camels— Camels 
—  Camels.  Grand  for  me 
because  I  smoke  nothing 
but  Camels.  When  I'm 
tired,  Camels  give  my 
energy  a  'lift.'" 

Turn  to  Camels  and  dis- 
cover what  this  young  de- 
butante means  when  she 
says,  "Camels  agree  with 


me  —  m  every  way 


PEOPLE  DO  APPRECIATE  THE 

COSTLIER  TOBACCOS 

IN  CAMELS 
THEY  ARE  THE 

LARGEST- SELLING 

CIGARETTE  IN  AMERICA 


Camels  are  a  matchless  blend 
of  finer,  MORE 
EXPENSIVE  TOBACCOS 
— Turkish  and  Domestic 
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